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ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


HERE is no real biography of Alexandre Dumas. Nobody has collected and 
sifted all his correspondence, tracked his every movement, and pursued him 
through newspapers and legal documents. Letters and other papers (if they have 
been preserved) should be as abundant in the case of Dumas as they are scanty in the 
case of Moliére. But they are left to the dust of unsearched offices; and itis curious 
that in France so little has been systematically written about her most popular if not 
her greatest novelist. Many treatises on one or other point in the life and work of 
Dumas exist, but there is nothing like Boswell’s Johnson or Lockhart’s Scott. The 
Mémoires by the novelist himself cover only part of his career, Les Enfances 
Dumas; and they bear the same resemblance to a serious conscientious autobiography 
as Vingt Ans Aprés bears to Mr. Gardiner’s History of England. They contain 
facts, indeed, but facts beheld through the radiant prismatic fancy of the author, 
who, if he had a good story to tell, dressed it up “ with a cocked hat and a sword,” 
as was the manner of an earlier novelist. The volumes of travel, and the delightful 
work on Dumas’s domestic menagerie, Mes Bétes, also contain personal confessions, 
as does the novel, Ange Pitou, with the Causeries, and other books. Fortunately 
Dumas wrote most about his early life, and the early life of most people is more 
interesting than the records of their later years. Dumas, to be sure, like many men 
of genius, never ceased to be a boy in heart, and ‘a broth of a boy” in conduct. 
He never said lusisse pudet, and certainly carried on too late the amusements of 
youth, The “myrtles of sweet two and twenty” do not become a head that is 
hoary, but this was what Dumas declined to see. 

Despite his vanity, which was genial and humorous, Alexandre Dumas could 
never take himself seriously. This amiable failing is a mistake everywhere if a man 
wants to be taken seriously by a world wherein the majority have no sense of 
humour. The French are more eminent in wit; their masters of humour are Rabelais, 
- Montaigne, Moliére, Pascal, and, in modern times, Dumas, Théophile Gautier, and 
Charles de Bernard. Of these perhaps only two received fair recognition during 
their lives. Dumas, of course, was not unrecognized ; few men of the pen have 
_made more noise in the world. He knew many of the most distinguished people, 
from Victor Hugo and Louis Philippe to Garibaldi. Dickens he might have known, 
but when Dickens was in Paris Dumas invited him to be at a certain spot in the 
midnight hour, when a mysterious carriage would convey him to some place 
unnamed. Mr. R. L. Stevenson would have kept tryst, Dickens did not; he could 
not tell what prank this eternal boy had in his mind. Being of this humour, Dumas, 
however eminent his associates, however great the affairs in which he was con- 
cerned, always appeared to the world rather as Mousqueton than as Porthos, a tall 
man of his hands, indeed, but also much of a comic character, often something of 
a butt. Garrulous, gay, doing all things with emphasis and a flourish, treating a 
revolution much in the manner of comic opera, Dumas was not wn homme sérieux. 
In literature it was the same. He could not help being merry; the world seemed 
a very jolly place to him; he never hooted, he said, at the great spectacle of 
the drama of Life. 

His own extraordinary gifts of industry, knowledge, brilliance, ingenuity, sym- 
pathy, were playthings to him. He scattered wit as he scattered wealth, 
lavishly, with both hands, being so reckless that, on occasion, he would sign 
work into which he had put nothing of his own. To such a pitch did Dumas 
carry his lack of seriousness that the last quarter or more of his life makes rather 
sorry reading. ‘The chase of the crown piece” may be amusing in youth, but when 
middle age takes the ficld in pursuit of the evasive coin, the spectacle ceases to 
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exhilarate. Dumas was really of a most generous nature, but he disregarded the 
Aristotelian mean—he was recklessly lavish. Consequently he was, of course, 
preyed upon by parasites of both sexes, odious hangers-on of literature, the drama, 
and the plastic arts. He, who could not turn away a stray self-invited dog, 
managed to endure persons rather worse than most of that strange class of human 
beings—the professional friends of men of genius. ‘ What a set, what a world,” 
says Mr. Matthew Arnold, contemplating the Godwin circle that surrounded Shelley. 
«« What a set!”” expresses Lockhart’s sentiments about certain friends of Sir Walter 
Scott. We cannot imagine why great men tolerate these people, but too often they 
do; a famous English poet was horrified by “those about” George Sand. The 
society which professionally swarmed round Dumas was worse—the cher maitre 
was robbed on every hand. He “made himself a motley to the view,” and as all 
this was at its worst after his great novels—with which we are chiefly concerned— 
were written, I intend to pass very lightly over the story of his decline.* 

The grandfather of Alexandre Dumas, Antoine Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie, — 
was more or less noble. It has not been my fortune to encounter the name of his 
family in the field of history. They may have “borne St. Louis company,” or 
charged beneath the banner of the Maid at Orleans and Pathay; one can only 
remark that one never heard of them. The grandfather, at all events, went to San 
Domingo, and became the father, by a negro woman, of the father of the novelist. 
As it is hardly credible that he married his mistress, Marie Dumas, it is not clear 
how the great Alexandre had a right to a marquisate. On this point, however, he 
ought to have been better informed than we are, who have not seen his parchments. 
His father at all events, before 1789, enlisted in the army under the maternal name 
of Dumas. During the Revolution he rose to the rank of General. He was a kind 
of Porthos, Clasping his horse between his knees and seizing a beam overhead 
with his hands, he lifted the steed off the ground. Finding that a wall opposed 
a charge which he was leading, he threw his regiment, one by one, over the wall, 
and then climbed it himself. In 1792 he married the daughter of an innkeeper at 
Villers-Cotterets, a good wife to him and a good mother to his son. In Egypt he 
disliked the arbitrary proceedings of Napoleon, went home, and never was employed 
again. He had mitigated, as far as in him lay, the sanguinary ferocities of the 
Revolutionaries. A good man and a good sportsman, he died while Alexandre, 
born July 24th, 1802, was a little boy. The child had been sent to sleep at a house 
near his father’s, and was awakened by a loud knock at the moment of the General’s 
death. This corresponds to the knocks which herald deaths in the family of Woodd: 
they are on record in 1661, 1664, 1674, 1784, 1892, 1893, and 1895. Whether the 
phenomenon is hereditary in the House of la Pailleterie we are not informed. 
Dumas himself had a firm belief in his own powers as a hypnotist, but thought that 
little good came of hypnotism. Tennyson was in much the same case. 

Madame Dumas was left very poor and thought of bringing up her child as 
a candidate for holy orders. But Dumas had nothing of Aramis except his 
amorousness, and ran away into a local forest rather than take the first educational 
step towards the ecclesiastical profession. In later life he was no Voltairean, he held 
Voltaire very cheap, and he believed in the essentials of religion. But he was not 
built by lavish nature for the priestly and celibate life, though he may have 
exaggerated when he said that he had 500 children.~ The boy, like most clever 
boys, was almost equally fond of books and of field sports. His education was 
casual; he had some Latin (more than most living English novelists) and a little 
German. Later he acquired Italian. His handwriting was excellent; his writing- 
master told him that Napoleon’s illegible scrawls perplexed his Generals, and 
certainly Napoleon wrote one of the worst hands in the world. Perhaps his orders 
to Grouchy, on June 17-18th, 1815, were indecipherable. At all events, Dumas saw 


® Alexandre Dumas, Pere: His Life and Works, by Mr. A. F. Davidson, London, 1902, is the best 
English biography of Dumas with which I am acquainted. Though I have also read the original sources, 
There use Mr. Davidson’s book for the refreshment of my memory, and I must especially express my 
debt to his excellent Bibliography. Where I borrow any fact otherwise unknown to me from Mr, 
Davidson, a note draws attention to the source. 

t Myers, Human Personality, Il. p. 477. t This anecdote I owe to Mr. Davidson. 
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the Emperor drive through Villers-Cotterets on June 12th, and drive back on 
June 20th. He had beaten the British at 5.30 on the 18th, says Dumas, but then 
Bliicher came up at 6.30 and Napoleon ceased to be victorious. What the British 
were doing in the hour after their defeat, Dumas does not explain, but he expresses 
a chivalrous admiration for their valour, especially for that of our Highlanders. 

After the British defeat at Waterloo the world did not change much for a big 
noisy boy in a little country town. He was promoted to the use of a fowling-piece, 
and either game was plentiful in these days or the fancy of the quadroon rivalled 
that of Tartarin de Tarascon. Hares appear to have been treated as big game, the 
huntsman lying low in ambush while the doomed quarry fed up to him, when he 
fired, wounded the hare in the leg, ran after him, and embraced him in the manner 
of Mr. Briggs with his first salmon. ‘The instinct of early genius, or rather of the 
parents of early genius, points direct to the office of the attorney, notary, or 
“writer.” Like Scott and other immortals, Dumas, about sixteen or eighteen, went 
into a solicitor’s office. He did not stay there long, as he and a friend, during their 
master’s absence, poached their way to Paris, defraying their expenses by the 
partridges and hares which they bagged. Every boy is a poacher, but in mature 
life Dumas is said to have shot a large trout in Loch Zug—I find I have written; 
the Lake of Zug is meant. This is perhaps the darkest blot upon his fame. 

His escapade to Paris was discovered by his employer, who hinted a dislike of 
such behaviour. The blood of de la Pailleterie was up, and Dumas resigned his 
clerkship. He had made at Villers-Cotterets the acquaintance of Auguste de Leuven, 
a noble Swede, “kept out of his own” for political reasons. De Leuven knew 
Paris and people about the theatres; he also tried his own hand at playwriting. 
Dumas in his society caught the stage fever, and he happened also to see the 
Hamlet of Ducis acted—a very French Hamlet, but Dumas divined somehow the 
greatness of Shakspeare through the veil of Ducis. He knew no more English than 
most Frenchmen of letters know. Like M. Jules Lemaitre he read Shakspeare and 
Scott, “in cribs,” I suspect, but he read them with delight. Homer, too, he studied 
only in cribs, but he perceived the grandeur of the Greek epics, the feebleness of the 
cribs, and vowed that he would translate Homer himself. He did not, however, take 
the preliminary step of learning Greek. The French drama of the period is said 
by those who know it to have been a watery thing. The great old masters were out 
-—Dumas and Hugo were not yet in. Dumas began by collaborating with young 
de Leuven in bright little patriotic pieces. Thus his earliest efforts were collaborative, 
as they continued to be, about which there is much to be said later. Just as Burns 
- usually needed a keynote to be struck for him by an old song or a poem of young 
Fergusson’s—by a predecessor of some sort—so Dumas appears to have needed 
companionship in composition. It is a curious mental phenomenon, for he had 
- more ideas than any one else. He could master a subject more rapidly for his 
purpose than any one else, yet he required companionship, contact with other minds 
engaged on the same theme. I am apt to think that this was the result of the 
pre-eminently social nature of Dumas. Charles II., as we learn from Lord Ailesbury’s 
Memoirs, could not bear to be alone, and must have Harry Killigrew to make him 
laugh, even on occasions when privacy is courted by mankind. Most people like to 
write alone; not so Dumas. Comradeship he must have, even in composing, and 
this, I conceive, was the true secret of his inveterate collaborativeness. 

At all events, he began, as a lad, with de Leuven. Through him, after poaching 
his way to Paris for a day or two, he made the acquaintance of Talma, the famous 
actor. Returning to Paris after that escapade, he instantly became known to all 
sorts of useful and interesting people. This gift of making acquaintances stood him 
in great stead: one often wonders how it is done. In a recent biography of a Scot 
of letters we find the hero arriving in town, not, it would seem, an eminently 
attractive hero, but he is at once familiar with George Lewes, George Eliot, 
Tennyson, Browning, and other sommités. How is it done? Dumas’s father had 
known General Foy, General Foy knew the Duc d’Orleans (Louis Philippe) and got 
a little clerkship in his service for the young quadroon. A few days later he goes to 
a play, and to whom must he sit next but Charles Nodier, then celebrated, and 
Nodier must be reading the Elzevir Pastissier Frangats, of which I doubt if a 
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dozen copies are known to exist. How Nodier made friends with Dumas, and hissed 
his own play, isa most familiar anecdote. It sounds like a dream, a dream that 
came through the ivory gate. Shifted from one clerkship to another, now snubbed, 
now befriended by officials, Dumas did certainly read a great deal of modern 
literature at this time, especially Schiller and Scott. Without Scott he might never 
have written his great novels, for the idea of historical novels, based on a real 
knowledge of history, and on a vivid realization of historical persons as actual men 
and women, is Sir Walter’s own. Scott’s daring and Turneresque composition was 
also bequeathed to Dumas. Sir Walter had no scruples about bringing Amy 
Robsart to life some fifteen years or more after her death, or about making 
Shakspeare a successful dramatist fifteen years before he came upon the town. 

Dumas is as audacious. He hurries Charles I. straight from Newcastle and the 
Scots to the block; for Dumas, Holmsby House, and Newmarket, Hampton Court, 
and Carisbrooke, and The Engagement, do not exist at all. His geography is 
equally artistic; Newcastle and Berwick appear both to be on the banks of the 
Tweed. Nowadays novelists are less bold, and try to square their romances to facts, 
not facts to their romances, as Thackeray did when he affianced Beatrix Esmond to 
the Duke of Hamilton, a married man. 

But plays, not novels, at this time occupied Dumas. Chance brought him 
acquainted with the history of Christine of Sweden, and with that of Henry III. of _ 
France. A little collaborative comedy was acted, a volume of contes was published, 
but was not purchased. A son was born to Dumas in 1824, the celebrated 
Alexandre Dumas fils, whose talent was so unlike that of his sire. ‘The parent tried, 
with Soulié, to dramatise Old Mortality, to “ Terryfy”’ it, as Scott would have said. 
They did not finish their attempt, but Dumas now saw Shakspeare acted by Kemble, 
Liston, and an English company. He found out “ what the theatre really was,” and 
he proceeded to evolve many “ parts to tear a cat in.” More “in Ercles’ vein” than 
in the vein of Shakspeare were the romantic plays which now arose in France: 
passions and violent scenes of intrigue were within the compass of Dumas: humour, 
too, he had, and great skill in effect and in charpentage. ‘The style, the charm, the 
poetry, are absent, carmina desunt. 

Christine and the murder of Monaldeschi furnished the first topic. After troubles 
and complications innumerable (there were three Christines in the field), Dumas’s 
play was written, and re-constructed, and accepted. In the interval he had made, 
for the joy of mankind, the acquaintance of Henri III. and Saint Mégrin, of 
Catherine de Medici and Chicot, and Guise, in the Mémoires of L’Estoile. The 
time was now 1828-30. Dumas left his official work; the authorities did not think 
him a model clerk, he was a good deal interrupted by actresses while Henri III. was 
being rehearsed. Just before the first night his mother suffered a shock of apoplexy; 
his attention was divided between the stage and her bedside. With colossal self- 
confidence, he invited the Duc d’Orleans to his play. The Duc had a dinner-party, 
but what of that? The party must meet earlier; the play must begin earlier than 
the usual hours, and all the party must come. In envious England we might have 
thought Dumas the Prince of Boomsters ; and, indeed, “ native cheek,” as the poet 
says, does appear to be a not inconspicuous element in literary success. That of 
Dumas was legitimate, though, judged by the canons of the French stage, his drama 
was not. But the adventure of the Duchesse de Guise and Saint Mégrin, the 
appearance of that Elagabalus of the Valois, Henri III., with his mignons, and cup 
and ball, his foppery and asceticism, thrilled and entertained a large and distinguished 
audience in the ThéAtre Francais. Dumas triumphed; unhappily his mother was 
unable to share his joy. His fortune was made, and he took pleasure in his publicity. 
He was probably better known for the time and more spoken of than Victor Hugo, 
whose really sonorous fame scarcely dates before the first night of Hernani. 

Though Dumas thus led the Romantiques of 1830 through the breach, though he 
was first in the forlorn hope that took the acropolis of the old classical drama, one 
does not think of him as a Romantique. For one reason or another, he stands a 
little aloof from Hugo, Gautier, Alfred de Musset, and the set of Pétrus Borel, how- 
ever intimate he may have been with Augustus Mackeat (Maquet). We do not 
think of him as in the inner circle of the Cénacle, or as a close ally of the sad and 
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fascinating Gérard de Nerval. Most of these men, Hugo of course, Musset, 
Théophile, and Gérard were poets; and Dumas was not exactly what we call a poet 
in England, though he never doubted his own right to the title. On the other hand, 
when he called himself a vulgarisateur, though he understated his merits, his self- 
criticism was on the right track. There was nothing esoteric about Dumas, 
nothing elegiac: he was not a brooding thinker: he was no more speculative than 
Scott; or it might be more true to say that neither man gave the results of his 
inmost meditations to the world. Each knew, probably, that our meditations on 
certain subjects are of no intrinsic value, except for their form, and neither was 
careful of form. They are of no school but the school of sunshine and the open air. 
They say what they have to say rapidly, without troubling themselves as to refine- 
ments of style. By the advantage of the French language Dumas is more clear and 
rapid than Scott, but many of his sentences are capable of improvement. He wrote 
for money, there was no limit to his power of spending. Scott als6 wrote for money, 
but he at least had tried to be more methodical, more correct, to follow a pre- 
determined plot and plan. It was to no purpose, he could not write in that way; 
the pen once in their hands both men were improvisers. 

Dumas’s next play, “classical” in form, was Christine, the long-deferred 
Christine, for the Odéon. The anecdotes about the difficulties with the classical 
actress, Mlle. Mars, are familiar. Dumas was now one of the most notable men in 
Paris, and in the July days of 1830 he added to his notoriety, conducting himself 
much like Mr. Jingle on the same historic occasion. He was prominent, witha 
fowling piece, in the street-fighting, and it seems that he really did seize the powder 
magazine at Soissons, by that “native cheek” which never failed him at need. The 
details are as good as anything in his novels, but Dumas surely invented the lady 
who, beholding him armed with pistols, declared that it was “a revolt of the blacks.” 
His unlucky colour and his crisp thick hair gave people so many opportunities for 
jests, that Dumas anticipated the world and made the jokes himself. Perhaps the 
accident of blood and complexion was one of the reasons that prevented him from 
taking himself seriously. We need not linger over his political adventures: they 
led him into La Vendée, where he found the elements of romance. Dumas, I think, 
was by nature as Royalist as Athos, who, in his advice to Raoul, expresses the 
very creed of the great Montrose. He ought to have fought for the Duchesse de 
Berry and the Queen of Naples, but circumstances threw him with the Orleanists 
and Garibaldi, though he loved Louis Philippe no more than other gentlemen did. 
He tried to be elected for the Assembly: he might as well have tried to get into the 
Academy, he was not un homme sérieux. 

Dumas’s career as a novelist was brightest in the Forties of the nineteenth 
century. In the Thirties he was much more occupied with plays, whereof Antony 
caused most noise. J have not read it, nor seen it acted, but it was written ina 
passionate. crisis of the author. 


** Others linger in their loves, but I 
So soon am ended, and so soon go by,” 


says an English poet, and Dumas might have said the same. However, on this 
occasion he was sufficiently in earnest to be jealous—of the lady’s husband. In 
these circumstances running away with the lady seems the least indecorous plan. 
But Dumas made copy of his emotions. The idea of his play occurred to him 
in a flash, a “subliminal uprush.” Had the happy thought presented itself toa 
phlegmatic Briton, he would probably have laughed. The notion is rather like the 
case of Sextus Tarquinius and the chaste Lucretia—reversed. ‘A man surprised 
by the husband of his mistress, kills her, declaring that she was resisting him.” He 
is executed. “Thus he both saves the honour of the woman and expiates his 
crime.” The notion seems absurd. Did he get the lady’s consent to her own 
murder, in writing? Was her “honour” so very important? Aramis, we know, 
was very particular about not compromising ladies, but the idea would not have 
occurred to Aramis. It seems that to kill the husband would have been to take the 
line of least resistance. Certainly the plan adopted was not making the best of both 
worlds. My remarks are not sympathetic: I do not recognize Dumas in what was 
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really a “problem play,” “a manner which is my aversion,” and did not set the 
genius of the author. Mr. Davidson says that the play as originally written was 
“almost a transcript of the letters’ by Dumas to the married lady. That makes 
it worse. To turn one’s love-letters into copy revolts an elegant mind. However, 
Dumas, in an hour of aberration, invented the problem play, and, says Mr. Davidson, 
“the more the problem varies, the more it remains the same.” Is the Edipous 
Tyrannos a problem play? Is Measure for Measure? Isthe Antigone? LI incline 
to think that all these are problem plays, but then the problem is not always the 
same. Dumas lapsed into seriousness, and somehow one cannot take his problem 
seriously. Mélanie W. inspired Antony, in a few weeks Mélanie S. succeeded her 
in his heart. It is not serious. Toa Briton, Richard Darlington is not serious 
either, or not more so than L’Homme qui Rit. England is the scene, Mr. Darling- 
ton, M.P., is the hero, and Mr. Darlington’s father is the common hangman. It 
was a collaborative work, and Dumas solved the difficult question, how to get rid of 
the body of Mrs. Darlington, the corpus delicti. 

There are few things more embarrassing than a corpus delicti, but Dumas bore 
such burdens “ lightly, like a flower.” Kean, toa Briton, is yet more absurd than 
Richard Darlington, so grotesque is the picture of lifein England. La Tour de Nesle, 
on the old story of the Queen who, too literally, “gave her lovers the sack,” and 
threw them, ensacked, into the Seine, was highly successful, but involved Dumas in 
a maze of charges of plagiarism, and in a bloodless duel with pistols. Really Dumas 
was not to blame, or very little to blame. He went on producing plays of the most 
various types—he travelled, he married, but soon “went by,” he made historical 
compilations, and glided into the field which chiefly concerns us, that of historical 
romance. Omitting Le Capitaine Paul (Paul Jones) of 1838, and Le Capitaine 
Pamphile, a most amusing book (1840), we find Le Chevalier d’Harmental (1843), 
Les Trois Mousquetaires (1844), Vingt Ans Aprés (1845), La Reine Margot (1845) 
Le Comte de Monte Cristo (1845), La Dame de Monsoreau (1846), Joseph 
Balsamo (1846-1848), Les Quarante Cing (1848), Le Vicomte de Bragelonne (1848- 
1850), not to specify dozens of others, including unavailing things like Jeanne de’Are, 
charming things like La Tulipe Noire, and the novels on the Regency, and the long 
series on the French Revolution. 

But consider the novels of 1844-1850. The Mousquetaire cycle, the Valois cycle, 
Monte Cristo! Did Scott, or even Dickens, at their best and most prolific, ever 
equal this rate of production? Perhaps we must give the prize to Scott for the 
work of 1814-1820, including Waverley, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, The Heart 
of Midlothian, Rob Roy, and so on. That record cannot be broken, and Scott 
worked in his odd hours, or in his holidays, while he worked alone. But in all the 
great novels of Dumas, Maquet, the ci-devant Augustus Mackeat, collaborated. Yet — 
who can deny that the work is the work of the Dumas of the Mémoires and of Mes 
Bétes? It is the same hand, the same informing spirit, the same brilliant gaiety, the 
same honest ethics, the same dazzling fertility of resource. Maquet did something— 
there is no doubt on that head, the men constantly worked together. 

But what did Maquet do? He may have made—he did make—“ researches.” 
Heaven knows that they were not verydeep. Perhaps he discovered that Newcastle 
is on the Tweed, and that the Scottish army which—shall we say did not adhere to 
Charles I. ?—largely consisted of Highlanders. Perhaps he suggested that Charles I. 
might want to hear a Mass on the eve of his execution. Perhaps he depicted jolly 
Charles II. as un beau ténébreux, in the Vicomte de Bragelonne. I think that there 
I find the hand of Maquet. Whatever he did, Maquet did something. I suggest 
that he made these remarkable researches, that he listened while Dumas talked, 
that he “ made objections” (as the pére invited the fils to do), that sometimes he 

blocked out” a chapter, which Dumas took, and made into a new thing, or left 
standing, like that deplorable Charles II. at Blois. On the whole, I conceive that (as 
regards the great novels) Maquet satisfied Dumas’s need of companionship, that he 
was to the man of genius what Harry Killigrew was to the actual Charles II. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is, or once was, full of wrath against the many literary sins 
of Dumas. I am not defending them. If a man has a collaborator, however 
humble, let him acknowledge his debt. If Maquet helped Dumas, say, with The 
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Musketeers, then the names of Alexandre Dumas and of Maquet should have 
appeared together on the title page. Probably the books would, at first, have 
sold less well under a professed double authorship. But Mr. Fitzgerald writes, 
“ Maquet is, indeed, credited with the sole and entire authorship of Le 
Chevalier d’Harmental, Les Trois Mousquetaires (with the rest of that 
cycle), Sylvandire, Le Comte de Monte Cristo, La Guerre des Femmes, La Reine 
Margot, Une Fille du Regent, Le Batard de Mauléon, Le Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge, La Dame de Monsoreau. ‘These, indeed, are the choicest and best of the 
repertoire.” 

If what is “credited” is true, “why should I play the chorus” to Dumas? By 
all means let us henceforth place Maquet’s Musketeers beside Bacon’s dramatic 
works; the King’s Quair of an unnamed medieval impostor, and The Iliad: 
by a Society of Men of Letters. But Mr. Fitzgerald goes on “against this view 
there is a great deal to be urged.” So much 1s to be urged that the “view” is a 
mere paradox ; like the theory that Bacon wrote the works of Shakspeare. Chiefly 
this is to be urged. If Monsieur Maquet could write novels like the best of these 
with the authorship of which he is “ credited,” why did he never do so except when 
the novels were signed by Dumas? 

Again, Mr. Fitzgerald says (and the statement could not be improved by the wit 
of man), “The style, conception, plan, spirit, the witty dialogue, appeals to 
curiosity, and exciting situations, are exactly in the manner of these letters, pieces of 
autobiography, and stories which are beyond dispute his [Dumas’s] own. Those 
who knew him, his impetuous character, his bombast, love of theatrical effect, and 
honest belief in his own romance, declare that his books exactly reflect his character.” 
One may add that “those who knew him” also knew his gaiety, his geniality, 
his affectionate character, his humour, his open-handed and even reckless disposition. 
These things shine as literary merits, in his great novels. Mr. Fitzgerald goes on, 
“the truth is, there are no other works that resemble them, and are so individual in 
their tone.’ What more is to be said, after this confession by a critic so apt to 
find fault with Dumas? The books have the known qualities of Dumas, these 
qualities, thus combined, belong to no other author, notoriously not to Maquet. 

But we must look into the facts more minutely. 

If we examine matters chronologically we shall best understand the origin of the 
outcry against Dumas. What are the sources of Mr. Fitzgerald’s information ? 
Dumas had two periods of sonorous and extravagant success ; first as a dramatist ; 
next more especially as a novelist. Now, success almost invariably awakens the cry 
of plagiarism. I have heard the yell raised and re-echoed among newspapers against 
half a dozen honest gentlemen of our own day, merely because their books 
happened to be successful. One author was charged with borrowing from two books 
which, most assuredly, he had never read, and which bore not the most distant 
resemblance to his own. Another was assailed for what was, decidedly, a most 
remarkable resemblance between his plot and another man’s plot. But he also had 
never read the obscure novel which he was said to have stolen from; and the 
plot was one which might have occurred to anybody, and, indeed, was not worth 
much labour. A third author was branded with dishonesty because, like Scott, 
he had used the local traditions of his birthplace. 

Coincidences also occur by parity of genius. In describing the noisy camp of the 
Geelic-speaking Highlanders (in Marmion) Scott uses an unconscious translation of 
Homer's description of the alien contingent in the Trojan army. ‘The resemblance 
is exact, down to the word “clanging” (kexAjyovres) applied to wild-fowl rising in 
alarm from their fen. Yet Scott knew not a word of Greek; and he could not have 
borrowed from Homer through Pope, for Pope’s version (of course) omits what Scott 

ives. 
: Again, the “subconscious self” of every writer teems with memories of what he 
has read, and he mistakes the ideas for his own. On re-reading Treasure Island, 
Mr. Stevenson recognized and confessed that he had unconsciously borrowed freely 
from Washington Irving and others: most conspicuously from Poe. I myself once 
wrote what I thought a fairly original tale, and afterwards discovered that J had been 
robbing Poe. All these accidents give his chance to the hunter of plagiarisms. If 
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Shakspeare, Moliére, Byron, and Scott are accused, who (that succeeds) can go 
blameless ? 

There are other ways of bringing in a man guilty of plagiarism. Everything, 
almost, that mortal mind can invent in literature has been invented. When She 
became immortal by passing through the fire, Mr. Rider Haggard (if his accusers 
had known Greek) might have been charged with cribbing from the Homeric hymn, 
where Demeter tries to make immortal the son of Celeus by bathing him in the 
flames of the hearth. Again, an author may use old documents for his purposes. 
Scott was attacked for doing so, and in Rob Roy (though nobody found him out) he 
put into the mouth of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, an accommodated form of a long passage 
in the Gartmore MS., an account of the Highlands written about 1748. If this be 
plagiarism, Scott was a plagiarist. 

But the point is that “there is always a satisfaction in discovering the weaknesses 
of persons superior to ourselves,” and this satisfaction the critics of Dumas did not 
refuse to enjoy. We can follow their footsteps in Quérard’s Supercheries Lit- 
téraires Devoilées. The original edition is of 1847, the high tide of Dumas’s 
success as a novelist. In the edition of 1869 the eminent bibliographers Brunet and 
Jannet express their regret that Quérard was “so severe against the most prolific of 
our novelists.” He quotes articles by Granier de Cassagnac, in the Journal des 
Débats of 1833-34, when Dumas’s vogue as a dramatist was highest. M].Cherbuliez 
at the same time was assailing Dumas in the same manner.* M.de Loménie 
continued the attack under the mask of “ Un Homme de Rien: A Man of Straw.” 
Between 1829 and 1833 Dumas had become, in fact, notable as the author of Henri 
III., Christine (of Sweden), Richard d’Arlington (Darlington), Charles VII., 
Antony, and other pieces. He had been accused of plagiarism in the case of his 
plays. 

Dumas had taken an idea from Schiller, who took it from Shakspeare, who found 
it heaven knows where. Worse, Dumas had almost textually translated a page 
from Schiller’s Don Carlos. Again, Dumas had pilfered from Quentin Durward 
what Scott had “lifted” from Schiller’s Wallenstein. Letters, kerchiefs, and keys 
had been used as stage properties, it was demonstrated, by many authors before that 
brigand Dumas. Monaldeschi (in Christine) is in the same situation, between 
Paula and the Queen, as is Leicester (in Schiller’s Mary Stuart) between Mary 
and Elizabeth. .... The same idea was cribbed by Scott for Kenilworth. ... 
(Leicester, Amy Robsart, Elizabeth). - 

These misdeeds of Scott and Dumas, fellow-tenants of a den of thieves, I take 
from a work of M. Parigot, Le Drame d’Alexandre Dumas. Now, who does not 
see that the awkward situations of Monaldeschi and Leicester need no stealing— 
they are human, natural, of not infrequent occurrence. Sir Walter took his plot, 
not from Schiller, but from authentic history ; you may consult the contemporary 
letters of Cecil and the Spanish Ambassador, De Silva! Again, Dumas, most 
legitimately, uses the legend of Catherine Barlass, who thrust her arm through the 
bolt-holes when the murderers were hunting James I. of Scotland. Dumas is 
charged with stealing this idea from Scott, but the fact, if a fact, is historical (it 
comes late into history), and is open to all mankind. The same rule protects another 
“theft,” the idea of coercing a lady by squeezing her arm, as Lindsay is said to 
have coerced Mary Stuart at Loch Leven. Once more, Dumas adapted, in part, 
Scott’s tale The Surgeon’s Daughter. Then there are tales of dim, unacknowledged, 
or half acknowledged collaborations, and all the rest of the tattle which in our days 
often attributes a man’s books to his wife or to an intimate friend. 

Among the charges which rained upon Dumas only one was at all serious. Why 
did he make violent prize of a whole scene from Schiller? Why, in the words of 
the old story, did he “steal his brooms ready made”? Historical incidents, and 
obvious traditional situations, every man may employ. Keys, kerchiefs, and letters 
—there is no copyright in these old stage properties. But when it came to naked 
appropriation of form and matter, le bien d’autrui, then we admit, first, that 
Alexandre did the thing which was wrong; and, next, we must wonder why he did 
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it. Where was the temptation? If any man was rich in thick-crowding fancies, it 
was Alexandre Dumas. He did not need a scene “ made in Germany.” 
- Why are authors guilty of such superfluity of naughtiness? One asks in vain. 

The great Alexandre, in face of so many enemies, carried himself with an imperial 
haughtiness. He maintained that what he could make good use of was his own by 
right of conquest. He appealed to the names of Shakspeare and Molitre. They, like 
him, had been called plagiarists. But their works live, and where are the works of 
the authors from whom they borrowed? In brief, as M. Parigot remarks, 
“ Plagiarism, on the stage, is only to be found in bad pieces. Or rather, there is no 
such thing as plagiarism, but works which live, and others which die still-born.” The 
works of Dumas live; he breathes on these dry bones of chronicles, tales, and plays, 
and they clothe themselves in flesh and blood. In 1845 a man named Eugéne 
Jacquot, who plagiarised for himself the title “de Mirecourt,” wrote a pamphlet 
with a new set of accusations against Dumas. Dumas, M. Jacquot declared, relied 
solely on Maquet, Fiorentino, and others, and did not always even re-copy their 
work. To prove this it is said that Maquet, before half a dozen witnesses, wrote a 
phrase of five lines in which gwe occurred sixteen times. All the “ques” appeared 
next day in the Szécle, through which the novel was running. Maquet “ revolted,” 
says Mr. Fitzgerald, about 1850, when Dumas (as we shall see) went to Brussels. 
Without Maquet, Dumas was useless. But where was Maquet without Dumas? 
He, too, was nowhere. The Dumas element, the spirit and essence, the gaiety, the 
brilliant dialogue, the rapid invention of Dumas, were certainly never to be found 
in the works of Augustus Mackeat. 

Before the law, in 1856 and in 1858, M. Maquet claimed his right to be declared 
fellow-author of eighteen novels, all the best of them. It was recognized by the law 
that he had lent a hand, but he took no more than that by his legal adventures. 
M. Glinel publishes two of his letters to his counsel: “It is not justice which has 
won the day, but Dumas,” exclaims Augustus. He also complains that he is 
threatened with a new law-suit “avec l’éternel coquin qu’on appelle Dumas.” Time 
kills many animosities. According to M. About, M. Maquet lived to speak kindly of 
Dumas, as did his legion of other collaborators. ‘“ The proudest congratulate them- 
selves on having been trained in so good a school; and M. Auguste Maquet, the 
chief of them, speaks with real reverence and affection of his great friend.” 
Monsieur Henri Blaze de Bury describes Dumas’s method thus :— 

“The plot was considered by Dumas and his assistant. The collaborator wrote 
the book and brought it to the master, who worked over the draft, and re-wrote it all. 

- From one volume, often ill-constructed, he would evolve three volumes or four. 
Le Chevalier d’Harmental by Maquet at first was a tale of sixty pages. Often and often 
Dumas was the unnamed collaborator of others.”” M. Blaze de Bury has seen a 

_ score of pieces, signed by other names, of which Dumas in each case wrote 
two-thirds, M. About confirms M. Blaze de Bury’s account. He has known 
Dumas give the ideas to his collaborator. That gentleman then handed in a sketch, 
written on small leaves of paper. Dumas copied each leaf out on large paper, 
expanding, altering, improving, en y semant l’esprit a pleines mains. 

By this method of collaboration Dumas really did the work himself. He supplied 
the ideas and the esprit, and gave the collaborator a lesson in the art of fiction, much 
as a tutor teaches composition in Greek or Latin. In other examples, such as Le 
Chevalier d’Harmental, the idea, we know, came from Maquet, who had written a 

- conte on the subject. Nobody wanted the conte, and Dumas made it into the novel, 
whereby Maquet also benefited. In England collaboration in novel-writing is 
unusual. In the case of Mr. Rice and Sir Walter Besant we have Sir Walter’s 
description of “ how it was done,” and it appears that he did most of it. In another 
case familiar to me, A, an unpopular author, found in his researches a good and 
dramatic historical subject. On this he wrote a tale of seven chapters, and placed 
that tale in a drawer, where it lay for years. He then showed it to B, who made a 
play out of it. The play was nibbled at, but not accepted. B then took the subject, 
and, going behind the original story, worked up to the point at which it began, 
whence B and A continued it, and now the thing was a novel, which did not rival in 

~ popularity the works of Dumas. Probably in each case of collaboration the methods 
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differ. In one case each author wrote the whole of the book separately, and then the 
versions were blended. 

These are legitimate practices, but in his later years Dumas became less 
conscientious. There is a story, we have seen, that Maquet once inserted sixteen 
ques in one sentence, and showed it to his friends. Dumas never looked at it, and 
the sentence with its sixteen gues duly appeared in the fewilleton of next day’s 
newspaper, for in newspapers were the romances “serialized,” as the literary 
journals say (not that The Atheneum would use the phrase). I have never found 
that sentence in any of the novels, never met more than five ques in one sentence of 
Dumas’s, or more than five “ whiches”’ in one of Sir Walter Scott’s. As his age and 
indolence increased, the nature of things revenged itself on the fame and fortunes of 
Dumas. The author of the later novels, as M. Henri Blaze de Bury says, is 
« Dumas-Légion.” 

The true collaborators of Dumas were human nature and history. Men are 
eternally interesting to men, but in historical writing, before Scott, the men (except 
the kings and other chief actors) were left much in the vague. They and their deeds 
and characters lay hidden in memoirs and unprinted letters. Such a man as the 
Cavalier, Edward Wogan, “a very beautiful person,” says Clarendon, was briefly 
and inaccurately touched on by that noble author. More justice is done to him by 
his kinsman, the adventurous Sir Charles Wogan, in a letter to Swift. He did not 
escape Scott, who wrote a poem to his memory. Now, sucha character as Wogan, 
brave, beautiful, resourceful as D’Artagnan, landing in England with the gallows 
before his eyes, and carrying a troop of cavalry through the hostile Cromwellian 
country, “ wherever might lead him the shade of Montrose,” to join the Clans and 
strike a blow for King Charles, was precisely the character for Dumas. Such men 
as Wogan, such women as Jane Lane and Lady Ogilvy, Dumas rediscovered, and 
they were his inspiration. The past was not really dull, though dull might be the 
books of academic historians. They omitted the human element, the life, the colour, 
and, we are told, “scientific history” ought to be thus impartially jejune. The great 
public turns away from scientific history to Dumas and to modern imitators, good 
and bad, and how inordinately bad some of his followers can be! An American 
critic half despairs of his country because some silly novels, pretending to be 
historical, are popular. The symptom is good rather than bad. Untrained and 
undirected, falling on the stupid and ignorant new novels most loudly trumpeted, the 
young Americans do emancipate themselves from the tyranny of to-day, and their 
own fancy lends a glamour to some inept romance of the past. They dwell with 
tragedy and with Mary Stuart, though she be the Mary Stuart of a dull, incompetent 
scribbler. They may hear of Scott and Dumas, and follow them. 

Happy was the moment when Dumas (his enemies say it was Maquet) came 
across the Mémoires of D’Artagnan in the Bibliothéque Royale. The little book of 
three dumpy volumes is attributed to Sandraz de Courtilz, a hack of the seventeenth 
century, and is a mere romance, assigned to the actual D’Artagnan of history. The 
so-called “‘ Memoirs” were published by P. Marteau, Rouen, 1701-1702.* 

Dumas, in his Preface to the Musketeers, says that the sketches of men in the 
“ Memoirs” of D’Artagnan are masterly, though traced on gates of barracks and 
tavern walls. He asked himself “who were the Musketeers that, in the “‘ Memoirs,” 
called themselves Athos, Porthos, and Aramis?” and decided that they must be 
persons of quality. He readily invented the persons, the sly, valiant abbé, Aramis, 
the beau ténébreux, Athos, who drowns sorrow in a red sea of burgundy; the huge, 
honest, dull, kindly, braggart Porthos. Then he pretended to have been guided by 
Monsieur Paulin Paris to the MS. Memoirs of Athos “ Comte de la Fére,” and the 
rest was easy—to Dumas! 

In the “ Memoirs” of D’Artagnan he sets off from home with a gamboge-coloured 
nag worth twenty francs, and with ten crowns in his pocket. At Saint Dié, between 
Blois and Orleans, he has the adventure which Dumas places at Meung. But the 


* There is a new edition, published by Montgrédien & Cie, at Paris, without date, but, I think, of 1897. 
ae M. Gerald Brenan has traced the actual history and pedigree of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis—a 
uguenot ! 
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blonde Milady does not appear in the “ Memoirs,” as she does in the novel, during this 
introductory scene. M. de Tréville, however, is taken from the “ Memoirs,” though 
the brilliant scene of the Musketeers fencing on the stairs is Dumas’s own. Porthos, 
Aramis, and Athos, in the original, are brothers, and the bold carriage of D’Artagnan 
induces Porthos to enlist him for the duel with Jussac and his friends, the Cardinal’s 
men. The quarrels of D’Artagnan with each of the three Musketeers, and all the 
intrigue as to Buckingham, with the humour and the grace of the early chapters are 
our author’s own, though he has made spoil from the “ Memoirs” of the relations 
between the King, M. de Tréville and the Cardinal. The baldric of Porthos is 
borrowed from that of a Porthos-like character, M. de Besmaux (later Governor of 
the Bastille) in the “ Memoirs.’”’ Borrowed, too, is that morality of Porthos, and the 
procureur’s wife, which disagreeably reminds us of Tom Jones’s relations with Lady 
Bellasis. ‘ Porthos had a mistress like mine, young and fair, who gave him money,” 
says the D’Artagnan of the “Memoirs.” He goes, like his namesake of the novel, to 
England, but not on his romantic mission about the Queen’s diamonds. He is 
present at the battle of Newbury. Returning to Paris, he offends an Englishman 
by telling Henrietta Maria that he would prefer to live with bears rather than with 
her English subjects. A challenge passes, but D’Artagnan receives a billet of an 
affectionate kind from a lady of Henrietta Maria’s little Court, “ Milady wan 
the duel an unmentionable accident occurs to Aramis, D’Artagnan’s second; his 
opponent, however, runs away as in the novel. Athos and Porthos are not present, 
as in the novel. D’Artagnan wounds his man, who, as in the novel, is Milady’s 
brother. Milady mocks his passion, he consoles himself with her maid, and learns 
that her mistress loves de Wardes. Then comes Milady’s darkling tryst with 
de Wardes, of which D’Artagnan takes the shameful advantage that stains his 
character in the romance. The consequences of this intrigue, and the vengeance of 
Milady, are confined, in the Memoirs, to a kick from her fair foot and an attempt to 
have D’Artagnan assassinated. 

Dumas, it is seen, uses his materials with perfect freedom. He adapts plentifully 
from the so-called “ Memoirs ;” they instruct him as to the military manners and 
morals of the age, as to de Tréville, the King, and the Cardinal. He borrows the 
idea of intrigues which he combines with perfect originality. The “ Memoirs” gave 
him Milady, but he develops her and her relations with Athos and with the other 
Musketeers in his own brilliant fashion. He puts character, in short, into all his 
persons, they are as much his creations, almost, as if they had never appeared in the 
“Memoirs.” To Dumas alone (except as far as history offers some hints) are due 

-Anne of Austria, Buckingham, the thrilling adventures on the way to England, the 
amusing figures of the four valets, the dealings of Milady with Felton, the 
vengeance of the four Frenchmen on Milady—in fact, the whole conduct of the 

-story. Dumas seems to have needed a tuning-fork to be sounded, as it were, before 
he could begin his song, and the ‘“ Memoirs” of D’Artagnan supplied the note. 
When once he was in possession of the note his invention was inexhaustible. 

The affair of Buckingham was supplied to Dumas almost ready-made by the 
Memoirs of Madame de Motteville. Buckingham, in 1625, had gone to Paris 
to bring Henrietta to England. “He alone,” says Madame de Motteville, “ was 
audacious enough to attempt the heart of Anne of Austria.” He was gay “in all 
the precious stones of the English crown.” He had “twenty-seven suits,” all “rich 
as invention could frame or art fashion,” say letters of the period. The Queen of 
France admitted that she received his addresses with some degree of enjoyment. 

Their walk in the garden at Amiens is historical. They were alone in an alley; 
Buckingham was enterprising, the Queen called to her equerry, and blamed him for 
leaving them. “ This cry proved her virtue and discretion”; Buckingham wept, not 
unobserved, on parting from her. 

He left Henrietta Maria at Boulogne, returned to the French Court, found the 
Queen in bed, assez seule, knelt and passionately kissed the sheets. The Comtesse 
de Lannoi, a witness of the scene, told him that these were not the manners of 
France. He replied that he was not French. He then said the most tender 
things to the Queen, who “ without too much anger bade him rise and go.” He 
obeyed, but all this was carried to the French King’s ears. The equerry was 
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banished, with others of the household of the Queen. Anxious to return to France, 
and foiled in several attempts, Buckingham sowed discord between the two Kings, 
and made the expedition to La Rochelle, in hopes of entering Paris as Ambassador, 
during negotiations for peace. 

Carte, the Jacobite historian, tried to refute this account by proving an alibi for 
Buckingham, but Clarendon and Madame de Motteville, with letters of Holland to 
Buckingham, and a poem addressed by Voiture to the Queen, and treasured by her, 
are excellent evidence for the verity of the narrative :— 


. . « . Yous ies plus heureuse 
Lorsque vous étiez autrefots, 
Fe ne veux dire amourense, 
La Rime le veut toutefois. 


Voiture even named “le Duc de Bokingham” as the object of the royal passion, 
and the Queen kept a copy of Voiture’s lines in her cabinet. She was young, 
beautiful, gay, was wedded to “a laggard in love,” if not “a dastard in war,” and 
was surrounded by ladies as eminent for vivacity as Madame de Chévreuse, the 
belle amie of Aramis in the novel. Yet her Majesty’s heart does not appear to 
have been seriously engaged by a passion which was serious enough to Buckingham. 

While history supplied Dumas with this intrigue, it also provided the siege of 
La Rochelle and the murder committed by the fanatical Felton. How ingeniously 
has he woven the true into the false, connecting every thread with the warp and 
woof of the adventures of Milady! The bastion of St. Gervais is his own invention, 
and no more delightful scene of gay courage has romancer ever devised. The 
D’Artagnan of the “ Memoirs” was not at the siege of La Rochelle, but at that of 
Arras. His reminiscences cease to be of use, in detail, to Dumas, who henceforth 
follows his own fancy. 

Dumas has been blamed by moralists like Mr. Fitzgerald for depraving the 
morals of France! That he set an example of violence and frenzy, crime and 
licence on the stage, cannot easily be denied. But in the Musketeers he decidedly 
improves on the taste and morals of the France of 1630-1660, whether tested by 
D’Artagnan’s “Memoirs” or by the more authentic works of Tallemant and 
de Retz. He is infinitely more delicate, he apologizes for what he justly calls the 
‘“‘infamies”’ of certain proceedings of his heroes, and he puts heart and sentiment 
even into the light love of Milady’s soubrette. If D’Artagnan “had no youth, no 
heart, only ambition,” he acquires a heart as he goes on: and, indeed, never lacked 
one—for friends of his own sex. 

Dumas was at the opposite pole from a Galahad or a Joseph. His life, as regards 
women, was much like that of Burns or Byron. His morality on this point is that 
of the camp or of the theatre in which he lived so much. This must be granted as 
an undeniable fact. But there are other departments of conduct, and in the virtues 
of courage, devotion, fortitude, friendship, and loyalty, the Musketeers are rich 
enough. Their vices, happily, are not those of our age but of one much less 
sensitive on certain points of honour, as Dumas remarks, and as history proves. 
But the virtues of the Musketeers are, in any age, no bad example. 

Dumas never writes to inflame the passions, to corrupt, or to instruct a prurient 
curiosity. The standard of his work is far higher than that of his model or of the age 
about which he writes. His motto is sursum corda; he has not a word to encourage 
pessimism, or a taste for the squalid. He and his men face Fortune boldly, bearing 
what mortals must endure, and bearing it well and gaily. His ethics are saved by 
his humour, generosity, and sound-hearted humanity. ‘These qualities increase and 
become more manifest as this great cycle rolls on to its heroic culmination in the 
death of D’Artagnan, the death of Porthos, the unwonted tears of Aramis. 

For many years “ high sniffing” French critics have sneered at Dumas as a scene- 
painter, a dauber, a babe in psychological lore, and so forth. But of late we have 
seen in the success of M. Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, that France looks lovingly 
back on her old ideals of a frank and healthy life in the open air—a life of gallant 
swordsmen, kind friends, and true lovers. In Major Marchand, of the Fashoda 
affair, we may recognize a gentleman and soldier of the school of Dumas, not of 
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Maupassant, or Flaubert, or Zola. To know his task and to do it despite the most 
cruel obstacles; to face every form of peril with gaiety; to accept disappointment 
with a manly courtesy, winning the heartiest admiration from his political opponents, 
these are accomplishments after Dumas’s own heart; and this is a morality which 
the study of Dumas encourages, and which our time requires. 

The authors who relax, and discourage, and deprave may be thought better artists 
(an opinion which I do not share), but they are less of men than the author of The 
Three Musketeers. Who reads it, but wants to go on reading the sequel, znd the 
sequel to that, and, were it possible, yet another sequel? But Aramis alone of the 
four is left on the stage, and we pine for another sequel—with Aramis as Pope. 

I have dwelt on the Musketeers and their historical sources as a type of the 
powers and methods of Dumas. As much might be said in detail as to the sources 
of the other great novels, especially those of the Valois circle. History gives little 
more than the name of Chicot, and his ferocity in the St. Bartholomew massacres. 
La Mole, Coconnas, and le brave Bussy, were really “rather beasts than other- 
wise,” as the lad in Mr. Eden Philpotts’s Human Boy says about pirates. Catherine 
de Medici is the Catherine of the “Memoirs,” which are probably truthful on the 
whole, whatever criticism may say. Dumas fills with gaiety these old times of 
perfidy and cruelty; he adds Gorenflot and Chicot; he humanizes Coconnas; he 
even inspires regret for Henri III.; he has a Shakspearean love and tolerance for 
his characters. The critics may and do sniff, but Dumas pleased George Sand, 
Thackeray, and Mr. Stevenson, who have praised him so well that feebler plaudits 
are impertinent. Thackeray especially chooses La Tulipe Noire as a complement 
and contrast to the Musketeers. Monte Cristo, rich and revengeful, has never been 
my favourite; I leave him when his treasure hunt is ended, and the Cagliostro cycle 
deals with matters too cruel for fiction. 

In brief, though the rest of the life of Dumas was full of labour, the anni mirabiles 
of 1844-1850 are the prime of his harvests. In 1844, on a tour with the son of 

érome Napoleon (who certainly had a strange bear-leader), Dumas saw the actual 
isle of Monte Cristo; it dwelt in his boyish fancy, and became the earliest of all 
Treasure Islands; but its use as the first part of a tale in the manner of Eugéne 
Sue was an afterthought—like the American scenes and Mrs. Gamp in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. In 1843-44, Dumas, being rich, built his Abbotsford, Monte Cristo, 
between Saint Germain and Marly le Roi. Thenceforth it was the farce of which 
the real Abbotsford is the tragedy. It was open house and endless guests, very 
unlike the guests who visited the villa on the Tweed. At both houses many dogs 
were kept, at Monte Cristo only were piles of gold left lying about for every one to 
help himself. The Théatre Historique was also founded, that road to ruin Dumas 
could not leave untrodden, «nd he abandoned all his schemes to visit Spain and 
_ Algiers with the Duc de Montpensier, like Buckingham with Prince Charles. The 
celebrated vulture, Jugurtha, was now acquired and brought home, to fill his niche 
in the gallery of Mes Bétes, one of the most delightful books in the world. 

On returning Dumas found, like Odysseus, “troubles in his house,” angry editors 
clamorous for belated “copy.” Then came the parasites, and then the Revolution 
of 1848, exciting but expensive toa political man of letters. The Théatre Historique 
was ruined, and Dumas chose another path to financial collapse, the ownership of a 
newspaper. In 1851 Dumas went to Brussels, quarrelled with Maquet (one creditor 
among many), wrote his Mémoires, tried to retrench, but embarked on a new news- 
paper, Le Mousquetaire. Wewas the reverse of aman of business; Le Mousquetaire 
was not profitable like Household Words. ‘The office was a bear garden. More 
plays were written, more of every kind of thing was written, a weekly paper was 
attempted, and as the star of Alexandre fils was rising, the star of Alexandre pére 
descended through shady spaces of the sky. Dumas travelled in Russia, and wrote 
about that; he joined Garibaldi in 1860, and obtained in Italy an archeological 

appointment! The populace of Naples did not take Dumas seriously, any more 
than the staff of the British Museum would have done. For reasons known or 
unknown to the mob they hooted and threatened the Director of Excavations: the 
editor of a Garibaldian newspaper, the father of the god-daughter of Garibaldi, a 
child whose mother had accompanied Dumas in the costume of a sailor. At this 
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time the hero was fifty-eight, and perhaps the Neapolitans detected some incongruity 
between the age and the proceedings of the Director of Excavations. Perhaps la 
vertu va se nicher in the hearts of the lower classes of “the great sinful streets” of 
the city of Neapolis.* 

In 1864 Dumas and the new Italian Government were not on harmonious terms. 
He left his Liberal newspaper and his meritorious excavations in Pompeii; he 
returned to Paris accompanied by a lady bearing the pleasing name of Fanny 
Gordosa. The gordosiousness, if I may use the term, of Fanny far exceeded her 
capacities as a housekeeper and domestic manager, and the undefeated veteran had 
to pursue that hunt for the piéce de cent sous whereof wehave spoken. Lajeunesse 
n'a quun temps, but Dumas was determined “to be boy for ever.”’ Stories are told 
about him which, whether they be true or untrue, are better unrepeated. Senile 
boyishness, where the sex is concerned, cannot be seemly. Money became more 
scarce as work ceased to be genuine work. Dumas fell to giving public lectures. 
A daughter came to attend him, as the Duchess of Albany presided over and more or 
less reformed the last years of her royal father. In 1869-70 the strength of this 
Porthos of the pen was broken: c’est trop lourd! In the autumn of 1870, about the 
time of the disaster of Sedan, the younger Dumas carried his father to a village 
near Dieppe. They kept from him the sorrows of these days, his mind dwelt with 
the past and the dead. He died on December 5th, and on the same day, at Dieppe, 
the Germans reached the sea. His body lies at Villers-Cotterets, beside his father 
and mother. 


® The anecdote of the young lady in marine attire I owe to Mr. Davidson’s book, p. 329. 
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Wherein it is shown that, despite their names in Os and Is, the Heroes of 
the Tale we shall have the honour to relate are Historical and not Mythological 
Personages. 


T is a year ago that, while making researches in the Bibliothéque Royale in view 
of our History of Louis XIV., we lighted by chance on the Memoirs of M. 
D’Ariagnan, printed,—as was the case with most of the works of that period 
whose authors were desirous of telling the truth without risking a more or less 
lengthened sojourn in the Bastille——at Amsterdam, and published by Pierre Rouge. 
The title attracted me; I carried the book home with me,—after obtaining the 
Librarian’s permission, of course,—and devoured it at my leisure. 

It is no part of my intention to give an analysis of this curious work; I must 
rest satisfied with referring such of my readers as appreciate pictures of the life of 
former days to the pages of the book itself. There they will find a series of portraits 
drawn by a master hand ; and albeit these sketches are in most instances traced on 
barrack walls and behind tavern doors, they will none the less recognise the features, 
portrayed in as life-like a manner as in M. Anquetil’s History itself, of Louis XIII., 
Anne of Austria, Richelieu, Mazarin, and the majority of the courtiers of that 
period. 

But, needless to say, what strikes the poet’s capricious fancy is not always identical 
with what draws the attention of the generality of readers. So while duly admiring, 
as everybody must, the details we have named, the point that particularly rivetted 
our own interest was one that certainly no one else had even so much as noticed. 

D’Artagnan relates how on his first visit to M. de Tréville, Captain of the King’s 
Musketeers, he encountered in the ante-chamber three young men serving in the 
famous corps to which he was soliciting the honour of admission, who bore the 
names of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis respectively. 

It must be confessed these strange names roused our keenest interest, and the idea 
at once occurred to us that they were merely pseudonyms, under which D’Artagnan 
had disguised other and perhaps illustrious names,—unless indeed the bearers of 
these borrowed titles had themselves selected them on the day when, from caprice 
or disappointment or reverse of fortune, they had donned the simple jacket of the 
Musketeer. 

From that moment we had no peace of mind till we should discover in the works 
of contemporary writers some trace of these extraordinary names, which had so 
piqued our curiosity. 

A mere list of the books we read with this end in view would fill a whole chapter, 
—possibly a very instructive, but scarcely a very amusing one for our readers. 
Suffice it to say that just as we were yielding to discouragement and on the point of 
abandoning our search, we found at last, guided by the advice of our illustrious and 
learned friend Paulin Paris, a folio MS., quoted under the No. 4772 or 4773 (we 
cannot for the moment recollect which) and entitled :— Memoir of the Count de la 
Fére, relating to sundry incidents which occurred in France toward the end of the 
reign of King Louis XIII. and the beginning of that of King Louis XIV.” 

Imagine our delight when, on turning over the leaves of this MS., our forlorn 
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hope, on p. 20 we came across the name of Athos, on p. 27 the name of Porthos, and 
on p. 31 that of Aramis. 

This discovery of a manuscript hitherto quite unknown, in an age when the 
Science of History is pursued with so much diligence and success, seemed next door 
toa miracle, Accordingly we lost no time in soliciting permission to print it, hoping 
one day to knock successfully at the doors of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, fortified with the results of other men’s labours, supposing, as was only 
too likely, we failed to win an entry into the Académie Francaise on the strength of 
our own literary bag and baggage. Permission was granted us very graciously, we 
are bound to say,—a fact we hereby call public attention to, as offering a direct 
contradiction to the insinuations of ill-natured persons, who will have it that we live 
under a Government that affords but meagre encouragement to men of letters. 

It is the first part of this precious MS. we now present to our readers, supplying 
it with a suitable title, and undertaking if, as we do not doubt it will, this first 
instalment meets with the success it deserves, to proceed at once with the publica- 
tion of the second. Meantime, a godfather being a second father, we invite the 
reader to hold us responsible, and not the Count de la Fére,—whether the contents 
please his palate or pall upon it. 

With these provisos we will now get on with our story. 
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CHAPTER I 
M. D’ARTAGNAN’S THREE GIFTS TO HIS SON 


T was in the year 1625 and the first 
Monday in the month of April, as 
the chronicles tell us, and the town of 
Meung (where the author of the 
* Romance of the Rose” was born) was 
in a veritable state of uproar. You 
might really have supposed the Hugue- 
nots were up in arms and a second 
Rochelle being enacted. Women were 
running out into the High Street, and 
their children crying on the doorstep 
while the burghers, hastily donning 
their armour and grasping musket and 
partisan to back up their somewhat 
precarious valour, rushed off in the 
direction of the hostelry of the Jolly 
Miller, where a dense swarm of noisy 
and inquisitive folks had collected, more 
and more dashing up every moment to 
swell the crowd. 

In those good old days such panics 
were only too common, as was natural 
enough at a period when social order 
was continually threatened by party 
strife and undermined by Court intrigue. 
Sometimes it was the nobles quarrelling 
amongst themselves ; or the King plotting 
against the Cardinal; or else the Spaniard 
intriguing against the King. Then, besides 
Court cabals and open wars, gangs of 
robbers had to be reckoned with, mendi- 
cants, Huguenots, wolves, and des- 
peradoes, who were the general enemies 
of mankind. Robbers, wolves, and ban- 
ditti kept the burghers in a constant state 
of alarm; nobles and Huguenots often 
drove them into rebellion. Sometimes 
they even rose in revolt against the King, 
but never against the Cardinal or the 
Spaniard. But on this particular Monday 
in the month of April, no red and yellow 
standard was fluttering in the breeze, nor 
were Richelieu’s soldiers to be seen in 
the streets; so the good citizens made for 
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the inn of the Jolly Miller, where they soon 
learned the cause of the disturbance. 

It was a young man—a few strokes of 
the pen will suffice to describe him. 
Picture to yourself a Don Quixote of 
eighteen. Don Quixote without hisarmour. 
Don Quixote clad in a woollen doublet, 
the original hue of which had faded toa 
nondescript tint, something between pale 
sky-blue and wine colour. His face was 
long and brown, his cheek-bones high, 
which is a sign of shrewdness, the 
muscles of the jawbone largely developed, 
which is typical of the Gascon, and serves 
to distinguish him,. even without his 
barret cap,—but this young man wore a 
barret cap, trimmed with a feather of 
some sort. His eye was frank and full 
of intelligence; his nose aquiline and 
finely formed. He was too big to be 
called a boy, and yet was not a full- 
grown man. One might have taken 
him to be a farmer’s son on a journey 
but for the long sword which dangled from 
a leather sling and smote against the 
owner’s calves when he walked, and 
against the flanks of his steed when he 
rode. 

For our young hero had a steed which 
drew all eyes. It was a Béarn pony, 
rising thirteen, of a yellowish colour, 
without a hair in its tail; but not without 
windgalls on its legs. This pony held its 
head so low that a martingale was quite 
unnecessary. Still it managed to do its 
twenty-four miles a day. Unfortunately 
the valuable qualities of the steed were so 
well concealed by the strangeness of its 
colour and its extraordinary appearance, 
that from the moment our hero entered 
Meung by the Beaugency gate, it created 
among the burghers an unfavourable 
impression, which extended to the rider. 

Young D’Artagnan (for that was the 
name of this Don Quixote, who owned 
the new Rosinante) was painfully aware 
of the sensation he excited, and of the 
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ridiculous appearance his steed gave him, 
good horseman though he was. In fact, 
he had groaned inwardly when accepting 
this gift from his father. Still he knew 
that even such a beast was worth at least 
#20, and the words of his father which 
accompanied the gift were above all price. 

“My son,” said the good old Gascon 
gentleman, speaking with a pure Béarn 
accent (which even Henri IV. never quite 
lost), “My son, this horse was born on 
yous father’s home-farm nearly thirteen 
years ago, and there it has lived ever 
since, which fact alone should make you 
love it. Never sell it, and see that it has 
a peaceful and honoured old age. If you 
use itin the wars, care for it as you would 
for an old servant. Andif you ever have 
the honour to go to Court, an honour to 
which remember your ancient nobility 
entitles you, be worthy of your name of 
gentleman, which has been borne by your 
ancestors for five hundred years. Never 
forget this for your own sake and all that 
belong to you, your family and friends. 
Do not allow yourself to be dictated to by 
any one but the Cardinal or the King. 
It is only by bravery, remember, by 
bravery alone, that a gentleman can make 
his way in these days. He who hesitates 
for a moment may lose his chance, and 
fortune may never offer another. You are 
young, and your career is before you. 
As for courage, there are two reasons why 
you should possess it: one is that you are 
a Gascon; the other that you are my son. 
Fear no danger, but rather court adven- 
ture. I have taught you how to use the 
sword; you have muscles of iron, a wrist 
of steel. Fight on every possible occasion, 
and as duels are forbidden by law, double 
courage is necessary, so fight all the more. 
My son, I have nothing to give you but 
fifteen crowns, my horse, and my advice. 
Your mother will give you a recipe for 
acertain balsam, which she had from a 
gipsy woman. This has a marvellous 
power of healing all wounds, except such 
as touch the heart. Make the best of 
everything, and may you live long and 
happily. I have only one word to add, 
and that is to hold up an example for 
your guidance. Not myself, for I have 
never been to Court, and have only taken 
part in the Wars of Religion as a volun- 
teer. The example I wish you to follow 
is that of M. de Tréville, who was once a 
friend and neighbour of my own. M. de 
Tréville, as a child, had the honour of being 


the playfellow of our King, Louis XIIL., 
whom God preserve. Sometimes their 
games ended in battles, and in these 
battles the King was not always the victor. 
The blows which he received from M. de 
Tréville only increased the friendship and 
esteem he felt for the companion of his 
youth. M. de Tréville fought many a 
fight with others afterwards, five times 
during his journey to Paris, seven times 
between the death of the late King and 
the accession of our present Sovereign,— 
and that does not include wars and sieges ; 
while during the reign of our present King 
he has fought perhaps a hundred times. So 
that, in spite of edicts, orders and decrees, 
there he is, Captain of the Musketeers, 
a leader of a legion of Czesars, whom the 
King holds in high honour, and whom 
even the Cardinal fears, who, as we all 
know, fears nothing else. More than this, 
M. de Tréville receives for his services 
ten thousand crowns a year,—a great man 
every way. Yet he began like you. Go 
to him and give him this letter; follow 
his example, and you may do as well as 
he has done.” 

Then M. D’Artagnan girded his own 
sword upon his son, kissed him on both 
cheeks, and gave him his blessing. 

When the young man left his father’s 
apartment, he found his mother waiting 
for him with the famous recipe, which 
would doubtless be frequently required, 
if his father’s counsels were followed. 
His mother’s farewells were naturally 
longer and more tender; for though M. 
D’Artagnan loved his son, M. D’Artagnan 
was a man, and considered it unmanly to 
give way to his feelings; but Mme. 
D’Artagnan was a woman, and a mother. 
She wept bitterly, and we may say it in 
praise of her son that, notwithstanding 
his effort to control himself, as became a 
future Musketeer, he shed more tears 
than he could well conceal. 

The same day the young man set out 
on his journey, taking with him his 
father’s three gifts, viz. fifteen crowns, 
the horse, and the letter for M. de 
Tréville, with paternal advice thrown in. 

With this equipment, D’Artagnan was, 
both morally and physically, a counter- 
part of the hero of Cervantes, to whom 
we so happily compared him, when our 
duties as historian obliged us to sketch 
his portrait. Don Quixote mistook wind- 


mills for giants, and sheep for armies; 


D’Artagnan thought every smile was an 
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““HE CAME FORWARD WITH ONE HAND ON THE HILT OF. HIS SWORD 


AND THE OTHER ON HIS HIP” 
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insult, ana every look a provocation. So 
that all the way from Tarbes to Meung 
he was continually clenching his fist, and 
his hand was for ever on the hilt of his 
sword. Still, the fist struck no blow, and 
the sword was never actually drawn from 
its scabbard. 

Of course, the sight of the strange 
steed often excited a smile among the 
passers-by; but when they saw a sword 
of such formidable length, and, above the 
sword, an eye of such ferocity, they 
checked their hilarity, or endeavoured to 
conceal their mirth by laughing on only 
one side of their faces, like the masks of 
the ancient drama. 

Thus it happened that the dignity of 
our hero suffered no intolerable outrage, 
till he arrived at the ill-starred town of 
Meung. 

But there, while he was dismounting, 
unassisted, at the gate of the Jolly 
Miller—for neither host nor ostler 
came to hold his stirrup—D’Artagnan 
perceived, through an open window on 
the ground floor, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished appearance, but rather stern 
of feature, conversing with two others, 
who seemed to pay him considerable 
deference. Of course D’Artagnan, as 
usual, suspected that he himself must be 
the subject of conVersation, and listened 
accordingly. 

This time he was not altogether mis- 
taken, for, though the words he over- 
heard did not directly refer to himself, 
‘they did refer to his steed. The distin- 
guished stranger was enumerating his 
various qualities, and the audience, while 
jistening with evident respect, were ever 
and anon convulsed with uncontrollable 
laughter. 

Now, when we know that a half smile 
was sufficient to rouse the ire of the 
young traveller, the effect of such bois- 
terous mirth may easily be imagined. 
Nevertheless, D’Artagnan, at first, con- 
trolled himself sufficiently to inspect this 
bold personage, who was thus turning 
him into ridicule. He gazed haughtily at 
the stranger, who appeared to be a man 
of from forty to forty-five years of age. 
His eyes were dark and piercing, his 

_complexion pale, his nose prominent, and 
he hada black and well-trimmed mous- 
tache. He was dressed in a doublet and 
hose of a violet hue, with aiguillettes of 
_the same colour, but in no way orna- 
mented, save by the customary slashes, 
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| which showed the shirt beneath. This 
| doublet and hose, though new, looked 
creased, as it might be by long travel. 

D’Artagnan did not take long to note 
these characteristics, which seemed to 
have a special interest for him, perhaps 
from an instinctive feeling that the 
stranger might in some way influence his 
destiny. 

Now, just at the moment when the 
young Gascon had fixed his gaze on the 
stranger in the violet doublet, that gentle- 
man made one of his most learned and 
profound remarks respecting the Béarnese 
pony, at which his audience laughed 
louder than ever; and for once in a way 
a slight smile passed over the face of 
the speaker. This time, at any rate, 
D’Artagnan was actually insulted, and 
fully convinced as he was that the insult 
was intended, he drew his cap down over 
his eyes, and in imitation of sundry Court 
fashions he had learnt in Gascony from 
the young nobles who were travelling 
there, he came forward with one hand on 
the hilt of his sword and the other on his 
hip. Unluckily, with every step he took 
forward his wrath more completely mas- 
tered him, and, instead of the dignified 
and haughty speech he had intended as a 
prelude to his challenge, he had nothing 
on his tongue to utter but a gross person- 
ality, which he further emphasized with 
threatening and furious gestures. 

As soon as he could control himself, he 
cried, “I say, sir; yes, you who are 
skulking there behind that shutter, be 
kind enough to tell me what is the joke, 
that 1 may laugh too.” 

The stranger withdrew his eyes slowly 
from the steed, and fixed them on the 
young Gascon, as if he did not understand 
at once that such extraordinary language 
could possibly be addressed to himself. 
Then, when he could no longer have any 
doubt on the subject, he frowned slightly, 
and in a tone of unspeakable irony and 
insolence said,— 

“Tam not speaking to you, sir.” 

“But I am speaking to you!” cried 
D’Artagnan, more than ever infuriated 
by this mixture of insolence and cool 
politeness, this correct yet contemptuous 
manner. The stranger glanced at him 
again, smiled scornfully, and then left the 
window, and, coming out of the inn with 
a slow and measured step, placed himself 
in front of the horse, not two paces from 
D’Artagnan. His cool behaviour and 
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the mocking expression of his countenance 
moved to still greater mirth the individuals 
he had been conversing with, who had 
remained inside, at the window. 

D’Artagnan, on seeing him approach, 
grasped his sword and drew it a foot’s 
length out of the scabbard. 

“This steed is, or I should rather say 
has been in his prime, a veritable butter- 
cup,” resumed the stranger, continuing to 
address his friends in the window, without 
heeding in the least the wrath of D’Artag- 
nan, who, by this time, had placed himself 
in a threatening attitude between the 
stranger and his auditors. ‘ This colour 
is fairly common in botany, but among 
horses it is an unquestionable rarity.” 

“Some laugh at a horse who would not 
dare to laugh at the master of the horse!” 
cried D’Artagnan, in his fury. 

“Tt is not often I laugh,” replied the 
unknown, “my face will tell you that. 
Still I beg to reserve to myself the right 
of laughing when I please.” 

“And I,” cried D’Artagnan, “ will let 
no man laugh when it does not please me.” 

“Really, sir,” replied the stranger, 
more coolly than ever. ‘“ Well, well, no 
matter,” and turning on his heel, he was 
about to enter the inn by the large gate- 
way under which D’Artagnan, when he 
first arrived, had noticed a saddle-horse 
waiting. 

But D’Artagnan was not the sort of 
man to allow any one to escape him in 
this way, after having had the insolence 
to ridicule him. He drew his sword right 
out of the scabbard, and dashed after him, 
crying out,— 

“Right about face, Mr. Impudence, if 
you don’t want me to strike you in the 
back.” 

“Strike me!” said the other, turning 
sharply, and looking at the young man 
with wonder as wellas scorn. ‘“ Why, my 
good fellow, you must be crazy.” Then 
in a low tone, half to himself, he mut- 
tered,— 

“ What a pity it is! This would be 
quite a find for the King, who is looking 
for plucky fellows to fill the ranks of his 
Musketeers.” 

He had scarcely spoken when D’Artag- 
nan made a desperate lunge at him, and 
but for the fact that he sprang back just 
in time, the stranger would not have lived 
to make another jest. Then, seeing that 
the matter was now beyond a joke, the 
stranger drew his sword, saluted his as- 


sailant, and stood on his guard. But at 
that very moment his two friends and the 
innkeeper fell upon the Gascon with 
sticks, shovels, and tongs. The diversion 
completely checked D’Artagnan’s attack, 
and whilst he turned to face this sudden 
shower of blows, his adversary sheathed 
his sword as coolly as he had drawn it, 
and became a passive spectator of the 
fight, murmuring, however, “A plague on 
these Gascons! Stick him on his orange 
horse again and let him go.” ' 

“ Not till I’ve killed you, you miserable 
coward!” yelled D’Artagnan, boldly facing 
the situation, and refusing to yield one 
inch to his three assailants, who never 
ceased to shower blows upon him. 

“Upon my soul! these Gascons are 
simply incorrigible,” muttered the stran- 
ger. ‘“ Well, keep him on the dance, 
since he will have it so; perhaps he will 
soon have had enough of it.” 

But the stranger did not know what an 
obstinate character he had to deal with. 
D’Artagnan was the last man to cry for 
quarter; and so the fight went on for 
some seconds; but at last the Gascon 
was utterly exhausted, and let his sword 
fly out of his hand, and it was broken 
in two by the blow of a cudgel. At 
the same time he was struck on the 
forehead, and brought to the ground, 
covered with blood, and almost fainting. 

It was at this juncture that people 
came flocking to the spot from all parts 
of the town; and the innkeeper, who was 
afraid of a scandal, with the help of his 
servants carried the injured man into the 
kitchen, where his wounds were attended 
to. 

As for the stranger, he took up his 
place in the window again, looking at the 
crowd with an air of impatience, as if 
annoyed that they did not at once disperse. 

“Well, how goes it with this mad- 
man?” he exclaimed to the innkeeper, 
who had come to the door to inquire 
whether he was hurt. 

“T hope your Excellency is safe and 
sound,” said the innkeeper. 

“Oh, yes, I am perfectly well, my 
good host. But I want to know how our 
young friend is.” 

“He is better now,” said the inn- 
keeper; “ but he fainted away at first.” 

“ Really!” said the stranger. 

“But before he fainted,” continued 
the innkeeper, “he rallied his remaining 
strength to challenge and defy you.” 
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“Why, this fellow must be the very 
devil,” cried the stranger. 

“Oh, no, your Excellency,” said the 
innkeeper with a grin of contempt, “he is 
not the devil; for when he fainted, we 
searched his valise, and found nothing 
there but a clean shirt and a dozen 
crowns. Still, before he fainted, he did 
say that if this had happened in Paris, 
you would be repenting your conduct by 
now; but that, even as it is, the insults 
he has received from you will be fully 
avenged, and that precious soon.” 

“Then,” said the unknown, coolly, “ he 
must be indeed some Prince in disguise.” 

“7 have told you all this purposely,” 
said the innkeeper, “in order that you 
may be on your guard.” 

“ Didn’t he mention any one’s name in 
his anger?” 

“Yes, by the way,he did. He slapped 
his pocket and said, ‘ Wait and see what 
M. de Tréville will say when he hears 
how his protégé has been treated.’”’ 

“ M. de Tréville,” repeated the stranger 
thoughtfully; “put his hand on_ his 
pocket and mentioned the name of de 
Tréville, did he? Now, my good sir, 
when the young man fainted, I suppose 
you searched his pockets. What did you 
find there?” 

“A letter addressed to M. de Tréville, 
Captain of the King’s Musketeers.” 

“ Really !”—“ It is just as I have told 
your Excellency.” 

The innkeeper, who was not very 
observant, did not notice the change that 
came over the face of the stranger on 
hearing this. The unknown rose from 
his seat at the window, on the sill of 
which he had been leaning his elbow, and 
frowning with sudden vexation, muttered 
between his teeth,— 

* The devil! Is it possible that Tré- 
ville has sent this Gascon to waylay me? 
He is but young for such a game, buta 
sword thrust is a sword thrust, and one 
has less suspicion of a youth than of an 
older man. A feeble instrument will 
sometimes suffice to frustrate a great 
design.” 

Then the stranger remained for some 
minutes in deep thought. At last he 
said, “ Mine host, can’t you manage to 
get rid of this mad stripling forme? It 
is against my conscience to kill him, and 
yet,” added he in a cold and threaten- 
ing tone, “he vexes me shrewdly. Where 
is he now?” 
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“In my wife’s chamber on the first 
floor, where they are attending to him.” 

“ Where are his valise and other things ? 
Has he taken off his doublet ?” 

** All his property is downstairs in the 
kitchen, but of course if he is an annoy- 
ance to you, the crazy young fool—” 

“Of course he annoys me. He has 
made an infernal disturbance here in your 
inn. Respectable people cannot be ex- 
pected to tolerate it; so please make out 
my account, and call my servant—” 

‘“*T hope, sir, you do not mean to leave 
us so soon.” 

“TY had fully intended going to-day, 
and that is why I ordered my horse to be 
saddled. I hope this has been done?” 

“Yes, sir; as your Excellency may 
see, your horse is standing, ready saddled, 
under the great gateway.” 

“ Very well then, do as I told you.” 

“Well, upon my word,” muttered the 
innkeeper to himself. “Is it possible that 
he is afraid of that boy?” 

But the haughty glance of the stranger 
brooked no delay; so he bowed humbly 
and retired. 

“JT must take care this young upstart 
does not see Milady,” muttered the 
stranger. ‘“ Her carriage ought to be here 
soon; in fact, it is behind time now. 
Perhaps I had better mount my horse 
and go to meet her. But I should like to 
know what this letter to Tréville is 
about,” and the stranger, still muttering 
to himself, went off in the direction of the 
kitchen. 

Meantime the innkeeper, who had 
made up his mind that the stranger was 
leaving the inn on account of the young 
Gascon, went back to his wife’s room, 
where he found D’Artagnan just recover- 
ing consciousness. So he gave him to 
understand that the police would deal 
severely with him if he took to quarrel- 
ling with great lords—for the innkeeper 
was quite convinced the unknown could 
be nothing less than a nobleman— 
and at the same time he insisted that, 
notwithstanding his weak condition, 
D’Artagnan must get up and leave the 
inn as soon as possible. So the young 
Gascon, half dazed as he was, without his 
doublet, and with his head bandaged, got 
up and went downstairs. 

When he arrived in the kitchen, the 
first thing he saw was his late antagonist, 
who was standing by the step of a travel- 
‘ling carriage drawn by two Normandy 
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horses, and quietly conversing with the 
occupant. 

This was a lady, whose face could be 
seen through the carriage window. She 
seemed to be a young woman of about 
twenty-one years of age. We have 
already noticed how quick D’Artagnan 
was to seize the expression of a face. 
One glance told him that she was young 
and beautiful; and her beauty struck 
him the more because of the marked 
contrast it displayed to those types of 
Southern loveliness D’Artagnan was 
most familiar with. For she was pale 
and fair; her long curling hair fell in 
profusion over shoulders; her eyes were 
blue ‘and languishing; her lips were of 
rose and her hands of alabaster. She was 
talking with great animation tothe stranger, 

“Then what does his Eminence wish 
me to do?” said the lady. 

“To return instantly to England, and 
if the Duke should quit London to inform 
his Eminence immediately.” 

“And are there no other instructions ?” 
asked the fair one. 

“Yes, you will find them in this box; 
but don’t open it till you arrive on the 
other side of the Channel.” 

“Very well, and what are you going to 
do ?””—“T shall go back to Paris.” 

“Without punishing that malapert 
boy?” asked the lady. 

The unknown was just about to answer, 
when D’Artagnan, who had been listening 
to all this, dashed out of the door. 

“It is that malapert boy who is going 
to inflict the punishment,” he roared, 
“and I hope this time the culprit will not 
escape, as he did before.” 

“Will not escape!” 
stranger, frowning at him. 

“ Well!” cried D’Artagnan, “ I suppose 
you will scarcely have the face to run 
away in the presence of a lady!” 

“ Remember,” said the lady, when she 
saw her friend lay his hand upon his 
sword, “remember the slightest delay 
may spell ruin to our cause.” 

“ You are right,” cried her companion ; 
“you must go your way at once, and I 
mine,” and bowing to the lady, he sprang 
into his saddle, while the driver of the 
carriage, in obedience to his orders, lashed 
the horses into a gallop in the opposite 
direction. 

“ You have forgotten your bill,” shouted 
the innkeeper, whose respect for the 
mysterious traveller was changed into 


repeated the 


contempt when he found him riding off 
without paying his reckoning. 

“Pay him, you stupid,” cried the 
unknown to his groom, without checking 
his horse. So the groom threw some 
silver to the innkeeper and galloped off 
after his master. 

“Coward! Scoundrel! Impostor!” 
yelled D’Artagnan, rushing out after 
them; but he was still too weak for 
violent exertion. He had not gone ten 
paces before he was seized with dizziness, 
a cloud passed before his eyes, and he fell 
fainting in the middle of the road, still 
muttering, “‘ Coward! coward ! coward!” 

“You are quite right,” said the inn- 
keeper, who had come to his assistance, 
and wished to ingratiate himself with the 
unfortunate youth and to make some 
amends for his previous conduct. 

“Yes, an arrant coward,” repeated 
D’Artagnan ; “ but she was a beauty.” 

“She! what she?” asked the inn- 
keeper.—“ Milady,” murmured the Gascon, 
and then fainted off again. 

“ Well! it’s all the same to me,” said 
the innkeeper. “I’ve lost two customers, 
it’s true; but I have got this one safe for 
some days to come, and that will be eleven 
crowns in my pocket, anyhow.” 

Eleven crowns was precisely the sum 
left in the Gascon’s purse. 

The innkeeper counted on keeping him 
for eleven days at a crown a day; but 
again he reckoned without his guest, 
for on the following morning at five 
o’clock D’Artagnan rose and went down 
to the kitchen without help. There 
he asked for wine, oil, rosemary, and 
sundry other ingredients. Then, from his 
mother’s recipe, he compounded an oint- 
ment, which he applied to his numerous © 
wounds, replacing the bandages himself 
and positively refusing the services of 
any physician. Thanks to the virtues 
of the ointment, and thanks also, it may © 
be, to the absence of a physician, D’Ar.. 
tagnan was walking about the same even- © 
ing, and the next morning was nearly well. 

The only personal expense the Gascon 
had incurred was for the rosemary, oil, 
and wine, for he had eaten and drunk 
nothing ; though the yellow horse, accord- _ 
ing to the ostler’s account, had eaten three 
times as much as a horse of his size 
could reasonably require. But when © 
D’Artagnan pulled out his old velvet — 
purse containing the eleven crowns, in 
order to settle his account, he suddenly 
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discovered that the letter addressed to 
M. de Tréville was gone. 

The young man searched patiently for 
the letter, turned out his pockets, rum- 
maged through his valise, and hunted 
everywhere again and again; and when 
it dawned upon him that the letter was 
‘really gone, he flew, for the third time, 
into such a passion that a fresh supply 
of wine, oil, and rosemary was likely to 
be required; for when this fiery youth 
began to rage and threaten to destroy 
everything in the place if his letter was 
not found, the innkeeper seized a spit, his 
wife a broom handle, and the servants the 
sticks they had used on the last occasion. 

“ My letter of recommendation !”’ cried 
the Gascon. “I want my letter of 
recommendation, or, damn me, I'll spit 
you all like so many larks!” 

Unfortunately there was one obstacle 
which must effectually prevent the angry 
youth from carrying out his threat. His 
sword had been broken in two in his 
first encounter—a circumstance he had 
quite forgotten. Sowhen D’Artagnan drew 
his sword, he found that he had nothing 
in his hand but the stump of a blade not 
a foot in length. This the innkeeper had 
carefully stuck into the scabbard; the 
rest of the blade he had put away witha 
view to making a larding pin out of it for 
his own use. 


This would not have checked our | 


hero’s wrath; but the innkeeper, reflect- 
ing that there was some reason for his 
vexation, said, “ My good sir, where can 
this letter have got to?” 

“Yes, that’s what I want to know,” 
cried D’Artagnan. “To begin with, I 
must tell you that the letter is for M. 
de Tréville himself, and must be found. 

._Mark my words, if it’s not found, and 
that quickly, he will know how to set 
about finding it.” 

This menace thoroughly frightened 
the innkeeper ; for next to the King and 
the Cardinal, M. de Tréville was the man 
whose name was held most in awe by all 
classes of the community. Of course, 

there was Father Joseph; but his name 
Was never mentioned but with bated 
breath, so great was the fear inspired by 
_ his Grey Eminence, for so the Cardinal’s 
familiar was called. 

So the innkeeper threw away his spit, 
and ordering his wife and servants to lay 
down their weapons, set to work to find 
the lost letter, =~ 








“Ts there anything valuable in the 
letter?” asked he, after a few minutes’ 
search. 

“ Zounds! I should think so, indeed!” 
cried the Gascon, who trusted to this 
letter to help him make his way at Court. 
“ Why! it contained all my fortune!” 

“What! bills upon Spain?” asked 
the bewildered innkeeper. t 

“No. Bills upon his Majesty’s private 
treasury,’ replied D’Artagnon, who 
thought this statement was justified by 
the fact that he counted on getting into 
the King’s service by means of this letter. 

“The devil!” cried the innkeeper, 
petrified with astonishment. 

“But it isn’t the money,” continued 
the Gascon, with native assurance. “It 
isn’t the money I care about, it’s the 
letter that is of such vital importance. 
I’d rather have lost a thousand pounds 
than have lost that letter.” He was 
going to say twenty thousand pounds, 
but was checked by a sudden access of 
modesty. 

The innkeeper was at his wit’s end, 
when a happy thought struck him. 

“ The letter is not lost after all.” 

“ Why! what do you mean?” said the 
Gascon.—* I mean that it has been stolen 
from you.” 

“Stolen! By whom?” 

“By that gentleman who was here 
yesterday. You left your doublet in the 
kitchen. He went down there and did 
not come up again for sometime. I lay 
my life he’s the man who has stolen it.” 

“Think you so?” said D’Artagnan, 
without much conviction, knowing the 
value of the letter to be purely personal, 
and of no possible use to anybody but 
himself. “*Do you mean to say,” con- 
tinued the Gascon, “that you really 
suspect that impudent personage?” _ 

“More than that, I am _ morally 
certain,” said the innkeeper, “for when I 
told him your lordship was a protégé of 
M. de Tréville, and that you had a letter 
for that illustrious gentleman, he looked a 
trifle agitated, and went straight down to 
the kitchen, where he knew you had left 
your doublet.” 

“Then he must be the man who has 
robbed me,” cried D’Artagnan. “I shall 
make a full report to M. de Tréville, and 
M. de Tréville will undoubtedly lay the 
matter before the King.” Then, with 
great dignity, he took two crowns from his 
purse, and gave them to the innkeeper, 
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who followed him, cap in hand, to the 
gate. 

The young Gascon then mounted his 
yellow steed, and arrived without further 
adventure at the gate of St. Antoine out- 
side Paris. There he sold his steed for 
three crowns, which he thought was not 
a bad price, seeing that he had ridden 
him hard all the way from Meung. At 
any rate, the dealer who bought him pro- 
tested it was solely and only on account 
of the rarity of his colour that he gave 
such an exorbitant price for the beast. 

So our hero entered Paris on foot, with 
his little parcel under his arm, and wan- 
dered about till he found an apartment 
which suited his scanty means. The 
room he chose was a kind of garret in the 
Rue Fossoyeurs, near the Luxembourg. 
After paying the necessary arles, he took 
possession of his lodging, and spent the 
rest of the day in sewing some ornamen- 
tal braid on his doublet and hose. This 
braid his mother had taken off a new 
doublet’ of his father’s and given him 
surreptitiously. Then he went to the 
Quai de la Ferraille and got a new blade 
fixed to his sword hilt. After that he 
went back in the direction of the Louvre 
and inquired of the first Musketeer he 
met the way to the residence of M. de 
Tréville. This he eventually found in 
the Rue du Vieux Colombier, close to the 
lodging D’Artagnan had taken for him- 
self. This he looked upon as a happy 
omen, and fully satisfied with his conduct 
at Meung, with no regrets and full of 
hope for the future, he retired to rest, and 
slept the sleep of the brave. 

He did not wake till nine o’clock the 
next morning, when he rose, dressed, 
and made his way to the residence of M. 
de Tréville, who was the third most im- 

ortant person in the kingdom, as his 
father had told him. 


CHAPTER lI 
M. DE TREVILLE’S ANTECHAMBER 


DE TROISVILLE—for by that 

, name his family was still known 

in Gascony—or M. de Tréville, as he 
now styled himself at Paris, had actually 
begun life in very much the same way 
that D’Artagnan was beginning his—that 
is to say, without a sou in his pocket, 
but with a fund of courage, wit, and 
common sense, which often enables the 
poorest Gascon gentleman to attain a 


success which the greater wealth of him 
of Périgord or Berry seldom commands. 
His reckless bravery and sanguine tem- 
perament, at a time when there was 
incessant strife and blows fell thick as 
hail, had carried him almost to the 
summit of his ambition, with the help of 
that ladder called Court favour, which he 
had climbed four steps at a time. 

He was the intimate friend of the 
King, who, as is well known, had great 
reverence for the memory of his father, 
Henri IV., and Henri IV. had been 
faithfully served throughout his wars 
against the League by de Tréville’s 
father. Henri IV., owing to the empti- 
ness of his Exchequer, often made up for 
his inability to pay his debts by an article 
he was never at a loss for, namely a re- 
sourceful wit; so that after the reduction 
of Paris, as there was no money available, 
he rewarded the services of de Tréville 
the elder by graciously permitting him to 
assume for his coat of arms, gules, a lion 
passant or, with. the motto: Fidelis et 
Fortis. This was a great honour, but 
scarcely a substantial recompense; so 
that when the illustrious friend of the 
great King died, he left his son nothing 
but his sword and his motto. 

Thanks to this inheritance and the 
noble name he bore, young de Tréville- 
was admitted into the household of the 
Prince. Thereafter he used his sword to 
such good purpose, showed himself so 
true to his motto, that Louis XIII., who 
was himself one of the finest swordsmen 
in his kingdom, was wont to say that if 
any friend of his should be going to fight 
a duel, he would recommend him to take 
for his second, himself for choice, and 
next to himself, de Tréville. Louis XIII. 
was really fond of de Tréville, with a 
royal fondness, perhaps a selfish fond- 
ness; but still there is no doubt he was 
much attached to him, for in those stormy 
times to have such men as de Tréville 
at one’s back was a matter of vital im- 
portance. There was many a man might 
deserve the epithet of Fortis or strong— 
which was one half of de Tréville’s motto, 
but there were very few who could claim 
the title of Fidelis or Faithful. But 
Tréville was absolutely faithful. He 
was one of those rare spirits, prompt in 
obedience, recklessly brave, and quick to 
perceive upon whom the King’s dis- 
pleasure had fallen, and no less quick to 
strike the offender, whether he were a 
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Besme, a Maurevers, a Poltrot de Méré 
or a Vitry. 

De Tréville was a man who waited 
for his opportunity. He was ever on the 
watch for it, and was ready to grasp it as 
soon as ever it should come within his 
reach. Louis XIII. gave him the com- 
mand of his famous Musketeers, who 
were as fervently devoted to their King 
as the Ordinaries had been to Henri III. 
and the Scottish Guard to Louis XI. 

The Cardinal meanwhile was deter- 
mined to be even with the King in this 
respect, and when he saw the King’s 
formidable bodyguard, he at once made 
up his mind that he as the second, or 
perhaps the first, power in France ought 
to have one too. Accordingly he raised 
a company of Musketeers to act as his 
bodyguard, and thenceforth these two 
great rivals vied with one another in 
ransacking every province of France, and 
even foreign states, to secure for them- 
selves the most celebrated swordsmen. 
The merit of their respective bodyguards 
was a common subject of discussion be- 
tween the King and Cardinal Richelieu 
when they met in the evening to play 
chess. Each boasted of the magnificent 
physique and courage possessed by his 
.own guards, and while publicly protesting 
against duelling and quarrelling, they 
privately rather encouraged them to fight, 
and were intensely interested in the results 
of the combats. All this we know from 
the memoirs of one who took part in 
many of these numerous conflicts, and 
generally on the winning side. 

Tréville knew how to make the most of 
the weak points in the King’s character, 
and it was thus he succeeded in retaining 
the favour of a monarch who had not 
generally the reputation of being very 
faithful to his friends. He used to parade 
his Musketeers before Cardinal Armand 
Duplessis with such a proud bearing 
as made the grizzly moustache of his 
Eminence positively curl with rage. 
Tréville was also a master of the art of 
war, as then practised, for in those days 
soldiers, when they were not plundering 
the enemy, lived at the expense of their 
fellow-countrymen. His Musketeers were 
no exception to the rule. They were a 
set of reckless dare-devils, who recognized 
no authority save that of their chief. 

The King’s Musketeers—or, rather, de 
Tréville’s Musketeers—were always to be 
met with in the wine-shops and public 


places of amusement, often half tipsy, 
and always swaggering and debauched- 
looking. They would march down the 
streets, shouting, singing, and clanking 
their swords, and delighted to seize every 
opportunity to annoy any of the Cardinal’s 
guards they might happen to meet. They 
thought it fine sport to quarrel and fight 
with them in the open street. If they 
were killed, they knew that they would be 
avenged and their memories honoured, 
and if, as often happened, they killed 
others, de Tréville would take care that 
they did not languish in prison or suffer 
any serious penalty. 

Therefore no praise was high enough 
for their Captain, as far as these men 
were concerned. They simply worshipped 
him, and, reckless desperadoes though 
they were, before him they trembled like 
boys before their master, obeyed his 
slightest wish, and were ready to lay down 
their lives in the smallest matter that 
touched his honour. 

This bodyguard was a powerful weapon 
in the hands of de Tréville, not only for 
the service of the King and the King’s 
friends, but also for the attainment of his 
own ambitions and those of his allies. 
Still, in the memoirs of the period it is 
never suggested that this worthy gentle- 
man derived undue. advantage by the 
employment of his dependants, though he 
had many enemies among the writers as 
well as among the fighters of his day. 
Gifted as he was with a rare genius for 
diplomacy—in which he was second to 
none—he still remained an honest man. 

In spite of serious wounds and the 
fatigues of incessant fighting, he was still 
one of the gayest of boon companions 
and most captivating of cavaliers. His 
successful amours were the talk of his 
time, as were those of de Bassompierre 
twenty years before. In short, the Captain 
of the Musketeers won admiration, fear, 
and love everywhere, and we can say no 
more. 

The splendours of Louis XIV. dimmed 
all the lesser stars of his Court, but his 
father, Louis XIII., with whom we are 
now concerned, was a Sun, pluribus impar, 
and left to each of his favourites and 
courtiers his fair share of personal and 
individual weight and distinction. In 
addition to the King’s Court and that of 
the Cardinal, there were at least two 
hundred others more or less frequented 
by great and ambitious folk. Among all 
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these, that of de Tréville took the highest | still worse. 


place by universal consent. 

Thecourtyard of hisresidence, which was 
situated in the Rue du Vieux Colombier, 
looked for all the world like a military 
encampment. In summer it was crowded 
by six o'clock, and in winter by eight 
o'clock. Fifty or sixty Musketeers, armed 
to the teeth and ready for anything, were 
on the move, and constantly changing 
guard, presenting altogether an exceed- 
ingly imposing appearance. Upand down 
the great staircase, into which a modern 


house would fit entire, there was a never- | 


ending stream of people who had petitions 
to present or favours to ask—gentlemen 
from the provinces, who wished to be 
enrolled in the King’s service, and lacqueys 
in all kinds of liveries with messages from 
their masters. In the antechamber, upon 
long, circular benches, sat those who had 
been sent for or were awaiting an audience. 
From morning to night there was a never- 
ceasing buzz and murmur of voices; 
whilst close by, in his private apartments, 
de Tréville was receiving visitors, listen- 
ing to complaints, issuing orders, and, 
whenever he had time to spare, going to 
his window to review his men and inspect 
their arms, just as the King did from his 
balcony in the Louvre. 

The day on which D’Artagnan pre- 
sented himself the assemblage was more 
than usually imposing, especially to the 
eye of anyone straight from the provinces, 
albeit Gascons as a rule were not easily 
overawed, and least of all at that par- 
ticular period. Inside the great door, 
studded with large square-headed nails, 
the courtyard was full of armed men, 
continually passing and repassing, shout- 
ing, quarrelling, and playing all sorts of 
pranks. Only an officer of rank, a noble- 
man, or a pretty woman could pass with- 
out difficulty through the noisy and bois- 
terous crowd. 

It was into the middle of this throng 
that our hero advanced with heart beat- 
ing fast, his long rapier dangling at his 
side, with one hand on the edge of his 
cap and half-smiling with affected non- 
chalance. After he had passed the first 
group he felt more at ease, but he could 
not help noticing that they turned to look 
at him, and in spite of the good opinion 
he entertained of himself, he had more 
than a suspicion that they were making 
fun of him. 

When he reached the staircase it was 
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For there four Musketeers 
were playing a game on the lower flight 
of steps, while about a dozen of their 
comrades were waiting for their turn at 
the same sport. 

One of the four who were playing 
stood on the highest step, sword in hand, 
and tried to prevent the three others from 
coming up. These three were attacking 
him with their swords, for they had naked 
swords, though at first D’Artagnan 
thought that they were only fencing- 
foils with the customary buttons on the 
points. But he soon saw from the 
scratches they gave that the weapons 
were pointed and sharp, and that when- 
ever these slight wounds were given, not 
only the spectators, but the players them- 
selves roared with laughter. The Mus- 
keteer who had to repel the attack from 
the upper step kept his antagonists at bay 
with marvellous skill. The conditions 
of the game were that, at every hit, the 
individual who had been touched must 
quit the game and lose his turn when the 
time of audience came in favour of the 
person who had hit him. In less than 
five minutes there were three men slightly 
wounded by the defender of the stair— 
one on the hand, another on the chin, a 
third on the ear, while he himself remained 
untouched. 

It took a good deal to surprise our 
young Gascon, but this game did rather 
astonish him. He had seen some tough 
bouts at home, but this game seemed 
more utterly reckless than anything he 
had ever witnessed even in Gascony. It 
was more like what he had read of in 
books of romance. Meanwhile he had 
not reached his goal, and there were still 
the landing and antechamber to pass. 

On the landing there was no fighting, 
but they were telling one another stories 
about women and the court. What he 
heard made D’Artagnan blush and 
tremble alternately. There fell on his 
ears tales of intrigue and of gallantry, 
involving the characters of distinguished ~ 
personages, accompanied by details of 
very questionable delicacy. Our hero, 
though of keen imagination and an 
enterprising disposition which had some- 
times got him into scrapes with lady’s- 
maids and sometimes with their mis- 
tresses, had never heard such stories as 
these. a 

But if his morals were shocked on the 
landing, his respect for the Cardinal was — 
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utterly scandalized in the antechamber. 
For there, to his utter bewilderment, 
matters of policy vitally affecting all 
Europe were criticized openly and aloud, 
and the private life of the Cardinal dis- 
cussed in a way which had before now 
brought punishment on the heads of the 
highest in the land who had dared to 
question his conduct or authority. This 
great statesman, who was held in such 
esteem by D’Artagnan’s father, was 
actually the subject of badinage among 
the Musketeers, who made all sorts of 
jokes about his bandy legs and his hump 
back. Some were singing ballads a propos 
of his mistress, Mme. d’Aiguillon, and 
his niece, Mme. Combalet, while others 
were devising schemes to annoy the pages 
and guards of the Cardinal Duke. In 
fact, all he now saw and heard appeared 
to D’Artagnan a mere tissue of monstrous 
impossibilities. 

Yet in the midst of these jests about 
the Cardinal, if any reference to the King 
was made, a kind of hush would fall 
upon the assembly, and for a moment 
the jesting would cease. The speakers 
would look cautiously round, as if afraid 
their voices might be heard in the 
audience chamber; but soon some fresh 
allusion to the Cardinal would be hailed 
with renewed laughter, and everything 
about him would be mercilessly criticized. 

«Surely these fellows will be imprisoned 
and hanged,” thought D’Artagnan with 
a shudder; “and doubtless I shall suffer 
too, for I shall be looked upon as their 
accomplice. What would my father say 
if he knew I was associated with such 
_pagans ?—my father who holds the Car- 
dinal in such high esteem.” 

We need scarcely say that D’Artagnan 
made no attempt to join in the conversa- 
‘tion, but he made good use of his eyes 
and ears, for he was naturally eager to 
Jearn all he could, and although he appre- 
ciated his father’s counsel, he could not help 
being interested by all he saw and heard. 

However, as the Gascon was a perfect 
stranger among these courtiers, and as he 
had never been seen there before, he was 
very soon asked his business. D’Artag- 
nan gave his name, mentioned that he 
was a compatriot of M. de Tréville, and 
asked the attendant to try and secure him 
a moment’s audience with his master. 
The valet promised to see what he could do 
for him all in good time, and bade him wait. 
_ This gave our hero time to recover 
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from his first surprise and to look at the 
people about him. In the centre of the 
most noticeable group was a Musketeer 
of great stature and haughty bearing, 
whose costume was so strange and fan- 
tastic as to attract general attention. He 
was not wearing his regulation jacket, nor 
was it compulsory to do so, but he had 
on a sky-blue doublet, just a trifle faded 
and worn, and over this a handsome 
baldric or shoulder belt which glittered 
with gold embroidery. A long mantle of 
crimson velvet hung from his shoulders in 
such a way as to disclose in front the gor- 
geous shoulder-belt, from which depended 
a huge rapier. 

This Musketeer had just come off guard 
and coughed every now and then ina 
rather affected manner, complaining that 
he had caught cold. It was for that 
reason, he said, he had put on this mantle, 
and while he spoke with a swaggering air 
and stroked his moustache, the bystanders 
gazed admiringly at the shoulder-belt, our 
hero among the rest. 

“What is a man to do?” said the 
Musketeer. ‘One must bein the fashion ; 
it is very stupid, I know, but there it is— 
it’s the fashion. Besides, you must do 
something with your money, you know!” 

“Tsay, Porthos!” cried one of the 
party, “ you’re not going to try to make 
us believe you ever bought that shoulder- 
belt out of what your father gave you. I 
wager it was the veiled lady gave it to 
you. I mean the lady I saw you talking 
to last Sunday near the St. Honoré Gate.” 

‘Upon my word and honour, I bought 
it myself with my own money,” replied the 
Musketeer who was addressed as Porthos. 

“Yes, I daresay,” said another Muske- 
teer, “you bought it just as I bought this 
new purse, with the money my mistress 
put into the old one.” 

‘‘ All the same, it’s true,” said Porthos, 
“and to prove it, I don’t mind telling you 
I paid twelve pistoles for it.” 

The company continued to look at him 
admiringly, though they had some doubt 
as to the truth of his protestations. 

“T say, Aramis!” said Porthos, turning 
to another Musketeer, “ you can vouch 
for the truth of what I say, anyhow.” 

The Musketeer thus appealed to and 
addressed as Aramis afforded a striking 
contrast to Porthos. He was a young 
man of about twenty-two or twenty-three. 
His face had a soft and innocent look, 
his eyes were black, with a gentle ex- 
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pression, kis cheeks pink and downy as 
an autumn peach, his delicate moustache 
formed an almost straight line upon his 
upper lip. He seemed almost afraid to 
let his hands drop by his side for fear the 
veins should get swollen; and every now 
and then he pinched the tips of his ears to 
preserve their delicate pink transparency. 
Habitually he said little, and that slowly 
and softly, bowed frequently, laughed 
noiselessly and showed his teeth, which 
were white and even. Evidently he took 
great care of them, as he did of the rest 
of his person. To his comrade’s appeal 
he simply nodded his head in silent 
acquiescence. 

This settled all doubts on the subject 
of the shoulder-belt. It was still an 
object of general admiration, but nothing 
more was said about it, and the conversa- 
tion turned to quite another topic. 

“What do you think of the story that 
Chalais’ squire tells us?” asked another 
Musketeer, addressing the company gener- 
ally. 

“ Well, what has he got to tell?” asked 
Porthos with a condescending air. 

“ He says he came across Rochefort at 
Brussels—the Cardinal’s familiar, you 
know. He was disguised as a Capuchin 
monk. The rascal had completely taken 
in that fool de Laignes, thanks to this 
disguise.” 

“There is no doubt he is an arrant 
fool,” said Porthos; “but where did you 
get this story?” 

-“T got it from Aramis,” replied the 
Musketeer.—“ Did you ?” 

“ Why, you know perfectly well, Por- 
thos,” said Aramis, “I told you the story 
myself yesterday. Don’t say anything 
more about it.” 

“Don’t say anything more about it! 
That’s your idea, is it ?”” rejoined Porthos. 
“Don’t say anything more about it! 
Plague take you, you are a precious deal 
too quick with your conclusions. The 
Cardinal employs a spy to dog a gentle- 
man; gets a traitor, a brigand, a ruffian, 
to steal his correspondence; has Chalais’ 
throat cut, thanks to the spy and the 
correspondence, and tries to make out 
that Chalais had intended to kill the King 
and marry the Queen to Monsieur. No- 
body knew anything about this rigmarole 
till you come and stagger us with your 
stories, and while we are still wondering 
what it all means, you up and tell us to 
say nothing more about it.” 
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“Very well, then, let us talk about it, 
if you like,” said Aramis calmly. 

“If I were squire to poor Chalais,” said 
Porthos, “this fellow Rochefort would 
have a bad quarter of an hour with me.” 

“ And after that you would have a very 
particularly bad quarter of an hour with 
the Red Duke,” said Aramis. 

“The Red Duke! that’s a good idea, 
the Red Duke!” cried Porthos, clapping 
his hands and nodding his head. “ The 
Red Duke! That’s capital. I shan’t 
forget that, my friend, you may be quite 
sure. He has a pretty wit, this Aramis! 
What a pity you did not follow your 
original vocation. You would have made 
a first-rate priest!” 

“Oh, well, that’s only put off for a 
time,” replied Aramis; “very likely I 
shall be a priest some day. And that is 
why I still keep up my theological studies, 
you know.” 

‘“‘ He will do as he says,” cried Porthos, 
“ sooner or later he will be a priest.” 

“I should say sooner,” retorted Aramis. 

“He is only waiting for one thing 
before he dons the cassock; which I 
believe is already hung up on the same 
nail behind his uniform,” said a Musketeer. 

“ And what is he waiting for?” asked 


-another. 


“He is waiting for the Queen to 
provide an heir to the throne of France.” 

“Don’t let us jest on that subject, gentle- 
men,” said Porthos. “Thank heaven, the 
Queen is still young enough togiveusone.” 

“They do say that Buckingham is 
now in France,” replied Aramis, with a 
sarcastic smile, thus suggesting a scandal, 
although the remark seemed innocent 
enough. 

“ Aramis, my friend, you are making a 
mistake this time,’ interrupted Porthos. 
“It strikes me your wit often makes you 
say more than is safe. If M. de Tréville 
were to hear you, you might be sorry you 
had spoken in that way.” . 

“What! are you going to give me a 
lecture, Porthos?” cried Aramis, whose 
mild eye suddenly flashed with anger. 

“ My good Aramis, be either a Mus- 
keteer or a priest—one or the other, but 
not both. You know what Athos said 
about you the other day? You want to 
have a finger in every pie. You know 
the compact that we three have made, so 
it’s no use your losing your temper. You 
go to Mme. D’Aiguillon and play the 
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Tracy, with whom no doubt you are a 
favourite. Good heavens! there is no 
need for an explanation of your good 
luck, no one questions your conduct, no 
one doubts your discretion. But since 
you are so wisely reticent on these 
subjects, why don’t you exercise the 
same discretion in matters regarding her 
Majesty? It does not matter so much 
what a man says about the King or the 
Cardinal, but the Queen’s honour is 
sacred, so let no one speak of her but 
with due respect.” 

“ Porthos, you are as self-conceited as 
Narcissus, and I don’t mind telling you 
so. You know I detest all this preaching 
from you, though I don’t mind it so 
much from Athos. It does not become 
you to play the preacher, that gorgeous 
shoulder-belt does not fit the character. 
If I choose to bea priest, well, I will be 
one. At present, however, I am a 
Musketeer, and in that capacity, well! I 
mean to say what I choose, and what I 
choose to say now is that you annoy me 
exceedingly.” 

“ Aramis !’’—“ Porthos!” 

‘Gentlemen! gentlemen!” cried their 
comrades fearing a disturbance. 

At this moment the door was thrown 
open. 

“ Monsieur de Tréville awaits M. D’Ar- 
tagnan,” cried an usher. 

At this announcement there was a 
general silence, and the young Gascon 
crossed the antechamber and entered the 
private apartment of the great Captain of 
the Musketeers, heartily glad to have 
escaped from the scene of the impending 
_ quarrel. 


CHAPTER III 
THE AUDIENCE 


DE TREVILLE was for the 
» Moment in anything but a 
good temper; however, he received the 
oung man with all courtesy, and when 
Reragnan bowed profoundly and made 
a polite speech he could not help smiling, 
for the Béarnese accent reminded him of 
his youth and of his native land. Then 
he went to the door, and signing to the 
young Gascon to wait a moment, he 
called loudly three times, in a command- 
ing and somewhat angry tone,— 
“Athos! Porthos! Aramis!” 
The two last-named Musketeers, with 
whom we are already acquainted, left 
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their comrades, and entered the Captain’s 
private apartment, the door of which 
closed immediately after them. The 
dignity of their appearance as_ they 
entered won the admiration of D’Artag- 
nan, to whom these two men seemed 
almost like demi-gods, and their leader a 
Jupiter armed with his thunder-bolts. 

As soon as the door was closed, the 
buzz of conversation again filled the 
antechamber, and there was probably 
much speculation as to the cause of the 
summons, but within de Tréville paced 
up and down the room several times with 
a frown on his brow while Porthos and 
Aramis stood on one side, silent and at 
attention, as if on parade. At last he 
stopped full in front of them, and eyeing 
them angrily cried,— 

“Do you know what the King said to 
me only yesterday evening ?” 

“No, sir, we do not,’ said Porthos, 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“ But we hope,” added Aramis, “ that 
you will be gracious enough to tell us.” 
This he said in a most polite manner, and 
with a low bow. 

‘Well, he told me he should for the 
future recruit his Musketeers from the 
guards of his Eminence the Cardinal.” 

“From the Cardinal's guards! What 
does your Excellency mean?” 

“‘T mean that he sees that his ‘ piquette’ * 
needs some good wine to give it body.” 

The two Musketeers coloured with 
shame, and as to D’Artagnan, he wished 
himself at the bottom of the sea. 

“Tt is a fact,’ continued de Tréville 
with vehemence, “and I consider that 
his Majesty is perfectly right; for our 
Musketeers are cutting a pretty figure 
at Court just now. Why, yesterday, 
while the Cardinal was playing cards 
with his Majesty, he told us with an air 
of mock sympathy how those damned 
Musketeers, those dare-devils—he said 
this in a sneering tone which was simply 
maddening—I tell you, he said that 
my Musketeers had been rioting in a 
tavern, in the Rue Férou; and that a 
party of his guards had actually been 
compelled to arrest them! Morbdleu! 
you must know something about this. 
Arrest my Musketeers! You were among 
the lot! Now, don’t deny it, for the Car- 
dinal actually mentioned your names! 

* Piquette, a poor liquor made from the skin of 


pressed grapes, by pouring water on them and 
squeezing them. 
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But it’s all my own fault. I suppose I 
don’t know how to choose my men. 
Why, look at you, Aramis! Why the 
devil did you ever ask for a Musketeer’s 
uniform? A priest’s cassock is more in 
your line. And you, Porthos, what in 
heaven’s name is the good of that gold 
embroidered belt of yours, if you have 
nothing better than a sword of straw to 
hang from it? And where’s Athos? I 
don’t see Athos.” 

“Sir,” said Aramis, in a melancholy 
tone, “ he is ill, very ill.” 

“Tl! very ill! What’s the matter 
with him ?” 

“We are afraid it is the small-pox, 
sir,’ said Porthos, wishing to have a 
say in the matter. ‘The worst of it is, 
’twill quite spoil his face.” 

“Spoil his face! Small-pox! Zounds! 
this is a fine tale to tell me, Porthos. 
Small-pox! Rubbish! I know better. 
He is wounded I suppose, perhaps killed! 
Hell and fury! but I'll soon find out! 
Damn you all! Look here, you fellows, 
you must give up this loafing in dis- 
reputable quarters, these broils in the 
public streets, this fighting in the market- 
places! The worst of it all is, that the 
Cardinal’s guards make you a com- 
mon laughing-stock. Getting yourselves 
arrested like common vagabonds! They 
are much too brave, smart, and well- 
disciplined, I warrant, ever to get arrested 
themselves. I believe they would rather 
die on the spot than run away or let 
anyone lay hands on them. Why! it is 
a positive disgrace.” 

Porthos and Aramis trembled with 
rage, and could have strangled de Tré- 
ville there and then; only they knew in 
their inmost souls that it was really his 
fondness for them that made him use 
such violent language. They tapped the 
floor impatiently with their feet, bit their 
lips till the blood came, and convulsively 
gripped their swords. 

Meanwhile, their comrades outside 
guessed, by the tone of the Captain’s 
voice, that he was very angry about 
something. Several inquisitive ears were 
applied to the door, the owners of which 
heard every syllable of the passionate and 
scathing words de Tréville had used ; and 
it was all repeated to the company in the 
antechamber. In less than no time the 
entire courtyard, as far as the outer gate, 
was in an uproar. 

“ Yes, I tell you, the King’s Musketeers 
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have been arrested by the Cardinal’s 
guards,” shouted de Tréville, as mad with 
fury as were his soldiers; and every 
word he said was a stab in the hearts of 
his men. “ Yes, six of his guards arrest 
six of the King’s Musketeers! Morbleu! 
That’s enough for me. I am going 
straight to the King. I shall resign m 
command and ask the Cardinal to permit 
me to join his guards as a lieutenant; 
and if he refuses me, why, upon my soul, 
I'll turn monk.” 

At these words the murmur outside 
soon became a veritable uproar. There 
was a perfect storm of oaths and blas- 
phemies. Zounds! odds my life! death 
and damnation! resounded on every side. 
D’Artagnan looked for some curtain to 
hide himself behind for very shame, and 
felt half inclined to get under the table. 

“Tt is quite true, Captain, we were six 
to six,” said Porthos, out of all patience; 
“but we didn’t get fair play; two of us 
were dead, almost before we had time to 
draw our swords; and Athos too was 
badly wounded. Still he got up twice to 
fight again, and twice he fell; and as it 
was, we didn’t give in. They simply 
dragged us away by force, and then we 
managed toescape. As for Porthos, they 
thought he was dead; so they left him on 
the ground. Now that’s the whole story ; 
and after all, Captain, one can’t always 
win. Pompey was defeated at Pharsalia, 
and King Frangois, who, I have always 
heard, was as good a warrior as any that 
ever lived, lost the battle of Pavia.” 

“And I assure you, sir,” said Aramis, 
“that I killed or stabbed to death, which- 
ever you prefer, one of the Cardinal’s 
men with his own sword. Mine was 
broken in the first onslaught.” 

“No one told me that,” said de 
Tréville in a slightly mollified tone. “I 
see that the Cardinal made the worst of it.” 

*“ But, for heaven’s sake, sir,’’ con- 
tinued Aramis, seeing that his chief was 
somewhat appeased, “do not let his 
Majesty know that Athos is wounded; 
for he would be simply desperate if he 
thought the King knew. And the wound 
is certainly rather serious, as it has pene- 
trated the chest as well as the shoulder; 
and there is some fear—” 

At this moment the curtain was. drawn 
aside, and a fine, handsome man, whose 
face, however, was ghastly pale, appeared 
at the door. 

“Athos!” exclaimed the two Musketeers. 
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“What! Athos!” echoed de Tréville. 

“T understand that you have sent for 
me, sir,” said Athos, in a faint but per- 
fectly steady voice. “You have sum- 
moned me, so my comrades tell me, and 
I am therefore here to receive your 
orders,” and with these words the Muske- 
teer, belted and in uniform, advanced into 
the apartment with a fairly firm step. 

De Tréville was deeply moved by this 
sign of devotion, and sprang forward to 
greet him. 

“] was just going to tell these gentle- 
men,” he said, “that 1 must beg my 
Musketeers not to risk their lives without 
sufficient reason; for the lives of brave 
men are precious to the King; and his 
Majesty knows well that his Musketeers 
are the bravest of the brave. Your 
hand, Athos,” and without waiting for 
any reply, the Captain seized his right 
hand and pressed it warmly, not noticing 
that Athos, great as was his self-control, 
could not stifle a slight groan; and, if it 
were possible, yrew paler than before. 

The door had been left ajar after Athos 
entered, and there was great excitement 
outside; for, in spite of all attempts to 
keep it secret, the news that he had been 
wounded had quickly become known to 
all his comrades. A murmur of satisfac- 
tion greeted the last words of the Captain, 
and two or three heads, whose owners 
were carried away with excitement, were 
pushed through the openings in the arras. 
De Tréville. would no doubt have ad- 
ministered a severe reprimand for this 
breach of etiquette; but suddenly he felt 
Athos’ hand stiffen in his own, and, 
glancing at his face, saw that he was on 
the point of fainting. Suddenly Athos, 
who had been doing his best to bear up 
against pain and weakness, was at last 
- utterly overcome, and fell on the floor 
like a dead man. 

“A surgeon!” cried de Tréville, “ call 
my surgeon, call the King’s, the best that 
can be found, or, by the Lord! my good 
Athos is like to die.” 

De Tréville called out so loud that a 
number of anxious listeners dashed into 
the apartment and crowded round the 
wounded man. Luckily the surgeon was 
in the house at the time. He pushed 
through the throng, approached the un- 
conscious man, and as all this noise and 
crush was anything but beneficial to the 
poset, he insisted on the wounded 
usketeer being at once removed to 
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another apartment. M. de Tréville led 
the way, and Porthos and Aramis carried 
their comrade into an adjoining chamber. 
The surgeon followed them, and then the 
door was closed. 

De Tréville’s audience chamber, usually 
held so sacred, was now, all at once, filled 
with an excited crowd, who were talking, 
shouting, and swearing, turn and turn 
about, and consigning the Cardinal and 
all his guards to the devil. 

Porthos and Aramis soon returned, 
leaving the surgeon and de Tréville alone 
with the wounded man. After a time 
de Tréville himself came in. He re- 
assured the anxious crowd by telling 
them that Athos had recovered conscious- 
ness and that the surgeon declared there 
was nothing in his condition to cause 
alarm, as his weakness was simply due 
to loss of blood. 

Then de Tréville made a sign with his 
hand and all retired except D’Artagnan, 
who had not forgotten that he had been 
summoned to an audience, and so with 
true Gascon obstinacy had stayed where 
he was. 

When the door was closed, de Tréville 
turned round and found himself alone 
with the young man. The stirring inci- 
dents of the last half hour had somewhat 
interrupted the current of his thoughts, 
so he again inquired what it was that had 
brought D’Artagnan there. The Gascon 
repeated his name, and this recalled to 
M. de Tréville who and what he was, so 
he said smiling, “ Pardon me, my dear 
compatriot, you must pardon me, but I 
had entirely forgotten you. What am I 
to do? A captain is nothing but the 
father of a family, only with greater re- 
ee and soldiers are but over- 
grown children. But I maintain that the 
orders of the King, and above all the orders 
of the Cardinal, should be obeyed.” 

At this D’Artagnan could not repress 
a smile. From this smile de Tréville 
concluded that the young man was no 
fool, so, changing the subject, he came 
straight to the point. 

“] had a great respect for your father,” 
said he, “so I should like to know what 
I can do for his son. Please tell me ina 
few words, for my time is not my own.” 

“ Sir,” said D’Artagnan, “when I left 
Tarbes to come here I had intended to 
beg you, for my father’s sake, to enlist 
me in your company of Musketeers; but 
after all I have seen in the last two hours 
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I have learnt to appreciate the honour of 
such a position, and hardly dare hope that 
I can attain it.” 

“ Well, young man, it is no doubt an 
honourable position, but it may not be so 
far beyond your hopes as you seem to 
think. Still, his Majesty has to be con- 
sulted in every case, and I must tell you 
that to become a Musketeer a record of 
several campaigns—some notable action 
—or two years’ service in some less dis- 
tinguished corps, is generally held neces- 
sary.” 

D’Artagnan did not reply, but bowed 
in acquiescence, feeling his chances of 
wearing the uniform of a Musketeer to be 
further off than ever. 

“ But,” continued the Captain, looking 
at the young man earnestly, as though 
he would read his inmost thoughts, “ but, 
for the sake of my old comrade, your 
father, I think I can do something for 
you. Young men from Béarn who come 
here to seek their fortunes used not, as 
a tule, to be very wealthy, and I have no 
reason to suppose things have changed 
since I left Gascony. I daresay your 
purse is not too well filled.” 

D’ Artagnan drew himself up proudly, 
as much as to say that he asked alms of 
no man. 

“That’s all mighty fine, young sir; 
and I understand you and your airs 
perfectly,” continued de Tréville. ‘When 
I came to Paris first I had only four 
crowns in my purse, but I was ready to 
fight any mortal soul that should have 
dared to hint I could not buy up the 
Louvre.” 

D’Artagnan drew himself up more 
proudly than ever, for, thanks to the sale 
of his horse, he was in a position to boast 
that he had four crowns more than de 
Tréville himself when he started in life. 

“ Anyway, as I was saying, you are 
bound to make the most of what you 
have, whatever it may be, but it is still 
more important that you should be an 
adept in those accomplishments which 
befit a gentleman, so I will write a letter 
this very day to the Director of the 
Académie Royale, and to-morrow he will 
be prepared to receive you without any 
expense to yourself. You will not refuse 
this slight service; our best born and 
wealthiest gentlemen often seek it and do 
not always obtain it. There you will 
learn how to ride, to use the sword; and 
to dance. You will make some useful 
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friends, and I hope you will come to see 
me from time to time, if only to say how 
you are getting on and of what further 
use I can be to you.” 

‘D'Artagnan, stranger as he was to the 
manners of the Court, could not help 
thinking that there was a want of warmth 
in the way he had been received by his 
father’s friend. 

‘Alas! sir,” said he, “what a mis- 
fortune it is that I have no letter of 
introduction to deliver to you.” 

“T must say,” replied de Tréville, « 
“that it does somewhat surprise me that 
you should have set out on such a long 
journey without any such credentials, on 
which we poor gentlemen of Béarn are 
obliged to rely so much.” 

“T had one,” said D’Artagnan, “* when 
I started, written by my father, all in 
proper form, but, worse luck, some rascal 
robbed me of it.” 

And then he related what had happened 
at Meung, minutely described the 
stranger with whom he had quarrelled, 
and told the whole story with such a 
frank and truthful air that de Tréville 
began to be quite interested in him. 

“ This is a very strange story,” said the 
Captain. “And did you mention my 
name at all?” 

“Tam afraid I did, sir, but it was very 
natural that I should, for such a name as _ 
yours was a kind of talisman to me, and 
I trusted to that more than anything to 
help me out of all difficulties.” 

Flattery at that period was quite the 
vogue, and de Tréville loved to be thus 
glorified “quite as much as any King or 
Cardinal of them all. He smiled with 
undisguised pleasure, but his face soon 
grew stern again, and referring once 
more to the incident at Meung,— 

“Now, tell me,’ he asked, “had not 
the gentleman you mention a slight scar 
on the cheek ?” 

““ Yes, he had, just as if his face had 
been grazed by a bullet.” 

“ He had a fine figure, well set up ?™ 

anes, = 

“ Yery tall ?'"—* Yes,” 

“Brown hair, you say, and a pale 
complexion ?” 

“Yes, that is the man. If I could but 
meet him again! and I mean to find him, 
even if it were in hell!” 

“You say he was waiting for a lady?” 

“So it seemed, for as soon as he had ~ 
conversed with the lady who arrived in 
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the carriage, he mounted his horse and 
galloped off at full speed.” 

“ Did you hear any of their conversation?” 

‘‘He handed her over a box which he 
said contained her instructions, and that 
she was not to open it till she arrived in 
London.” 

- © Was she an Englishwoman ?"” 
- “Tdon’tknow, but he called her Milady.” 

“Tt must be the man, it must be,” 
muttered de Tréville to himself. “ But 
I thought he was still at Brussels.” 

“ Oh, sir!” cried D’Artagnan, “if you 
know who this man is and where he 
comes from, I entreat you to tell me. I 
release you from all your promises if you 
will enable me to find him, for my first 
wish is toavenge the insult he put upon me.” 

“IT warn you to beware of him, my 
rash young friend,” said de Tréville; “if 
you see him on one side of the street, 
pass by on the other; against such a 
rock of granite you will be shivered like 

lass.” 

*T don’t care,” said D’Artagnan, “and 
if only I can come across him—” 

“‘ Meanwhile take my advice,” said de 
Tréville, “and never go out of your way 
to look for him.” 

All at once an idea struck the Captain 
and a look of suspicion came over his 
countenance. ‘ Whyis this young Gascon 
so loud in protesting his hatred of a 
stranger who (as he says) stole his letter 
from him? a thing in itself which is 
scarcely likely. Is it possible there is 
some secret treachery for which these 
- protestations of hatred are only a veil? 
May not this young man be a secret 
emissary from the Cardinal? sent to lay 
a trap for me, sent to win my confidence, 
to find out my secrets, with the purpose 
of eventually betraying me and bringing 
about myruin, as has been done a thousand 
timesin history?’ He gazed intently upon 
the youth for some moments. But the 
frank and open countenance of the young 
Gascon to some extent reassured him. 

‘There is no doubt he is a Gascon,” 
thought the Captain, “but he may be 
serving the Cardinal as likely as not. I'll 
put him to the test. 

“My friend,” said he, slowly, “as you 
are the son of an old comrade of mine— 
of course, I quite believe you lost his 
letter, as you say so—I wish to take you 
into my confidence in the matter of some 
of the secrets of the political situation. 
There is an idea abroad that the relations 
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between the King and the Cardinal are 
somewhat strained, but as a matter of 
fact they are the best of friends and only 
pretend to disagree, which misleads fools. 
I should be very sorry that a promising 
young man like you—the son of my old 
friend—should become the dupe of any 
unscrupulous intriguer, for it would lead 
you to your ruin. I need hardly tell you 
that I am a devoted servant of the King 
and am no less devoted to the Cardinal, 
whom I consider one of the most illustrious 
statesmen that France has ever produced. 
Now, weigh well what I am saying to you, 
and if, either for family reasons or by 
personal inclination, you have any sym- 
pathy with those who are hostile to the 
Cardinal, our ways lie separate and you 
and I must part for ever. I can help you 
in many ways, but at present I have no 
post for you in my household. I have 
been frank with you, as I wish you to 
feel that Iam your friend. There is no 
young man to whom I have spoken so 
freely as I have to you.” 

All this time de Tréville was thinking 
to himself,— 

“If the Cardinal has set this young fox 
on me, he is sure to have made a point of 
telling him to abuse him (the Cardinal) 
as much as possible, as the best way of 
gaining my favour; so if the Cardinal 
has sent him as I suspect, my young 
friend will now begin to vilify his 
Eminence.” 

This expectation was not fulfilled, for 
D’Artagnan simply answered,— 

“T am of the same opinion as yourself, 
sir, and the last advice my father gave 
me was that I should not allow anybody 
to dictate to me, except the King, the 
Cardinal, and yourself, whom he considers 
to be the three first personages in 
France.” 

D’Artagnan added de Tréville’s name 
to the two others really mentioned by his 
father as a matter of diplomacy which 
would tell in his own favour. 

“TI hold his Eminence the Cardinal in 
the greatest veneration,” continued he, 
“and have the highest opinion of his 
statesmanship. It is a happy thing for 
me that you have spoken so frankly, for 
it has given me the opportunity of show- 
ing how entirely I agree with the senti- 
ments you have expressed; but if you 
cannot approve entirely of all my opinions, 
at any rate I hope you will not withdraw 
your favour, which I value above all else.” 
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M. de Tréville was taken aback at 
this speech, which exhibited so much 
shrewdness and was at the same time so 
candid. But his suspicions were not 
entirely allayed, for the more this young 
man showed his superiority, the more he 
was to be feared, if he were really trying 
to deceive him. However, he took 
D’Artagnan’s hand and said to him 
kindly, “ You are an honest lad, but just 
at this moment I can do no more for you 
than I have already promised. But I 
hope you will come and see me when you 
like, and as this will give you opportunities 
of consulting me, I think you may count 
upon getting what you wish for all in 
good time.” 

“You mean, sir, no doubt, that you 
intend to give me time to prove myself 
worthy of your favour,” replied D’Artag- 
nan. ‘“ Well, I trust you will not have 
long to wait.” 

He then bowed and was going to leave 
the room when de Tréville stopped him. 

“ Wait a minute and I'll give you that 
letter for the Director of the Académie,” 
he said, “unless, that is, you are too 
proud to accept it.” 

“No, sir, I accept it gratefully,” 
answered D’Artagnan, “and I shall take 
care it does not meet with the same fate 
as my father’s letter, Woe to anyone 
who attempts to get it from me!” 

De Tréville smiled at this bit of bravado, 
and leaving the young man at the window 
where they had been talking, he went 
to a table to write the letter he had 
promised. 

While he was thus engaged the 
young Gascon amused himself watching 
the Musketeers who passed below, and 
following them with his eyes till they 
disappeared round the corner of the 
street. 

M. de Tréville wrote the letter and 
sealed it, then rose to give it to D’Artag- 
nan; but just as he was going to hand it 
to him, he saw to his astonishment his 
protégé turn red with anger and dash 
headlong from the room, crying,— 

“Ten thousand devils! he shall not 
escape me this time.” 

“Who? who?” cried M. de Tréville. 

“The thief! the traitor!” yelled the 
Gascon, and dashed down the stairs. 

“The devil take the madman!” mur- 
mured de Tréville to himself. “I wonder 
if this is a dodge to get away, now he 
cees he has failed of his purpose.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


ATHOS’ SHOULDER, PORTHOS’ SHOULDER- 
BELT, AND ARAMIS’ HANDKERCHIEF 


*ARTAGNAN,, in his furious haste, 
D cleared the anteroom in two bounds, 
and, flinging himself down the staircase 
four steps at a time, dashed headlong up 
against a Musketeer who was coming out 
of one of the doorways of the house. 

“Pray excuse me, but I am in a great 
hurry,” said D’Artagnan, and he darted 
off again at full speed. But he had only 
just got to the bottom of the flight of 
stairs when he was gripped by the belt 
and brought to a standstill. 

“You're in a hurry, are you?” ex- 
claimed the Musketeer, pale as a sheet, 
“and you think it is quite enough to say, 
‘Excuse me’! This won't do, my young 
friend. M. de Tréville may have given 
us the rough side of his tongue to-day, 
but you don't suppose that you can treat 
us in this cavalier fashion.” 

“T assure you,” said D’Artagnan, re- 
cognizing Athos, who, after being treated 
by the surgeon, was on his way to his 
own quarters, “ upon my honour I assure 
you I did not do it on purpose. But I 
must tell you again that I am ina desperate 
hurry. So please let me go at once, for 
the matter is urgent.” 

“You are not too polite, sir,” said Athos, 
releasing him. ‘ One cannot mistake the 
fact that you come from the country.” 

D’Artagnan turned round sharply at 
this remark, and said,— 

“Upon my word, sir, wherever I may 
have come from, it is not for you to teach 
me good manners.” 

“ Why not?” said Athos.—“ If only I 
wasn’t in such a hurry to catch somebody,” 
cried D’Artagnan, “I would—” 

“ Well, you can find me without running 
far. Do you hear?” 

“ Where shall I find you?” 

“ Near the Carmes-Deschaux.” 

“ At what time ? "—* About noon.” 

“About noon; very well, I shall be 
there.” —“ Take care not to keep me wait- 
ing, or else at a quarter past twelve I’ll 
come and cut your ears off!” 

“All right,” said D’Artagnan, “I'll be 
there at ten minutes before twelve.” 

And then he started off again, running 
as if the devil possessed him, for he hoped 
he might yet overtake the stranger, who 
could not have gone very far yet. 

But it happened that at the gate leading 
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into the street Porthos was talking to a 
soldier on guard, and between them there 
was only just room for a man to pass. 
D’Artagnan thought that he could easily 
get through, and flewlike an arrow between 
the pair. But he had not made allowance 
for the wind. A gust suddenly blew 
Porthos’ cloak out, and before D’Artagnan 
could check himself he was completely 
enveloped in it. Porthos, not wishing to 
lose his cloak, gripped it tightly, so that our 
hero found himself imprisoned in the folds. 

In endeavouring to extricate himself the 
back portion of the shoulder-belt became 
exposed to view. Alas! how deceitful 
appearances are. ‘The shoulder-belt, so 
magnificently embroidered with gold in 
front, was nothing but ordinary buff 
leather at the back! The truth was that 
Porthos could not afford a shoulder-belt 
entirely embroidered with gold, so had 
satisfied himself with one that was only half 
embroidered. This explained why he was 
sO sensitive to the cold, and woreacloak! 

“Damnation!” cried Porthos, “ you 
must be mad to run against people in this 
way.”—‘ Pardon me,” said D’Artagnan, 
when he had at last extricated himself, 
“but I am in a great hurry; I am trying 
to overtake some one, and—” 

“Do you always forget your eyes when 
you are in a hurry?” asked Porthos. 

“No,” retorted the Gascon, “thanks 
- to my eyes I can see what other people 
cannot.” 

~ Whether Porthos understood the allusion 
or not, he certainly lost his temper. 

“You deserve to get a good drubbing, 
my friend,” said he, “if you knock up 
against Musketeers in this way.” 

“ Drubbing, sir!” cried D’Artagnan; 
“ that is rather a strong expression.” 

“It’s one that suits a man who does not 
mind meeting his enemies face to face.” 

‘“‘ By the powers! I understand now 
why you don’t turn your back on yours.” 
And the young Gascon, pleased with his 
jest, ran off laughing derisively. 

Porthos, beside himself with rage, was 
about to attack him. 

“ By-and-by,” cried D’Artagnan, “when 
you haven't got your cloak on.” 

“ Make it one o'clock, then, behind the 


Luxembourg.”—“ All right, I’ll be there 


at one o'clock,” D’Artagnan called back, 
as he turned the corner of the street. 

But he could not see the man he was in 
pursuit of anywhere, though he looked 
first down one street and then the other. 
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Slowly as the stranger had walked, he was 
now out of sight; perhaps he had entered 
some house. D’Artagnan questioned every 
one he met, went down to the ferry, re- 
turned by the Rue de Seine and the Croix 
Rouge, but all to no purpose. This fruit- 
less chase had, however, one good result: 
though heated with running, his anger 
cooled down, and he began to think over 
the incidents of the morning more calmly. 

It was only eleven o'clock yet, and he 
had already disgraced himself in M. de 
Tréville’s eyes, who must have been very 
much displeased at the offhand way in 
which he had left his presence, and that 
was notall. He had let himself in for two 
duels with two men, either of whom was 
capable of dealing with three D’Artagnans, 
and both belonged to that company of 
Musketeers, for which he had such a vast 
admiration. Matters certainly looked black. 
As he was certain to be killed by Athos, 
it was no good worrying himself about 
Porthos. However, as hope is not easily 
extinguished in the youthful breast, he 
still trusted that he might be lucky enough 
to survive, even after being badly wounded 
in both duels, and he soliloquized on his 
own behaviour in these rueful terms :— 

“ What a hare-brained ass Iam! I go 
and run against Athos and knock his 
shoulder just where he had been wounded. 
I wonder he didn’t run his sword through 
me on the spot, as I must have hurt him 
terribly; and as for Porthos, good Lord! 
that was too absurd.” And the young 
Gascon could not help laughing aloud, 
and then looked round for fear he might 
now be offending some one else by this 
apparently causeless mirth. 

“That affair with Porthos was certainly 
very comical, and though I did no actual 
damage, what right have I to go running 
up against people at all? I certainly am 
a silly fool !—and, besides, why should I 
go looking under his cloak for what 
wasn’t there? I don’t believe he would 
have minded at all, if I hadn’t made those 
sarcastic remarks about that absurd 
shoulder-belt of his. I am no sooner out 
of one scrape than I get into another. 
My good friend D’Artagnan,” he went on, 
addressing himself, “if you are lucky 
enough to escape this time, I should 
strongly advise you to practise politeness 
in the future. Courteous manners are not 
a proof of cowardice. Just look at 
Aramis; he is the personification of 
gentleness and grace, but no one would 
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ever think of calling him a coward. No, 
of course not, and you had better take him 
asa model. Halloa! why, here he is!” 

D’Artagnan was now close to the Hétel 
d’Aiguillon, and in front of that building 
he suddenly came across Aramis, who 
was gaily conversing with three gentle- 
men of the King’s guards. Aramis saw 
the young Gascon coming, but, remem- 
bering he had been a witness of the un- 
pleasant scene in de Tréville’s apartment, 
he did not wish to notice him. But 
D’Artagnan, who wished to be agreeable, 
bowed and came up to them smiling. 
Aramis returned the bow rather stiffly, 
and all four stopped talking. 

D’Artagnan could not help seeing he 
was not exactly welcome, but he was not 
sufficiently accustomed to the ways of 
society to retire without embarrassment, 
and he was just wondering what excuse 
he could make for leaving them, when he 
saw Aramis drop his handkerchief, and, 
as he thought, accidentally put his foot on 
it. So he stooped down and drew the 
handkerchief from under the Musketeer’s 
foot and handed it to him politely, saying 
at the same time, “I daresay you would 
be sorry to lose this handkerchief.” 

The handkerchief was trimmed with 
lace, and had a coronet and arms at one 
of the corners. Aramis coloured deeply, 
and snatched the handkerchief rather 
brusquely from the Gascon’s hand. 

“Halloa! my prudent Aramis,” cried 
one of the guards, “you cannot be on 
such very bad terms with Madame de 
Bois-Tracy, since she is so kind as to lend 
you her handkerchiefs!" 

Aramis looked daggers at D’Artagnan, 
then, resuming his mild expression, he 
said, ** The handkerchief is not mine, and 
I don’t know why this gentleman handed 
it to me, for I have got my handkerchief 
in my pocket.” 

So saying, he pulled out his own hand- 
kerchief, which was of fine cambric, but 
without lace or arms, and only marked 
with the first letter of its owner’s name. 

D’Artagnan saw he had made a mis- 
take, but Aramis’ comrades were not 
inclined to let the matter drop, and one of 
them, with mock solemnity, said, “If it is 
really as you say, my dear Aramis, I must 
ask you to let me have that handkerchief, 
for Bois-Tracy is a very intimate friend 
of mine, and I cannot allow his wife’s 
handkerchief to be exhibited as a trophy.” 

“ You may be right in your principles,” 
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replied Aramis, “but I object to your 
manner towards me, so I must decline to 
give it to you.” 

“As a matter of fact,” suggested 
D’Artagnan, hesitatingly, “I did not 
actually see it fall out of M. Aramis’ 
pocket, but I saw he had his foot on it, 
and that made me think it was his.” 

“And that's where you made a mis- 
take, my friend,” said Aramis, coldly. 
Then, turning round to the man who 
claimed friendship with Bois-Tracy, he 
said, “It has just struck me, my very 
intimate friend of Bois-Tracy, that I am 
quite as much his friend as you are, and 
anyhow, the handkerchief is just as likely 
to have fallen from your pocket as from 
mine.” 

“T can swear it did not,’ said the 
guardsman addressed. 

“Stop,” said Aramis, “if we are both 
going to swear to the truth of our own 
statements, one of us will be proved to be 
a liar. I know a better plan, my good 
Montaran. Let us each take half!” 

“ Of the handkerchief ? ’"—* Yes.” 

“ Bravo!" cried the other guardsmen. 
“This is the judgment of Solomon over 
again. Your wisdom is truly wonderful, 
Aramis.” 

They all laughed merrily at this sally, 
and there the matter dropped. Soon after 
this they took leave of each other, the 
guardsmen going one way and Aramis 
the other. 

D’Artagnan was standing aloof during 
the latter part of the conversation, and 
when Aramis took leave of the others, he 
thought it a good opportunity to make his 
peace with him, and as Aramis was walk- 
ing off, without noticing him, he said,— 
“T hope, sir, you will excuse my mistake.” 

“Sir,” said Aramis, abruptly, “let me 
tell you plainly that I do not think you 
behaved in this matter as a gentleman 
should.” 

“ What!” cried D’Artagnan ; “do you 
suppose—” 

“TI suppose, sir, that you are not an 
idiot, and you must know very well, 
though you do come from Gascony, that 
people do not tread on handkerchiefs 
without some good reason. Paris is not 
paved with lace handkerchiefs!” 

“ You have no right to insult me,” said 
D’Artagnan, whose naturally quarrelsome 
nature was rapidly getting the upper 
hand. “I am a Gascon, it is true, and 
Gascons you know are not very tolerant, 
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They think they have done quite enough 
when they have apologized once for a 
mistake, however stupid.” 

«Sir, 1 don’t want to pick a quarrel 
with you,” replied Aramis. ‘God knows, 
I am not a brigand or a cut-throat, and it 
is only for the nonce that Iam a Mus- 
keteer. I never fight unless I am driven 
to it, for it is always distasteful to me. 
But this is a very serious matter, for by 
— stupidity a lady’s name has _ been 

rought into question.” 

“I don’t see that it was my fault,” 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“Then why on earth did you hand me 
the handkerchief ?” retorted Aramis. 

“ Why did you let it fall out of your 
pocket ?” 

“ T have already said, sir, that this hand- 
kerchief did not come out of my pocket.” 

“ Well, in that case you have lied twice 
over, for I saw it fall out of your pocket.” 

“Oh! that’s the way you’re going to 
talk, my fine friend; very well, we will 
teach you manners.” 

“And I will drive you back to your mass- 
book, my fine priest. I mean to have 
it out with you now, so draw instantly.” 

“ Steady, my good friend, not here any- 
how. Don't you see we are right in front 
of the Hétel D’Aiguillon, which is full of 
the Cardinal’s people. For all I know his 
Eminence has given you the honour of a 
commission to bring him myhead. Now,I 
have gota peculiar fancy to keep my head on 
my shoulders. However, I have no objec- 
tion to killing you; butI should like to do 
it comfortably in a nice quiet spot where 
you won't be able to boast of how you 
died, even though you are a Gascon.” 

“You had better not be so confident,” 
replied our hero; “and I advise you to 
take care of that handkerchief, whoever 
it belongs to, for it may come in useful.” 

““T suppose you are a Gascon ?” asked 
Aramis. 

“Yes, I am. I hope it is only pru- 
dencethat makes you delay ourencounter!”’ 

“Yes. Musketeers, I know, have little 
to do with prudence, but it is a virtue 
in Churchmen ; and as I am only a Mus- 
keteer for the time being, I do not cease 
to practise prudence. At two o'clock I 
shall have the pleasure of awaiting you 
at M. de Tréville’s residence. There I will 
settle with you the best place and time for 
our meeting.” 

The two young men bowed to each 
other and parted. Aramis went towards 
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the Luxembourg, and D’Artagnan, re- 
membering that he had an appointment 
for twelve o’clock, took the road to the 
Carmes-Deschaux, saying to himself, 
“Whatever happens, I must go through 
with it now; and anyhow, if I am killed 
it will be by one of the King’s Musketeers.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE KING'S MUSKETEERS AND THE 
CARDINAL’S GUARDS 


"ARTAGNAN had no friends in 
D Paris, so he went to meet Athos 
without a second, and made up his mind to 
be content with the seconds his antagonist 
might select. To begin with, he was quite 
prepared to make any reasonable apology, 
which would not be humiliating to him- 
self. Secondly, he did not wish to fight 
with a man who was weak from recent 
wounds; for, if he were defeated, it would 
be a double disgrace; and if he should 
come off the victor, he might be accused 
of taking a mean advantage. 

We must have portrayed the character 
of our hero very indifferently if we have 
not made it clear to our readers that 
D'Artagnan was no ordinary man. A\l- 
though he was almost certain that he 
would be killed in one of these duels, he 
was still determined to make the best of 
the situation. He called to mind the 
different characters of the men he had to 
fight with, and considered how best to 
deal with each of them. He had a great 
admiration for Athos, and hoped by a 
suitable explanation to avoid a duel with 
him. As for Porthos, he made up his 
mind to threaten him that if he (D’Artag- 
nan)were not killed on the spot, he would 
tell the tale of the shoulder-belt every- 
where, and thus bring ridicule upon him. 
Aramis he was not a bit afraid of. If he 
survived to fight with him, he had re- 
solved to finish him off in good style, or 
at any rate to slash his face—as Cesar 
had advised his soldiers to do in dealing 
with Pompey’s men—and damage the 
beauty about which he was so conceited. 

Above all, D’Artagnan was possessed 
of an invincible determination, which had 
been further strengthened by his father’s 
advice, not to be dictated to by any- 
body but the King, the Cardinal, and 
Monsieur de Tréville. So he hurried 
on to the monastery of the Carmes Dé- 
chaussés, or rather Deschaux, as it was 
called at that period—a building without 
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windows in the midst of deserted fields, 
a kind of annexe to the Prés-aux- 
Clercs. It was very generally used as a 
rendezvous by gentlemen who wanted to 
fight and were pressed for time. 

When D’Artagnan arrived at the bare 
plot of ground under the walls of the 
monastery, he found that \Athos was 
there before him and twelve o'clock was 
just striking. Athos was always as 
punctual as the Samaritan woman, and 
the most exacting duellist could find no 
fault with him on that score. 

He was still suffering considerably 
from the effects of his wound, and was 
sitting on a post, waiting for his an- 
tagonist with that calm dignity which 
never left him. When he caught sight 
of D’Artagnan he rose and courteously 
advanced to meet him, upon which the 
Gascon bowed and came towards him hat 
in hand with the feather almost trailing 
on the ground. 

“IT have invited two of my friends to 
act as my seconds,” said Athos, “but 
they have not come yet. I am surprised 
that they should be so late; it is very 
unusual on their part.” 

“T regret to say that I have no seconds,” 
said D’Artagnan, “ for I only arrived in 
Paris yesterday, and as yet know no one 
except M. de Tréville, who was a friend 
of my father’s in former days.” 

Athos thought for a moment and then 
said, “ Well, it’s very unfortunate, for I 
might happen to kill you, and somehow it 
goes against thegrain tokill a boylike you.” 

“You forget that you are at a dis- 
advantage, replied D’Artagnan; “ you 
are suffering from a recent wound which 
is still painful—” 

“ Painful! upon my soul, you're right, 
and besides you hurt me like the devil 
when you ran against me. But I shall 
fight with my left hand. I usually do in 
these cases; not that it is any advantage 
to you, for I am equally skilful with 
either hand. Besides, a left-handed man 
is a very troublesome opponent to those 
who are not accustomed to it. I regret 
that I did not warn you of that sooner.” 

“JT am very grateful to you for your 
consideration,” said D’Artagnan, bowing 
again. 

‘You embarrass me,” said Athos, with 
his gentlemanly air; “let us change the 
subject, if youdon’t mind. But, O Lord! 

ou did hurt me, my shoulder simply 
urns.” : 
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“Tf you will allow me—” said 
D’Artagnan hesitatingly,—“ What ?” 

“T have a miraculous balsam for 
wounds, a balsam given me by my mother, 
and I have used it most successfully in 
my own case.”’—* Well ?” 

“TI believe it would cure you in three 
days; and then when you are well, I 
shall be proud to meet you.” 

D'’Artagnan spoke these words with 
simple grace, and noone could foramoment 
suppose that he wished to avoid the duel. 

“Upon my word, sir, that is a very 
kind suggestion,” said Athos. ‘ Of course 
I cannot accept your offer, but I appre- 
ciate it none the less. It was that spirit 
that possessed the brave knights of 
Charlemagne’s time, who were an ex- 
ample for us all. Unhappily we do not 
live in the time of that great Emperor. 
We live in the days of the Cardinal, and 
if we allowed three days to pass, the 
secret would leak out, and our duel would 
be put a stop to. I begin to think these 
friends of mine are never coming.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” said 
D’Artagnan, with the same simple air. 
“ Tf you are in a hurry and wish to finish 
me off at once, I am ready to begin now.” 

“That’s well said, too,” cried Athos, 
nodding pleasantly; “that shows you 
have got some sense as well as a kind 
heart. I like men of your stamp, and I 
see that if we don’t succeed in killing each 
other, I shall find you quite an agreeable 
companion. If you don’t mind, I would 
rather wait for my friends. I am not 
pressed for time; and it will be more in 
accordance with the rules. Ah! here is 
one of them at last, I do believe.” 

And sure enough at the end of the © 
Rue Vaugirard there loomed the gigantic 
figure of Porthos. 

“What!” cried D’Artagnan, “is M. 
Porthos one of your seconds?” 

“ Yes—have you any objection?” 

“No, none whatever.” 

“ And here comes the other.” 

D’Artagnan turned his head in the 
direction indicated by Athos, and recog- 
nized Aramis. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, in utter 
bewilderment, “is M. Aramis your other 
friend?” 

“To be sure. Why, don’t you know 
that we three are never seen apart? — 
Among the guards and Musketeers, at 
Court and in the city, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis are known as the three in- 
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separables. But of course, as you come 
from Dax or Pau—” 

“From Tarbes,” interrupted DArtag- 
nan.—“ Why, of course you were not 
aware of the fact,” said Athos. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen, you are 
rightly named,” said the Gascon, “and 
this affair, if it is ever made public, will 
show that you have a good deal in 
common.” ; 

In the meantime Porthos had come up, 
and after saluting Athos by a wave of the 
hand, stood gazing at D’Artagnan with 
an air of astonishment. We may men- 
tion here that he had changed his shoulder- 
belt and had come without his cloak. 

“The devil!” said he, ‘“* what does this 
mean?” 

“ This is the gentleman I am going to 
fight,” said Athos, pointing to D’Artagnan 
and bowing towards him at the same time. 

“ But Iam going to fight him myself,” 
exclaimed Porthos. 

“That is arranged for one o'clock, so 
there is plenty of time,” said D’Artagnan. 

“And Iam going to fight him too!” 
cried Aramis, who came on the scene at 
this juncture. 

“ But that is not till two o’clock,” said 
our hero coolly. 

“ What on earth are you going to fight 
about, Athos?” asked Aramis. 

“ Upon my soul, I hardly know. Any- 
how, he gave my shoulder a devilish hard 
knock.’—“ And you, Porthos, what’s the 
cause of your coming here?” 

“Heaven knows! I am just fighting 
because I am,” said Porthos, reddening. 

Athos’ quick eye could not help seeing 
a slight smile pass over the Gascon’s face 
as he replied, “ We had a slight differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject of dress.” 

“ And you, Aramis?” asked Athos. 

“Oh, ours was a dispute on a point of 
divinity,” said Aramis, making a sign to 
D’Artagnan not to disclose the real reason. 

Athos again caught the Gascon smiling. 

“Ts that the case?” he asked, turning 
to him. 

“Yes, it wasa passage of St. Augustine 
which we could not agree about,” replied 
our hero. 

“ By Jove, this is a clever young fellow,” 
murmured Athos. 

“Now that we are all here together, 
gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “allow me 
to make my apologies.” 

At the word apologies the brow of 
Athos darkened, a scornful smile played 
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on Porthos’ lips, and Aramis shook his 
head contemptuously. 

“Do not misunderstand me, gentle- 
men,” said the Gascon, facing them 
proudly, while at the same moment the 
sun’s rays happened to light up his striking 
features, “do not misunderstand me. I 
only ask you to accept my apologies in 
case I should be prevented from fulfilling 
my engagements with you all; for M. 
Athos has the right to kill me first, which 
leaves M. Porthos a very poor chance of 
distinguishing himself, and practically puts 
you out of court altogether, M. Aramis. 
It is for this reason only I tender my 
apologies. So now, M. Athos, stand on 
your guard.” 

As he uttered the last word the Gascon 
with a knightly air drew his sword from 
the scabbard. He was now eager for the 
fray, and would have faced the entire 
company of Musketeers, let alone three. 

It was just after midday; the sun was 
almost in its zenith, and the barren spot 
chosen for the encounter was insufferably 
warm. 

“It’s devilish hot,” said Athos, as he 
drew his sword, “ but I cannot take off my 
doublet because my wound has started 
bleeding again, and I don’t want to annoy 
you by the sight of blood which you have 
not drawn.” 

“That’s very thoughtful of you,” said 
D’Artagnan, “and whether shed by my- 
self or another, I regret that the blood of 
so brave a gentleman should be shed at 
all. Under the circumstances, I will keep 
on my doublet too.” 

“Come, come, have done with compli- 
ments,” cried Porthos; “ please remember 
that we are both waiting for our turns.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” said Aramis, “ for 
I do not at all echo your sentiments; for 
my part, I think these gentlemen show a 
proper spirit which does them credit.” 

“ Are you ready ?”’ said Athos, putting 
himself on guard. 

“ IT was only waiting for the word from 
you,” replied D’Artagnan, and they crossed 
swords. But no sooner had the rapiers 
clashed than a company of the Cardinal’s 
guards, headed by Jussac, came round the 
corner. 

“The Cardinal’s guards! The Car- 
dinal’s guards!” cried the two seconds in 
the same breath. ‘“Sheathe swords, 
gentlemen, sheathe your swords!” 

But the warning came too late; the 
attitude of the combatants told its own tale. 
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“ Halloa!” cried Jussac, advancing 
towards them, and bidding his men 
follow. “Musketeers fighting again! 
How about the edicts? Are they made 
only to be broken ?” 

“ This is hardly fair, gentlemen of the 
guards,” said Athos, rather bitterly; for 
Jussac had been one of the aggressors on 
the previous evening. “I know that if 
we were to catch you fighting we should 
never dream of interfering. Let us pro- 
ceed with this affair and you will have 
some amusement gratis.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Jussac, “it is quite 
out of the question; orders must be 
obeyed. Up swords, instantly, and fall 
in. You must come with us.” 

“ Sir,” said Aramis, mimicking Jussac’s 
manner, “it would give us great pleasure 
to accept your very kind invitation ; but, 
unfortunately, itis quite impossible. M.de 
Tréville has given strict orders on the 
subject, and his orders must be obeyed. 
So pass on, gentlemen; there is nothing 
else for you to do.” 

This flippant tone exasperated Jussac. 

“Tf you disobey, I shall bid my men 
enforce my orders.” 

“There are five of them,” said Athos, 
half to himself, “ while we are only three, 
so we shall get the worst of it again, and 
in that case I, for one, shall not leave the 
field alive, for I do not intend to appear 
before the Captain a second time as a 
vanquished man.” 

Athos, Porthos, and Aramis instantly 
closed in shoulder to shoulder and Jussac 
formed up his men for the attack. This 
just gave the young Gascon time to make 
up his mind what part he should take in 
the coming conflict. It was one of those 
critical moments which decide a man’s 
future. He had to choose between the 
King and the Cardinal, and the choice 
once made, there was no turning back. 
Of course, to fight was to break the law, 
to risk his life, to make an enemy of a 
statesman more powerful, perhaps, than 
the King himself. All this passed through 
his mind, and yet—to his honour, be it 
said—he did not hesitate long. Turning 
to the Musketeers, he cried, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I think there is some mistake. M. Athos 
said we were but three, but I make it four.” 

“ But you don’t count as one of us,” 
said Porthos. 

“Tt is true I do not wear the uniform 
of a Musketeer, but I am one at heart, 
and so | throw in my chances with you.” 
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“Young man,” cried Jussac, “you are 
at liberty to retire; and if you wish to 
save your skin, you had better begone 
quickly.” 

But D’Artagnan made no move to go. 

“You are the right sort,” said Athos, 
pressing the young man’s hand. 

“Come, look sharp, make up your 
mind one way or the other,” cried Jussac. 

“Something must be decided, and that 
quickly,” said Porthos to Aramis. 

The youth and inexperience of our 
young hero made them hesitate to accept 
his generous offer. 

«Even then it would be only three and 
a boy,” said Athos, “and one of the three 
wounded already into the bargain.” 

“ Still, we cannot give in,” said Porthos. 

“« Hardly,” replied Athos. 

D’Artagnan, seeing them hesitate, cried, 
“Give me a chance, gentlemen. I 
pledge my word that I will not leave the 
field unless we get the best of it.” 

“Your name, my gallant fellow?” said 
Athos.—* D’Artagnan, sir.” 

“‘ Good, then we four stand together.” 

“ Come, gentlemen, have you made up 
your minds?” cried Jussac, for the third time, 

“ We have,” said Athos. 

“Then what do you mean to do?” 

“We are going to fight,” replied 
Aramis, drawing his sword. 

“What! you resist! Then, guards, 
forward!” and the two parties furiously 
attacked each other. All being expert 
swordsmen, there was no little skill ex- 
hibited on both sides. Athos engaged 
Cahusac, who was a favourite of the 
Cardinal's, Porthos attacked Bicarat, and 
Aramis had to deal with two others. 

In the meantime D’Artagnan had 
rushed at Jussac himself. He felt no 
fear, but his heart beat fast as he 
flung himself on his formidable adver- 
sary. He fought with the agility of 
a tiger, springing at his antagonist from 
every side, and changing his ground and 
his guard twenty times a minute. Jussac 
was an expert swordsman, but it took all 
his skill and vigilance to defend himself 
against such a desperate and unconven- 
tional mode of attack, while at the same 
time his own thrusts were patried with 
consummate adroitness. ~ 

Jussac’s patience was at last exhausted. 
Incensed at being thus bearded by a mere 
boy, he began to strike wildly. The Gascon 
saw his chance, and in the next onslaught 
brought all his cunning to bear, and 
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attacked him with renewed vigour. Jussac, 
thinking the time had come when he 
could put an end to this, made a furious 
lunge at his antagonist ; but D’Artagnan 
was on the look out for this, and, parry- 
ing, the blow glided like a snake under his 
opponent’s sword-arm, and before Jussac 
could recover himself, ran him through 
the body. The Captain fell like adead man. 

D’Artagnan now had time to recover 
breath, and looked round to see how his 
comrades were faring. 

Aramis had killed one of his assailants, 
but was still hotly engaged with the other. 

Porthos had received a thrust in his 
arm, and had wounded his opponent in 
the thigh. But neither wound was serious, 
and they only fought on the more fiercely. 

Athos had been wounded by Cahusac, 
but though he looked pale, he was hold- 
ing his own. He had, however, shifted 
his sword to the left hand. 

By the then laws of duelling, D’Artagnan 
could go to the help of any comrade as 
he thought best. He had not quite made 
up his mind, when a glance from Athos 
decided him. That appealing look spoke 
volumes, though probably nothing on 
earth would have induced him to call out 
for help. 

With one bound D’Artagnan sprang at 
Cahusac, shouting, “ Stand on your guard, 
sir, or I will run you through.” 

“Don’t kill him, for heaven’s sake!" 
cried Athos, who had sunk breathless on 
his knees. “I have an old affair to settle 
with him as soon as I am fit to fight 
again. So if you could only disarm himn— 
Bravo! that’s splendid!” he continued, 
seeing Cahusac’s sword fly through the 
air and fall twenty paces from him. 
Cahusac sprang forward to recover it, but 
_ the Gascon was too active for him, and 
_ had his foot on the blade before he could 
get there... Cahusac then pounced on the 
sword of the guardsman who had been 
killed by Aramis, and again rushed to 
attack D’Artagnan. But as he turned he 
encountered Athos, who had recovered his 
breath in the interval and was most 
anxious to finish his fight with Cahusac. 
D’Artagnan saw at once that Athos pre- 
ferred to do without his assistance, and in 
a few minutes Cahusac fell with an ugly 
wound in his throat. 

_ Almost at the same moment Aramis had 
got his other antagonist on the ground, 
and had compelled him to cry for mercy. 
_ There were now only Porthos and Bicarat 
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left fighting. Porthos made all kinds of 
jests at the expense of his opponent, but 
he could not get him off his guard or 
reach him anyway, for Bicarat was one of 
those men with nerves of steel who never 
give in. 

But there was no time to be lost. The 
patrol might come up at any moment and 
arrest them all, King’s Musketeers and 
Cardinal’s guard. So Athos, Aramis, and 
D’Artagnan surrounded Bicarat and called 
on him to surrender. But though all 
alone and wounded in the thigh, Bicarat 
was loth to yield. Then Jussac, who lay 
wounded, raised himself on his elbow and 
urged him tosurrender. But Bicarat was 
a Gascon too, and paid no attention to 
Jussac, but, pointing to a spot of ground 
with his sword, cried with the utmost non- 
chalance, “On this spot will Bicarat die, 
the only one left of his company.” 

“But it’s four against one,” criea 
Jussac. “As your Captain, I order you 
to surrender. 

“Tf you order me, that’s another 
matter,” said Bicarat. “As my com: 
mander you must, of course, be obeyed.” 

But not wishing to give up his sword, 
he broke it across his knee, threw the 
pieces over the monastery wall, crossed 
his arms, and began to whistle an air 
which was a favourite among the 
Cardinal’s guards. 

Courage always wins respect, even in 
anenemy. The Musketeers gave Bicarat 
a military salute and returned their swords 
to the scabbards. D’Artagnan did the 
same. Then, with Bicarat’s help, he 
carried Cahusac and the guard that 
Aramis had wounded to the porch of the 
monastery. The fourth,as we know, was 
dead. Then they rang the cloister bell, 
and taking with them the four swords 
which they had captured, directed their 
steps towards the residence of M. de 
Tréville, half-mad with exultation. 

Arm in arm they strode along, taking 
up almost the whole width of the street, 
and telling the glad news to every Mus- 
keteer they met, who then, as a matter of 
course, joined the triumphal procession. 
D’Artagnan was in the seventh heaven of 
delight as he marched down the street 
between Athos and Porthos. 

“ Although I am not yet enrolled in the 
ranks of the Musketeers,” said he to his 
new friends as they entered the courtyard, 
“at any rate, I havehad my first fight for 
them.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
HIS MAJESTY KING LOUIS XIII 


HE affair made a great stir. In 
public M. de Tréville loudly repri- 
manded his Musketeers, but secretly he 
could not conceal his gratification; how- 
ever, as it was important to give the King 
the first information, the Captain of the 
Musketeers hurried away to present him- 
self at the Louvre. Unfortunately, he 
was just too late—the Cardinal was 
already in conference with the King, and 
M. de Tréville was informed that his 
Majesty was engaged and unable to 
receive him then. The same evening he 
attended the royal card-table. His 
Majesty was winning and was in high 
good-humour, so when he saw M. de 
Tréville at the door he called out, ‘“‘ Come 
here, my good Captain, come here. I 
want to scold you. Are you aware that 
the Cardinal has just been here to make 
another complaint against your Muske- 
teers ?—in fact, he was so upset it has made 
him quite ill this evening. Look you, sir, 
they are downright dare-devils, these 
Musketeers of yours. Gallows birds! I 
tell you—regular gallows birds!” 

“Pardon me, sire,’ answered de 
Tréville, who saw at a glance which way 
the wind blew. “I assure your Majesty 
they are most honest fellows, as gentle as 
lambs. They have but one wish in the 
world, I warrant them, and that is to un- 
sheathe their swords only in your Majesty’s 
service. But what can the poor fellows 
do, sire? The Cardinal’s guards never 
lose an opportunity of picking a quarrel 
with them, and for the honour of the corps 
they are obliged to defend themselves.” 

“Just listen to our gallant Captain! ’ 
interrupted the King. ‘“ You would really 
suppose he was talking about a parcel of 
nuns in aconvent! I tell you what it is, 
Tréville, I have a good mind to break you 
and hand over your commission to Mlle. de 
Chemerault, whom I promised to make 
a lady abbess of. But you cannot sup- 
pose I shall be satisfied with your view of 
the matter. I must hear both sides. 
For you must not forget that I am called 
Louis the Just. However, by-and-by, 
by-and-by, we shall see.” 

“Sire, I have perfect confidence in 
that justice, and shall patiently await your 
Majesty’s good pleasure.” 

“Very well, then, wait,” said the King. 

-“T shall not keep you waiting long.” 
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Very soon the luck changed, and the 
King began losing what he had won, so he 
was not sorry foran excuse toleavethetable. 

His Majesty soon rose, and sweeping 
into his pocket the money which lay 
before him, and which consisted mainly 


of his winnings—“* La Vieuxville,” said 


he, “take my place, for I must speak to 
M. de Tréville on a matter of importance. 
I think I had eighty louis on the table, so 
put down that sum yourself. I don’t 
wish the losers to have anything to 
complain of. Justice before everything.” 
Then turning to M. de Tréville and lead- 
ing him to one of the windows: “ Well, 
Captain, what you sayisthat the Cardinal’s 
guards started a quarrel with my 
Musketeers ?” 

“Yes, sire, they are always doing it.” 

“ But how did it begin? for you know, 


my good Captain, a judge ought to hear | 


both sides.” 

“It began in a very natural way, sire. 
Three of my best men, whom your 
Majesty knows well by name, and whose 
devotion your Majesty has more than once 
recognized, made up a party with a young 
cadet from Gascony whom I had intro- 
duced to them that very day. They were 
going to visit St. Germain, and were all 
to meet "at the Carmes-Deshaux. But 
they had not been there long when five oft 
the Cardinal’s guards, headed by de 
Jussac, arrived on the scene and began 
to make a disturbance. I can’t help 
thinking that they intended to evade the 
edicts on the subject of fighting.” 

“J think it is very likely,’ said the 
King. ‘ They probably went there to do 
some fighting themselves.” 

“T should be the last to accuse them 
without good cause, sire. But your 
Majesty will be able to judge for himself 
as to what else five armed men could 


possibly be doing in such an out-of-the- _ 


way place as the Convent des Carmes.” 

“ You are right, Tréville, you are right,” 
answered the King. 

“Of course, when they saw my 
Musketeers,” went on de Tréville, “their 
own private quarrels were put aside and 
they began to annoy my men, for your 


Majesty knows well that the King’s — 


Musketeers, who are your Majesty’s 
special bodyguard, are the natural 
enemies of the Cardinal’s men.” 

“Yes, Tréville, yes,” said the King, 
gloomily. “It certainly is, very unfortu- 


‘ 


I 


’ 


nate that there should be thése two factions — 
ay 
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in France, each seeking for the mastery. 
But this must be stopped, Tréville. Your 
view is that the guards picked a quarrel 
with my Musketeers?” 

“T say that it is very likely that such 
was the case, sire, but of course I cannot 
sweartoit. Your Majesty knows howhard 
it is to get at the whole truth, for we are 
not all endowed with that keen insight 
which has gained for your Majesty the 
name of the Just.” 

“You are right, Tréville. But your 
Musketeers were not alone, were they? 
There was a young man with them, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, sire, and one of them was a 
wounded man, so that three of your 
Majesty's Musketeers—one wounded— 
and this youth not only held their own 
against five of the most formidable 
swordsmen of the Cardinal’s guards, 
but actually brought four of them to 
the ground!” 

“Well, that is a victory!” cried the 
King in a transport of delight, “an 
absolute victory !—* Yes, sire, almost as 
good as that of the bridge of Cé.” 

“ Only four men, one of them wounded, 
and one a youth, you say. Who was the 
young man?” 

“] can scarcely call him a man, but he 
behaved splendidly on this occasion, and 
I take this opportunity of bringing him 
to your Majesty’s notice.” 

“What is his name ? 

“ D’Artagnan, sire. He is the son of 
one of my oldest friends,—the son of a 
man who served in the great war under 
your Majesty’s father, of gloriousmemory.” 
_ “And you say that he acted with great 

gallantry in this affair? Tell me all 
about it, Tréville, for I delight in deeds 
of valour,” and here Louis XIII. put one 
~hand on his hip and twisted up his 
moustaches; 

“M. D’Artagnan is little more than a 
boy, sire, as I have already said, and was, 
of course, dressed as a private citizen on 
this occasion, so the leader of the 
Cardinal’s guards, seeing his youth and 
that he did not belong to the corps, urged 
him to retire before they attacked—” 

«So you see, Tréville,” interrupted the 
King, “it was they who attacked.” 

“Your Majesty is right. There can 
be little doubt on that score. Anyhow, 
when they told him to withdraw, he 

_ replied that he was at heart a King’s 
Musketeer and devoted to your Majesty, 
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and would therefore stand by his com- 
rades.” 

“ A brave young man,” murmured the 
King. 

“ Well, he did stand by them, and he 
distinguished himself greatly in your 
Majesty’s service, for it was he who ran 
Jussac through the body, and it is that 
incident which especially infuriated the 
Cardinal.” 

“He ran Jussac through the body!” 
cried the King, “a boy like that! Why, 
Tréville, it is almost beyond belief!” 

“What I have told your Majesty is an 
absolute fact.” 

“‘ But Jussac is one of the finest swords- 
men in the kingdom!” 

“Well, sire, at last he has met his 
match.” 

“T am quite curious to see this young 
man, Tréville. Let him come to me, and 
we will see what we can do.” 

“When will your Majesty be pleased 
to receive him ? "’—“ To-morrow, at noon.” 

“‘ Shall I bring him alone, sire?" 

“No, let all four come together. I 
wish to thank them all. Men of such 
devotion are rare, Tréville, and their 
devotion must be rewarded.” 

“At twelve o’clock we shall be in 
attendance at the Louvre, your Majesty.” 

“Stay, remember to enter by the back 
staircase, Tréville, the back staircase, for 
there is no need for the Cardinal to 
know.’—“ Very well, sire.” 

“ You must see, Tréville, that an edict 
is an edict and fighting is illegal after all.” 

“ But this encounter was not quite like 
an ordinary duel, your Majesty. It was 
absolutely unpremeditated. That is clear 
from the fact that there were five of the 
Cardinal’s guards against three of my 
Musketeers and this boy.” 

“That’s true,” said the King; “but 
never mind, Tréville, and don’t forget to 
come by the back staircase.” 

De Tréville could not help smiling to 
himself, but it was something to have 
persuaded the rather weak King to rebel 
against the Cardinal. So he saluted 
respectfully and took his leave. 

That same evening the three Muske- 
teers were informed that they had the 
honour of being called to the King’s 
presence. As they had often seen him, 
they were not so much elated by the 
event, but D’Artagnan, who had a Gascon 
imagination, saw in this circumstance his 
fortune made, and passed the night in 
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golden dreams. Punctually at eight 
o’clock the next morning he went to 
Athos’ apartment. 

The Musketeer was already dressed and 
ready to go out. As the King had not 
ordered their attendance till twelve o'clock, 
Athos had arranged to play tennis with 
Porthos and Aramis in a tennis court 
which was near the stables of the Luxem- 
bourg. He invited D’Artagnan to go 
with him, and though the latter could not 
play the game, for he had never so much 
as seen it, he gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, if only to pass the time, as it was 
then barely nine o’clock. The other two 
Musketeers were there already and had 
begun a game. Athos, who was an 
expert player, took D’Artagnan as his 
partner and challenged the other two. 
But Athos soon found it was impossible 
to play on account of his wound. So 
D’Artagnan was left alone on his side of 
the court, and as he insisted that he was 
too ignorant of the game to play it out, 
they served the ball to each other without 
counting the points. While they were 
thus amusing themselves, Porthos struck 
a ball with terrific violence, and it passed 
close to D’Artagnan’s face. It occurred 
to our hero that if a ball were to strike 
his face with such force it would be 
impossible for him to appear before the 
King. Now, D’Artagnan looked upon 
this audience as vitally important to his 
future career, so he politely asked Aramis 
and Porthos to allow him to retire, and 
told them he did not wish to resume the 
game until he knew more about it and 
could play with them on more equal 
terms. He then went and took a seat in 
the gallery. 

Unfortunately for him, among those 
looking on was one of the Cardinal’s 
guards, in whose breast the late defeat 
of his comrades still rankled. He had 
returned from leave the evening before, 
and was only waiting for an opportunity 
to avenge the disgrace. He thought the 
time had now arrived, so he said aloud to 
a comrade,— 

“I suppose he is only a Musketeer 
ap rentice, as he is so scared at a tennis 

a ! » 

D’Artagnan turned sharply round as if 
a serpent had stung him and looked 
angrily at the guardsman who had just 
made this insolent remark. 

“ Pardieu!” exclaimed the guardsman, 
twisting his moustache, “ you may look 
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at me as long as you like, my young 
gentleman; 1 mean exactly what I say.” 

“What you mean is only too obvious,” 
replied D’Artagnan in a low voice; “so I 
beg you will follow me.” 

“When?” asked the guardsman, in 
the same jeering tone. 

“ At once, if you please.” 

“ Do you know who I am?” 

“No, I don’t, and I don’t care.” 

“You make a mistake there. If you 
knew my name, perhaps you wouldn’t be 
so quick to call me out.” - 

“What is your name, then?” 

“ Bernajoux, at your service.” 

“ Very well, then, M. Bernajoux,” said 
the Gascon quietly. “I'll wait for you 
outside.” 

“T’ll be with you directly, sir.” 

“ Take your time M. Bernajoux. Don’t 
let it look as if we were going out together ; 
we don’t want any spectators for the 
business we have in hand.” 


“You are right there,” said the guards- - 


man, somewhat surprised that his name 
had not produced any visible effect on the 
young man. 

As a matter of fact, everybody knew 
Bernajoux except our hero, who had only 
just arrived in Paris, for he was always 
mixed up in the street fights and quarrels 
which were constantly occurring in spite 
of all the edicts of the Cardinal and the 
King. 

Porthos and Aramis were still engrossed 
in their game, and Athos was interested 
in looking on at them, so they did not see 
their young comrade go out. 

D’Artagnan waited outside the door as 
he had arranged with the guardsman, and 
a moment after Bernajoux joined him. 

The young Gascon had no time to lose, 
as at noon he was due at the King’s 
palace, so he looked round, and seeing 
there was no one in the street, “ Upon my 
soul,” said he to his adversary, “it is 
lucky for you, though your name is 
Bernajoux, that you have only got to 
tackle an apprentice Musketeer! Never 
mind, I’ll do what I can. Guard!” 

“Wait a bit,” said Bernajoux; “it 
seems to me that this is not a good place 
for the game. I think the Abbey of St. 
Germain or the Pré-aux-Clercs would be 
safer.”—“ There is some sense in what 

ou say,” replied Artagnan; “but un- 

appily, I have not a moment to spare, as I 
have an important engagement at twelve 
o’clock. So stand on your guard, sir!” 
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Bernajoux was not the man to require 
asking twice. His sword was out likea 
flash, and he sprang at once to the attack, 
hoping to unnerve a mere youth like this 
by the fierceness of his first onslaught. 
But his late victory had given D’Artagnan 
confidence as. well as experience, and 
elated with hopes for the future, he pre- 
pared to fight with unshaken resolution. 
As soon as the two swords crossed, it was 
D’Artagnan who held his ground and 
Bernajoux who had to make a step back. 
But in so doing Bernajoux’s sword slipped 
to one side, the Gascon quickly freed his 
weapon, made a lunge, and pricked his 
adversary in the shoulder. Bernajoux 
instantly cried out that it was of no con- 
sequence; and, rushing blindly at him, 
actually spitted himself upon D’Artagnan’s 
sword. He did not fall or acknowledge 
his defeat, but retreated in the direction 
of M. de Trémouille’s residence, where 
he had relatives ; and our hero, not know- 
ing how seriously he had wounded the 
guardsman, followed him hotly, and 
would probably have finished him off with 
the third blow, if the uproar which now 
arose from the street had not been heard 
in the tennis-court where the guardsman | 
had friends. Two of these, when they 
heard what was happening, rushed out, 
sword in hand, and immediately attacked 
the Gascon. But Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis quickly joined the fray, drove 
back the two guardsmen, and rescued 
their young comrade. Then Bernajoux 
fell, and as the guardsmen were now only 
two against four, they began shouting, 
“To the rescue! De Trémouille’s men 
to the rescue!” A party of men rushed 
~ out from M. de Trémouille’s house on 
hearing these cries; they attacked the 
Three Musketeers and their comrade, who 
- now in their turn began to shout, “ To 
the rescue! Ho! King’s Musketeers!” 

This cry was taken up enthusiastically, 
for the Musketeers were known to be 
hostile to the Cardinal, and were generally 
in favour on that account. So the guards 
of other companies—in fact, all save 
those who were in the service of the Red 
Duke, as Aramis had called him, nearly 
always took the part of the King’s Mus- 
keteers. Three guards of the company of 
M. des Essarts were passing at the time ; | 
two of these ran to help the Musketeers, | 
while the other one rushed off to M. de | 

éville’s house, shouting: “To the’ 
_ rescue, Musketeers! To the rescue!” : 
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As usual the courtyard was full of 
Musketeers, who instantly hastened to the 
assistance of their comrades. The fight 
became general, but the Musketeers and 
their friends were in such overpowering 
numbers that the Cardinal’s guards and 
de la Trémouille’s men beat a hasty re- 
treat into the courtyard of his house, 
closed the heavy outer doors, and pre- 
vented the Musketeers from effecting an 
entrance. As forthe wounded Bernajoux, 
he had been taken in at once and was in 
a critical condition. 

There was intense excitement among 
the Musketeers, and so indignant were 
they that de la Trémouille’s domestics 
should have dared to interfere, that 
many were in favour of burning the 
house down to punish their insolence. 
They would probably have set it on fire, 
when suddenly the clock struck eleven, 
and this reminded D’Artagnan and his 
companions of the audience they had to 
attend. As they did not wish to be out 
of the game, they persuaded their friends 
to give up the idea of firing the house. 
The latter consoled themselves with hurl- 
ing paving-stones against the doors instead, 
which, however, were too strong to be 
broken in that way. So they gave it up, 
and the principal leaders in the disturbance 
had already gone off to M. de Tréville’s 
residence, where he was anxiously await- 
ing them, for news had already reached 
him of this fresh escapade. 

“ We must go at once to the Louvre,” 
said he; “there is no time to be lost. 
The King must hear of this from us 
before the Cardinal can get at him. We 
must represent it to him as a natural 
result of what happened yesterday. So 
that the two affairs will be settled at the 
same time.” 

M. de Tréville hastened to the Louvre 
accordingly, accompanied by the four 
young men. But to his great disappoint- 
ment he was told that the King had gone 
stag-hunting in the forest of St. Germain. 
M. de Tréville, thinking there must be 
some mistake, asked for some confirma- 
tion of this statement, and when he found 
such was really the case his brow grew 
black. “Had his Majesty made up this 
‘hunting party yesterday?” he inquired. 

“No, your Excellency,” replied the 
valet ; “ ee the chief huntsman came this 
morning to say that he had marked down 
a fine stag. At first his Majesty said ~ 
he would not go, but his love of ‘sport 
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made him change his mind, and he started 
for the hunt immediately after dinner.” 

“Has his Majesty seen the Cardinal 
to-day ?” inquired M. de Tréville. 

“I think he very likely has,” replied the 
valet, “for I saw the horses being harnessed 
to his Eminence’s carriage this morning, 
and when I asked the groom where the Car- 
dinal was going, hesaid,‘To St.Germain.’” 

“ He has got the start of us,” said M. de 
Tréville. “I must see the King this even- 
ing; but you, gentlemen, I should advise 
you to keep in the background for the 
present.” 

This was undoubtedly sensible advice, 
and as it came from a man who was well 
acquainted with the King’s character, there 
was nothing for it but to follow his coun- 
sels. M. de Tréville recommended them 
to go to their own apartments and wait till 
they heard from him. 

As soon as he got back to his residence 
he determined to be first in the field with 
acomplaint. He sent one of his men to 
M. de la Trémouille, with a letter begging 
him to turn the Cardinal’s guard out of his 
house, and to reprimand his servants for 
their outrageous conduct in attacking the 
King’s Musketeers. But M. de la Tré- 
mouille had heard the story from his squire, 
who was related to Bernajoux, and there- 
fore sent word in reply to the effect that 
de Tréville had no cause of complaint, nor 
had the Musketeers, because it was the 
latter who had first assaulted his servants, 
and had even threatened to burn down his 
house. As there did not seem much chance 
of ever settling this question satisfactorily 
by correspondence, de Tréville thought a 
personal interview might lead to better 
results, so he went immediately to M. dela 
Trémouille’s house and asked to see him. 

The two noblemen greeted each other 
with courtesy, for, though they were not 
exactly friends, they had a great respect 
foreach other. Both were courageous and 
honourable men, and as de la Trémouille, 
who was a Protestant, very seldom went 
to Court and belonged to no particular 
faction, politics did not affect him in his 
social relations. On this occasion, however, 
his manner, though studiously polite, was 
colder than usual. ‘ 

“T cannot help thinking, sir,” said de 
Tréville, “that there have been faults on 
both sides in this unfortunate affair, and 
so I have come to assist in clearing up 
the matter.” 

“T have no objection toa full investiga- 
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tion,” replied de la Trémouille, “but I have 
already inquired into it, and, as far as I can 
see, your Musketeers are to blame.” 

“ You are a just and reasonable man,” 
said de Tréville, “so I think you will accept 
the proposal I wish to make to you.” 

“Very well, sir, I shall be most happy to 
hear what you have to say.” 

“In the first place I must ask, how is 
M. Bernajoux, your squire’s cousin ?” 

“ Very seriously hurt, I am sorry to say, 
for, besides the sword-thrust in his arm, 
which is not dangerous, he has another 
wound which has penetrated his lung, and 
this, the surgeon says, is really serious.” 

“‘ But is the wounded man conscious ?” 

“Perfectly so.”—“‘Is he able to speak?” 

“With some difficulty, but he can 
speak.” 

“Well, sir, let us go to him; let us 
entreat him to speak the truth, in the name 
of God, before whom he may be called 
upon, perhaps soon, to appear. I will 
accept his statement as final, and will take 
the consequences.” 

M. de la Trémouille considered for a 
moment, and not seeing any serious objec- 
tion, accepted the proposal. 

They went together to the room where 
the wounded man was lying, who, when 
he saw the two noblemen enter, tried to 
raise himself, but was too weak, and fell 
back exhausted by the effort, and almost 
lost consciousness. 

Restoratives were at once administered, 
and he soon recovered. M. de Tréville 
then requested de la Trémouille to ask 
Bernajoux the necessary questions. 

The result was what de Tréville expected. 
With his life in the balance, Bernajoux did 
not hesitate to tell the whole truth, and he 
described events exactly as they occurred. 

This was precisely what de Tréville 
wanted, so, wishing Bernajoux a speedy 
recovery, he took leave of dela Trémouille 
and returned to his residence. 

Immediately on his arrival he sent word 
to the Three Musketeers and D’Artagnan 
to say that he expected them at dinner. 

There was always good company to be 
found at de Tréville’s table, though he 
never entertained friends of the Cardinal. 
The conversation naturally turned on the 
two rebuffs which the Cardinal’s guard 
had received, and as D’Artagnan had been 
the hero of these two fights, he received 
the congratulations of the company, nor did 
the Three Musketeers grudge him these 


| honours, for they were generous comrades, — 
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and besides that had often had their own 
turn before. 

It was nearly six o’clock when de Tré- 
ville informed the company that he must 
rise from table, as he had to wait on his 
Majesty at the Louvre. As the hour fixed 
by his Majesty for the audience had gone 
by, he did not enter the Palace by the back 
staircase, but waited with the four young 
men in the antechamber, as his Majesty 
had not yet returned from the chase. 

The party waited for about half an hour 
with the rest of the courtiers, and then 
the doors were thrown open and the King 
was announced, 

-At this announcement D’Artagnan 
trembled with excitement. He felt that 
the next few minutes might decide his 
future career. He fixed his eyes in an 
agony of suspense on the door through 
which the King was about to enter. 

Louis XIII. soon appeared, walking in 
advance of his attendants. He wore his 
hunting costume and jack-boots covered 
with dust, and in his hand he held a 
hunting whip. D’Artagnan sawat once that 
his Majesty was not in the best of tempers. 
As he entered, all the courtiers drew up ina 
line on either side and made a passage for 
his Majesty; for even though his coun- 
tenance was stormy, they preferred to be 
looked upon with an angry eye than 
not to be noticed at all. The Three 
Musketeers took a step forward, but 
D’Artagnan, on the contrary, re- 
mained in the background. Although 
the King knew Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis personally, he passed them with- 
out speaking or noticing them ; but when 
- his eyes fell upon de Tréville the latter 
returned the look with such firmness that 
it was the King who looked away, and 
_then grumbling to himself, entered the 
audience chamber. 

“It seems to me that things look black 
for us,” said Athos, “and there’s not 
much chance of our being made Knights 
of the Order this time.”’ 

“ You four must wait here ten minutes,” 
said M. de Tréville, “andif I do not come 
back to you within that time, return to 
my residence, for it will be no use your 
waiting here any longer.” 

The four young men waited ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, twenty 
minutes; then, as M. de Tréville did not 
come back, they returned to his resi- 
_ dence, all very uneasy as to what their 
- fate would be. . 
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M. de Tréville entered the King’s apart- 
ment with a bold face, and found his 
Majesty in unmistakable ill-humour, 
sitting in an easy-chair, tapping his boots 
with the handle of his hunting whip. But 
de Tréville assumed a cheerful air, and 
politely asked after his Majesty’s health. 

“ Very bad, sir, very bad,” replied the 
King ; “I am simply bored to death.” 

This was a favourite complaint of his 
Majesty, who would often take one of his 
courtiers aside and say, “ M. So-and-So, let 
us be bored together.” 

“How so? Does your Majesty find it 
dull?"’ said M. de Tréville. “Has not 
your Majesty enjoyed the hunt to-day ?” 

“Enjoy the hunt, indeed! enjoy the 
hunt! Upon my soul! things are going 
from bad to worse. The game seems to 
leave no scent, or else the dogs have got 
no noses nowadays. We started a stag 
of ten tine, we were six hours following 
him, and just as we were close upon him 
—in fact St. Simon was just putting his 
bugle to his lips to sound the death, when 
off goes the pack on a false scent after 
quite a young buck. So you seeI shall 
have to give up stag-hunting, as I have 
had to give up hawking. Oh! I ama 
very unlucky King, Tréville. I had only 
one gerfalcon, and the day before yester- 
day, of course, it died.” 

“Truly, sire, I fully sympathize in 
your disappointment, but you still have a 
very fair number of falcons, sparrow- 
hawks, and tiercets.” 

“ And not a soul to train them! There 
are no falconers worth naming now. I’m 
the only man left who knows anything 
about sport. When I am gone there will 
be nothing but traps and gins and snares. 
If only I had time to instruct a few 
pupils! but there’s the Cardinal, who is 
always at me, never giving me a moment’s 
rest—always talking to me about Spain, 
Austria, or England. By the way M. de 
Tréville, a propos of the Cardinal, I am 
not pleased with you.” 

This was what M. de Tréville had ex- 
pected. He knew the King’s character 
thoroughly, and he was aware that all 
this grumbling was a kind of prelude to 
the subject which he wished to introduce. 

“In what way have I had the misfor- 
tune to offend your Majesty?” he asked, 
feigning the greatest surprise. 

“Is this the way you fulfil your duties, 
sir?” continued the King, without replying 
directly to de Tréville’s question. “Is it 
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for this I have given you command of my 
Musketeers, that they should assassinate 
a man, embroil half the town, and 
threaten to set fire to the place, while 
apparently you do nothing to prevent it? 
But perhaps I am too hasty in accusing 
you? JI suppose the rioters are now in 
prison, and that you have come to tell me 
that justice has been done.” 

“No, sire,” replied de Tréville, coolly, 
“T have come to ask that the offenders 
may be punished.” 

*“ And whom do you mean?” 

“Those who have slandered us,” said 
de Tréville. 

“What! this is something new,” ex- 
claimed the King. ‘ Do you mean to tell 
me that it is not true; that your three 
damned Musketeers, Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, and your Béarnese protégé did 
not fall upon poor Bernajoux like so 
many savages, and handled him so brutally 
it is doubtful whether he is alive at this 
moment? Is it not a fact that they prac- 
tically besieged the Hétel of the Duke de 
la Trémouille and actually wanted to burn 
it down ?—which would have been reason- 
able as an act of war, considering that it 
simply swarms with Huguenots; but in 
time of peace it is a scandalous outrage. 
Do you mean to say, de Tréville, that 
you can deny all this?” 

“‘ May I ask who has told your Majesty 
this wonderful story ?” 

“Why, who should it be but the man 
who is wide awake when I am sleeping, 
who is moving heaven and earth to his 
own purposes while I am amusing myself, 
who controls everything, both in home 
and foreign politics, in Europe as well as 
in France?” 

“ Your Majesty must be speaking of 
God Almighty,” said de Tréville, “ for 
I can think of no one else who is so far 
above your Majesty.” 


“‘ No, sir; I mean the pillar of the State, 


my only servant—my only friend—the 
Cardinal.” 

‘“ His Eminence is not his Holiness, 
your Majesty.” 

“ What do you mean by that, sir?” 

“] mean, sire, that the Pope alone is 
infallible, and that this infallibility is not 
also an attribute of the Cardinal’s.” 

“Then you mean to say that he has 
deceived me, betrayed me? Is it him 
that you accuse then? Come, speak; say 
at once if it is so.” 

“No, sire; I only say that he deceives 
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himself; he has been misinformed. He 
has been too ready to accuse your 
Majesty's Musketeers, against whom he 
is prejudiced, and he cannot have re- 
ceived his information from trustworthy 
sources.” ; 

“But this complaint comes from the 
Duke de la Trémouille himself! What 
have you to say to that ?” 

“] might very well say, sire, that he 
has too great a personal interest in the 
question to be perfectly impartial. But 
as a matter of fact, your Majesty, I know 
the Duke to be an honourable gentleman, 
and I am perfectly willing to accept his 
statement of the case. But on one con- 
dition, sire.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“That your Majesty may summon him 
here, interrogate him yourself without 
witnesses, and that your Majesty will give 
me an audience as soon as you have seen 
the Duke.” 

“Then will you abide by de la Tré- 
mouille’s judgment in the matter ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sire.” 

“ And you agree that the matter shall 
be dealt with as he thinks fit ?” 

“ Certainly, your Majesty.” 

“Ta Chesnaye!” the King called out, 
“la Chesnaye!’”’ The confidential valet, 
who was always at the door, entered at 
the Royal summons. 

“La Chesnaye,” said the King, send 
at once to the residence of the Duke de la 
Trémouille to say I wish to speak to him 
this evening.” 

“J trust your Majesty, after seeing the 
Duke, will communicate with me before 
seeing any one else.” 

“ Certainly I will, sir.” 

* To-morrow, then, I will wait on your 
Majesty.” 

“ Very well.” 

“What time will suit your Majesty ?” 

“* Any time you like.” 

“ But if I came very early I might dis- 
turb your Majesty ?” 

“Disturb me! Do you suppose I ever 
sleep? I never sleep now, I only dream 
sometimes, Come as early as you like. 
Say seven o'clock. But, remember, if your 
Musketeers should be found guilty—” 

“If my Musketeers are guilty, sire, 
they shall be Ieft in your Majesty’s hands 
with full confidence that justice will be 
done. Is there anything else your Majesty 
requires of me?” 

“No, sir, I am not called Louis the 
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Just without good reason. Aw revoir, 
then, till to-morrow.” . 

“Till then may God preserve your 
Majesty,” said de Tréville, bowing low as 
he retired. 

If the King slept badly, de Tréville 
slept still worse. At half-past six next 
morning the Three Musketeers and their 
comrade were at his residence in obedience 
to his orders. He told them that they 
must accompany him to the Palace. He 
could make no definite promises, but he 
gave them to understand that their credit 
and his own were at stake, and their 
future hung as it were on the hazard of a 
die, 

When they arrived at the foot of the 
back staircase he told them to wait there, 
as they could easily be called if the King 
consented to receive them. 

On arriving at the door of the King’s 
audience chamber, la Chesnaye came 
forward and told him that the Duke de 
la Trémouille had only just arrived, as 
he had been absent from his residence 
the evening before, and had therefore not 
received the King’s summons till late at 
night. This was a matter of congratula- 
tion to de Tréville, as now he might be 
sure that no hostile influence could be 
brought to bear upon the King before he 
himself had audience. As it turned out, 
it was not ten minutes before the door 
opened and the Duke himself appeared. 
On seeing de Tréville he came forward at 
ence and said,— 

“‘M. de Tréville, his Majesty has just 
sent for me to inform him as to the 
particulars of the unfortunate affair of 
yesterday. I have told him the facts and 
that the people of my household were to 
blame, and also that I was quite prepared 
to offer you an apology. Iam glad to 

’ have the opportunity of doing so now, 
and hope we may be always friends in the 
future.” 

“Sir,” said M. de Tréville, “I had 
such confidence in your sense of justice 
and honour, that I was more than satis- 
fied to have you to plead my cause with 
his Majesty. I find that I have not been 
mistaken, and it gives me the greatest 
satisfaction to know that there is stil] one 
man in France of whom it may be said, 
without reservation, all I have said of you.” 

“© A very good speech and very well 
spoken,” said the King, who had over- 
heard these compliments between the two 


doors, “but I should like you to add, | 
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Tréville, that I also wish to be included 
among M. de la Trémouille’s friends, 
as I feel I have been rather neglected. 
Why, it is nearly three years since I last 
saw him. He never comes except when 
I send for him. Tell him all this for me, 
for a king cannot very well say these 
things for himself.” 

“ Thanks, sire, thanks," said the Duke, 
“but your Majesty may be assured that 
it is not always those—I don't, of course, 
refer to M. de Tréville—that it is not 
those whom your Majesty sees at all 
hours who are his most devoted subjects.” 

“Oh, so you heard what I said! So 
much the better, Duke,” cried the King, 
coming to the door. ‘By the way, 
Tréville, where are your Musketeers? I 
told you to bring them with you. Why 
did you not do so?” 

“They are waiting below, sire, and, 
with your Majesty’s permission, la Ches- 
naye will summon them to your presence.” 

“Yes, yes, let them come up at once. 
It is nearly eight o’clock,and at nine I 
expect another visitor. Aw revoir, Duke, 
and come oftener.” 

The Duke bowed and retired. As he 
opened the door, the Three Musketeers 
and D’Artagnan, following la Chesnaye, 
arrived at the top of the staircase. 

“Come in, my men, come in. Iam 
going to give you a scolding!” cried the 
King. The Musketeers came forward 
bowing, and D’Artagnan followed close 
behind them. 

“ What the devil is all this I hear about 
you! Seven of the Cardinal’s guards 
put out of action in two days! This is 
too much of a good thing. Why, at this 
rate his Eminence will be obliged to get a 
new company of guards every three weeks. 
I see I shall have to enforce the edicts 
with much greater severity. A casualty 
now and then cannot be helped, of course, 
but seven in two days, I repeat, is 
altogether too much of a good thing.” 

“It is for that reason, sire,’ said de 
Tréville, “that they are now come to 
ask your Majesty's pardon. I assure 
your Majesty they are full of penitence 
and remorse.” 

“ Penitence and remorse! Fiddlesticks!”’ 
said the King. “I don’t trust their sly 
faces, especially that one yonder, who 
looks like a Gascon. Come here, sir.” 
D’Artagnan at once came forward, putting 
on. a most deprecating air. 

“Why, you told me he was a young 
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man, Tréville. This is only a boy,amere|the King, taking a handful of gold from 


boy. Do you mean to tell me it was this 
boy who ran Jussac through the body ?” 

“Yes, sire, and put Bernajoux out of 
action as well, with two equally brilliant 
thrusts.” 

“ And more than that, your Majesty,” 
said Athos; “if he had not rescued me 
from Bicarat, I should never have had 
the honour to-day of making my most 
humble obeisance to your Majesty.” 

“Bless my soul! This Gascon from 
Béarn seems a very devil for fighting. 
‘ Ventre-saint-gris,’ as the King my father 
would have said. But at this kind of 
game, doublets get slashed and swords 
get snapped ; and Gascons, I understand, 
are not generally blessed with a superfluity 
of wealth ?” 

“No, your Majesty, it cannot be said 
that they have as yet discovered any gold- 
mines in their mountains, though I am 
sure it would be a well-merited reward 
for the devotion with which they served 
your Majesty’s father, the late King. 

“In other words, the Gascons may be 
said to have put me on the throne, inas- 
much as I am my father’s son. La 
Chesnaye, go and see if you can find forty 
pistoles in my pockets and bring them tome. 
Now, young man, I should like you to tell 
me in plain words how it all happened.” 

D’Artagnan described the events of the 
preceding day in full detail. He told with 
the greatest naiveté how he had been 
unable to sleep for joy when he heard 
that his Majesty had summoned him to 
an audience, and had therefore risen 
early and joined his friends in the tennis- 
court; how he had left the tennis-court 
for fear his face might get damaged by a 
blow from a ball, and so prevent him 
appearing before the King; how Berna- 
joux jeered at him for this, and, in conse- 
quence, nearly lost his life; and how 
M. de la Trémouille, who was in no way 
concerned in the affair, nearly had his 
house burnt down. 

“Very good,” said the King; “that is 
exactly what the Duke told me. Poor 
Cardinal, seven men in two days, and 
those the very pick of his guards! But 
remember, gentlemen, this is quite enough. 
You have more than taken your revenge 
for the affair in the Rue Férou. You 
must be satisfied now.” 

“Tf your Majesty is satisfied, we are,” 
said de Tréville. 

“Oh, I am very well satisfied,” replied 
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la Chesnaye and giving it to D’Artagnan. 

“This,” added the King, “is a proof 
of my satisfaction.” : 

At that period there was no question of 
offending the pride of a gentleman by 
offering him money, and a gentleman 
could receive money from the King with- 
out the least humiliation. The Gascon 
put the forty pistoles into his pocket with- 
out any hesitation, and thanked his 
Majesty profusely. 

“ Now,” said the King, looking at the 
clock, “it is half-past eight, so you may 
go, for, as I told you, Ihave an engagement 
at nine. Thanks for your devotion, gentle- 
men, which I hope I may still count upon.” 

“ Sire,” said Athos, “we are ready to 
be cut to pieces in your Majesty’s service.” 

“Very well, but I would rather you 
kept whole. You will then be more 
useful to me. Tréville,” added the King 
in a low voice, as the others were retiring, 
“there is no vacancy in the Musketeers 
just now, and as some training is 
necessary before entering that corps, I 
think you had better let this young man 
join the Guards your brother-in-law, 
M. des Essarts, commands. Pardieu, 
Tréville, it amuses me to think what a 
wry face the Cardinal will make; he will 
be simply furious. But there, what does 
it matter? I can do as I like.” And the 
King waved his hand to Tréville, who 
retired and rejoined the Musketeers, with 
whom D’Artagnan was sharing the 
bounty he had received. 

As the King had expected, the Cardinal 
was furious—so much so that for a week 
he never came near the King’s card-table. 
The King, however, took no notice of 
this, and whenever he met his Eminence, 
was careful to ask him in the most polite 
manner, “ Well, your Eminence, and how 
are those poor fellows of yours, de Jussac 
and Bernajoux, progressing, eh?” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MUSKETEERS AT HOME 


HEN they had left the Louvre, 
D’Artagnan consulted his friends 
as to what he had best do with his share 
of the forty pistoles. Athos suggested a 
good dinner at the Pomme-de-Pin, Porthos 
advised him to engage a valet, and Aramis 
recommended him to get a suitable mis- 
tress. 
They enjoyedthe dinner together that 
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very day, and the valet waited at table. 
The dinner had been ordered by Athos, 
and Porthos had engaged the valet. He 
was a native of Picardy. Athos had 
come across him on the bridge de la 
Tournelle, where he was loafing that 
morning, and spitting into the water. 

Porthos thought this occupation was 
proof of a thoughtful and reflective nature, 
and engaged him without further recom- 
mendation. Planchet—for that was the 
man’s name—was very much taken with 
Porthos’ grand appearance, and was 
rather disappointed when he found that 
gentleman had got a valet, called Mous- 
queton, and as his household arrange- 
ments did not admit of his keeping 
two, Planchet must take service with 
D’Artagnan. 

However, when he waited at the dinner 
given by his master and saw him take a 
handful of gold out of his pocket to pay 
for it, he thought his fortune was made, 
and thanked his stars that he had come 
across such a Croesus; and this impres- 
sicn lasted till after the feast, the remains 
of which he finished off with great satis- 
faction. But that night, when he went to 
make his master’s bed, Planchet’s golden 
dreams vanished, for there was only one 
bed in the apartments, which consisted of 
a bedroom andananteroom. So Planchet 
had to sleep in the anteroom upon a 
coverlet taken from his master’s bed. 

Athos had a valet called Grimaud, who 
had quite an uncommon training, for his 
master was of a very taciturn disposition. 
Although Athos had been on intimate 
terms for five or six years with his com- 
rades, Porthos and Aramis, they had 
seldom seen him smile, and had never 
heard him laugh. He never spoke two 
words when one would do, so his conver- 
sation could scarcely be called brilliant. 
It was invariably a plain statement of 
facts without any embellishment whatso- 
ever. Athos was hardly thirty years of 
age, and though handsome and intelligent, 
no one knew that he had ever had a mis- 
tress. He never had a word to say about 
women ; the subject seemed distasteful to 
him, and, if he did happen to say anything 
on this topic, it was sure to be something 
bitter. This cynical manner and taciturn 
disposition seemed to have aged him be- 
yond his years, and, in dealing with 
Grimaud he hardly spoke at all, but con- 
veyed his wishes to him by a gesture, or 
the merest movement of the lips. He 
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never spoke to him at all if he could 
possibly help it. 

Grimaud, though much attached to his 
master, and impressed with his great 
wisdom, was terribly afraid of him, and in 
his haste to carry out his orders, believing 
he understood them, often blundered and 
made absurd mistakes; then Athos would 
merely shrug his shoulders and, without 
getting really angry, would chastise 
Grimaud. On these occasions he was 
less taciturn. 

Porthos, as we have already seen, was 
the antithesis of Athos; not only was he 
always talking, but always at the top of 
his voice, and, we must say, he did not 
seem to care if anybody was listening to 
him or not. He talked for the pleasure of 
talking and for the pleasure of hearing 
himself talk. He talked on every subject 
except the sciences, explaining this excep- 
tion by the fact that from his childhood he 
had always detested learned people. He 
had not such a noble presence as Athos: 
this he was quite conscious of, and it had 
made him sometimes unjust in his treat- 
ment of that gentleman. At the first 
beginning of their acquaintance, when he 
had vainly endeavoured to make up for 
his deficiencies by wearing gorgeous 
attire, Athos, in his simple Musketeer’s 
uniform, and with his dignified air, put 
Porthos in the shade, in spite of every- 
thing, so Porthos had to content himself 
by telling stories in the guard-room of his 
successful a@mours—a subject on which 
Athos never said a word; and now, after 
boasting of his intrigues with Councillors’ 
wives, and even Baronesses, he had got 
to talking about a foreign Princess who 
was so taken with him that she was going 
to leave him an enormous fortune. 

There is an old proverb that says, 
“ Like master, like man,” so we will now 
describe the valet of Porthos. 

Mousqueton was a Norman, whose real 
homely name of Boniface had been 
changed to Mousqueton by his master, 
who thought it sounded better. He first 
entered Porthos’ service on the condition 
that he should get good clothes and 
lodging given him; he only asked for two 
hours’ freedom every day, during which 
he could employ himself profitably, in 
order to provide for his other needs. 
This arrangement suited Porthos very 
well. His cast-off clothes and cloaks were 
easily turned into doublets for Mousqueton 
by a clever tailor, whose wife, by the way, 
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was supposed to be enamoured of Porthos. 
So Mousqueton cut a very good figure 
when in attendance on his master. 

Bazin was the valet of Aramis, whose 
character we have already sufficiently 
described, As Aramis intended some day 
to take holy orders, Bazin was always 
dressed in black, as suited the servant of 
a Churchman. He was anative of Berry, 
about thirty-six years old, of a gentle and 
peaceable nature, and sleek in appearance. 
He employed such leisure as his master 
gave him in the perusal of religious books. 
Every day he prepared a simple but excel- 
lent dinner for his master and himself. 
He was of so reticent a nature he might 
have been deaf, dumb, and blind for any- 
thing visible to the contrary, but he was 
absolutely devoted to the interests of his 
master. 

Now that we have some acquaintance 
with the Three Musketeers and their valets, 
let us see what their apartments were 
like. 

Athos lived in the Rue Férou, close to 
the Luxembourg; he had two pleasant 
rooms in a furnished house. Thelandlady 
was still young and good-looking, and 
often cast tender glances at our young 
Musketeer—but all in vain. Upon the 
walls of his rooms hung trophies of con- 
siderable value, relics of bygone splen- 
dours: one of these was a sword, richly 
damascened, which must have belonged 
to some grandee of the time of Francois I. 
_ The hilt of this sword, encrusted as it was 
with precious stones, must have been 
worth at least two hundred pistoles. Still, 
even in the times of his greatest need, 
Athos could never be tempted to offer it 
in pledge or for sale. Porthos had the 
greatest admiration for this sword, and 
would have given ten years of his life to 
possess it. One day, when Porthos was 
going to meet a Duchess, he asked Athos 
to lend it to him. But Athos, without 
saying a word, collected all the jewels, 
aiguillettes, and gold chains he possessed 
and offeredthemto Porthos; but the sword, 
he said, was fastened to the wall, and 
should never leave the house except in the 
company ofits possessor. There was also 
a portrait representing a nobleman of 
Henri III.’s time, magnificently dressed 
in the fashion of the period, and wearing 
the Order of the Holy Ghost. One could 
not help seeing that Athos, both in ex- 
pression and features, was very like this 
portrait, and the natural inference was 
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that this great nobleman, a knight of more 
than one Royal Order, was his ancestor. 

Besides these things, there was on the 
mantelpiece a casket of gold, beautifully 
chased, bearing the same coat-of-arms as 
the sword and the portrait. The rest of 
the ornaments on the mantelpiece were 
quite put in the shade by this handsome 
casket, the key of which he always carried 
on his person. But one day he happened 
to open the casket in the presence of 
Porthos, who saw that it contained only 
letters and papers, probably only love- 
letters and family records. 

Porthos had a very large and grand- 
looking set of rooms in the Rue du Vieux 
Colombier. Every time he passed in 
front of his windows with a friend, he 
would look up and say, “Those are my 
rooms.” But he was never to be found 
at home, nor did he ever invite any- 
one to come in; so nobody knew what 
treasures there might be in this sumptuous- 
looking abode. 

As for Aramis, he occupied a small 
suite of rooms, which comprised a sitting- 
room, dining and bedroom, all on the 
ground floor, the bedroom looking out 
on a shady and secluded garden. 

We know where D’Artagnan lived, and 
we have also made the acquaintance of 
his valet, Planchet. 

D’Artagnan, who was naturally very 
inquisitive, as those who have a genius 
for intrigue generally are, did his best to 
find out who Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
really were, for undoubtedly these were 
merely noms de guerre under which 
the Three Musketeers concealed their 
family names. Athos with his lordly 
air especially interested him; so he ques- 
tioned Porthos by way of getting infor- 
mation about Athos and Aramis; and 
from Aramis he tried to learn something 
about Porthos. 

Unfortunately Porthos was quite unable 
to tell him anything about his silent com- ~ 
panion more than he knew already. 
There was a general impression that he 
had had an unfortunate love affair, and 
that his life had been embittered by some 
abominable treachery ; but what the real 
circumstances were, nobody knew. 

As to Porthos, the only thing about 
him not generally known was his real 
name, and this was a secret between him 
and M. de Tréville. Full of vanity, and 
utterly reckless, he was transparent as 
glass. The only mistake one could make 
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about him, was to believe all the good he 
said of himself. 

Aramis, while he gave the impression 
of great frankness, was really full of 
mystery, seldom replied to questions 
about others, and always evaded any 
about himself. 

One day D’Artagnan was asking him 
about Porthos, and heard from him the 
story about the Princess whom he was 
supposed to have captivated. He then 
tried to get Aramis to tell him some of 
his own love affairs. 

* And what about yourself, my friend,” 
he said; “you who have so much to 
relate about the adventures of others with 
Baronesses, Countesses, and Princesses ?"” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Aramis, “I 
am only telling you what Porthos boasts 
of to everybody. If these stories had 
been told me confidentially, I should be 
the last. man in the world to say anything 
about them.” 

“ Of course, I know that,” replied the 
Gascon, “ but it strikes me that you your- 
self are familiar with coats-of-arms and 
such things. For instance, I remember 
a certain embroidered handkerchief, to 
which I owe the honour of your acquain- 
tance.” 

This time Aramis was not annoyed, but 
he assumed a modest air, and replied quite 
pleasantly, “My dear friend, you must 
remember that I propose to enter the 
Church, and therefore shun worldly 
vanities. The handkerchief you saw was 
no present to me, but had merely been 
left behind in my rooms by one of my 
friends. I was obliged to take possession 
of it in order not to compromise my 
friend and the lady he loves. As for 
myself, I neither have, nor desire to have, 
a mistress, and in this matter I follow the 
very wise example of Athos, who has 
none either.” 

“The devil! but you’re not a priest; 
you're a Musketeer.” 

“ A Musketeer, my friend, ad interim, 
as the Cardinal says, a Musketeer, but 
not by choice; for at heart I am devoted 
to the Church, believe me. I wasdragged 
into this profession by Athos and Porthos, 
just to keep me employed. You see, at 
the time I was going to be ordained, I 
had a little difficulty with— But really 
all this cannot be of the least interest to 
you, and I am simply wasting your 
precious time.” 


«Oh, not at all. I should like to hear 
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about it very much,” cried D’Artagnan, 
“and at this moment I have absolutely 
nothing to do.” 

“Yes, but I have got to repeat my 
breviary,” said Aramis, “and then I 
have to compose some verses for Madame 
d’Aiguillon. Afterwards I have to go to 
the Rue St. Honoré to buy some rouge 
for Madame Chevreuse. So you see, my 
dear friend, if you are not pressed for 
time, I am.” 

And Aramis cordially shook hands with 
his friend, and left him. 

In spite of all the trouble he took, this 
was absolutely all D’Artagnan could find 
out about his three new friends. He 
made up his mind to accept all he had 
heard about them, and hoped the future 
might bring further and more interesting 
revelations. In the meantime Athos was 
to him an Achilles, Porthos an Ajax, and 
Aramis a Joseph. 

Our four young friends passed their 
time pleasantly enough. Athos gambled 
and was always unlucky; yet he never 
borrowed asou from his comrades, though 
he was always lending them money. If 
he was unable to pay his losses at the 
moment, he would invariably wake his 
creditors at six o’clock the next morning 
to pay his debt. 

Porthos had his lucky days. At such 
times he was boastful and overbearing. 
When he lost he disappeared from the 
scene for several days together, and when 
he turned up again, he looked paler and 
thinner; but still he never failed to bring 
some money with him. 

But Aramis never played. He was a 
poor boon companion for a Musketeer, 
and very unconvivial in company. He 
was always wanting to be at work. 
Sometimes in the middle of dinner, when 
every one else was enjoying the conversa- 
tion over their wine, and intended to keep 
up the festivities for two or three hours, 
Aramis would look at his watch, get up 
with a bland smile, and take leave of the 
company, murmuring that he had an 
engagement with a learned casuist, whom 
he wished to consult. Another time he 
would have to go home to write some 
thesis or other, and begged his friends not 
to distract his thoughts. 

On these occasions Athos would smile 
one of his melancholy smiles, which sat 
so well on his handsome face; and Porthos 
would fill his glass, and swear that Aramis 
was good for nothing but a village priest! 
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Planchet, D’Artagnan’s valet, behaved 
admirably as long as fortune seemed to 
smile. He got thirty sous a day, and for 
the first month he was as gay as a lark, 
and very deferential to his master. But 
when adversity began to threaten the 
household in the Rue des Fossoyeurs, 
that is to say, when D’Artagnan’s share 
of the King’s forty pistoles was nearly 
exhausted, he started grumbling in a way 
that utterly and completely disgusted the 
Three Musketeers. 

Athos advised D’Artagnan to get rid of 
the fellow at once. Porthos thought he 
ought to have a sound thrashing before 
he went; but Aramis said it was better 
not to pay any attention to his absurd 
grumblings. 

“It’s all very fine for you to say that,” 
replied D’Artagnan. ‘Athos never says 
a word to Grimaud and never allows him 
to speak, so there can’t be any words 
between them; and Porthos does every- 
thing in such magnificent style that 
Mousqueton looks upon him as a kind 
of god. And you, Aramis, you are so 
deeply engaged in your divinity studies, 
that your servant Bazin is naturally im- 
pressed with your profound wisdom; but 
I who have no means and no resources, 
who am not a Musketeer, not even a 
guardsman, how can I inspire affection, 
fear, or respect in Planchet ?” 

“It is a serious matter,” said Athos, 
“though it is only a domestic question. 
As with women, so it is with some 
valets, you must begin by treating them 
as you always mean to treat them. So 
think it over carefully.” 

D’Artagnan did think it over, and made 
up his mind to chastise Planchet to begin 
with. This chastisement was inflicted in 
the conscientious way that D’Artagnan 
did everything; then he told him that he 
could not allow him to leave his service, 
“For,” said he, “things are sure to im- 
prove in the future, so if you remain with 
me, your fortune is assured, and I am 
much too good.a master to let you miss 
sucha chance by allowing youto leave me.” 

This decisive way of dealing with 
the question was highly approved by 
his comrades, while Planchet was quite 
overawed, and said no more about going 
away. 

The life of the four young men was 
now for sometime uneventful. D’Artag- 
nan had no settled habits of his own, 
and, as everything in Paris was new to 
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him, he naturally fell into his comrades’ 
ways. 

In the winter they used to rise about 
eight o’clock, and in summer about six, 
and their first business was to go and 
receive their orders from M. de Tréville, 
and to learn the news. 

Although D’Artagnan was not a Mus- 
keteer just yet, he practically performed 
the duties of one, and that with great 
regularity. He was constantly on guard, 
because he always accompanied one or 
other of his friends when they were on 
duty. He was well known in the Muske- 
teers’ quarters, and was a great favourite. 
De Tréville, who had taken a fancy to him 
from the first and was really fond of him, 
let no opportunity slip to bring him before 
the King’s notice. 

Our Three Musketeers were much 
attached to their young comrade. The 
friendship which united these four men, 
and the fact that they were always meet- 
ing for duelling, business, or pleasure, 
made them practically inseparable, and 
they were always to be seen together, 
either near the Luxembourg, in the square 
of St. Sulpice, or in the Rue de Vieux 
Columbier. 

Meanwhile M. de Tréville had not for- 
gotten his promises. One day the King 
commanded the Chevalier des Essarts to 
enter D’Artagnan’s name as a cadet in his 
company of Guards. The young Gascon 
sighed as he donned this uniform, for he 
feared that along time might elapse before 
he could exchange it for that of a Muske- 
teer. Still, M. de Tréville promised to 
enrol him after two years’ service, and 
even this period might be shortened if 
D’Artagnan should find the opportunity 
of rendering the King any signal service 
or distinguish himself by some brilliant 
action. Our hero had to content himself 
with this promise, and the next day began 
his career as a soldier. 

Now it was the Three Musketeers’ 
turn to join D’Artagnan when he was on 
guard, so that, in this way, the Chevalier 
des Essarts got four recruits instead of 
one the day that D’Artagnan joined his 
company. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A COURT INTRIGUE 


OW the forty pistoles presented by 
his Majesty, like everything else in 
this world that has a beginning, had an 
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end, and when the end came our four 
friends were in sore straits. 

For some time Athos contributed 
sufficient to provide their wants. Then 
Porthos came to the rescue, and, after 
disappearing from the scene for a brief 
period, as was his custom, returned with 
enough money to tide over another fort- 
night. Last of all, Aramis contributed 
his share, and procured a few pistoles by 
the sale of some books. They then 
applied to M. de Tréville, who made some 
advances out of their pay, but such ad- 
vances did not go far with Musketeers 
who were already in debt, especially con- 
sidering that D’Artagnan, as yet, earned 
no pay at all. When they were almost at 
the end of their resources, Porthos scraped 
together eight or ten pistoles, and tried his 
luck at the gaming table. But fortune 
did not smile on him, for he lost it all, and 
twenty-five pistoles besides. 

They were now ina desperate state, and 
were to be seen, with their valets, loafing 
about the quays and the Musketeers’ 
quarters, on the chance of getting a meal 
from their friends and acquaintances. 
Whenever any of the four comrades was 
asked to dinner, he generally contrived to 
get his friends included in the invitation. 

But D’Artagnan had scarcely any 
acquaintances in Paris, and he got only 
two invitations all this time—one to break- 
fast in the house of a priest, and once to 
dinner with a Cornet of the Guards. He 
took his friends with him, and they did 
wonders in the eating line; but, as Plan- 
chet said, ‘“ You can only make one meal 
at a time, however much you eat!” 

_ D’Artagnan was extremely vexed that 

he was only able to contribute one meal 
and a half in return for the feasts his com- 
rades had procuredforhim. He felt him- 
- self to be a useless burden on his com- 
panions, forgetting, in his youthful 
sirnplicity, that as a matter of fact he had 
been the mainstay of the ménage for a 
month at least. However, he was dis- 
gusted at the situation, and determined to 
find some practical way of improving 
matters. He very reasonably considered 
that four young men, all active, fearless, 
and enterprising, ought to be more profit- 
ably occupied, and should not be satisfied 
with swaggering about the town, taking a 
few fencing lessons, playing practical 
jokes, and living hand to mouth, with no 
definite aim or object. 

Here were four men, devoted to each 
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other, sharing their luck together, ready 
to run any risk and dare any danger ina 
common cause. Four such men, if their 
energies were properly controlled and 
directed, were a force which, whether in 
darkness orin the broad light of day, whether 
by the mine or in the trenches, by sheer 
strength or by cunning craft, ought to 
succeed in taking any position they might 
attack, however well defended, and how 
ever far distant from their base. 

What astonished D’Artagnan was the 
fact that such an idea had never entered 
their minds. 

He was thus meditating and racking 
his brains to discover the best way of 
utilizing this force, with which he had no 
doubt he could move the world (as with 
the lever old Archimedes sought), when 
he heard a gentle tap at the door. 

He awakened Planchet, and bade him 
go and see who was there. 

The reader must not be misled by the 
remark “he awakened Planchet.” It 
was not night, nor even early morning. 
It was four o'clock in the afternoon. But 
two hours before, when Planchet said he 
would like some dinner, D’Artagnan had 
reminded him of the proverb, “ He who 
sleeps, dines!” So Planchet slept by 
way of dining. 

He now ushered in a man of common 
appearance, who looked like a tradesman. 

Planchet would have liked to hear what 
he had to say; but the man evidently 
wished to speak with D’Artagnan alone, 
as what he had to say was both important 
and confidential. D’Artagnan therefore 
bade his valet retire, and begged his 
visitor to take a seat. 

There was a moment of silence, and the 
two men looked at each other as if to 
make acquaintance ; and then D’Artagnan 
nodded his head as a sign that he was 
ready to listen. 

“ T have heard of M. D’Artagnan,” said 
the visitor, “and understand that he isa man 
of great courage; and this reputation has 
determined me to confide a secret to him.” 

“Speak out, sir, speak out,” said 
D’Artagnan, who felt that he might be 
going to hear something which he could 
turn to his own advantage. 

The visitor continued, after a short 
pause. ‘“ My wife is one of the Queen’s 
seamstresses, and she is a pretty woman 
as well asaclever. I married her about 
three years ago because, though she had 
very little dowry, M. Laporte, who is the 
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Queen’s train-bearer, is her godfather, 
and is interested in her.” 


“Well, sir, what then?” asked 
D’Artagnan. 
“ Well,’ continued the townsman; 


“yesterday morning, as she was coming 
out of the workroom, she disappeared, 
and, as I verily believe, has been abducted.” 

“By whom, do you suppose?” asked 
the Gascon. 

“T have no absolute proof as to who it 
is, sir, but I strongly suspect some one.” 

“ And who is it you suspect?” 

«A man who some time ago persecuted 
her with his attentions.” 

“ The devil he did! ” exclaimed our hero. 

“But I don’t say it was a matter of 
love with him so much as a matter of 
diplomacy.” 

“ A question of diplomacy, you think,” 
said D’Artagnan. ‘And what do you 
suppose was the motive?”—“I hardly 
know whether I ought to tell you.” 

“Well, sir, I ask you no questions. 
You come to me, you say you have a 
secret to confide, you are not obliged to 
speak. You can leave it unsaid if you 
think it better so.” 

** No, you seem to be an honest gentle- 
man, and I mean to trust you. To tell 
the honest truth, then, although it was not 
love for my wife herself that caused her 
abduction, it was the loveaffair of a lady 
of much higher rank which led to it.” 

“You mean Madame de Bois Tracy, 
perhaps?” said D’Artagnan, wishing to 
impress his visitor with his knowledge of 
the Court.—* Higher than that!” 

“‘ Madame D’Aiguillon?” 

* Higher still.” 

“ Madame Chevreuse?” 

“¢ Much higher.” 

“Not surely the ?” whispered 
D’Artagnan, not daring to finish his 
senterice, 

“ Yes, sir,” said the quaking tradesman, 
in a tone so low it scarcely seemed audible. 

“And with whom ?"—* With whom 
can it be, sir, if not the Duke of ——” 

“ The Duke of 2 

“ Yes, sir,” in astill lower tone if possible. 

«“ But how do you know all this?” 

«“ How do I know it?” 

“ Yes, how do you knowit? It’sno use 
beating about the bush; tell me plainly or—” 

“My wife, sir, my wife told me all 
about it.” 

“And your wife, from whom did she 
hear it?” 
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“From M. Laporte. I told you he 
was her godfather. He is the Queen’s 
confidential servant. Well, M. Laporte 
arranged that my _ wife should be 
appointed to her Majesty’s service, in a 
position near her Majesty, so that our 
poor Queen might have some one she 
could really trust to serve her faithfully. 
For you know she is neglected by the 
King, dogged by the Cardinal, and 
betrayed by her courtiers.” 

“Ah, I begin to see the drift of things 
now.” 

“ My wife came home a few days ago; 
one of the conditions of service was that 
she should be permitted to come home 
twice a week, for, as I had the honour to 
th my wife is most devoted to me. 

ell, when she came the other day she 
told me, in confidence, that the Queen is 
in the greatest trouble just now.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes, sir. The Cardinal persecutes 
her more than ever. He cannot forgive 
her for the story of the Saraband. You 
know the story of the Saraband ?” 

“ Know it! Who does not ?” cried our 
hero. As a matter of fact he knew 
nothing whatever about it, but he thought 
it well he should be supposed to be con- 
versant with everything to do with the 
Court. 

“So now,” continued the tradesman, 
“he not only hates her, but indulges his 
spite by persecuting her on every oppor- 
tunity.” —“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes, and the Queen believes—” 

“Well, what does the Queen believe?” 

“She believes that some one has written 
to the Duke of Buckingham in her name.” 

“In the Queen’s name?” 

“Yes, to induce him to come to Paris, 
and thus draw him into a trap.” 

“ The devil! 
fellow, what has your wife got to do with 
all this?” 


But your wife, my good 


“They know she is devoted to the 


Queen, and they wish to remove her, or 
to intimidate her and force her to divulge 
her Majesty’s secrets; perhaps they wish 
to bribe her and employ her as a spy!” 
“Yes, that’s all likely enough. But 


the man who actually carried off your 


wife—do you know who it was?” 
“TI believe I know who it was.” 
“ His name?” 
“T do not know his name, but I know 
a ' a creature of the Cardinal’s, in fact, 
is ete 2 
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“But have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, my wife pointed him out to me 
one day.” 

“Has he anything noticeable or 
specially peculiar about him, by which 
one might recognize him ?” 

“Yes, he looks very haughty—has black 
hair, swarthy complexion, a piercing eye, 
and a scar on his temple.” 

“A scar on his temple!” cried our 
hero, “ black hair, a proud look, a piercing 
eye—why it’s my man of Meung!” 

“ He is your man, you say?” 

“Yes, but that is another affair alto- 
ether. But no, that is not so, neither ; 
or if your man is the same as mine, a 

single blow will deal a double vengeance. 
But where is this man to be found?” 

“T do not know.” 

“« Have you no idea where he lives?” 

“ None whatever. One day, as I was 
taking my wife back to the Louvre, he 
was ere out as I was going in, and 
then my wife pointed him out to me.” 

“ The devil take him! But this is a bit 
too vague. From whom did you first 
hear of your wife’s abduction ?” 

“From M. Laporte.” 

“ Did he give you any details?” 

* No, he did not know any.” 

“ And have you not found out anything 
about it elsewhere ?”’ 

“ Yes, I have received—” and here the 
visitor hesitated.—“ What ?” 

*T fear lam not acting with prudence.” 

“You have said that before, but you’ve 
gone too far now; so you had far better 
make a clean breast of it.” 

“TI am going on, sir; besides, on the 
word of Bonacieux—” 

« Your name is Bonacieux ?” 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

* It seems familiar to me.” 

“Very possibly, sir. Iam your landlord.” 

* Ah!” said D’Artagnan, half rising and 
bowing, ‘you are my landlord, are you?” 

“Yes, sir, and it is now three months 
since you came, and owing, no doubt, to 
your very important duties and engage- 
ments, the fact that the rent has not been 
paid probably escaped your notice. Of 
course I was not going to say anything 
about it, I beg your honour to understand ; 
as I should not like to trouble you.” 

“ My dear Bonacieux, I much appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness, and if I can be 
of any service to you—” — 

“T trust you entirely, sir, and have the 
fullest confidence in your judgment.” 
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“Very well then, go on with what you 
have to say.” 

Bonacieux took a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to D’Artagnan. 

“ A letter?” exclaimed the latter. 

“ Yes; I received it this morning.” 

D’Artagnan unfolded it; and as the 
day was drawing to a close, he went to 
the window to read it, and the tradesman 
followed him. 

D’Artagnan read the following words :—~ 

“ Do not try to find your wife. When 
the time comes, she will be returned toe 
you; but if you attempt to find her, your 
ruin is certain.” 

“ That’s pretty plain speaking,” said 
our hero; “but, after all, it is only a 
threat, and nothing more.” 

“Yes, but it is quite enough for me. I 
am not a fighting man in any sense, nor 
have I any fancy for the Bastille.” 

“Well,” replied D’Artagnan, “the 
Bastille has no charms for me either; but 
a sword thrust more or less—” 

‘“ Now, sir, I want to leave this matter 
in your hands.” —“ Very well.” 

“T notice that you are closely associated 
with M. de Tréville’s Musketeers, who 
are second to none, and I know that they 
are the enemies of the Cardinal, and so I 
thought that you and your friends would 
gladly serve the Queen and protect her 
honour, even if it were to thwart the 
Cardinal’s designs.” 

“ Certainly,” said D’Artagnan. 

“And as there are three months’ rent 
due, which I have said nothing about—” 

“Yes, that is quite right, but you have 
mentioned it before.” 

“You are welcome to stay on as long 
as it suits you. You will do me much 
honour, and the subject of rent need 
never be named between us.” 

“ You are most obliging.” 

“ And now, sir, allow me to offer you 
these fifty pistoles, as they may pro- 
bably be of use to you in the present 
emergency.” 

“You are very kind, and I accept them 
with many thanks; but you must bea 
rich man, M. Bonacieux.” 

“I have managed to scrape together 
enough to bring me in between two and 
three thousand crowns a year. Some of 
it I made in the drapery business, but a 
large portion was the result of a lucky 
speculation in the last voyage of the 
famous navigator, Jean Moquet. So you 
see, sir— Great heavens!” 
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« What is the matter?” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

«Who is that man there ?” 

“¢ Where?” 


“JIn the street, there, close to the 
entrance of that house just opposite. He 
has alarge cloak wrapped close round him.” 

“Tt is the villain himself,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“Tt is the very man,” cried Bonacieux. 

“ By heaven!” cried D’Artagnan, “ he 
shall not escape me this time, anyhow.” 

And drawing his sword, he rushed down 
the stairs. Just as he reached the door 
he met Athos and Porthos, who were 
coming to see him. They made way for 
him, and the impetuous Gascon dashed 
past them into the street. 

“ Where the devil are you off to now?” 
cried both in the same breath. 

“The man of Meung!” shouted 
D’Artagnan, and disappeared round the 
corner. 

D’Artagnan had often told them of his 
stormy meeting with the mysterious 
stranger at Meung; and about the beauti- 
ful lady who was travelling to England 
on some important mission, and to 
whom the unknown had given a sealed 
packet. 

Athos always believed that the Gascon 
had lost his father’s letter in his skirmish 
with this stranger. For, from his de- 
scription, the unknown was a gentleman 
and could not have been so base as to 
steal] a letter. 

Porthos thought it was an assignation 
between a courtier and a lady, and that 
D’Artagnan’s presence had been ex- 
tremely inopportune. 

Aramis said that affairs of this sort 
were obviously wrapped in mystery, and 
that there was nothing to be gained by 
trying to unravel them. 

So, of course, when D’Artagnan shouted 
“The man of Meung!” they knew what he 
was after, and concluded that if he caught 
his man, or lost him, he would come back 
again before long. So they continued their 
way, intending to wait for him and hear 
the result. 

When they entered D’Artagnan’s rooms 
they were empty, for Bonacieux—not 
knowing what would be the result of the 
encounter between the Gascon and the 
stranger, and fearful of possible entangle- 
ments—had immediately decamped, an 
act altogether in keeping with the 
character he had given himself. 
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CHAPTER IX 
D’ARTAGNAN COMES TO THE FRONT 


S Athos and Porthos had expected, in 

half an hour’s time D’Artagnan 

returned. To his utter disgust and 

bewilderment the stranger had again 

escaped him, and had vanished from the 
scene as if by magic. 

D’Artagnan had traversed first one 
street and then another, but could not see 
anybody at all resembling the man he was 
after. Then he went and knocked at the 
door of the house, in the porch of which 
he had first seen him. But no one came 
to the door, though he knocked ten or a 
dozen times in succession. However, the 
noise he made brought out some of the 
neighbours, and they told him that the 
house was shut up, and had not been 
occupied for six months at least. 


While D’Artagnan was rushing about © 


the streets and knocking at doors, 
Aramis had joined his two comrades, so 
when the discomfited Gascon returned 
he found them all three in his quarters. 

“Well, did you catch him?” 

“ Have you killed him?” they asked in 
turn. 

“Damnation take him!” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan, flinging his sword into a 
corner. ‘‘He is the devil incarnate, I 
verily believe. He simply vanished like 
smoke—disappeared like a ghost!” 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” asked 
Athos, addressing Porthos. 

“T don’t believe what I can’t see, and 
as I’ve never seen one, I don’t believe in 
them.”—*“ But,” said Aramis; “ the Bible 
teaches us to believe in them, for Samuel’s 
spirit appeared to Saul. Therefore I do 
not think any doubt should be enter- 
tained as to the existence of such spirits.” 

“ Anyhow,” said D’Artagnan, “man 
or devil, body or spirit, true or false, 
whatever he may be, it’s my cursed bad 
luck that I cannot get at him. For if we 
could only catch him, our fortune is as 
good as made. It’s at least a hundred 
pistoles in our pockets, and perhaps a 
good deal more.” 

“How do you mean? A_ hundred 
pistoles—why, what are you talking 
about?” cried Porthos and Aramis in 
a breath. Athos alone remained silent, 
and looked at D’Artagnan, half-incredu- 
lously, half-inquiringly. 

At this moment the Gascon caught 


sight of Planchet, who had put his head 
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in at the half-open door, probably with a 
view to satisfy his curiosity and find out 
something of what was going on. 

“ Planchet!” cried D’Artagnan, “go 
down to my landlord, M. Bonacieux, and 
tell him to send me up half a dozen of 
his best Beaugency.” 

“Hullo!” laughed Porthos, “ what's 
this? Have you credit with your land- 
lord ?”—‘ Yes, I have, from this very 
day. Now look here, Planchet, say it 
must be the best, and no mistake about it.” 

“ D’Artagnan has got more brains than 
all the rest of us put together,” cried 
Athos. “I always said so.” This was 
a long speech for Athos to make, and 
D’Artagnan acknowledged the compliment 
by a bow. 

“ But now,” said Porthos, “you really 
must explain what all this means.” 

“Yes,” said Aramis, “you must take 
us into your confidence; unless, of course, 
the honour of a lady be concerned, in 
which case you must use your discretion.” 

* Do not be alarmed on that score,” 
replied D’Artagnan. “I mean to tell you 
everything, and there is no lady in the 
case who can object to what I have to 
say.’ He then proceeded to tell his 
friends all that had passed between him- 
self and his landlord; and how he was 
now convinced that the man of Meung 
and the abductor of Bonacieux’s wife 
were one and the same person. 

“ There is something in what you say,” 
said Athos, tasting the wine with the air 
of a connoisseur, and nodding his head 
approvingly. ‘The game certainly seems 
good for forty or fifty pistoles; but if the 
_ loss of our four heads is to be the penalty 
of failure—” 

“ But please to remember,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “that an innocent woman has 
_ been forcibly carried off—is now threat- 
ened, perhaps, with torture, and all 
because she has been faithful to her 
mistress.” 

“ Take care, D’Artagnan,” said Aramis ; 
“do not let your enthusiasm and gallantry 
carry you too far, and lead you into some 
desperate and hopeless undertaking; for 
women are too often the cause of our 
troubles.” 

At this speech Athos’ brow darkened 
and he bit his lip impatiently. 

“Itis not only about Madame Bona- 
cieux that lam anxious,” said D’Artagnan, 
*“ but the Queen, who, I understand, is 
neglected by the King and persecuted 
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by the Cardinal, by whose machinations 
all her friends are ruined and disgraced.” 

“ But why does the Queen love the 
Spaniards and the English, whom we all 
hate ?”” 

“Spain is her native land, and it is 
therefore not unnatural that she should 
have some fondness for the Spanish 
people. As to the English, I do not be- 
lieve it is so much the English people she 
loves as a particular Englishman.” 

“Well, I must say there is some 
excuse for her as far as the Englishman 
is concerned, for he is a splendid fellow, 
such as any woman might be fond of,” 
said Athos. 

“ And he certainly dresses ina way that 
nobody else can imitate,” said Porthos. 
“T happened to be at the Louvre one 
day when he dropped a lot of pearls acci- 
dentally, and he never troubled to pick 
them up. I got hold of two, which I sold 
for ten pistoles each. Do you know him, 
Aramis?” 

“ Perfectly well, for I was with the 
party that arrested him in the garden at 
Amiens. M. de Putange, the Queen's 
equerry, gave me admittance. I was at. 
the college at the time, and it seemed to 
me an unfortunate affair for the King.” 

“That does not concern me,” said 
D’Artagnan. “I only know that if I had 
the chance I would bring the Duke to the 
Queen’s presence, if only to thwart the 
Cardinal, who is our bitterest enemy and 
will be so to the end of the chapter. If 
we could only get an opportunity of 
upsetting his devilish plots, I for one am 
willing to risk my head.” 

“ And did the draper tell you that the 
letter, which contained an invitation from 
the Queen, was a forgery ?"’ asked Athos. 

‘So the Queen herself believes.” 

* Wait one moment,” said Aramis. 

“ What for?” asked Porthos.—“ I am 
trying to remember something that hap- 
pened to me.” 

“ Anyhow,” said D’Artagnan, “I am 
convinced that the abduction of her 
Majesty’s waiting-woman is intimately 
connected with the events which we are 
discussing, and has something to do with 
the Duke of Buckingham’s presence here 
in Paris.” 

‘“‘ The Gascon is full of happy thoughts,” 
said Porthos admiringly. 

“T like to hear him talk; his patois is 
most amusing,” said Athos. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Aramis, “I have 
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something to tell you." —* Go on, Aramis, 
we are all attention,” said Athos. 

“Yesterday I went to the house of a 
divine whom I consult sometimes on the 
subject of my studies.’’-—Athos smiled. 

‘“‘ He resides in a quiet quarter, in keep- 
ing with his profession and tastes. Now, 
just at the very moment I was leaving 
the house—” Here Aramis stopped. 

“* Well,” said one of his audience, “ just 
as you were leaving the house, what hap- 
pened?” 

Aramis was evidently at a loss how to 
finish his sentence. Asa matter of fact, 
it suddenly struck him that it was im- 

ossible to proceed as he had begun; for 
it would have been only too evident that 
there was a very scanty basis of truth in 
the story he was about to tell. But his 
audience were impatiently waiting for him 
to. go on, so he began again :—“ The 
reverend gentleman has a niece—” 
-“A niece? How interesting!” cried 
Porthos. 
‘“« A very respectable lady,” said Aramis. 

- This elicited a general laugh. 

“Tf you are going to laugh and dis- 
believe everything I say, I may just as 
well be silent,’”’ continued Aramis. 

“ We will credit you as devoutly as the 
faithful believe in Mahomet, and be as 
solemn as mutes,” said Athos. 

“Very well, then, I will go on,” said 
Aramis. ‘This niece is in the habit of 
visiting her uncle from time to time, and 
happened to be there when I called. So 
when she took her leave, I naturally 
conducted her to her carriage.” 

“Oh, ho! so the reverend gentleman’s 
niece keeps her carriage!” interrupted 
Porthos. ‘ How very convenient.” 

“Porthos,” said Aramis, “I have ob- 
served before that you are very indiscreet ; 
and this will not commend you with the 
fair sex.’ 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan, who began to see that this story, 
garbled and inconsistent as it was, might 
none the less perhaps yield some useful 
clue, “this is a serious matter and not 
a subject for jest. Pray let us hear the 
rest of the interesting adventure.” 

“Suddenly a tall, dark gentleman, just 
like your friend, D’ Artagnan—" 

“ Probably the same,” said our hero. 

“ Very possibly,” said Aramis. “ Well, 
he came up to me, and five or six men 
were close behind him. ‘Then he said to 
me in a most courteous tone, ‘ My lord 
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Duke, and you, madam,’ addressing the 
lady who had taken my arm.’ 

“ You mean the reverend’s niece ?” 

“Hold your tongue, Porthos; you are 
incorrigible,” said Athos. 

“ Kindly get into this carriage, and do 
not, I beg you, | make any resistance or 
raise any alarm.” 

“He mistook you for Buckingham,” 
cried D’ Artagnan. 

“T believe so,” said Aramis. 

“ And the lady?” asked Porthos. 

“ He thought she was the Queen,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Just so,” replied Aramis. 

he Gascon is the very devil! 
knows too much by half,” said Athos. 

“You see,'’ said Porthos, “ Aramis is 
something of the same figure and height 
as the Duke; but one would have thought 
that the uniform of a Musketeer—” 

“But I had a long cloak on,” 
Aramis. 

“The deuce you had,” said Porthos. 
“A cloak in the month of July! Was 
his reverence afraid you might be recog- 
nized?” 

“ Of course,” said Athos, “it is possible 
your figure might be concealed by that 
means, but how about your face ?’’—*QOh, 
I had on a large hat,” said Aramis. 

“Holy Virgin!” ‘said Porthos, “ what 
risks one has to run in the study of 
divinity !”’ 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said D’Artag- 
nan, “let us not waste our precious time ~ 
in untoward jesting. Let us separate 
and each search for the draper’s wife, 
who appears to hold the key of the 
mystery.” 

“ A woman of her humble condi 
D’Artagnan! Isit likely?” said Porthos 
with an incredulous smile. 

“She is the god-daughter of Laporte, 
who is the Queen’s confidential valet. 
And it is not without good reason that a 
person of such humble birth is sometimes 
chosen for such important service, for 
those of high position are more likely to 
fall under suspicion and attract the watch- 
ful eye of the Cardinal.” 

“Very well,” said Porthos; “anyhow 
I hope you will make a profitable bargain 
with the draper.” 

“That is quite unnecessary,” said 
D’Artagnan, “for even if he should not 
pay us, there are others who will reward 
us handsomely.” . 

At this moment there was a clatten of 
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feet upon the stairs, the door was thrown 
open, and in rushed the unhappy draper. 

- “Save me, gentlemen, for Heaven’s 
sake, save me! They have come to 
arrest me. There are four of them.” 

Porthos and Aramis started to their feet. 

“Stop a moment,” said D’Artagnan, 
beckoning to them to put up the swords 
they had hastily drawn; “this is a case 
for prudence and cautious dealing, not for 
desperate acts.” 

“ But still,” said Porthos, “we don’t 
mean to allow—” 

“Keep cool, Porthos,” said Aramis, 
the Gascon knows what he is about, and 
I for my part am going to follow his lead. 
Now what is your plan, D’Artagnan ?”” 

At this moment four men appeared at 
the door of the antechamber, but seeing 
four Musketeers fully armed within, they 
hesitated to advance. 

* Come in, come in,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“you are quite welcome here, for we are 
all the devoted servants of the King and 
the Cardinal.” 

“In that case, gentlemen, you will allow 
us to carry out the orders we have re- 
ceived,” said the leader of the Cardinal's 
agents, for such they were. 

Certainly,” said D’Artagnan, “and if 
necessary we will assist you.” 

“Oh! this is too much,” muttered 
Porthos. 

“Silence, you blockhead,” said Athos. 

“But you promised to—” murmured 
the distracted draper. 

“We cannot save you, unless we 
reserve our own freedom,’ whispered 
) Artagnan; “for if we attempt to pre- 

- vent your arrest now, more guards will 
arrive and take us all prisoners.” 

*But it seems to me—” faltered the 
_ draper. 

“Come in, gentlemen, come in; here’s 
the man you want,” cried D’Artagnan. 
‘I’ve no reason to protect him. I never 
saw him till to-day, and he only came 
because he wanted me to pay his rent. 
Is not that the truth, Bonacieux ?” 

«“ That’s true enough,” cried the draper, 
*‘ but you have not mentioned—” 

Silence, stupid,” said D’Artagnan 
under his breath, “ or you will bring ruin 
on us all. Come along, my men, we've 
got the rascal safe enough. You can 
take him away as soonas you like.” And 
the Gascon pushed the stupefied draper 
into the arms of the guards. ‘And I tell 
_ you what it is, old skinflint,” continued 
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the Gascon, “it serves you quite right 
coming here and worrying me about my 
rent. Clap him into prison and keep him 
there; that will teach him manners.” 

The guards thanked him, secured their 
prisoner, and took him away. 

As they were going. down the stairs, 
D’Artagnan tapped the sergeant on the 
shoulder and said, “ Just wait one moment, 
and let me have the pleasure of drinking 
your health.” 

And so saying, he filled two glasses 
with Beaugency wine, the same which 
Bonacieux had sent up to him. 

“TI feel highly honoured,” said the ser- 
geant, “and accept most gratefully.” 

* And here’s luck to you!) May I ask 
your name ? ”—* Boisrenard.” 

“ Here’s to your health then, M. Bois- 
renard.” 

“ Here’sto your good health,sir. May I 
in turn ask yourname? "—*“ D’Artagnan.” 

“Then M. D’Artagnan, here’s to you.” 

“ But, above all, let us drink together to 
the health of the King and the Cardinal.” 

The sergeant of police would no doubt 
have been somewhat sceptical as to the 
sincerity of this double toast had the wine 
been bad, but it was particularly good, 
and that convinced him. 

“Well, all I can say,” grumbled 
Porthos, “is that I think this is a most 
villainous proceeding. An unfortunate 
man begs for help, and four Musketeers 
allow him to be dragged off to prison 
before their very eyes. Why it’s simply 
disgraceful. And then for you, a gentle- 
man, to go hob-nobbing with that 
fellow!” 

“ Porthos,” said Aramis, “you have 
just been told by Athos that you are a 
brainless idiot, and I quite agree with him. 
D'Artagnan, youare undoubtedly a genius; 
and when you reach some such position 
as M. de Tréville now holds, it is to you 
I shall come when I want to be made an 
Abbot.” 

“Well,” said Porthos, “I am_ utterly 
staggered. You don’t mean to tell me 
that you actually approve of what the 
Gascon has done ?”” 

*‘ By the powers! I do most certainly 
approve, and admire his wisdom,” replied 
Athos. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said D’Artag- 
nan, “I think we can’t do better than 
stick to our motto,‘ All for one—one forall.” 

“Still, I can’t understand—” muttered 
Porthos. 
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“Now, Porthos, hold out your hand, 
and swear,” cried Aramis. 

Porthos grumbled to himself, but seeing 
he was in a minority, held out his hand, 
and the four friends repeated as with one 
voice the formula, “All for one—one forall.” 

“Now,” said D’Artagnan, “you had 
better all go to your own quarters and "— 
_he spoke in a tone almost of command— 
“‘and don’t forget from henceforth we are 
at war with the Cardinal.” 
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CHAPTER X 
THE MOUSE-TRAP 


HERE is nothing new about the 
mouse-trap. From the earliest 
period in which there was social order of 
any kind, or any system of police, that 
police employed the mouse-trap. 

As, perhaps, our readers may not be 
familiar with the slang of the Rue de 
Jérusalem, they will permit us to explain 
to them the thing there called a mouse- 
trap. When in any house an individual 
has been arrested on suspicion, the matter 
is kept as secret as possible, and an am- 
buscade of four or five men take up their 
position within the house in the apart- 
ments near the door, and whoever comes 
to the door and knocks is admitted and 
immediately seized and kept under arrest, 
so that, at the end of two or three days 
nearly every one who is in the habit 
of frequenting the house in question has 
been arrested. 

This is the arrangement which is called 
a mouse-trap, 

M. Bonacieux’s house was “made into 
just such a mouse-trap, and whoever came 
to the door was pounced upon and ques- 
tioned by the Cardinal's detectives. 

Fortunately, there was a private en- 
trance to D’Artagnan’s apartments, and 
so those who called to see him were 
exempt from arrest. As a matter of fact, 
nobody came to see him except the Three 
Musketeers, who had all been making 
inquiries and searching in every possible 
direction, but without success. Athos had 
even ventured to go to M. de Tréville for 
information, which, considering his usual 
reticence, rather surprised his chief. But 
M. de Tréville knew nothing; he could 
only say that the last time he had seen the 
Cardinal, the King and the Queen, he 
noticed that the Cardinal looked extremely 
pre-occupied, the King seemed uneasy, 
and the Queen’s eyes appeared as if she 
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had been weeping or was worn out with 
sleepless nights. The latter circumstance 
had not made much impression on him, as 
the poor Queen had wept much since her 
marriage. M.de Tréville impressed upon 
Athos the necessity of the greatest vigil- 
ance in the King’s service, and especially 
to safeguard the Queen's interests, which 
had lately been threatened by especial 
dangers, and begged him to convey the 
same warning to his comrades. 

Meanwhile, D’Artagnan never stirred 
from his quarters. He converted his 
apartment into a watch-tower; from his 
window he could see who came and who 
were arrested, and by removing some of 
the planks from the floor of his room, he 
was enabled to hear the interrogations of 
the police, and the answers of the unfor- 
tunates under arrest, as the proceedings 
were carried on in the room immediately 
below his apartment. The police, after 
searching the person of any new-comer 
they had seized, put him through a cross- 
examination, and the questions were very 
much the same in every case, and to the 
following effect :— 

“Has Madame Bonacieux sent anything 
to you for her husband or for anyone 
else?” 

“ Has M. Bonacieux sent anything to 
you for his wife or any one else?” 

“Has either the one or the other told 
you anything confidential by word of 
mouth or otherwise ?” 

“If they knew anything, they would 
hardly go on asking such questions as 
these,” said D’Artagnan to himself. 
“Now what can they be trying to find 
out? As far as I can judge, it must be 
whether the Duke of Buckingham is in 
Paris, whether he is in communication 
with the Queen, and whether any inter- 
view has taken place or been arranged 
between them.” 

D’Artagnan had to be satisfied with this 
view of the situation, which was as likely 
as not a correct one. 
the mouse-trap was set for more victims, 
and our hero watched for further revela- 
tions. 

On the evening of the day after poor 
Bonacieux’s arrest, about nine o’clock, 
Athos had just gone to M. de Tréville’s, 
and Planchet was arranging his master’s 
bedroom, when a knock was heard at the 
street door, which was 


opened and closed again. Another mouse 


was in the trap! D’Artagnan immedi- — 
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ately lay down and put his ear to the hole 
in the floor. To his surprise he heard 
cries and groans, which some one was 
apparently trying to stifle. He could not 
hear any questions being asked. 

“ The devil!” said D’Artagnan to him- 
self, “it’s a woman I do believe, and they 
seem to be using her roughly.” 

He was sorely tempted to go down and 
interfere, but prudence told him that this 
would be a fatal step. 

“But, I tell you,” cried a woman's 
voice, “I tell you, 1 am Madame Bona- 
cieux. Iam the mistress of this house. 
I am in the Queen’s household—” 

“Madame Bonacieux! by all that’s 
lucky,” murmured D’Artagnan to himself. 
“Here is the very person everybody is 
looking for!” 

The voice became fainter, being parti- 
ally drowned by sounds of struggling and 
the clatter of boots. The woman was 
evidently making desperate efforts to resist 
her captors. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen, for—"” 
and the voice was choked in mere in- 
articulate sounds. 

“They are using violence! They must 
be going to drag her away to prison!” 
cried D’Artagnan. ‘My sword! ah, 
good ! it is here by my side. Planchet!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Go and see whether M. Porthos, Athos 
and Aramis are in their quarters. Tell 
them to arm themselves and come here at 
once. Ah! I remember now, Athos is at 
M. de Tréville’s.” 

“ But what are you doing, sir? 
are you going ?”” 

“IT am going down by the window, it’s 
- the quickest road. Meanwhile, put back 
the boards I took up, sweep the floor, and 
then go out and do as I told you.” 

“Oh! sir, you will be killed!” cried 
Planchet. ». 

“ Hold your tongue, stupid! I am all 
right,” said D’Artagnan, and, laying hold 
of the ledge of the window, he dropped to 
the ground, which was not far below. 
He was none the worse, and was on his 
feet instantly. He then went to the front 
door and knocked, muttering to himself, 
“J will be the next mouse to enter the 
trap, but I’m sorry for the cat that 
pounces on this mouse!” 

The knocker had not sounded twice 
before the noise- within ceased, footsteps 
were heard, and the door was opened. 
_ D’Artagnan dashed into M. Bonacieux’s 
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apartment, sword in hand, as the street 
door, which swung to with a spring, closed 
after him with a bang. Then there arose 
a tumult of voices, a stamping of feet, a 
clashing of swords and the noise of break- 
ing furniture. The neighbours who heard 
the uproar, and went to the windows to 
learn what it was all about, saw the door 
open and four men in black fly out of the 
house like frightened crows, leaving frag- 
ments of their plumage strewing the 
ground and hanging to the furniture to 
show they had received a rougher hand- 
ling than they had bargained for. 

D’Artagnan was victorious, and that 
without much trouble, for only one of the 
four was armed, and he could not hold his 
ground long against the Gascon’s fierce 
onslaught. The others had made a show 
of resistance with the aid of stools, chairs 
and china-ware, but a few sword-pricks 
decided the day, and D’Artagnan remained 
master of the situation. 

The neighbours, who had thrown their 
windows open with a cool, indifferent 
curiosity characteristic of Parisians in 
those days of everlasting street brawls 
and disturbances, no sooner saw the four 
men disappear from the scene than they 
instinctively realized that there was 
nothing more to expect, and clapped them 
to again. Besides it was getting late, and 
people retired early in the Luxembourg 
quarter in those days. 

As soon as D’Artagnan had got rid of 
the four detectives, he turned to look to 
Madame Bonacieux, who lay half fainting 
on a couch, where they had left her. 

She was a very good-looking woman 
of about twenty-five, with dark hair, a 
nose slightly retroussé, dazzling teeth, 
and a complexion of rose and opal. But 
there were several little things went 
to show she was not a lady of rank. 
Although her hands were white, they 
were too large, and lacked delicacy. Her 
feet also betrayed her position in life. 
But D’Artagnan had _ not sufficient 
experience to notice these details. 

As he stood close to her, he saw on the 
ground a fine cambric handkerchief. He 
picked it up almost mechanically, and saw 
at one corner of it the same cypher which 
he had noticed on the handkerchief that 
had been the cause of the desperate 
quarrel between himself and Aramis. 

D’Artagnan, who had had quite enough 
of mysterious handkerchiefs, gently re~ 
placed it in her pocket. 
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Just then Madame Bonacieux opened 
her eyes, looked round in fear and 
trembling, and saw, to her great relief, 
that her tormentors had disappeared, and 
that she was alone with her unknown 
champion. 

She immediately held out her hands to 
him smiling, and Madame Bonacieux had 
a very sweet smile. 

“Ah! sir, ] cannot thank you enough 
for saving me from those ruffians,” she 
said. 

“ T have only done what any gentleman 
would have done in such a case,’ he 
replied, ‘‘ you owe me no thanks.” 

“Oh, but I do owe you more than I 
can say, and I hope to prove that I am 
not ungrateful. But what did those men 
want with me? At first I thought they 
were robbers; and why is M. Bonacieux 
not here ?”’ 

“Those men are very much more to be 
feared than ordinary pickpockets, madam, 
for they are the Cardinal’s agents. As for 
your husband, he was arrested only yes- 
terday and marched off to the Bastille.” 

“The Bastille! my husband in the 
Bastille!’ cried Madame Bonacieux. 
** Heaven and earth! what can it mean? 
What has he done? Why, he never hurt 
any one, poor, dear, innocent old man,” 
and Madame Bonacieux could scarcely 
help smiling through her tears. 

“You may well ask, what has he done? 
As far as I can judge, his only crime is 
that he is your husband, which—if I may 
say so—is his good luck and his bad luck 
at the same time.” 

“ But I suppose you know that—” 

“] know that you have been carried off 
by some one.” 

“And by whom? Do you know that? 
If you do, for heaven’s sake, tell me.” 

“ By a man of about forty-five, with 
black hair, dark complexion, and a scar 
on the left temple.” 

“That is the man! that is the man! 
But his name; that’s what I want to 
know?” 

“ That is just what I don’t know.” 

“And my husband, did he know I had 
been carried off?” 

“ Yes, he was told of it in a letter, which 
your abductor himself wrote to him.” 

“ And did he suspect?” asked Madame 
Bonacieux in a somewhat embarrassed 
tone, “did he suspect what it was about ?”’ 

“He thought it had something to do 
with a political intrigue.” 
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*T, too, was perplexed at first, but now 
I think so, too. So my dear husband had 
no suspicion of—”’ 

“ None whatever, he had too much 
confidence in your common sense and 
affection.” 

Again a faint smile played on Madame 
Bonacieux’s rosy lips. 

“ But how did you manage to escape?” 
asked D’Artagnan. 

“I seized an opportunity, when I was 
alone, and the guards had relaxed their 
vigilance, and improvising a rope out of 
the sheets of my bed, I let myself down 
from the window. As I had not been 
molested, I guessed this morning what 
was the probable reason of my capture. 
Then, thinking that I should find my 
husband here, I hurried home.” 

“To place yourself under his protec- 
tion, of course?” 

‘Oh, no, poor dear man. I knew quite 
well he would be no use in that way. But 
I had something important to tell him.” 

“What was that?” 

“ Oh, that is a secret, but not my secret, 
and so I really cannot very well tell you.” 

“Of course not,” said D’Artagnan, “I 
must applaud your prudence; nor is this 
a convenient place for talking of such 
matters, for it is very likely indeed those 
four men have gone to report the state of 
affairs, and will return directly in stronger 
force; and that would be fatal to us both. 
It is true I have despatched a messenger 
to fetch three of my friends; but I don’t 
know where they are, or when they are 
likely to arrive.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” said Madame 
Bonacieux, “ do not let us lose a moment, 
let us begone and seek safety elsewhere,” 
and she took D’Artagnan’s arm and led 
him to the door. 

“But where shall we go?” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“At any rate let us get as far as we 
can from this unlucky house, and then we 
can consider where to go next.” 

And so they both left the house together, 
and hastening down the Rue des Fosso- 
yeurs, turned quickly into the Rue des 
Fossés-Monsieur-le-Prince, and never 
stopped till they found themselves in the 
Place St. Sulpice. 

“ And now, what would you like to do, © 
and where shall I take you?” asked 
D’Artagnan. . 

“T really don’t know,” replied Madame 
Bonacieux. ‘ What I meant to do first 
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was to send my husband to M. La Porte, 
to find out from him what has happened 
at the Louvre during the last three days, 
and whether I could safely go back there.” 

“Why shouldn’t I go and_ see 
M. La Porte?” said D’Artagnan. 

* You might certainly, but M. Bonacieux 
is well known at the Louvre and would 
have no difficulty in getting in; but you 
are a stranger there and would not be 
admitted.” 

“Oh, that difficulty can be easily over- 
come,’ said D’Artagnan. ‘Surely there is 
an entrance where the concierge, for your 
sake, will do me a favour. You have only 
to give me a password, and then—” 

Madame SBonacieux looked at him 
earnestly and said, “And if I give you 
such a password, will you promise to for- 
getit as soon as you have made use of it?” 
_ “You need not doubt my good faith,” 
said D’Artagnan. “It shall be exactly as 
if I had never heard it.” 

“T trust you, for I see you are a brave 
and honourable man, and no doubt you 
rely on these virtues to lead you to 
fortune.” 

“There is no need for you to ask me to 
pledge my word,” replied D’Artagnan. 
«J will do all in my power to serve the 
King and defend the Queen, and with 
that proviso 1 am entirely at your 
disposal.” 

“ But where am I to go in the mean- 
time ?” 

_“ Have you no friend to whose house 
you can go, where M. La Porte can come 
and fetch you?” 

-* No, I know no one whom I can 
sufficiently trust in such a crisis.” 

_ “Stay, we are near the residence of my 
friend M. Athos.” 

“Who is M. Athos?” 

“TI tell you he is my friend. 

“But suppose he shouid be at home 
and see me?”’ 

“ T know heis not at home, and besides, 
as soon as I have placed you in safety in 
his apartment I will give you the key and 
you can lock yourself in till I return.” 

“ But if he should come back before 
you return?” 

“Oh! he will not be coming back yet, 
and even if he did, he will be given to 
understand that I brought a lady with me 
who is waiting in his apartments till I 
come back.” : 

“ But that will be rather a compromising | 
situation for me, don’t you think?” 
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“It won’t hurt you one bit, for nobody 
knows you. Besides, we are placed in 
such a perilous position that we cannot 
afford to stick at trifles.”’ 

“Very well, then,” said Madame 
Bonacieux, “let us go there. Where does 
he live?” 

“Tn the Rue Férou, not a stone’s throw 
from here.” —“ Come along, then.” 

As D’Artagnan had expected, Athos 
was not at home. He took the key, con- 
ducted Madame Bonacieux upstairs, and 
led her into Athos’ apartment, which has 
been already described. 

“ There,” said D’Artagnan, “you can 
make yourself quite at home. Here is the 
key. Lock the door, and do not let any- 
body in unless you hear three taps like 
this—two loud taps close together anda 
lighter one afterwards. You will know 
then it is I.” 

“ Very well,” said. Madame. Bonacieux. 
“ Now it is my turn to give my orders.” 

“T am ready to take them.” 

“Go to the wicket-gate of the Louvre, 
near the Rue de |’Echelle, and ask for 
Germain.”—“ Very well, and what then?” 

“ He will ask you what you want, and 
you must reply by these two words; 
Tours and Bruxelles. He will imme- 
diately attend to any instructions you may 
give him.” 

“And what instructions shall I give 
him?” 

“To go and call M.de La Porte, her 
Majesty’s groom of.the chamber.” 

“And when M. de La Porte comes?” 

“You must send him to me.” 

“That is all very well, but how and 
where shall I see you again?” 

“ Does that matter much to you?” 

“Of course it does.” 

“Very well. You can depend on my 
arranging everything, so never trouble 
yourself on that account. 

“T trust your word,” said D’Artagnan. - 

“You may rely on me,” replied Madame 
Bonacieux. 

D’Artagnan then took leave of the 
draper’s pretty wife, giving her the most 
lovelorn glance as he went, and while he 
was going down the stairs he heard her 
close and double-lock the door. 

He soon arrived at the Louvre. The 
clock was striking ten just as he entered 
the wicket-gate of Rue de l’Echelle. All 
the events we have been describing. had 
taken place in the short space of one hour. 

Everything fell out as Madame Bona- 
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cieux had told him. On hearing the 
password Germain bowed, and asked his 
instructions, and ten minutes afterwards 
La Porte was at the lodge. D’Artagnan 
told him in a few words about Madame 
Bonacieux and where she was to be 
found. La Porte instantly started off, 
but had not gone many steps when he 
turned back again. 

“Young man,” said he to D’Artagnan, 
* permit me to give you a bit of advice.” 

“What is it ?’”’"—“ This affair may get 
you into serious difficulties.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Can you think of any friend whose 
clock is behind time ? ’— What then ?” 

“Go and pay him a visit, and then he 
will be able to swear that you were with 
him at half-past nine.” 

D’Artagnan saw the wisdom of this 
suggestion. He hurried off at once to 
M. de Tréville’s house; but instead of 
going into the great saloon he asked to be 
shown at once into M. de Tréville’s 
private apartment. 

D’Artagnan was in such frequent com- 
munication with M. de Tréville, that no 
sort of difficulty was made, and a valet 
went to inform his master that D’Artagnan 
had urgent business with him, and asked 
for a private audience. Five minutes 
afterwards de Tréville was with him, 
asking what he could do for him and why 
he came at so late an hour. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said D’Artagnan, 
who in the interval after the valet had 
left him alone in the room had put back 
the hands of the clock three-quarters of 
an hour. “As it is only twenty minutes 
past nine I did not think it too late to ask 
to see you.” 

“ Twenty minutes past nine!” said de 
Tréville. “I thought it had struck ten.” 

“ By the clock it is only twenty minutes 
past nine.” 

“So itis. I thought it was much later. 
But now, what can I do for you?” 

Then D’Artagnan told him all he had 
heard about the Queen, and how anxious 
he was for her safety. He also mentioned 
what he had heard about the Cardinal and 
his action in respect to Buckingham, and 
he told all this with cool deliberation and 
without allowing his patron to suspect 
that he was in any way involved in the 
intrigue. 

hen the clock, which D’Artagnan 
had put back, struck ten for the second 
time D’Artagnan took leave of M. de 
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Tréville, who, after thanking him for his 
information and impressing on him the 
importance of renewed vigilance, returned 
tothe outer saloon. But after going down 
the stairs D’Artagnan suddenly recol- 
lected that he had forgotten his walking- 
cane, so he ran quickly upstairs again, 
went into the private room, with a touch 
of his finger put the clock to the right 
time again, so that no one might suspect 
that it had been meddled with, and having 
thus secured evidence to show that he 
was with M. de Tréville between nine 
and ten o’clock, he ran downstairs again 
and was soon in the open street. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PLOT THICKENS 


FTER his visit to M. de Tréville, 
D’Artagnan strolled off in the direc- 
tion of his quarters, choosing the longest 
road, and seeming somewhat preoccupied. 
What was he thinking about so deeply ? 
And why did he go the longest way, and 
gaze up at the stars, sometimes sighing, 
and sometimes smiling ? 

He was thinking of Madame Bona- 
cieux. To his youthful and inexperienced 
eye she was a vision of adorable loveliness. 

She was certainly handsome, and her 
knowledge of the secrets of the Court and 
her close intimacy with the highest in the 
land gave zest to thecharm of her manner; 
moreover, she was not without a very 
pardonable desire to please, and had a 
great admiration for men of a gallant 
and romantic spirit. In a word, she was 
just the sort of woman to appeal to the 
fancy of an ardent and impressionable 
youth; and when we consider how 
D’Artagnan had just rescued her from 
the Cardinal’s agents, it would not be 
surprising if the bond of friendship 
established by this romantic situation 
should give place to deeper feelings. 

D’Artagnan, whose flights of fancy 
knew no bounds, was already dreaming 
of secret meetings and billets doux and 
other suchlike tokens of affection which 
his mistress might send him. 

We have already noted that young 
cavaliers could receive presents of money 
from the King without any humiliation. 
We may add that it was also quite usual 
for ladies to make valuable presents to 
their lovers by way of fixing more firmly 
their somewhat fickle affections. Many 
men owed everything to the devotion of 
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their mistresses. Those women who were 
only beautiful gave their beauty; as the 
proverb has it, ‘“ The most lovely woman 
can give no more than she has,” but such 
as were wealthy gave their wealth, and 
many were the warriors of that stormy 
and romantic period, who would never 
have won their spurs at the outset of 
their career, or achieved their victories 
later, but for the well-filled purse which 
their mistresses fastened to the saddle-bow. 

D’Artagnan had nothing of his own, 
but the world was before him; and now, 
under the guidance of his three friends, 
he had lost all his provincial simplicity, 
and had adopted the attitude of the 
gallants of the day, who looked upon all 
women as fair game and their wealth as 
a valuable perquisite which would assist 
them in their enterprises, whether in foreign 
wars or private intrigues. 

But in justice to D’Artagnan be it 
said, he was not in this instance governed 
by sordid motives. True, Bonacieux had 
given him to understand that he was a 
rich man, and it might naturally be sup- 
posed his young wife had some control 
over his purse-strings; but the feelings 
inspired in our hero’s breast by the good- 
looking lady in question were those of 
honest admiration, which might at any 
moment become a tide of uncontrollable 
passion. Anyway, the fact that she 
might be possessed of considerable wealth 
would not make her less attractive. 

There are so many things wealth can 
command and which appeal to the 
feminine mind as helping to make them 
-more attractive, such as silk dresses, 
fine stockings, smart shoes, pretty ribbons, 
&c., and though these things will not 
make a plain woman pretty, they help to 
make a pretty woman beautiful. Wealth 
also bestows freedom from toil, and thus 
preserves the delicacy of the hands and 
feet. a 

D’Artagnan, as our readers well know, 
was not a millionaire. He very likely 
hoped one day to be a millionaire; but 
such a tide of fortune as would lead to 
great wealth was still far away on the dim 
horizon of the future. 

At any rate, D’Artagnan was very 
much in love, but even that did not make 
him entirely forget his friends. In fact, 
he was rather looking forward to intro- 
ducing this pretty woman to his com- 
rades, and strolling about in the Plaine 
of St. Denis or the fair of St. Germain 
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with them. Then, how delightful it 
would be to meet at one of their favourite 
resorts and all sup together. What better 
company could he want, with his lady- 
love by his side and his comrades to en- 
liven the party with their stories and jests ? 

But how about M. Bonacieux, whom 
D’Artagnan had delivered into the hands 
of the Cardinal’s myrmidons, while pro- 
mising him in a whisper that he should 
be presently rescued? We regret to state 
that D’Artagnan did not think very much 
about him. He was somewhat demo- 
ralized by this sudden love affair, and at 
the same time probably persuaded himself 
that the worthy citizen was in no imme- 
diate danger; that his release was only a 
question of time; and that any undue 
haste or precipitate action might only lead 
to worse disaster. 

So our hero strolled on, thinking of his 
love, and smiling at the stars, till he 
reached the Rue du Cherche-Midi, or 
Chasse-Midi, as it was then called. As 
this was not far from where Aramis lived, 
he thought he had better look in and 
explain why he had sent Planchet to ask 
him to come to the Mouse-trap. For, if 
Aramis had seen Planchet and had hurried 
off to the Rue Fossoyeurs, he must have 
been perplexed at finding the place empty 
except for his two comrades—who had 
also been sent for—if they had arrived. 
So he intended to explain the matter and 
hear what Aramis had to say. 

Besides, he wanted to talk about 
Madame Bonacieux, whose charms had 
certainly turned his head, if they had not 
quite enthralled him. 

Night had fallen in Paris two hours 
before, and the streets were nearly de- 
serted. Eleven o’clock was striking in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. D’Artagnan 
was passing down a narrow lane some- 
where near where the Rue d’Assas now 
runs. Cool and balmy breezes wafted 
the faint perfume of flowers from the 
neighbouring gardens. The songs of 
festive revellers in some distant tavern 
rang through the silent air. At last 
D’Artagnan turned to the left, and ap- 
proached Aramis’ quarters, which were 
situated between the Rue Cassette and the 
Rue Servandoni. 

D’Artagnan had passed the Rue 
Cassette, and could just distinguish the 
door of his friend’s house, half hidden 
under the sycamores and clematis which 
grew about it, when he caught sight of a 
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shadowy form which issued from the Rue 
Servandoni. 

It looked at first like a man, as the 
figure was enveloped in a cloak; but the 
small stature, the light step, and the half- 
hesitating manner soon convinced him 
that it was a woman. 

She seemed to be somewhat uncertain 
as to which was the house she was seek- 
ing, looked up as if to try and make sure, 
stopped, turned back, and again went 
forward. All this aroused: our hero’s 
curiosity. 

‘Shall I offer to assist her?” thought 
he. ‘She seems to be young, and is 
perhaps pretty. But a woman who is 
running about at this time of night must 
be expecting to meet her lover; my 
services will scarcely be welcome if I am 
disturbing a tryst!” 

The young woman still proceeded 
slowly, counting the houses and the 
windows. This was not a difficult task, 
as there were only three houses in this 
part of the street, and only two windows 
looking into the street, one of which 
belonged to a wing in which Aramis 
occupied a set of rooms. 

“Upon my word,” said D’Artagnan, 
who could not help recalling the Reve- 
rend’s niece, of whom Aramis _ had 
spoken, * it would be a funny coincidence 
if this belated love-bird should be looking 
for Aramis’ apartments. It looks uncom- 
monly like it. My good friend Aramis, I 
think I have caught you this time.” 

Thus soliloquizing, D’Artagnan made 
himself as small as he could, and hid 
behind a stone bench, in a kind of recess, 
which was close by. 

The young woman continued to ad- 
vance, and when she was close to Aramis’ 
quarters coughed softly; and this—as 
D’Artagnan thought—was a signal to 
some one. 

However that might be, she had evi- 
dently found the residence she was seek- 
ing for, stepping boldly up to Aramis’ 
window, which was closed by an outer 
shutter, she tapped with her knuckle 
three times. 

“This is a fine game you're playing, 
Master Aramis, you hypocritical rascal,” 
murmured D’Artagnan ; “ these are pretty 
theological studies !”’ 

She had only tapped three times when 
the inner casement was opened and a 
light glimmered through the shutter. 

“ Halloa,” said D’Artagnan to himself, 
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“that’s the way, is it? through the win- 
dow and not by the door; and the visit 
is an expected one. I suppose we shall 
see our pretty bird fly in directly!” 

But the shutter remained closed, which 
rather puzzled him, and then the light 
which had been shining suddenly went 
out, and all was dark again. 


D’Artagnan thought this could not be 


the end of the comedy, so he waited 
patiently, gazing with all his eyes and 
listening with all his ears. 

His patience was rewarded. Very 
soon two sharp taps were given by some 
one inside, and the young woman replied 
with a single tap, and then the shutter 
was partly opened. 

Unfortunately the light had been re- 
moved, but D’Artagnan’s eyes had got 
accustomed to the darkness; and besides, 
as we know, Gascons are supposed to be 
able to see in the dark like cats. 

So he could quite easily see the young 
woman take something white from her 
pocket, which looked like a handkerchief. 
This she unfolded, and then pointed toa 
corner of it. 

D’Artagnan naturally thought of 
Madame Bonacieux’s handkerchief, and 
that reminded him of the one he drew 
from under Aramis’ foot. 

“ What is the mystery of this handker- 
chief ?” thought he. 

Placed as he was, it was impossible for 
the Gascon to see who it was within the 
apartment conversing with the lady out- 
side, though, of course, he had little doubt 
about its being Aramis. The desire to 
make certain on this point and to learn 
more about this mysterious lady overcame 
his discretion; and while they were en- 
gaged in earnest conversation, he glided 
rapidly from his recess and placed him- 
self at an angle of the wall from which 
he could see into the room. 

What was his surprise and bewilder- 
ment when he saw within, not Aramis, but 
another woman! But D’Artagnan did 
not recognize her as any one he knew. 
Indeed, it was with difficulty he could 
distinguish her features at all. 

He was vainly trying to see her face 
more plainly; when she also took a 
ndnaiverehiak from her pocket, and ex- 
changed it for the one the mysterious 
visitor had brought. Then, after a few 
more words which D’Artagnan could not 


make out, the shutter closed. Then the 


lady visitor turned to go, and, pulling the 
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hood of her cloak over her head, passed | 


close to D’Artagnan; but he had had 
time to recognize her in that brief moment, 
—it was Madame Bonacieux! 

The possibility that it might be Madame 
Bonacieux had already crossed his mind 
when she drew the handkerchief from 
her pocket; but it had seemed almost in- 
credible that Madame Bonacieux, who 
had sent him to fetch M. de La Porte to 
conduct her back to the Palace, should be 
wandering about Paris alone in the middle 
of the night, at the risk of being again 
arrested and imprisoned. 

The matter must therefore be of very 
great importance; and what could be 
of such importance to a young woman 
of twenty-five? A love affair, most 
likely ! 

But was it’ on her own account or 
on account of some one else that she 
was running these risks? That was 
the question the young man asked him- 
self; for the demon of jealousy had 
already entered his heart. 

There was one simple way of finding 
out where Madame Bonacieux was going 
—by following her, and this he did at 
once, without a moment’s hesitation. 

But at the sight of the young man who 
stepped out from the angle of the wall, 
and at the sound of his footsteps follow- 
ing her, Madame Bonacieux gave a little 
scream and fled. 

D’Artagnan ran after her. He hal 
very little difficulty in overtaking her, 
especially as she was hampered by the 
large cloak she wore. The unfortunate 
woman was so overcome by terror when 
she felt his hand on her shoulder that she 
sank upon her knees and cried out in her 
agitation, “ Kill me if you like, but I 
shall tell you nothing.” 

D’Artagnan put his arm round her 
- waist and lifted her to her feet; and as 
he felt by. the dead weight on his arm 
_ that she was almost fainting, he hastened 
to revive and reassure her by protesting 
that no harm should come to her. These 
protestations alone would not have carried 
much conviction, for Madame Bonacieux 
had enough experience to know that such 
protestations were only too often a veil 
for the deepest treachery; but it was the 
voice, his voice, that gave her confidence. 
She recognized it, and at once glanced at 
the face of the man who had so terrified 
her, and when she saw it was really 
D’Artagnan she ous not repress an 
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exclamation of joy: “Oh! it is you, it is 
you; thank God!” 

“Yes, it is I, whom God has sent to 
watch over you.” 

“ And was it for that purpose you have 
been following me about?” asked the 
young woman, in a rather bantering tone, 
and smiling archly, for she had lost all the 
fear that possessed her before she had 
recognized her pursuer. 

“No, not exactly; but I happened to 
be coming this way, and saw someone 
knocking at the window of my fica s 
residence.” 

“Your friend’s residence ? ” 

“Yes, Aramis is one of my most inti- 
mate friends.” 

“ Aramis! who is Aramis?” 

“ Come, that’s nonsense; you know as 
well as I do.” 

cul! never heard his name till this 
moment.” 

“Then I suppose you have never been 
at his house before ?’ 

“No! this is the first time.” 

“And you did not know that a young 
man lived there ?” 

“No! certainly not.” 

“ He is a Musketeer.” 

“T never heard of him.” 

“Then you didn’t come to see him ?” 

“ Of course not. You must have noticed, 
as you were spying on me, that the person 
I spoke to was a woman.” 

“ That isso; but this woman may be a 
friend of Aramis.” 

“J know nothing about Aramis.” 

“But she seems to be living in the 
same apartments ?”’ 

“That is no concern of mine.” 

“ Well, who is she?” 

“That is not my secret.” 

“Madame Bonacieux, you are very 
charming, but a great deal too mysterious.” 

“TI hope that does not lower me in 
your eyes?” 

“ No, it does not; 
too fascinating.” 

“Then give me your arm.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

“ And now you can escort me.” 

“ Where ? "—* Where I am going.” 

‘“‘ But where are you going, may I ask?” 

“You will know directly, because you 
shall take me as far as the door.” 

“ Shall I wait for you, outside ? a 

“ That will be no use.’ 

“What! are you going home oe 
there alone?” 


you are altogether 
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«Perhaps I may, perhaps I may not.” “What handkerchief ? ” 

“But if anybody does accompany you,}| ‘The one I found at your feet, and put 
will it be a man or a woman ?” back in your pocket.” 

“I don’t know yet.” “ Don’t say one word about that, you 

“ But I mean to know.” rash man, unless you wish to ruin me!” 

“ How?” 


“ After all, you can scarcely expect me 
“T shall wait till you come out again.” |to believe you are in no danger, when a 
“In that case I must say good-bye|single word makes you tremble and might 
now.’—“ Why?” involve your ruin were it overheard. 
“‘ Because I don’t want you.” Come, come, dear madam,” continued 
“ But you have asked me—” D’Artagnan, seizing her hands, and gazing 
“To help me—not to play the spyon me.” | ardently at her, “ be more generous, more 
“ That’s rather severe.” trustful. Can you not see in my eyes the 
“ What else can I call people who|depth of my devotion and sympathy?” 
follow me about when I don’t wantthem?”| “Yes, and if you wish to know my 
«A little indiscreet, perhaps.” secrets, you are welcome, but the secrets 
“ That’s much too mild an expresssion.” | of another—that is quite a different thing.” 
“ Well, madam, I must bow to your} “That's all very well,” said D’Artagnan, 
wishes, I suppose.” “but I shall certainly discover these 
“You would have done yourself more|secrets. For if they affect your life and 
credit by complying at once.” safety, I must know and will know them!” 
“Ts there no credit in penitence?” “Beware of what you do!” cried the 
«‘ But are you really penitent ?” young woman, in a tone so serious and 
* T don’t know exactly about that. But|emphatic that D’Artagnan could not but 
I do know that if I may come with you,|be impressed. ‘ Do not interfere in any- 
I will do anything you ask me.” thing that concernsme. Makeno attempt 
“ Will you leave me when I ask you?” |to assist me in what I haveinhand. This 
ey es." I must earnestly beg of you in the name of 
“You won’t wait to see me come out ?” |that interest you say I have inspired you 
“On my word of honour, no!” with, in the name of those services you have 
“ Let me take your arm, then, and we|rendered me, which I shall never forget. 
can go on.” Only believe what I say, and concern 
D’Artagnan offered her his arm, which | yourself no more about me. I am dead 
Madame Bonacieux took, half laughing|for you. It must be as if you had never 
and half trembling, and they went to-|seen me.” ’ 
gether as far as the Rue de la Harpe.| “And Aramis, must he give you up 
Arrived there, the young woman seemed |too?” said D’Artagnan, who was much 
to hesitate, as she had done before, in the | piqued by her language. 
Rue Vaugirard. Then it seemed as if| ‘This is the second or third time you 
she suddenly caught sight of something |have mentioned that name, though I have 
which indicated the house she had to go |told you plainly I do not know him.” 
to, and as she approached the door she} ‘You don’t know the man to whose 
said,— window you went and knocked. Really, 
‘“‘ Now, sit, I have business here; Ihave}|madam, you can hardly expect me to 
to thank you for your valuable escort, | believe that.” 
which has protected me from the dangers] ‘ Now, confess that it is only to keep 
to which a lone and defenceless woman is|me talking that you have made up this 
exposed. But now I must ask you to|story and invented this personage you 
remember your promise, for I have reached | call Aramis ?” 
my destination.” “] have invented nothing ; I have only 
“And have you nothing to fear on|told you the truth.” 
your return?” “And do you mean to say that one of 
“Nothing, except robbers; there is} your friends really lives in that house?” 
always a chance of meeting them.” “Yes. I have already told you so 
“«‘ And is that so trifling a matter?” twice, and I now repeat again for the 
“What could they take? I haven’t|third time that my friend Aramis lives 
got a sou about me.” there.” 
“You forget that pretty handkerchief| ‘At some future time this mystery will 
with the coat-of-arms in the corner.” be cleared up,” murmured Madame © 
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Bonacieux, “for the present ask no more 
questions, and be patient.” 

“Ah, if you could see into my heart,” 
said D’Artagnan, “you would find so 
much love there that you would satisfy 
my curiosity, for there is nothing to fear 
from those who love us.” 

“You are going rather too fast, talking 
of love to me already!" 

“You see I am only twenty, and I have 
never been in love before,” said D’Artagnan. 

The young woman looked searchingly 
at him. 

“ Now listen,” said D’Artagnan. “I 
have already got a clue to the mystery. 
Only about three months ago I was 
nearly fighting a duel with this same 
Aramis, all on account of a handkerchief 
like the one you gave to the woman in 
that house, and it looked as if it were 
marked in the same way.” 

“You worry me with all your inquisi- 
tiveness,” said the young woman pettishly. 


“But, madam, reflect a moment. 
Suppose you were arrested, and that 
handkerchief were found on you. Would 


not that compromise you seriously?” 

“How? The initials are mine, aren't 
they ? C. B.—Constance Bonacieux.” 

“Or Camille Bois-Tracy, perhaps,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“Hush, you are quite incorrigible, and 
if you cannot be discreet for my sake, be 
so for your own.” 

“What danger is there for me?”’ 

“There is danger for you. You risk 
your life in meeting me.” 

“Then Iam determined not to leave you.” 

“In the name of heaven,” said the 
young woman, clasping her hands im- 
-ploringly, “by your honour as a soldier 
and a gentleman, leave me; for I hear it 
striking twelve, and I am expected at 
midnight.” 

_ “Very well, madam, I can refuse you 
nothing; and as you wish it, I will leave 
you.” 

“And you will not follow me? 
will not watch for my return?” 

“No. I shall go home at once.” 

“Ah! I was sure you were a good 
and brave young man,” said Madame 
Bonacieux, giving him her hand, and 
with the other reaching up to the knocker 
of a little door which was half hidden in 
a recess in the wall. D’Artagnan seized 
the hand she held out to him and kissed 
it passionately. 

“IT wish I had never seen you,” he 
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cried with that impetuous manner which 
appeals to women because it is a proof of 
genuine affection. 

“ Well,” resumed Madame Bonacieux, 
in an almost caressing tone, I won’t 
go so far asto say that myself. What we 
have lost to-day may be found to-morrow. 
Who knows? Perhaps some day I may 
satisfy your curiosity when I am free to 
tell you everything.” 

“And will you return my love for 
you?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“Oh, I can’t say that. It depends 
very much on your future conduct.” 

“Then to-day, madam—” 

“To-day I have got no further than 
gratitude.” 

“Though you are so charming, you are 
very cruel to me,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Oh, no. I take advantage of your 
generosity, that’s all, But don’t bedown- 
hearted ; it will all come right in the end.” 

“Well, do not forget this evening, do 
not forget your promise, and you will 
make me the happiest of men.” 

“Be patient, then ; when the time comes 
I shall not forget you. Now, in heaven’s 
name, do go! I was expected punctually 
at midnight, and now I am late.” 

“Only five minutes.” 

“Yes, but sometimes five minutes seem 
like five years!" 

“You mean when one is in love ?”’ 

“Well, and for all you know some one 
may be in love!” 

“Then it 7s a man who is waiting for 
you!” said D’Artagnan—“ a man!” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear! now you are 
beginning all over again,’ said Madame 
Bonacieux impatiently, though she could 
not help smiling. ; 

“No, I'm not. I’m going now. I 
trust you, and will remain constant to 
you in spite of everything. Farewell, 
farewell.” So he tore himself away at 
last and went off hurriedly. 

Meanwhile Madame Bonacieux knocked 
three times softly, as she had done at 
Aramis’s window, and when D’Artagnan 
looked back, he saw that the door had 
been opened and shut again, and the 
draper’s pretty wife had disappeared within. 

So D’Artagnan went on his way, and 
as he had given his word that he would 
not watch Madame Bonacieux, nothing 
would have induced him to do so, even if 
his life depended on it. In five minutes 
he had reached his quarters in the Rue 
des Fossoyeurs. 
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“Poor Athos,” said D’Artagnan to 
himself. “How he must wonder what 
all this is about. He may have fallen 
asleep waiting for me, or perhaps he has 
gone home again and found out that a 
woman has been in his apartments. 
A woman in Athos’s apartments! Any- 
how, there was one in Aramis’s. It’s all 
very queer, and I should very much like 
to know how it is going to end.” 

“ Badly, sir, very badly,” replied a voice, 
which D’Artagnan recognized as that of 
his valet; for our hero had been speaking 
his thoughts aloud, as absent-minded 
people do, and had been overheard by 
Planchet, who was at the top of the stairs. 

“What do you mean, stupid? Has 
anything happened ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, no end of calamities.’ 

“ What do you mean ?”’—*“ In the first 
place, M. Athos has been arrested.” 

“ Arrested! What for?” 

“He was found in your quarters, sir, 
and has been mistaken for you.” 

“By whom was he arrested?” 

“By guards who had been brought 
here by the Cardinal’s agents, whom you 
had turned out of your rooms.” 

“Why didn’t he tell them his name? 
Didn’t he say that he knew nothing about 
the affair?" 

“No, he didn’t say a word, sir. On 
the contrary, he whispered to me, ‘ Your 
master requires his liberty more than I 
do just now, for he knows everything and 
I know nothing. They will believe they 
have caught him, and that will give him 
time. When three days have passed I 
will let them know who I am, and then 
they will have to set me at liberty.” 

“Well done, Athos, well done, my 
noble friend! That's justlike him. And 
what did the guards do?” 

“Four of them took him away, either 
tothe Bastille or the For-l'Evéque. Two 
stayed with the police commissaries, who 
searched every hole and corner and took 
all the papers they could find. Two 
kept guard at the door while the search 
went on; and when it was over they went 
away, leaving the house with no one in it 
and the doors wide open.” 

“ And Porthos and Aramis, where were 
they?” 

“J could not find them anywhere, sir. 
They did not come here.” 

“ But you left word that I wanted them, 
so they may come any moment.” 

* Yes, sir.” 
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“Then don’t you go away; and if they 
come, tell them what has happened, and 
ask them to meet me at the Pomme-de- 
Pin. It is safer than here. This house 
may be watched. I shall now go to M. 
de Tréville and inform him what has 
happened, and will afterwards join them 
there.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Planchet. 

“But you will stay? you are not 
afraid?” said D’Artagnan. 

“Never fear, sir,” replied Planchet, 
“you don’t know me yet. I can be brave 
when I have made up my mind to it; 
besides, I come from Picardy.” 

“That’s all right,” said D’Artagnan. 
“You would rather be killed than desert 
your post?” 

“Yes, sir; and there is nothing I am not 
ready to do to prove my devotion to you.” 

“Good,” said D’Artagnan, and he 
thought to himself that the method he 
had adopted with this youth had been 
remarkably successful. 

With these reflections D’Artagnan set 
out for the Rue du Colombier as fast as 
he could go. 

M. de Tréville was not at home. The 
Musketeers were on guard at the Palace, 
and he was there with them. 

D’Artagnan was determined to see de 
Tréville, as it was of vital importance he 
should know what was going on. So to 
the Louvre he was resolved to go. His 
guard’s uniform would, he hoped, enable 
him to gain admittance. 

He went down the Rue des Petits 
Augustins with the intention of crossing 
the river by the Pont Neuf. He had 
meant to go over by the ferry-boat, but 
on reaching the river he suddenly remem- 
bered that he had no money with him, 
and so was obliged to go on to the bridge. 
When he got to the top of the Rue — 
Guénégaud, he saw two figures coming 
out of the Rue Dauphine, whichattracted — 
his attention. 

One was a man and the other a woman, 
The woman looked like Madame Bona- 
cieux, and the man was very like Aramis. 

The woman had a cloak much resem- 
bling the one Aramis had seen Madame 
Bonacieux wearing, and the man wore 
the Musketeer’s uniform. 

They evidently did not wish to be 
recognized, as the woman had drawn the 
hood of her cloak over her head, and the ~ 
man held a handkerchief to his face. 

They were crossing the bridge in front — 
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of D’Artagnan, and as that was the way 
to the Louvre, he naturally followed them. 

He had not gone twenty paces before 
he was convinced that the couple were 
Madame Bonacieux and Aramis. He 
now experienced all the pangs of jealousy 
—the more so as he felt that he had been 
doubly betrayed, first by his friend and 
then by the woman he loved. 

Madame Bonacieux had sworn by all 
that was holy that she had never heard 
of Aramis, and a quarter of an. hour 
afterwards she was hanging on his arm! 

D'Artagnan forgot that, after all, it 
was only three hours since he had made 
her acquaintance, that he could claim 
nothing except her gratitude for his 
promptness in rescuing her from the 
Cardinal's agents. But he felt as if he 
had been outraged, betrayed, and be- 
fooled; and carried away by his wrath, 
he determined then and there to have an 
explanation. 

- The couple, seeing they were followed, 

increased their speed. Still D’Artagnan 
succeeded in passing them, and then re- 
turned so as to meet them exactly in 
front of the Samaritaine, where there 
was a lamp which lit up that part of the 
bridge. Here they stopped in front of 
each other. 

“What do you want, sir?” asked the 
Musketeer, stepping back and speaking 
with a foreign accent, which proved to 
D’Artagnan that he was mistaken as to 
his identity. 

“Then you're not Aramis?” he cried. 

*‘ No, sir! I am not Aramis, and as I 
see you have made a mistake, of course I 
excuse you.’ 
~ “You excuse me!"’ cried D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,” replied thestranger. “ Perhaps, 
as you have no business with me, you 

_wiill let us pass now.” 

“T have no business with you, but I 
have with this lady.” 

“ With this lady! Why, you don’t know 
her.” 

ae beg your pardon, I do know her.” 

“ Ah,” said Madame Bonacieux in a 
reproachful tone, “ you made me a promise 
on the honour of a soldier and a gentle- 
man; and I'thoughtI could depend on you.’ 

“ And you, madam, you made me a 
promise,” stammered D’Artagnan. 

“Take my arm, madam,” said the 
stranger, “and let us go on.’ 

‘But D’Artagnan, who was stupefied 

_and bewildered by all that had happened, 
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stood in front of them with his arms 
crossed. 

So the Musketeer stepped forward and 
pushed D’Artagnan aside. 

The Gascon sprang back and drew his 
sword. 

At the same moment with lightning 
rapidity the stranger drew his. 

“For heaven’s sake, my Lord, stop!” 
cried Madame Bonacieux, throwing her- 
self between the combatants. 

“My Lord!” repeated D’Artagnan, asa 
sudden idea flashed across him. “Pardon 
me, sir, but are you—” 

“Itis the Duke of Buckingham,” said 
Madame Bonacieux in an undertone, “and 
we shall all be ruined if—” 

“My Lord, madam, I ask a thousand 
pardons,” said D’Artagnan, “ but the fact 
is I was jealous, and you know what it is 
to be in love yourself, my Lord; pardon me, 
and tell me how I can serve your Grace?” 

“You are a brave young man,” said 
Buckingham, holding out his hand to the 
Gascon, who pressed it respectfully. “I 
accept your services as freely as you 
offer them. Follow us at a distance of 
about twenty paces as far as the Palace; 
and if you see anyone spying on us, kill 
him.” 

D’Artagnan put his naked sword under 
his arm, ready and eager for an oppor- 
tunity to serve the illustrious Minister of 
Charles I. 

But, unfortunately, there was no neces- 
sity to prove his devotion; and the young 
woman and her noble companion entered 
the Palace by the wicket-gate of the 
Kichelle without further adventure. 

Then the Gascon made his way to the 
cabaret of the Pomme-de-Pin, and found 
Porthos and Aramis waiting for him. 

He gave them no proper explanation ; 
but simply told them that after all he 
had succeeded in settling the business 
without their assistance. 

And now we must leave our three 
friends to return to their quarters, while 
we follow the Duke of Buckingham and 
his guide through the labyrinths of the 
Louvre. 


CHAPTER XII 
GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
ADAME BONACIEUX and the 
Duke entered the Louvre without 
any difficulty, for Madame Bonacieux 
was recognized as one ,of the Queen’s 
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household, and the Duke wore the uniform 
of one of the King’s Musketeers, who 
were on guard that evening, as we have 
already said. Moreover, Germain, the 
gatekeeper, was devoted to the Queen; 
and at the very worst Madame Bonacieux 
could but be accused of allowing her lover 
to accompany her into the Palace. Of 
course she risked her reputation by doing 
so, but who cared for the reputation of a 
draper’s wife? 

Once within the courtyard, the Duke 
and the young woman continued their 
way by a path which ran by the side of 
the wall till they came to a little side door, 
which had purposely been left unbolted 
that night. Madame Bonacieux pushed 
it open, and, though within there was 
total darkness, she had no difficulty in 
finding her way, for she was well ac- 
quainted with all the ins and outs of this 
part of the Palace. So, after closing the 
door, she took the Duke’s hand, and felt 
her way cautiously till they came to a 
staircase, which they ascended, and thus 
reached the second floor. They then 
turned to the right, went down a long 
corridor, descended another staircase, and 
then a few steps more brought them to a 
door, which Madame Bonacieux unlocked. 
She gently pushed the Duke into the 
apartment, which was only lighted by a 
night lamp, saying,— 

“ Wait here, my lord Duke; some one 
will come to you.” 

She then went out by the same door, 
which she locked after her, so the Duke 
found himself literally a prisoner. 

Dangerous as the situation was, the 
Duke of Buckingham felt no fear for 
himself, for, indeed, a spirit of adventure 
and a love of romance were his leading 
characteristics. Brave and enterprising 
to the verge of rashness, this was not the 
first time he had risked his life in such 
exploits, and though he knew now that 
the message from Anne of Austria was a 
forgery, designed to bring him to Paris, 
and thus ensnare him, he did not immedi- 
ately return to England, but, on the con- 
trary, swore he would not leave Paris 
until he had seen the Queen. At first the 
Queen positively refused to receive him, 
but at last, in terror lest the Duke might 
do something rash, she decided to let him 
come. But Madame Bonacieux, who was 
charged with the duty of conducting the 
Duke to the Palace, was suddenly seizea 
and carried off, as we have already heard. 
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For two days no one knew what had be- 
come of her, and the Queen was kept in a 
state of suspense, which caused her great 
anxiety. Then, as we know, Madame 
Bonacieux escaped, and, by communi- 
cating with La Porte, succeeded at last in 
accomplishing the perilous undertaking, 
which, but for her abduction, would have 
been carried out three days before. 

As soon as Buckingham was left alone, 
he walked towards a mirror, The Mus- 
keteer’s uniform suited him very well. 
He was only thirty-five, and was rightly 
supposed to be the handsomest man and 
the most distinguished-looking cavalier in 
France or England. 

Possessed of great wealth, the favourite 
of two kings, with boundless influence in 
a Court which he could deal with as he 
chose, making war or peace at his pleasure, 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, led 
a life of daring enterprise and romantic 
adventure which is almost unique in his- 
tory, and commands the wonder and 
interest of posterity. Full of self-con- 
fidence, he acted as if the laws which 
govern other men could not touch him. 
He went straight for the object he aimed 
at, and carried toa successful issue under- 
takings so desperate that other men would 
have thought it madness even to dream of 
them. These qualities helped him to 
captivate the beautiful and haughty Anne 
of Austria, and forced her to love him, as 
it were, in spite of herself. 

George Villiers, as we have said, was 
standing in front of the mirror, arranging 
his hair, which in those days was worn 
long, twisting his moustaches and smiling 
at himself with a satisfied air, happy in 
the thought that the moment had arrived 
for which he had so long sighed. 


Suddenly a door, hitherto concealed | 


by the tapestry, opened, and a woman 
entered. In the mirror Buckingham 
caught sight of the figure—he uttered a 
cry—it was the Queen! 

Anne of Austria was about twenty-six 
years of age in the full splendour of her 
beauty. She carried herself like a true 
queen. Her eyes were of emerald 
brilliancy, and had a sweet yet majestic 
expression. 

Her mouth was small, her lips rosy, and 
although the under lip protruded some- 
what, as was characteristic of the house 


of Austria, her smile was most bewitching. 


At the same time, if occasion require 1, 
her expression could be intensely scornful. _ 
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Her skin was of velvety softness, her 
hands and arms of such dazzling beauty 
all the poets of the time wrote sonnets in 
their praise. 

Her hair, which in first youth had been 
very fair, was now of an auburn hue, and 
she wore it curled and powdered, and this 
gave a piquancy to the beauty of her face, 
in which the most exacting critic could 
only have required a somewhat less high 
colour, and the most fastidious sculptor 
a somewhat finer moulding of the 
nose. 

Buckingham stood for a moment in 
speechless admiration, for never had 
Anne of Austria appeared to him so 
beautiful amidst all the magnificence of 
court ceremonial as she looked now, 
simply dressed as she was in a robe of 
white satin. She was attended by Donna 
Estefania, the only Spanish lady in wait- 
ing who had not been banished by the 
jealous King or driven away by the 
persecution of the Cardinal. 

Anne of Austria took two steps forward, 
Buckingham threw himself at her feet 
and, before the Queen could say one 
word, kissed the hem of her robe. 

“ Duke, you already know that it was 
not I who sent for you.” 

“Oh, yes! your Majesty,” cried the 
Duke, “I know. It would have been 
foolish, nay, rash of me to believe that 
marble could melt or that snow could 

give out heat. But those who love ever 
hope to inspire love, and in any case my 
journey has not been in vain, since I have 
the joy of seeing you.” 

“Yes,” replied Anne, “but you know 
_why I see you. I see you out of pity for 
_ your rash infatuation. I see you because 

-you persist in remaining in a city where 
your life is every day imperilled and my 
honour involved. I see you only in order 
to tell you that everything separates us; 
not only the breadth of the sea and the 
ay of kings, but the sanctity of vows 
as well. It is vain for us to fight against 
the inevitable, and I only see you to say 
we must never meet again!” 

«Speak on, my Queen,” said Bucking- 
ham; “the sweetness of your voice atones 
for the bitterness of your words. You 
speak of the sanctity of vows; but tell me 
this, what is greater sacrilege than to 
divide two hearts ordained by God for 

_ each other?” 

* My Lord, you forget that I have never 

spoken to you of love.” 
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“Nor have you ever told me that you 
loved me not; and surely to speak like 
this to me is great ingratitude. For can 
you say there ever was such love as mine 
—a love which neither time, absence, nor 
despair can obliterate, a love which is 
contented with a stray glance or a chance 
word. It is three years since I first saw 
you, and for three years I have loved you. 
Shall I tell you how you were dressed the 
first time I met you? Shall I describe to 
you all the ornaments you wore? I see 
you plainly as you were, seated upon 
cushions in the Spanish fashion; your 
dress was of green satin, embroidered in 
gold and silver; hanging sleeves were 
looped up on your beautiful arms, and on 
those arms diamonds were sparkling. 
Upon your head was a small cap which 
matched your dress, and in the cap was a 
heron's feather. When I shut my eyes I 
can see you as you were then; when I 
open them again, I see you as you are 
now, a hundred times more beautiful ! ” 

“What madness!” murmured Anne of 
Austria, who could not help being flattered 
by these words. ‘“ What madness it is 
to rack yourself with these useless 
memories.’ 

“What else have I to live for? 
Memories are all I have; they are my 
happiness, my treasure, and my hope. 
Every glance I get of you is a fresh 
jewel, which I store in the casket of my 
heart. This is the fourth which I have 
gathered, for in these four years I have 
seen you but four times. The first time 
I have just spoken of, the second was in 
the house of Madame Chevreuse, the 
third in the gardens of Amiens.” 

“Do not speak of that evening, Duke,” 
said the Queen, blushing. 

“Oh! yes, let me speak of it, for I 
must, because it was the happiest evening 
of my life. Do you remember what a 
beautiful night it was ?—the air, how soft 
and balmy; the sky, how brilliant with 
stars. Ah! madam, that was the time 
when for one instant I was alone with 
you. You were about to tell me of the 
desolation of your life, the sorrows of 
your heart. You leant upon my arm, and 
as I bent my head towards you, your 
beautiful hair touched my cheek, and 
every time it did so I trembled. Oh, my 
Queen, you do not know what paradise 
those moments were to me! I would 
give up all my wealth, all my ambitions, 
all my life, for such a moment, for such 
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another night. For on that night I know 
you loved me. I can swear it.” 

“My Lord, it is possible that the in- 
fluence of the surroundings, the charm of 
the evening, the fascination of your gaze, 
the thousand-and-one things that some- 
times combine to destroy a woman, may 
have cast their influence over me on that 
fatal night. But if the woman faltered, 
the Queen was firm; for at your first 
words of love I summoned my atten- 
dants and left you.” 

“ Yes, that is true; and any other love 
but mine would have been extinguished. 
But mine is unquenchable. You thought 
by returning to Paris you would escape 
me altogether. You believed I would 
not abandon the treasure of which my 
master had made me the guardian. But 
what are all the treasures of the world to 
me? and what do I care for all the kings 
of the earth? Eight days afterwards 
I was back again; that time you had 
nothing to say to me. I had risked my 
life and my career to see you, if only for 
amoment. I did see you, but I did not 
even touch your hand; and when you 
saw me so humble and repentant, you 
forgave me.” 

“ Yes, but slander was ready to put the 
worst construction on my conduct. The 
King, goaded on by the Cardinal, over- 
whelmed me with reproaches; Madame 
de Vernet was driven from me; Putange 
was exiled; Madame de Chevreuse dis- 
graced; and when you asked permission 
to return as Ambassador to France, the 
King himself—you remember, my Lord— 
the King himself refused his consent.” 

“ Yes, and in consequence of that re- 
fusal France is threatened with war. 
So, although I have not permission to see 
you, madam, you shall hear of me every 
day. With what object do you suppose 
I have planned this expedition to Ré, and 
formed this league with the Protestants 
of Rochelle? It is only for the pleasure 
of seeing you. Of course I do not expect 
to lead my troops into Paris. But after 
war, peace must be made, and peace will 
require a delegate, and that delegate will 
be myself, They will not dare to refuse 
me then; and shall see you, and be 
happy, if ‘only for a moment. It is true 
that thousands of men will have to pay 
for my happiness with their lives, but 
what does that matter to me so long as 
I see you again! All this may seem to 
you folly—madness; but tell me if any 
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woman has a more ardent lover or any 
queen a more faithful servant?” 

“ My Lord, my Lord, what you say in 
your defence only serves to verify the 
accusations made against you. These 
proofs of love that you boast of are little 
better than crimes.’ 

“You think so because you do not love 
me. If you loved me, you would see it 
all differently ; if you loved me—but that 
would be happiness too great, and I 
should die of joy! Madame de Chey- 
reuse, of whom you spoke just now, was 
not so cruel as you are. Holland loved 
her, and she returned his love.” 

“Madame de Chevreuse was not a 
queen,” murmured Anne of Austria, 
overwhelmed in spite of herself by the 
tide of his passion. 

“Then if you were not a queen you 
would love me? Tell me, that is so, is it 
not? Then it is the dignity of your 
rank that makes you so cruel to me; 
otherwise you would have loved me. 
Thanks for these precious words, my lovely 
queen; a hundred times, thanks—” 

“My Lord, you have misunderstood ; 
you have misinterpreted my words. I did 
not mean to say—” 

“ Stay, stay,” cried the Duke, “do not 
beso cruel as to disillusion me. You have 
yourself informed me that I have been 
trapped in a snare, and may thereby lose 
my life. It is strange, for I have hada 
presentiment of death for some time.” 
And the Duke smiled sadly. 

“Oh! heavens!" cried Anne of Austria, 
in accents which betrayed the depth of her 
emotion. 

“It is not toterrify you that I speak thus. 
As it happens, I have no faith in dreams ; 


but the words you have spoken, the hopes ~ 
you have inspired in me, are sufficient - 


recompense for all I may have to suffer.” 

“ Alas, Duke,” said Anne of Austria, “I 
also have had presentiments and have 
seen visions. 
lying wounded and bleeding ! ” 


“Was the wound in the left side and 


made with a knife?” 
“Yes, it was a knife wound, and in the 
left side, my Lord. Who can have told 


you about my dream, for I have only 


confided it to God in my prayers?” 


“J wish for nothing more—you love me, — 
—T love you—I?” — 
Would God send the same 


and that is enough.” 
“Yes, you! 

dreams to you as to me if you didn 

love me? Should we have the 


I dreamt that I saw you 


a 








** BUCKINGHAM TOOK THE CASKET AND AGAIN FELL ON HIS KNE Bed 
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resentiments if our lives were not united 
y some bond of affection? You do love 
me, my queen, and you will weep for me.” 

“My God! This is more than I can 
bear,” cried Anne of Austria. ‘Leave 
me, Duke, leave me, in heaven’s name. 
I do not know whether I love you or not; 
but I do know that I will not perjure 
myself. Have pity on me, then, and go. 
If you should be attacked and killed while 
you are in France for my sake, I could 
never forgive myself. I should go mad. 
Go, then, I beg you, go—” 

“Oh, how beautiful you are thus; and 
how I love you!” said Buckingham. 

“Go, go, I entreat you; and return at 
some more favourable time. Return as 
ambassador or minister, surrounded by 
guards who will defend you, with servants 
who will watch over you; and then I shall 
be no longer in such fear for your safety ; 
then I shall be glad to see you again.’ 

“Do you really mean it ?'"—* "Yes!" 

“Then give me some pledge of your 
friendship; some object which may assure 
me this is not a dream, something you 
have worn that I may wear—a ring, a 
necklace, or a chain.” 

' “Will you go then if I give you what 
you ask? "—* Yes!” 

“This very instant ?"—* Yes.” 

“ You will leave France and return to 
England ?”—“I swear I will.” 

“ Wait a moment, then,” and Anne of 
Austria disappeared into her apartment, 
and returned almost immediately with a 
rosewood casket which bore her initials in 
letters of gold. “Take this, my lord,” she 
said, “ and keep it in memory of me.’ 

Buckingham took the casket and again 
fell upon his knees. 

“You have promised me to go,” said 
the Queen. 

- And I keep my word. Your hand, 

give me your hand, and I will depart.” 

Anne of Austria put out her hand and 
closing her eyes, supported herself with 
the other hand on Estefania’s shoulder, 
for she felt ready to faint with agitation. 

Buckingham kissed her hand passion- 
ately, then rose and said, “ Within six 
_ months I shall see you again, if I am not 
dead; even should I have to throw the 
whole world into convulsions to attain my 
object.” 

Then, with a desperate effort, he turned 
and strode out of the apartment. In the 
corridor he met Madame Bonacieux who 
_ Was waiting for him and who accom- 
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panied him till she had seen him safely 
outside the precincts of the Palace. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MONSIEUR BONACIEUX 


HERE is one person concerned in 
these events of whom we have 
been able to take very little notice, 
though his position was one of consider- 
able anxiety, especially to himself. This 
was Monsieur Bonacieux, the unfortunate 
victim of the intrigue in which politics 
and love affairs were interwoven, as was 
often the case in those romantic times. 
The reader may, however, remember that 
we promised not to lose sight of him 
altogether. The officers who had arrested 
him conducted him straight to the Bastille. 
There he had to pass a party of soldiers 
who were loading their muskets, a sight 
which made him quake with fear. He 
was then dragged along a subterranean 
passage, and the police, who now realized 
that it was not a man of rank they had 
to deal with, were somewhat rough and 
insulting in their behaviour to him. 

After half an hour or so a police 
sergeant came and released him from his 
uncomfortable position; but his anxiety 
was not allayed when he was told he was 
going to be taken to the court where 
prisoners were examined. 

Two guards attended the draper, who 
ushered him into a corridor where there 
were three sentinels, then opened a door 
and pushed him unceremoniously into an 
apartment the furniture of which con- 
sisted of atable andachair. In the chair 
was seated a Commissary, who was busy 
writing at the table. 

The two guards led the prisoner to- 
wards the table, and then, at a sign from 
the Commissary, fell back so as to be out 
of hearing. 

The police Commissary, who had been 
bending over his papers, glanced up to 
see what kind of a man he had to deal 
with. The Commissary himself was a 
person of very forbidding aspect, with a 
pointed nose, sallow complexion, and high 
cheek bones. His eyes were small and 
searching, and his expression generally 
suggested a combination of the ferret and 
the fox. He had a long neck, and his 
head as it appeared out of his black 
robe reminded one forcibly of the way a 
tortoise stretches its head out from under 
its shell. 
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He began proceedings by questioning 
Monsieur Bonacieux as to his name, age, 
occupation, and place of residence. The 
prisoner replied that his name was Jacques 
Michel Bonacieux, that he was fifty-one 
years old, a retired draper, and lived at 
14, Rue des Fossoyeurs. 

The Commissary asked no more ques- 
tions, but gave him a long lecture upon 
the danger which a man of his position 
incurred by meddling in public matters. 

His discourse was interlarded with 
eulogistic remarks on the power and 
wisdom of the Cardinal, and flattering 
expressions to the effect that he was a 
statesman without a rival; and that any 
attempt to thwart his wishes would be 
attended with the greatest peril. After 
he had finished, he fixed his piercing 
eyes on poor Bonacieux, and bade 
him consider the danger of his position 
seriously. 

The draper had already considered the 
situation. He mentally consigned La 
Porte to the devil for having thought of 
marrying him to his god-daughter, and 
cursed the moment when she had entered 
the Queen’s service. 

Bonacieux was extremely selfish and 
avaricious, and a coward withal. He had 
considerable affection for his young wife, 
but this affection was not strong enough 
to overcome the natural meanness of his 
disposition. 

Bonacieux was thinking how he should 
reply, and at last said timidly, “ I beg you 
to understand, sir, that no one appreciates 
more than I do the advantages we enjoy 
in being governed by a statesman so 
inspired as his Eminence the Cardinal—” 

“Indeed!” said the Commissary with 
a doubtful air. “If those are your true 
sentiments, how is it you come to be in 
the Bastille?” 

* That’s just what I cannot tell you, as 
I don’t know myself; but I am perfectly 
certain I have never done anything to 
incur the displeasure of his Eminence— 
at least, not knowingly.” 

* But you must have committed some 
crime, for you are here, and accused of 
high treason.” 

“High treason!” cried the terrified 
citizen. High treason! why, I am only 
a poor draper, and I hate all Huguenots 
and I abominate all Spaniards; yet I am 
accused of high treason! The thing is 
absolutely preposterous.” 

“ Monsieur Bonacieux,” said the Com- 
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missary, looking sharply at the draper, 
“you have a wife?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the draper, trembling, 
for he felt that the conversation was 
beginning to take an awkward turn; 
“that is to say, I had one.” 

“What! youhadone. What have you 
done with her?” 

«‘She has been carried off, sir.” 

“Carried off!” said the Commissary. 
« Oh!” 

Bonacieux began to feel still more un- 
comfortable, 

*“©So she has been carried off,” con- 
tinued the Commissary. ‘“ Have you any 
idea who the man is that has committed 
this outrage ?”"—“ I think I know him.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Well, you must understand, sir, that 
I know nothing for certain. I only have 
my suspicions.” 

“ Then say plainly, whom do you sus- 
pect?” 

Bonacieux was in rather a fix. If he 
denied all knowledge, he might bring upon 
himself the suspicion that he was conceal- 
ing what he did know. If, on the con- 
trary, he told all he knew, he ran some 
risk, but his good faith would not be 
doubted. So he decided to give all the 
information he could. 

‘I suspect,” said he, “a tall, dark man 
who has an aristocratic appearance. I 
have noticed such a man following us 
several times when I have been to meet 
my wife at the wicket-gate of the Palace 
to bring her home.” 

The Commissary seemed to be a little 
uneasy on hearing this. ‘ Do you know 
his name ?” said he. 

“No, I haven't the slightest idea what 
his name is; but if I were to see him 
among a thousand others, I am certain I 
could swear to his identity.” 

The Commissary’s brow grew dark. 

“So you would recognize him among a 
thousand, would you?” 

“‘Well,” said Bonacieux, who saw he had 
made a mistake, “‘ what I mean is that—” 

“You said you would recognize him; 
that is enough for to-day. Before we go 
any further, there is some one who has to 
be informed that you know who abducted 
your wife.” 

“But I haven’t told you that I know 
who it is,” cried Bonacieux, in a despair- 
ing tone. “I said, on the contrary—” 

“Take away the prisoner,” said the 
Commissary to the two guards, 
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“¢ Where shall we put him?” asked one 
of the guards. 

“In a dungeon cell.”—* Which one ?” 

“Oh! hang it all! any one will do, as 
long as it has a good lock and key,” said 
the Commissary, in such a cold-blooded 
tone that poor Bonacieux shivered with 
terror. 

Alas! alas!” hesaid to himself, “show 
unfortunateIam. My wife has evidently 
committed some awful crime, and I am 
to be punished as her accomplice. I 
suppose she has confessed everything. 
Women are so weak. A dungeon—any 
dungeon will do forme! One night, and 
then, I suppose, to the gallows or the 
wheel! May the Lord have mercy on 
me!” 

Without heeding the draper’s lamenta- 
tions, which were nothing new to them, 
the two guards each seized the prisoner by 
an arm and led him away, while the Com- 
tmissary hastily wrote a letter and des- 
patched it by the hand of a messenger. 

Bonacieux did not close an eye that 
night,—not because his dungeon was so 
very dreadful, but because he was too 
uneasy in his mind to sleep. He sat up 
all night, and started whenever he heard 
a noise, and the first rays of light which 
penetrated his chamber appeared to him 
to herald his coming doom. Suddenly he 
heard the bolts drawn, which made him 
spring to his feet, for he thought they had 
come to take him to the scaffold. But 
when he saw that it was only the Com- 
missary who had questioned him the 
previous evening, attended by another 
officer, he could have embraced them both 
for joy. 

“Complications have arisen in your 
case since yesterday evening, my man, so 
the best thing you can do is to tell the 
whole truth, for nothing but a complete 
confession can appease the wrath of the 
Cardinal.” 

“Well, Lam quite ready to tell every- 
thing—at any rate, everything I know. 
Please ask me any questions you like.” 

‘In the first place, where is your wife ?” 

“Why, didn’t I tell you she has been 
carried off?” 

“Yes, that is true; but yesterday, at 
five o’clock in the evening, by your 
machinations, she escaped!” 

“ My wife escaped!” cried Bonacieux. 
“The miserable woman! I swear to you, 
sir, that if she has escaped, I have had 
nothing to do with it.” 
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“Then why on earth did you go to 
Monsieur D’Artagnan’s apartments and 
hold a long consultation with him that 
very day?” 

“ Well, sir, it’s quite true I did, and I 
admit I was wrong to do so.” 

“ What was the object of your visit ?” 

“To beg him to help me to find my 
wife. I thought I had a right to try and 
get her back, but it appears I was mis- 
taken in this, and must ask your pardon.” 

“And what did M. D’Artagnan say to 
you?” 

“‘ He promised to assist me, but I soon 
found out that he was only betraying me.” 

“Don't try to impose upon me with 
that nonsense, for M. D’Artagnan made 
an agreement with you, and in accordance 
with that agreement he attacked and 
drove off the police who had arrested 
your wife, and then took her away, so 
that she cannot be found.” 

“M. D’Artagnan took away my wife! 
What do you mean?” 

“Well, happily M. D’Artagnan is now 
in our hands, so you shall be confronted 
with him.” 

“ By my troth, I shall be very glad to 
see the face of a friend.” 

“Bring in M. D’Artagnan,” said the 
Commissary. 

The two guards brought Athos into the 
room. 

“M. D’Artagnan,” said the Commis- 
sary, addressing Athos, “tell me all that 
passed yesterday between you and this 
gentleman.” 

“ But this isn’t M. D’Artagnan at all!” 
cried Bonacieux. 

“What! not M. D’Artagnan?” cried 
the Commissary. 

“No, and not in the least like him 
either.” 

“‘ Then what is this gentleman’s name ?” 

“I can’t tell you; 1 don’t know him.” 

“ What! you don’t know him ?”—“No.” 

“You have never seen him before?” 

“Yes! I have seen this gentleman, but 
I don’t know what his name is.” 
_“What is your name?” asked the 
Commissary of the Musketeer.—“ Athos.” 

“But that’s not a man’s name; that’s 
the name of a mountain,” said the Com- 
missary, who was getting rather puzzled. 

“That is my name,” said Athos quietly. 

“But you said your name was 
D’Artagnan.” 

“ Who—I ?”—“ Yes, you.” 

“It is true the guard said ‘You are 
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M. D’Artagnan,’ and I replied, ‘ You think 
so, do you?’ The guards again declared 
that they were certain of it; I didn’t like 
to contradict them; besides, I might have 
made a mistake myself !”’ 

“Don’t insult the majesty of justice 
with such tomfoolery.” 

“Certainly not,’ remarked Athos 
quietly.—** You know perfectly well you 
are M. D’Artagnan.” 

“ Well, you will persist in saying so.” 

“ But I tell you, M. Commissary,” said 
Bonacieux, “ that there is not the slightest 
question about it. M. D’Artagnan is my 
tenant, though he never pays his rent; 
and I ought to know him all the better 
forthat. M. D’Artagnan is quite a young 
man, not twenty yet, and this gentleman 
must be over thirty. Besides, M. D’Artag- 
nan belongs to M. des Essart’s guards, 
and this gentleman is one of M. de Tré- 
ville’s Musketeers. Look at his uniform, 
sir, look at his uniform!" 

“ That's true,’ muttered the Commis- 
sary— pardieu! that’s true.” 

At this moment the door opened quickly, 
and a messenger entered and handed a 
letter to the Commissary. 

“Oh, the wretched woman!” cried the 
Commissary, after glancing over the 
letter. 

“ What do you say? Whom do you 
refer to? Not my wife, I hope!” 

“ Unfortunately, itis your wife; you're 
in a pretty mess altogether!” 

“ But,” cried the distracted draper, “I 
beg you will tell me, sir, how my position 
can be made worse by what my wife does 
while I am still in prison?” 

“Because what she has been doing is 
part of that infernal scheme which you 
have been plotting together.” 

“T swear to you, sir, that your sus- 
picions are quite unfounded, for I haven’t 
the slightest idea what my wife has been 
doing. I am in no way concerned with 
any follies she may have been guilty of; 
and from this moment I renounce her— 
I curse her!” 

“Faugh!” said Athos to the Commis- 
sary, “unless you want me very particu- 
larly, please send me away from here. I 
don’t want to have anything to do with 
your M. Bonacieux.” 

‘“‘ Take the prisoners back to their cells,” 
said the Commissary; “and let them be 
guarded closely.” 

“Still,” said Athos, with his usual 
calmness, “if it is M. D’Artagnan who 
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is mixed up in this affair, I don’t see how 
I can very well take his place.” 

“Do what I told you!” cried the Com- 
missary to the guards, “and keep the 
matter secret, do you hear me?” 

Athos shrugged his shoulders and 
followed his guards without a word, while 
Bonacieux wept and groaned enough to 
melt the heart of a tiger. 

They took the draper back to the same 
cell where he had spent the night, and 
there they left him all that day. 
Bonacieux sat and bewailed his fate, for 
he was no hero, as he has told us himself. 

In the evening about nine o’clock, just 
as he had made up his mind to lie down 
for the night, he heard steps in the corridor; 
then the door was thrown open, and his 
guards appeared. - 

“ Follow me,” said a police officer, who 
came in after the guards. Late 

“Follow you!" cried - Bonacieux, 
“follow you at this time of night!. Where, 
in heaven’s name, are you going to take 
me?” 

“Where we have been ordered to 
conduct you.” 

“ That’s no answer to my question.” 

“Still, it is the only one we can give 
you.” 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” muttered the 
poor draper; “I am certainly done for 
now!” and he followed the guards un- 
resistingly and in a half-dazed condition. 

They passed along the same corridor 
as before, crossed the courtyard, and at 
last came to the entrance, where a 
carriage awaited them with an escort of 
four mounted men. He was put into the 
carriage, and the officer took a seat by his 
side. The door was locked and they 
drove away. 

All the prisoner could see through the 
barred windows was the pavement and 
the houses they passed ; but, true Parisian 
as he was, Bonacieux was able to recog- 
nize the places he passed by the look of 
the railings, the shop signs, and the lamps. 
When they arrived at Saint-Paul, the 
place where condemned prisoners from 
the Bastille used to be executed, he almost 
fainted and crossed himself twice over. 
He thought surely the carriage was going 
to stop there; but no! it passed the fatal 
spot without a halt. 

A little further on they came to the 
cemetery of St. Jean, where state criminals 
were buried. This was a fresh cause of 
terror, till he remembered that they were 
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generally buried with their heads off, 
whereas his own head was still on. But 
when he saw that they were going to 
the Place de Gréve, when he saw the 
pointed roofs of the Hétel de Ville, and 
when the carriage passed under the arcade, 
he thought it was now all over with him 
and wanted to confess to the police officer, 
and upon the latter’s refusal to listen to 
him he howled so piteously that the man 
told him, if he was not silent directly, he 
would gag him. 

This threat was rather reassuring to 
Bonacieux, for it seemed scarcely likely 
that they would take the trouble to gag 
him, if they were just going to execute 
him. The carriage, however, did not stop 
at the Gréve. There was only one more 
place of horrors to terrify him, and that 
was the Croix-du-Trahoir. The carriage 
took the road that led to it. 

He no longer had any doubt as to what 
his fate was to be; forit was at the Croix- 
du-Trahoir that common criminals were 
executed. Bonacieux had supposed him- 
self at least worthy of Saint-Paul or the 
Place de Gréve, but now he knew it was 
the Croix-du-Trahoir that was to witness 
his last moments. He could not see the 
terrible cross, but he felt it coming nearer 
to him. When he was within twenty 
yards of it he heard the murmur of a 
crowd, and the carriage stopped. This 
was more than his nerves could stand, 
shattered as they were by repeated alarms. 
He uttered a feeble groan and fainted 
away. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MAN OF MEUNG 


HE crowd had not collected in the 
expectation of seeing a man who 
was going to be hanged, but to gaze on 
the spectacle of a man who had been 
hanged already. 
. The carriage, though it stopped for a 
minute at this spot, at last got through 
the crowd, traversed the Rue St. Honoré, 
turned into the Rue des Bons Enfants 
_ and came toa standstill before a low door. 
_ This door was opened, and the two 
guards took Bonacieux in charge from 
the police officers, who helped to get him 
out of the carriage. They then carried 
him along a passage and up a flight of 
stairs, and finally deposited him in an 
antechamber. ~ 
The unfortunate prisoner seemed 
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scarcely conscious of where he was or 
what he was doing. He did not seem to 
understand anything that he saw or 
heard, and was so completely uncon- 
scious of his surroundings, that even if 
he had been led to execution, he would 
have made no resistance, and would have 
uttered no protest. 

He remained sitting on the chair with 
his back against the wall, and his hands 
hanging down listlessly by his side, just 
as the guards had left him. But after a 
time he began to look round him, and 
saw nothing that seemed to threaten any 
immediate danger. The chair on which 
he sat was a comfortableone. The walls 
of the room were covered with Cordova 
leather, and the windows were hung with 
red damask curtains, fastened back with 
gilded chains. So, seeing nothing in his 
surroundings to alarm him, he first sat 
up in his chair, and then got on his feet. 

At this moment a distinguished-looking 
officer drew aside a curtain which hung 
over a door, and after exchanging some 
words with a person in the next room, 
came up to the prisoner. 

“ Your nameis Bonacieux, I think?’ he 
said. 

“Yes, sir!’ stammered the draper, 
more dead than alive; ‘at your service.” 

“Come in,” said the officer, standing 
on one side to let the draper pass. 

Bonacieux obeyed, and entered the 
room, where he was evidently expected. 

It was a large apartment, the walls of 
which were decorated with all kinds of 
arms. The atmosphere was close and 
stifling, for there was a fire lighted, 
although it was still September. A 
square table stood in the middle of the 
room, and upon it, besides books and 
papers, there was unrolled a large plan of 
the city of La Rochelle. 

Standing before the fireplace was a 
man of middle height, but of a commanc- 
ing presence. His eyes were piercing, 
his brow lofty, his face long and thin, and 
it looked still longer owing to the imperial 
he wore, as well as a moustache. 

Although he was not more than thirty- 
six, his hair was turning grey. He wore 
no sword, but still he had a military 
appearance, and his buff boots were 
covered with dust, as if he had just re- 
turned from riding. 

This man was Armand Jean Duplessis, 
Cardinal Richelieu—not, as he is generally 
represented, a broken-down old man, with 
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bent body and feeble voice, buried in an 
arm-chair, only living,as it would seem, 
by sheer force of will, and maintaining 
the conflict with Europe only by the in- 
domitable genius which he still possessed. 
At the time we write of he was very 
different. He was still an active man, of 
noble aspect, although not robust; and 
the moral power which he wielded has 
scarcely a parallel in history. He had 
assisted the Duke de Nevers at Mantua; 
he had taken Nimes, Castres, and Uzés; 
and now he was preparing to drive the 
English from the Isle of Ré, and to lay 
siege to La Rochelle. 

There was nothing about him which at 
first sight denoted the Cardinal; and it 
was impossible for those who did not 
know his face to guess in whose presence 
they were. 

The unfortunate draper remained stand- 
ing at the door, while the personage we 
have just described fixed him with his 
eyes, as if he would read his very thoughts. 

“Is this Bonacieux?” he asked, after 
a moment’s pause. 

“It is, my Lord,” replied the officer. 

“Very well, give me those papers and 
leave us.” 

The officer took the papers from the 
table and gave them to him, bowed low, 
and left the room. 

Bonacieux recognized these papers as 
the interrogatories, with the answers, he 
gave to the police officer in the Bastille. 
From time to time the personage before 
the fireplace raised his eyes from the 
papers and looked searchingly at the 
draper. 

After reading for about ten minutes, 
and scrutinizing the prisoner narrowly, 
the Cardinal murmured to himself,-— 

“That is not the head of a conspirator. 
Still, I'll just see what he has to say for 
himself.” 

“You are accused of high treason,” he 
said aloud, speaking slowly. 

“So I have been informed already, my 
Lord,” said Bonacieux, giving him the 
same title he had heard the officer make 
use of, “ but I swear that I know nothing 
whatever about it.” 

The Cardinal repressed a smile, and 
continued,— 

“You are implicated in a conspiracy 
with your wife, Madame de Chevreuse, 
and his Grace the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“T have certainly heard my wife men- 
tion those names, my Lord.” 
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“What did she say about them?” 

‘She said that Cardinal Richelieu had 
enticed the Duke of Buckingham to come 
to Paris with the intention of ruining 
him and the Queen at the same time.” 

“‘ Did she say that?” cried the Cardinal, 
angrily. 

“Yes, my Lord, but I told her she 
ought not to talk about such things. I 
also said I was sure his Eminence was 
incapable—” 

“Hold your tongue; you are a fool,” 
interrupted the Cardinal. 

“That is precisely what my wife said, 
my Lord.” 

“Do you know who carried off your 
wife ?”—“ No, my Lord.” 

“ But you have some suspicion—” 

“Yes, my Lord, but the Commissary 
seemed to object to my suspicions, so I 
haven’t any now.” 

“Your wife has escaped, I understand. 
Did you know that?” 

“No, my Lord; I have only heard it 
since I have been in prison. ‘The police 
Commissary informed me himself. He is 
a very kind man.” 

The Cardinal again repressed a smile. 

“Then you don’t know what has become 
of your wife since she escaped ?” 

“No, my Lord; I suppose she has 
returned to the Louvre.” 

“She had not returned at one o’clock 
this morning.” 

“Good Lord! what can have become 
of her, then ?” 

“You may be sure we shall know very 
soon. Nothing is hidden from the 
Cardinal.” 

“In that case, my Lord, do you think 
the Cardinal will be kind enough to tell 
me what has become of my wife?” 

“Perhaps he may; but you must first 
tell the Cardinal all you know about your 
wife’s dealings with Madame de Chev- 
reuse.” 

“T have never even seen Madame de 
Chevreuse.” 

“When you went to fetch your wife 
from the Palace, did she generally go 
straight home with you?” 

“ Hardly ever, because she had business 
to transact with certain linendrapers, to 
whose houses I conducted her.” 

“And how many linendrapers were 
there ? ”»—“ Two, my Lord.” 

“ Where do they live?” 

“One in the Rue Vaugirard, the other 
m the Rue de la Harpe.” 
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“Did you go into the houses with 
her ?”—“ No, my Lord; I always waited 
at the door.” 

“And what reason did she give for 
always going in alone?” 

“She never gave any reason; she told 
me to wait, and I waited.” 

“You are a very obliging husband, my 
good M. Bonacieux!”’ 

“JT am getting on very well,” thought 
the draper; “he calls me, my good 
M. Bonacieux.” 

“Would you recognize these linen- 
drapers’ houses again ?’—“ Oh, yes!” 

“ Do you know the numbers ?” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“ What are they?” 

“Number 25 in the Rue Vaugirard 
and 75 in the Rue de la Harpe.” 

“ Very good,” said the Cardinal, taking 
up a silver bell and ringing it. The same 
officer answered the summons. 

“Go,” said the Cardinal, “and find 
Rochefort, and if he has returned, tell him 
to come to me immediately.” 

“The Count is already here,” said the 
officer; ‘“‘he asks to see your Eminence at 
once.”—“ Let him come in, then, said 
Richelieu, eagerly. 

The officer obeyed the orders with that 
alacrity which distinguished the Cardinal’s 
servants. 

“Your Eminence! Then it’s the Car- 
dinal!”? muttered Bonacieux to himself, 
rolling his eyes in astonishment. 

Five seconds had not elapsed when the 
door opened and a new comer entered. 

“Tt is he!” cried Bonacieux. 

“Whom do ycu mean?” asked the 
Cardinal. 

“ The man who abducted my wife.” 

The Cardinal rang a second time, and 
the officer reappeared. 

“‘ Put the prisoner in the custody of the 
' guards, and let him wait till I send for 
him.” ‘ 

“Oh, no! my Lord; I see I have made 
a mistake—it isn’t him—it’s another man 
altogether—not at all like him. This 
gentleman is honest, I can see.” 

“Take the idiot away,” cried the 
Cardinal. 

The officer took Bonacieux by the arm, 
and pushed him into the antechamber, 
where the guards were waiting for him. 

The new comer followed Bonacieux 
impatiently with his eyes, and as soon as 
the door was closed after him— 

“They have been seen,” said he. 
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“Who?” asked the Cardinal. 

“He and she.” 

“The Queen and the Duke, do you 
mean.”—“ Yes!” 

“ And where ? ”—* At the Palace.” 

“ Are you sure ?”—“ Perfec'ly sure!” 

“Who told you?” 

“Madame de Lannoy, who is devoted 
to your Eminence, as you know.” 

“‘ Why didn’t she tell me sooner?” 

“ Well! it happened in this way. The 
Queen made Madame de Surgis sleep in 
the same room with her, and kept her by 
her side all the next day. Whether the 
Queen did this from a suspicion of danger, 
or whether it was merely accident, I do 
not know.” 

“ Well, we have been defeated this time. 
Let us see how we can get our revenge.” 

“You shall have all the assistance I 
can give you, my Lord—do not doubt that.” 

“Do you know where and when the 
meeting took place?” 

“Half an hour after midnight. The 
Queen was with her ladies—”—“ Where?” 

“In her bedchamber.”’—* Go on.” 

‘““When someone came, and brought 
her a handkerchief from her tirewoman—” 

«“ And then ?” 

“The Queen was very much agitated, 
and turned pale under her rouge.” 

“ Well, go on.’— She rose and said 
with a trembling voice, ‘Ladies, wait 
here for me a few minutes, and I will come 
back.’ Then she opened the door of the 
alcove, and went out.” 

“Why did not Madame Lannoy come 
and tell me at once what the Queen was 
doing ?” 

“She wished to learn more before she 
came to you; and, besides, the Queen had 
told her ladies to wait for her; so she 
could not very well disobey her orders.” 

“ How long did the Queen stay away ?” 

‘“ Three-quarters of an hour.” 

“ Did any of her ladies go with her?” 

* Only Donna Estefania.” 

“Did the Queen return before the 
interview was over ?”” 

“Yes! once, to fetch a little rosewood 
box with her initials upon it; and then 
she went back again.” 

“And when she returned for the last 
time, did she bring the box back with 
her ? ”—‘* No.” 

“Does Madame Lannoy know what 
was in the box ?” 

“Yes. It contained the diamond studs 
which his Majesty gave the Queen.” 
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« And she came back without this box ?” 

* Yes." 

“ And Madame Lannoy thinks she has 
given them to Buckingham ?” 

“« She feels sure of it.” 

“« How can she be sure ?”” 

“During the day Madame Lannoy, 
who is lady of the robes, looked for the 
box, and pretended to be uneasy at not 
being able to find it, and at length asked 
the Queen if she knew where it was.” 

“ And then what did the Queen say?” 

“The Queen became very red and 
answered that she had broken one of the 
studs the evening before, and had been 
obliged to send it to the jeweller to be 
repaired.” 

“In that case inquiry must be made at 
the jeweller’s as to the truth of this state- 
ment.” 

“I have just been to him.” 

*« And what does he say ?” 

* He does not know anything at all 
about it.” 

“Very well, Rochefort, the game is not 
lost yet; perhaps what has happened is all 
for the best.” 

“1 donot doubt that your Eminence’s 
genius—” 

‘Will make up for the blunders of his 
agent, I suppose.” 

“That is exactiy what I was going to 
say, if your Excellency had allowed me to 
finish my sentence.” 

“Do you know where Madame de 
Chevreuse and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham are at the present moment?” 

“ No, my Lord, my people do not know.” 

cs But I know.”—* You, my Lord!” 

“Yes, or at any rate I guess. One 
was staying in the Rue Vaugirard 25, and 
the other at 75 Rue de la Harpe.” 

“ Does your Eminence desire me to have 
them instantly arrested ?”"—* It will be too 
late. They are gone by this time.” 

“ But we might make sure of the fact, 
my Lord.” 

“Very well. Take ten of my guards 
and search the two houses thoroughly.” 

“Your Excellency’s orders shall be 
obeyed at once.” And so saying Roche- 
fort left the room immediately. 

As soon as he was left alone, the 
Cardinal thought for a moment, and then 
rang his bell for the third time. 

The same officer again appeared. 

“Bring the prisoner before me,” 
the Cardinal. 

Bonacieux was brought in again, and 
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at a sign from the Cardinal the officer left 
the room. 


“You have deceived me,” said the 
Cardinal sternly. 
“TI!” cried Bonacieux. “I deceive 


your Eminence!” 

“Yes. Your wife did not go to the 
Rue Vaugirard and the Rue de la Harpe 
to interview the linendrapers.” 

“ Then, in God’s name, whom did she 
go to meet?” 

“She went to meet the Duchess de 
Chevreuse and the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s it!’ cried Bonacieux, 
calling to mind certain circumstances 
connected with his wife’s visits. ‘ Your 
Eminence is right. I remember telling 


my wife several times that it was a. 


curious thing that linendrapers should 
live in houses that had no signs or names. 
But she only laughed at me. 

“ Ah, my Lord,” continued Bonacieux, 
throwing himself at the Cardinal's feet, 
“you are undoubtedly the great Cardinal, 
that genius all the world reveres.” 

The Cardinal was pleased with this 
flattery, although praise from such a 
common man as Bonacieux was not of 
much account. 

Then, as if an idea had suddenly struck 
him, he smiled and held out his hand to 
the draper. 

“ Rise, my friend,” he said, “you are 
certainly a fine fellow.” 

“The Cardinal has shaken hands with 
me!” cried Bonacieux. ‘The great man 
himself has shaken hands with me—he has 
called me his friend!” 

“Yes, my friend »yes,’ ’ said the Cardinal, 
with that fatherly air which he knew how 
to assume when it suited his purpose, but 
which only deceived people who did not 
know his ways. ‘As you have been un- 
justly accused, some indemnity is due to 
you. Here, take this purse, which con- 
tains a hundred pistoles, and pardon my 
mistake.” 

“T pardon your Eminence!” said 
Bonacieux, almost afraid to take the purse, 
thinking it must be some practical joke. 
“ Why, if you choose, you can imprison 
me; you can torture me; you can order 
me to be hanged, and I should not have a 
word to say! Then howshould I pardon 
your Eminence?” 

“Ah! my dear Bonacieux, you are too 

enerous, I see. Thank you all the same. 


, 


o take the purse, and perhaps we wil 


not think so badly of me.” 
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*T am more than content, my Lord.” 
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*« And how has your Eminence disposed 


« Adieu, then, and I hope we shall meet! of that man?” 


in the future.” 

“‘T shall always be prepared to receive 
your Eminence’s orders.”’ 

“Well, I shall often require your pre- 
sence, for I have found your conversation 
extremely interesting.” 

“Your Excellency does me too much 
honour.” 

*You may go now.” The Cardinal 
waved his hand, and Bonacieux bowed to 
the ground and retreated backwards, till 
he found himself in the antechamber; 
and there the Cardinal heard him shout- 
ing enthusiastically, “Long live his 
Eminence! Long live my Lord the Car- 
dinal!” The Cardinal smiled at this 
somewhat noisy demonstration on the part 
of Bonacieux, and muttered to himself, 
*“Good; there goes a man who will be 
ready from this day forth to die for me!” 

The Cardinal then returned to the map 
of La Rochelle, which he proceeded to 
examine with the greatest care, as it lay 
on the table before him, and traced with 
a pencil the line which the famous dyke 
was to take—the dyke which, eighteen 
months afterwards, closed the port of the 
besieged city. While he was deeply 
engaged in elaborating strategic measures 
the door opened, and Rochefort again 
entered. 

“ Well?” said the Cardinal, in an eager 
tone, which betrayed the anxiety with 
which he was awaiting the result of the 
Count’s inquiries. 

“| have discovered that a young woman 
about twenty-seven years of age, and a 
man from thirty-five to forty have actually 
been living for four or five days in the 
houses your Eminence told me of; but 

the woman went away last night and the 
man this morning.” 
“Then I was right,” said the Cardinal, 
-as he glanced at the clock. “I am afraid 
it is too late now to follow them. The 
Duchess is at Tours and the Duke at 
Boulogne. They will be in London before 
we can catch them.” 
“What does your Eminence wish us 
to do, then?” 
“Do not say one word of this to any 
one. Let the Queen rest in fancied 
security: do not let her suppose we know 
her secret. She must be left under the 
impression that we are in pursuit of some 
other object. Tell Séguier, the keeper of 
seals, to come to me.” 


“ What man?” asked the Cardinal. 

“ Bonacieux.” 

“I have done the best I could with him 
—I have let him go to spy on his wife.” 

Rochefort bowed in token that he 
recognized the wisdom of the Cardinal's 
actions, and left the audience chamber. 

As soon as he was alone, the Cardinal 
sat down again, wrote a letter, sealed it 
with his own especial seal, and rang the 
bell. The officer answered the summons 
for the fourth time. “I want Vitray to 
come to me,” said the Cardinal, “ and tell 
him to be prepared to start on a journey.” 

A few moments later the man whom he 
had sent for was in his presence, booted 
and fully equipped for travel. 

“ Vitray,” said the Cardinal, “ you must 
start at once, and go with all speed to 
London. You must not delay one mo- 
ment on the road. This letter you must 
give to Milady. Here is an order for 200 
pistoles, for which my treasurer will give 
you the money. You will be rewarded 
with another 200 if you succeed in ful- 
filling my instructions and are here again 
within six days.” 

The messenger bowed without answer- 
ing a word, took the letter and the treasury 
order, and disappeared. 

This is what was in the letter :— 

“ Mitapy,—Go to the first Court ball, 
and look out for the Duke of Buckingham. 
He will wear a doublet with twelve 
diamond studs in it. You must get near 
him, and cut offtwo of these studs. Send 
me word directly you have them in your 
possession.” 


CHAPTER XV 


MEN OF THE ROBE AND MEN 
SWORD 


S Athos did not return to his quarters 

pe the morning after these events, de 

réville was informed of his disappear- 
ance by D’Artagnan and Porthos. 

As for Aramis, he had asked for five 
days’ leave, and had gone to Rouen to 
settle family affairs, he said. 

M. de Tréville was the father of his 
soldiers. The humblest of them, as soon 
as he donned the uniform of a Musketeer, 
was as sure of his interest and support as 
if he had been his own brother. 

He immediately repaired to the bureau 
of the Liewtenant Criminel. The officer 
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who was in charge of the Croix-Rouge 
was sent for, and after some inquiry it 
was ascertained that Athos was for the 
time being imprisoned in the For-l’Evéque. 
In fact, Athos had gone through pretty 
much the same trials and tribulations as 
M. Bonacieux had had to put up with. 

We have heard how the two prisoners 
were brought face to face. Athos, who 
had at first said nothing for fear that 
D’Artagnan’s designs might be prema- 
turely frustrated, had eventually admitted 
that his name was Athos and not 
D’Artagnan. 

He further stated he had no personal 
acquaintance either with Monsieur Bona- 
cieux or his wife; that he had never spoken 
to either of them; that he had gone at 
ten o’clock that night to see his friend 
D’Artagnan; and that up to that time 
he had been with Monsieur de Tréville, 
where he had dined. Twenty witnesses 
were forthcoming, if necessary, to prove 
the truth of his statements, and he named 
several distinguished gentlemen, among 
others the Duke de la Trémouille. 

The second Commissary was as much 
perplexed as the first had been by the 
simple and consistent evidence of this 
Musketeer. He would very much have 
liked to pay off on him that feeling of 
antagonism which invariably exists be- 
tween men of the robe and men of the 
sword. But the names of de Tréville and 
de la Trémouille made him careful how 
he dealt with him. 

Athos was also sent to the Cardinal; 
but unfortunately the Cardinal was at the 
Palace with the King. His Eminence 
was still with the King, when M. de 
Tréville, after seeing the Governor of 
the For-l’Evéque, and learning from him 
that Athos was not imprisoned there, also 
arrived at the Palace. As Captain of 
Musketeers, M. de Tréville always had 
the right of entry into the Palace. 

It is well known how prejudiced the 
King was against the Queen, and how 
persistently the Cardinal fostered these 
prejudices; the more so because in matters 
of intrigue his Eminence dreaded the 
influence of women far more than that of 
men. One of the chief causes of this 
prejudice was the friendship between Anne 
of Austria and Madame de Chevreuse. 
These two women gave him more anxiety 
than ever the Spanish War occasioned, 
the strained relations with England, or 
his financial difficulties. In his opinion 
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Madame de Chevreuse not only aided the 
Queen in her political intrigues, butassisted 
her in her secret love affairs, which vexed 
him still more. 

As soon as he heard from the Cardinal 
that Madame de Chevreuse—who had 
been banished to Tours—had actually 
visited Paris, and for five days had eluded 
the vigilance of the police, the King’s 
wrath knew no bounds. 

Capricious and wanting in moral 
stability as he really was, the King still 
wished to be known as Louis the Just 
and Louis the Chaste. But posterity will 
scarcely accept these epithets as applicable 
to him in the face of facts as they are 
recorded in history. 

The Cardinal went on to state how 
Madame de Chevreuse had not only come 
to Paris, but that the Queen had renewed 
correspondence with her by means of a 
secret cabal. How he, the Cardinal, had 
been engaged in unravelling this intrigue, 
and was on the point of arresting an 
emissary of the Queen in the very act of 
conveying a secret message to the exiled 
Duchess, when a Musketeer had prevented 
justice from taking its course by violently 
attacking his police agents, who had been 
charged by him to investigate the affair, 
for the purpose of placing the facts before 
his Majesty. 

When the Cardinal had concluded his 
speech, the King strode towards the 
Queen’s apartments pale and dumb with 
an access of fury, which often led him to 
commit deeds of unjustifiable cruelty. 

Yet all this time the Cardinal had never 
mentioned the Duke of Buckingham’s 
name. It was just at this moment that 
de Tréville entered, calm, courteous, and 
unruffled. As soon as he saw the Car- | 
dinal and the King’s angry expression, © 
de Tréville felt like Samson among the 
Philistines. The King was just about to 
open the door leading to the Queen’s 
apartments, when de Tréville was an- 
nounced, upon which he turned round— 

“M. de Tréville, you have arrived just — 
in time,” he said, still unable to conceal 
the rage he felt. ‘I have heard some fine 
stories about your Musketeers.” 

“ And I,” said de Tréville calmly, ‘have 
something to tell your Majesty about the ~ 
police.” 

“ Well, say what you have got to say,” — 
said the King haughtily. ea 

“I have the honour to inform your — 
Majesty,” said de Tréville quietly, “that — 
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a party of police agents and commissaries, 
who are no doubt men of reputation, but 
for all that extremely prejudiced against 
the military, have been permitted to enter 
a house and arrest one of my Musketeers, 
or, rather, one of your Majesty’s Muske- 
teers. He has been dragged through the 
streetsand imprisoned in the For-l’Evéque, 
and all this under orders which they have 
refused to show me. This is the way 
they have treated a soldier of irreproach- 
able character, of most distinguished 
valour, and one whom your Majesty has 
favoured with special recognition—M. 
Athos.” 

“ Athos!” said the King, with hesita- 
tion, ‘I certainly know the name.” 

“Your Majesty will remember,” said 
de Tréville, “that M. Athos was the 
Musketeer who had the misfortune to 
seriously wound M. de Cahusac.” Then 
turning to the Cardinal, “I hope,” said 
he, “ M. de Cahusac has quite recovered 
from the effects.” 

“ Yes, thank you,” replied the Cardinal, 
biting his lips with repressed anger. 

“MM. Athos,” continued de Tréville, 
*‘ went to visit one of his friends, a young 
man from Béarne, who is a cadet in his 
Majesty's company of guards, com- 
manded by M. des Essarts; but he was 
not at home at the time, so M. Athos 
took a book and had just sat down to 
wait for his return, when a swarm of 
police agents and soldiers laid siege to 
the house, burst open several doors—” 

The Cardinal here made a sign to the 
King, as much as to say that this was 
the affair about which he had come to, 
consult his Majesty. 

“We know all that,” interrupted the 
King, “for it was done in the interests of 
the State and in our own service.” 

“Then, I suppose,” said de Tréville, 
“it was also in the service of your 
Majesty that one of my Musketeers has 
been arrested—a perfectly innocent man 
—and dragged off like a criminal by two 
guards, before the eyes of a jeering 
crowd—a man not only innocent, but 
distinguished for his bravery—a man who 
has ten times over shed his blood in your 
Majesty’s cause, and who is ever ready to 
risk his life in your Majesty’s service.” 

“H’m,” said the King, somewhat per- 
plexed, “is this really the case?” 

“M. de Tréville has not told you one 
- fact,” said the Cardinal, “that this inno- 
cent Musketeer, this valiant soldier, had 
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only an hour before violently attacked 
four police agents, who had been in- 
structed by me to inquire into a State 
affair of the utmost importance.” 

“T defy your Eminence to prove what 
ou say,” said de Tréville, with Gascon 
rusqueness. “An hour before, M. Athos, 

who is a man of the highest character, 
was conversing in my saloon with the 
Duke de la Trémouille and the Count de 
Chalais, after having dined with me.” 

The King looked at the Cardinal in- 
quiringly. 

“A proces-verbal is proof positive,” 
said the Cardinal; “and my police Com- 
missaries who were assaulted by him 
have lodged a complaint which I beg to 
lay before your Majesty.” 

“Is the procés-verbal of men of the 
robe to weigh in the balance against the 
word of men of the sword?” replied de 
Tréville proudly. 

“ Come, come, de Tréville, gently, if you 
please!"’ said the King. 

“Tf his Eminence suspects one of my 
Musketeers of any outrage,’ said de 
Tréville, “I rely on his sense of justice 
to allow me to call for a court of inquiry.” 

“In the house which was searched by 
my police agents,” continued the Cardinal, 
‘‘ there lived a friend of the Musketeer, a 
native of Béarne, I believe.” 

“ Your Eminence no doubt refers to M. 
D’Artagnan.” 

“ T am speaking of a young man whois 
a protégé of yours, M. de Tréville.” 

“ Yes, your Eminence, he is a protégé of 
mine.” 

“‘ Have you no suspicion that this young 
man has given ill advice—” 

“What! to M. Athos, a man double 
his age,” interrupted de Tréville. ‘ Cer- 
tainly not; besides, M. D’Artagnan passed 
the evening with me.” 

“Oh, really!” said the Cardinal; 
“everyone seems to have passed the 
evening with you.” 

“ Does your Eminence, then, doubt my 
word ?” said de Tréville, flushing angrily. 

“No, I don’t doubt you for a moment ; 
but at what time was he with you?” 

“ Well, I can tell your Eminence posi- 
tively as to the time; for just as he came 
in I noticed it was exactly half-past nine 
by the clock, though I had thought it was 
later.” 

“And when did he leave your resi- 
dence ? ”—“ About half-past ten, an hour 
after this disturbance,” 
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“ At any rate,” replied the Cardinal, 
who could not possibly throw doubt on 
de Tréville’s statement, and felt himself 
somewhat shaken in his own convictions, 
“at any rate, M. Athos was arrested in 
the Rue des Fossoyeurs!” 

“Is it forbidden for a Musketeer to 
visit a friend? or is there any objection 
to his being on friendly terms with one of 
des Essart’s guards?” 

“Yes! when the house where he meets 
his friend is under police surveillance.” 

“You see, de Tréville,” said the King, 
“that certain inmates of this house were 
under grave suspicion. Perhaps you did 
not know that?” 

“As a matter of fact, sire, I did not 
know it. Some of the inmates of the 
house may be under suspicion, but M. 
D’Artagnan has his own apartments, and 
is not necessarily implicated. I happen 
to know that his Majesty has not a more 
devoted servant or his Eminence a greater 
admirer.” 

“Wasn't it D’Artagnan who wounded 
Jussac one day in that unfortunate affair 
at the cloister of the Carmes Déchaussés?” 
asked the King, looking at the Cardinal, 
who coloured up in spite of himself. 

“Yes, sire, and Bernajoux the next 
day. Your Majesty’s memoryisexcellent.” 

“ Well, then, what conclusion have we 
arrived at ?” said the King. 

“It is for your Majesty to decide,” 
said the Cardinal. 

“And I absolutely deny that he is 
guilty,” said de Tréville; “but his Ma- 
jesty has judges, so let the judges decide 
the question.” 

“Very good,” said the King; “let us 
hand over the case to the judges. It is 
their business to judge, so let them judge.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” said de Tré- 
ville, “that however blameless a man’s 
character may be, even if he be dis- 
tinguished for his services, he cannot be 
protected from police persecution and dis- 
grace. The army will scarcely be content 
to be harassed and called to account in 
this high-handed way about matters 
which concern the police.” 

This seemed a rash speech; but de 
Tréville knew what he was about. He 
wished to bring matters to a crisis, and 
have them cleared up once for all. 

‘‘ Matters which concern the police!” 
cried the King. “What do you know 
about them, sir? Be content with look- 
ing after your Musketeers, and don’t 
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annoy me. One would think from the 
way you talk that the State is in danger 
when a Musketeer is arrested. What a 
terrible to-do about one Musketeer! If 
I chose to arrest a hundred Musketeers, 
or the whole company, I should not 
expect one word to be said.” 

“ From the moment your Majesty. con- 
demns the Musketeers, they are guilty,” 
said de Tréville,” and I am ready myself 
to lay down my sword, for, after he has 
accused my soldiers, I shall not be sur- 
prised if his Eminence goes on to accuse 
me. I may as well be arrested at once 
and imprisoned with M. Athos and M. 
D’Artagnan, for the latter, I suppose, will 
shortly be arrested too.” 

“Calm yourself, my hot-headed Gas- 
con,” said the King. 

‘“‘ Sire,” answered de Tréville, in the 
same tone of voice, “I trust that you will 
give instructions for my Musketeer to be 
released on parole and tried by the judges.” 

“‘ He shall be judged,” said the Cardinal. 

“Very well; but in that case I ask his 
Majesty to let me plead for him?” 

The King felt that matters were reach- 
ing a climax. 

“If his Eminence had not shown such 
strong personal interest in the matter— 

The Cardinal saw what was coming, 
and said quickly, “ Pardon, sire, but if 
your Majesty sees in me a prejudiced 
judge, I withdraw my indictment.” 

“Come,” said the King to de Tréville, 
“will you swear by my father that M. 
Athos was with you during this dis- 
turbance, and had nothing to do with it?” 

** By your glorious father and yourself, 
whom I love and venerate more than all 
else in the world, I swear it.” 

“T hope your Majesty will consider the 
matter carefully,” said the Cardinal, “ for 
if the prisoner 1s released, we shall never 
know the truth.” 

“M. Athos can always be found, and 
will always be ready to answer when if: 
pleases the lawyers to ask him any ques- 
tions. Your Eminence need have no 
anxiety. I will answer for him that he~ 
will not desert.” 

“T am sure that he will not desert,” 
said the King; “ ae will always be able 
to find him, as de Tréville says. Any- 
way,’ added the King, lowering his voic 
and looking almost entreatingly at the 
Cardinal, “ let him have his freedom ; 0 
can keep him under surveillance, | 
sound policy.” ; 
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Louis XIII.’s policy made Richelieu 
smile. 

“As your Majesty pleases,” he said, 

“the right of pardon rests with your 
Majesty.” 
- « The right of pardon is only applicable 
in the case of the guilty,” said de Tréville, 
“and my Musketeer is innocent. It is 
not pardon I ask, but justice.” 

“ And did you say he was in the For- 
PEvéque ?” asked the King. 

“Yes! sire, in a dungeon, in solitary 
confinement, like the lowest of crimi- 
nals!" 

“The devil!’ murmured the King, 
“what is to,be done ?”’ 

“Let your Majesty give the order to 
set him at liberty,” replied the Cardinal ; 
“for I think, with your Majesty, that 
M. de Tréville’s word is sufficient 
guarantee.” 

De Tréville bowed respectfully, though 
his joy was slightly tinged with fear; for 
asa matter of fact, this sudden acquies- 
cence on the part of the Cardinal boded 
greater danger than an obstinate resist- 
ance. 

The King signed the order for the 
prisoner’s release and gave it tode Tréville, 
who was about to take his leave when the 
Cardinal turned to the King and said, 
smiling pleasantly,— 

“Tt is delightful to see what harmony 

reigns between the Musketeers and their 
leader. Such an admirable spirit reflects 
great credit, and will always command 
success!” 
_*T feel sure now the Cardinal means 
to play me some shabby trick,” thought 
de Tréville; “it is very difficult to get 
_the better of a man like him. But I had 
better not waste any time, for the King is 
capable of changing his mind, and it is 
easier to keep a man imprisoned in the 
‘Bastille or the For-l’Evéque than to get 
him into prison again when he has once 
been released.” 

_De Tréville entered the For-l’Evéque 
in triumph, and obtained the release of 
the Musketeer, whose stolid indifference 
had never forsaken him, 

The next time de Tréville met D’Ar- 
tagnan, he said,— 

“You are well out of it this time, you 
see how vengeance has been taken for 
_ your victory over Jussac. They will still 
- want to avenge your treatment of 
Bernajoux, and you must not trust to 
_ luck to help you to escape next time.” 
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De Tréville was quite right to mistrust 
the Cardinal’s apparent good will, and to 
suspect that there was still some danger 
in the situation, for as soon as the door 
was closed upon de Tréville, the Cardinal 
turned to the King and said,— 

“ Now that we are alone together, your 
Majesty, let us consider seriously what is 
to be done. Sire! the Duke of Bucking- 
ham has been in Paris for five whole days, 
and only took his departure this morning.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHICH M. SEGUIER, KEEPER OF THE 
SEALS, LOOKED REPEATEDLY FOR THE 
BELL, THAT HE MIGHT RING IT AS 
OLD HABIT PROMPTED HIM 

T is quite impossible to give any ade- 

quate idea of the effect of those last 
words upon the King. He turned red 
and pale alternately; and the Cardinal 
saw that, at one stroke, he had recovered 
all the ground he had previously lost. 

“The Duke of Buckingham in Paris!” 
cried he, ‘‘and what has he come for?” 

“« Probably for the purpose of conspiring 
with the Huguenots and Spaniards, your 
Majesty’s sworn enemies.” 

“No, by heavens! I know what it is. 
He is conspiring against my honour with 
Madame de Chevreuse, Madame de 
Longueville and the Condés.” 

‘“ How can your Majesty imagine such 
athing? The Queen is too sensible for 
such folly, and loves your Majesty too 
well.” 

“ Women are weak, my Lord Cardinal, 
and as to the Queen's affection for me, I 
have my own opinions on that subject.” 

“Nevertheless, I am certain that the 
Duke of Buckingham has come to Paris 
solely for political purposes.” 

“ And I am just as certain that he has 
come for a purpose quite other than what 
you suggest; and, by heaven, if the 
Queen be guilty, let her tremble!” 

“ It is extremely painful to me to enter- 
tain such suspicions; but your Majesty’s 
words compel me reluctantly to take an 
unfavourable view of her Majesty’s con- 
duct. Madamede Lannoy, whom I have 
frequently interrogated at your Majesty’s 
desire, told me this evening that the night 
before last her Majesty sat up very late, 
writing and often weeping.” 

“Writing to him, no doubt!” cried 
the King. Cardinal, I must have the 
Queen’s papers.” 
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“ But how to get hold of them ? Neither 
your Majesty nor myself can very well 
seize them.” 

“How did they act in the case of the 
Maréchale d’Ancre?” cried the King, in 
a tone of irritation; “her portfolios and 
apartments were thoroughly searched, and 
her person also.” 

“The Maréchale was only the Maré- 
chale, a Florentine adventuress, but your 
Majesty’s Royal Consort is Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France—that is to say, 
one of the greatest Princesses in the 
world.” 

“That does not lessen her guilt, Duke. 
That she has forgotten the high position 
to which she has been called, aggravates 
her offence. I made up my mind some 
time ago that these miserable intrigues 
must cease. She has in her service a 
man of the name of La Porte—” 

“Yes, he is one of her principal con- 
fidants, as far as I can understand,” said 
the Cardinal. 

“You think, then, as I do, that she is 
deceiving me,” said the King. 

“TI believe that the Queen.is conspiring 
against your Majesty’s power, but not 
against your Majesty’s honour.” 

“ And I tell you she is doing both. I 
tell you that the Queen does not love 
me; she loves another! I tell you she 
loves that infamous Buckingham! Why 
did you not have him arrested whilst he 
was in Paris?” 

“ Arrest the Duke! the Minister of King 
Charles I.! | Such a measure would be 
attended with great risk; and if your 
Majesty’s suspicions should be realized— 
though I doubt it myself—what a terrible 
scandal it would be!” 

“But if he acts like a brigand or a 
thief, he must be—” 

The King stopped short, not daring to 
utter the words which were on his lips, 
and Richelieu waited in vain for the King 
to finish his sentence. 

“ He must be—what, sire?” 

“ Nothing,” said the King, “nothing ; 
but, of course, you kept careful watch on 
him all the time he was in Paris?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sire.” 

“Where did he stay?” 

“No. 75 Rue de la Harpe.” 

“ Where is that? Are you certain that 
he had no interview with the Queen?” 

“TI believe her Majesty has too high a 
sense of her duties to have permitted him 
to visit her.” 
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“ But they have been in correspondence, 
and the Queen has been writing letters to 
him. Cardinal, I must have those letters.” 

“ But, sire—” 

‘‘ At whatever cost, I must have them.” 

“T hope, however, that your Majesty 
will consider—” 

“ Are you going to assist the opposition 
against me, Cardinal, by your constant 
objections? Are you too in league with 
Spain and England, Madame de Chevreuse 
and the Queen?” 

“Sire,” said the Cardinal, “I thought 
that I at least was safe from such accusa- 
tions.” 

“ Well, Cardinal, you hear what I say; 
I must have those letters.” 

“There is only one way, sire.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

“TI suggest that M. de Séguier, the 
Keeper of the Seals, be instructed to carry 
out your Majesty’s wishes in this matter. 
It is within his province, as your Majesty’s 
confidential servant.” 

“Let him be sent for at once, then,” 
said the King. 

“He is most probably at my residence. 
I asked him to call; and when I came 
here, I left orders that he should wait for 
me,” 

“ Let him come to me instantly.” 

“Your Majesty’s orders shall be 
executed without delay, but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“The Queen may perhaps refuse to 
comply.” 

“What! refuse to comply with my 
orders!” 

“Yes, unless she understands that they 
really are your Majesty’s orders.” ~ 


“ Well, to remove any doubt on that — 


score, I will go and tell her myself.” 


“Your Majesty will remember that I 4 


have done all in my power to preventa 
rupture.” 
“Yes, Duke, I know you are inclined 


to be indulgent to the Queen—too in- — 


dulgent, I think. Some day or other, I 
mean to have a talk with you on the 
subject.” 

“I shall be happy to hear whatever 
your Majesty has to say; and I shall 
always be pleased to do what lies in my 


between your Majesty and the Queen.” 
“TI do not doubt it, Cardinal, but now 
please send for 


So saying, Louis XIII. opened a door 


M, de Séguier. I am — 


going to the Queen. wo 
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_ and passed into the corridor which led to 
the apartments of Anne of Austria. 

The Queen was sitting with her ladies- 
in-waiting, Madame Guitaut, Madame 
de Sablé, Madame de Montbazon and 
Madame de Guéménée. In a corner of 
the room sat her Spanish attendant, 
Donna Estefania, who had accompanied 
her from Madrid. Madame de Guéménée 
was reading aloud, and the others were 
listening attentively—with the exception 
of the Queen, who had purposely invited 
Madame de Guéménée to read, that while 
_ pretending to listen, she might in reality 
follow the thread of her own thoughts. 

Her thoughts, gilded though they were 
by a ray of love, were nevertheless full of 
sadness. For Anne of Austria was not 
only estranged from her husband, but 
constantly persecuted by the Cardinal, 
who could never forgive her for having 
once repulsed him. Her most devoted 
friends and attendants were either ban- 
ished or disgraced. Devotion to her 
cause was an unpardonable offence. 
Madame de Chevreuse and Madame 
Vernet had been found guilty of this crime 
and had been punished with exile, and 
La Porte hourly expected to share their 
fate. It seemed to the poor Queen as if 
misfortune must overtake all who came 
in contact with her. 

While she was still engaged in these 
melancholy reflections, the door opened, 
and the King came in. 

The lady who was reading at once 
stopped ; while the others all rose to their 
feet, and for a moment there was deep 
silence. The King took no notice of 
_them, but walked up to the Queen and 
said, “ You will receive a visit from the 
Chancellor, madame, whom I have in- 
structed to inform you on certain matters.” 

The unhappy Queen, who lived in con- 
stant fear of divorce, exile and even 
prosecution, turned pale and said, “ But 
may I ask, sire, why the Chancellor should 
be sent to tell me what your Majesty 
himself could say?” 

The King turned on his heel without 
deigning to reply, and almost at the same 
moment M. de Guitaut, captain of the 
body-guard, announced the Chancellor. 

When M. de Séguier entered the King 
had already disappeared by another door. 

The Chancellor came forward, divided 
between smiles and blushes. As in the 
course of this story we shall most likely 
meet him again, it is as well that our 
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readers should know something about 
him. 

He was a man of amiable disposition, 
introduced to the Cardinal by Des Roches 
le Masle, canon of Notre Dame, who was 
formerly the Cardinal’s valet. He had 
recommended him as a trustworthy man, 
and the Cardinal found his confidence in 
him was not misplaced. There are several 
stories told about him, amongst others, 
the following :— 

In his youth he had had a wild and 
adventurous career; and had then entered 
a religious house for a time, by way of 
doing penance. But no sooner were the 
doors of the monastery closed on him than 
he found they did not shut out those 
desires and habits from which he wished 
to free himself. He was constantly 
tormented by a longing to return to his 
former evil ways; and the Superior, to 
whom he confided his unhappy state, and 
who wished to do what he could to help 
him, suggested that in order to exorcise 
the fiend who possessed him, he should 
have recourse to the bell-rope, and ring 
the bells with all his might. Directly 
the monks heard the clanging of the bells 
they would know that a brother was 
assaulted by temptation, and the whole 
community would assist him with their 
prayers, 

This advice appeared good to the future 
Chancellor. By recourse to the bell-rope 
he brought the prayers of the whole 
monastery to bear upon the tempter. 
But the devil is not so easily ousted 
from a position where he has once got a 
footing, and in proportion as the monks 
increased their efforts to exorcise him, the 
devil redoubled the temptations, and so 
at last the bells were in full swing day 
and night, so persistently did the fiend 
renew the assault. 

The monks from thenceforth had no 
rest at all. All day they were ascending 
and descending the chapel steps. All 
night long, besides complines and matins, 
they were jumping out of their beds and 
prostrating themselves in prayer on the 
floor of their cells. 

It is not recorded whether it was the 
devil or the monks that eventually gave 
in, but at any rate, after three months 
this poor penitent reappeared in the world 
with the reputation of having been the 
most devil-ridden man that ever existed. 

After leaving the cloister he entered 
the legal profession, was appointed a 
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full-fledged judge in succession to his 
uncle, became a member of the Cardinal’s 
party, which in itself was a sign of con- 
siderable shrewdness, was made Chan- 
cellor, and in that capacity assisted his 
Eminence with zeal in his campaign 
against the Queen mother, and afterwards 
against Anne of Austria. He stimulated 
the judges’ efforts in the Chalais affair, 
and was a sworn ally of M. Laffemas, 
Grand Verdurer of France. 

By these services he had won the 
Cardinal’s confidence, and was therefore 
selected for the present delicate duty; 
and it was in order to carry out the 
instructions given him that he now 
sought an interview with the Queen. 

Anne of Austria was still standing 
when he entered, but when she saw him, 
she reseated herself in her chair, and, 
making a sign to her ladies-in-waiting to 
resume their seats, said haughtily,— 

“ What is your pleasure, sir, and for 
what purpose have you come here?” 

“T have come in the King’s name, 
madam, and, with all due respect to your 
Majesty, I must ask permission to 
examine your papers.’ 

«“ Examine my papers ! ! 
a justifiable proceeding.” 

“Then I crave your pardon, madam, 
but I am only acting in accordance with 
his Majesty’s instructions, who has him- 
self desired you to be prepared for this 
visit.” 

‘“‘ Search, then, sir. It appears I am to 
be treated asacriminal. Estefania, give 
up the keys of my desks and writing- 
tables.” 

The Chancellor, for form’s sake, made 
an inspection of these desks and tables, 
but he knew very well that it was not 
there the Queen would hide the important 
letter which she had written that day. 

After the Chancellor had opened and 
shut all the drawers, he felt that he must 
at last settle the question by searching 
the Queen’s person, though very un- 
willingly. He stepped up to the Queen 
and said, with some embarrassment,— 

“The most important part of the in- 
vestigation has still to be made, your 
Majesty.” 

“What ‘s that?’ asked the Queen, 
who did not understand, or rather did not 
choose to understand. 

“His Majesty is convinced that a 
letter has been written by you during the 
day, and this letter has not yet been 
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sent to its*address. But it is not to be 
found in your desk or among your papers, 
so it must be somewhere else.” 

“You would not dare to lay hands on 
your Queen!” said Anne of Austria, 
proudly facing the Chancellor, and look- 
ing at him with eyes that blazed with 
indignation. 

“T am his Majesty’s faithful servant, 
and whatever orders he may give me I 
am bound to carry out.” 

“What you say is true,” said Anne of 
Austria. “The Cardinal’s spies have 
certainly done their duty well. I have 
written a letter to-day, and that letter has 
not yet been sent. The letter is here!” 
and as she spoke the Queen laid her hand 
on her breast. 

“Then I beg you will give it to me, 
madam,” said the Chancellor. 

“T will give it to no one but the King,” 
replied her Majesty. 

“Tf the King had wished that this letter 
should be handed to him, he would have 
asked for it himself, and I must again 
remind you it is I who have received 
instructions to get it from you, and if you 
do not give it up—” 

“Well?” 

“In that case I have orders to take it 
from you. 
plicit, madam, and empower me to search 
your Majesty’s person if necessary.” 

“ This is terrible!” cried the Queen. 

“ Then, madam, I beg you will make 
my duty easier for me.” 

“This is an infamous outrage, you 
must know that, sir.” 

“They are the King’s orders, madam, 
so your Majesty must excuse me.” 

“T will not tolerate it for a moment. 


ee 


No, I would sooner die! 


insult to the royal blood of Spain and 
Austria. 
The Chancellor bowed profoundly, and 


then, resolved as he was not to falter in” 
carrying out the orders he had received, 


though he felt like an executioner, he 
advanced towards the Queen, in whose 
eyes tears of rage immediately started. 
The Queen was, as we have already 
said, a very beautiful woman. In any 


case, the task which the Chancellor had 


undertaken was a very delicate one; and 
the King’s jealousy of Buckingham was 
his only excuse for permitting such an 
outrage on the Queen. 


No doubt the Chancellor i 


My instructions are most ex- - 


ee 


ee a 


— 
i? hI ee 


cried the g 
Queen, whose pride revolted against this’ 


a 
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wished he could lay hands on the famous 
bell rope, which had formerly supported 
him in difficulties; but it was not there. 
So he summoned all his courage, and put 
out his hand towards the spot where the 
Queen had confessed the paper was con- 
cealed. 

Anne of Austria took one step back, 
turned as pale as death, and leaning with 
her left hand upon a table, as if to keep 
herself from falling, drew a paper from 
her bosom with her right hand, and handed 
it to the Keeper of the Seals. 

“There is the letter, sir, take it,” cried 
the Queen, in a voice broken with grief 
and indignation, “and now release me 
from your hateful presence.” 

The Chancellor took the letter, bowed 
to the ground, and withdrew from the 
Queen’s apartments. 

Scarcely had the door closed on him 
before the Queen sank, half fainting, into 
the arms of her attendants. 

The Chancellor took the letter straight 
to the King without looking at it. The 
King’s hand trembled as he took it from 
him, and he turned pale as he looked for 
the address. Seeing there was none, he 
opened it slowly. The first words proved 
to him that the letter was for the King of 
Spain, so he read it through rapidly. 

The contents were nothing more nor 
less than a plan for the destruction of the 
Cardinal’s power. The Queen urged her 
brother and the Emperor of Austria to 
threaten France with a declaration of war, 
and to make the dismissal of the Cardinal 
one of the conditions of peace. Indeed, 
both had good reason to detest Richelieu’s 
- policy, who was ever seeking to weaken 
the prestige of the Houseof Austria. But 
‘of love there was not one word in the 
whole letter. 

The King, who was much pleased, 
asked if the Cardinal was still in the 
Palace, and was informed that his Emi- 
nence was awaiting his Majesty’s orders in 
the Secretariat. 

The King hastened to him at once. 

“You see, Duke,” he said, “that you 
were right after all, and I was wrong. 
The intrigue is entirely of a political 
nature, and there is no love affair so much 
as hinted at in this letter. But, on the 
other hand, there is a great deal in it.that 
very much concerns you.’ 

The Cardinal took the letter, and read 
it very carefully; when he had read it 
through once, he read it through again. 
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“Your Majesty sees,” he said at last, 
“to what lengths my enemies are prepared 
to go. You are threatened with war from 
two quarters, if you do not dismiss me. 
Verily, sire, in your place I should not 
attempt to resist such an appeal from 
your Majesty’s powerful neighbours, and 
for my part it would give me the greatest 
satisfaction to retire from public life.” 

“ What do you say, Duke?” 

“T mean to say, sire, that my health is 
completely shattered by this perpetual 
strife and these everlasting intrigues. I 
mean to say, that in all probability, it will 
be impossible for me to stand the strain 
of the siege of La Rochelle. . I therefore 
suggest that either M. de Condé or M. de 
Bassompierre, or some other distinguished 
soldier, be selected to conduct the war 
instead of myself, who am a dignitary of 
the Church, for Iam constantly distracted 
from my duties to attend to matters for 
which I have neither taste nor aptitude. 
It would be better for you at home, and 
your foreign relations would no doubt be 
improved.” 

“T understand you perfectly, Duke,” 
said the King. ‘“ You may rest satisfied 
that all those who are mentioned in this 
letter shall be punished as they deserve, 
including the Queen.” 

“Oh, no! sire. God forbid that the 
Queen should suffer in the slightest degree 
on my account. She has always believed 
that I am her enemy, I know, although 
your Majesty is a witness to the fact that 
I have always taken her part, sometimes 
even against your Majesty. Of course, 
if the Queen were to act in such a way as 
to betray your Majesty’s honour, I should 
be the first to say that the guilty must be 
punished as they deserve. Happily there 
is no question of that, as your Majesty 
has just proved.” 

“That is true, Cardinal,” said the 
King, “ you were right, as you always are, 
but the Queen nevertheless has incurred 
my displeasure.” 

“Tt is you, sire, who have incurred her 
displeasure. It is not surprising to me 
that she should be seriously offended, for 
your Majesty has treated her with a 
severity—” 

“My enemies and yours, Duke, shall 
always be treated thus, whatever their 
rank may be and whatever danger I may 
have to incur in dealing severely with 
them.” 

“The Queen is my enemy, but not 
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your Majesty’s; on the contrary, she is 
your most devoted Consort, blameless and 
submissive ; permit me, then, to ask your 
Majesty to deal leniently with her.” 

“She must first humble herself, and 
ask pardon of me.” 

“Your Majesty should be the first to 
set the example, for you were the first to 
act wrongly in suspecting the Queen.” 

“T make the advances!” said the King, 
mnever t* 

“ Sire, let me entreat you to consider.” 

“ How is it possible for me to do so?” 

“You might do something which you 
know would give her pleasure.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“ Give a ball. You know how fond the 
Queen is of dancing. I am sure her 
anger will vanish if you pay her this 
attention.” 

“ You know, Cardinal, I don’t care for 
these vanities.” 

“The Queen will appreciate your con- 
sideration all the more, as she knows you 
do not care for thisamusement. Besides, 
she will have an opportunity of wearing 
those beautiful diamond studs you pre- 
sented her with on her birthday, and which 
there has been no occasion as yet for her 
to wear.” 

“We shall see, Cardinal, we shall see,” 
said the King, who was so pleased to find 
the Queen was guilty of a fault which did 
not affect him personally, and at the same 
time innocent of the crime which he could 
not forgive, that he was quite ready to 
make peace with her. ‘We shall see; 
but you are really too indulgent.” 

“ Sire,” said the Cardinal, “leaveseverity 
to your ministers. Clemency is the pre- 
rogative of kings ; exercise it, and you will 
see that good will result.” 

At this moment the clock struck eleven, 
and the Cardinal, bowing, begged leave of 
the King to retire, after once more entreat- 
ing him to make peace with the Queen. 

Anne of Austria, who, after this affair of 
the letter, quite expected some reprimand, 
was very much astonished next day, when 
the King came to see her in a conciliatory 
mood. Her first feeling was one of indig- 
nation, for she could not forget that her 
dignity as a queen, and her self-respect as 
a woman, had both been cruelly outraged ; 
but at last she listened to the persuasions 
of her ladies-in-waiting, and consented to 
hear what he had to say. The King then 
found an opportunity to tell her he 
intended shortly to give a ball. A bad 
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was such a rare occurrence for poor Anne 
of Austria that this announcement, as the 
Cardinal expected, made her almost forget 
her resentment. She inquired when it 
was to take place, and the King replied 
that he must settle the date after consult- 
ing the Cardinal. Asa matter of fact, the 
King asked the Cardinal every day when 
this ball should take place, and every day 
the Cardinal made some excuse or another 
for putting it off. Ten days passed in this 
way. On the eighth day after the scene 
we have described, the Cardinal received 
a letter from London. It contained only 
these few words :— 

“T have got them, but I cannot leave 
London for want of money for travelling 
expenses. Send me 500 pistoles, and four 
or five days after receiving them I shall 
be in Paris.” 

The same day that the Cardinal 
received this letter, the King asked him 
the usual question as to what date should 
be fixed for the ball. 

Richelieu counted on his fingers, and 
thought to himself, “She will arrive four 
or five days after receiving the money. 
It will take four or five days for the 
money to reach her, four or five days for 
her to return, that makes ten days. Now 
we must allow for contrary winds, pos- 
sible accidents, and the weakness of 
woman, which will make it probably 
twelve days.” 

“Well, Duke,” said the King, “have 
you finished your calculations?” 

“Yes, sire; to-day is the 2oth of 
September, the city councillors give a 
féte on the 3rd of October. That will 
suit admirably, for then it will not appear 
to be given especially for the Queen's 
pleasure." ¥ 

Then the Cardinal added, “ By the way, _ 
sire, do not forget to tell her Majesty the 
evening before the ball that you par- 
ticularly wish to see how the diamond 
studs become her.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BONACIEUX AT HOME 


HIS was the second time the Car- 
dinal had spoken of the diamond 

studs to the King. Louis XIII. could 
not help noticing this, and began to think 
there must be some mysterious reason for 
the Cardinal’s suggestion. He had been” 
humiliated more than once, owing to the 
fact that the Cardinal, by the instru- — 
: 
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mentality of his police, was often better 
informed than the King himself as to what 
was going on in the Royal household. 

He therefore hoped that by an inter- 
view with Anne of Austria he might 
obtain some information which would 
throw light on the mystery, and prove 
to the Cardinal that he also had secret 
sources of information, and could in this 
respect rival his Eminence. 

So he went to the Queen, and began 
finding fault with her attendants, and 
uttering his usual threats. Anne of 
Austria listened silently to the tirade, and 
patiently waited till the King should 
have finished. But this did not suit his 
Majesty. He wanted to provoke a dis- 
cussion, and therefrom discover some clue 
as to what was the Cardinal's purpose; 
for he was convinced that his Eminence 
was preparing one of those disagreeable 
surprises which he was so skilful in 
springing upon his enemies. Hoping to 
wring some sort of confession from the 
Queen, he redoubled his accusations. 

“But, sire,” cried Anne of Austria, 
tired of this aimless abuse, “ you do not 
tell me what really vexes you. What 
have I done? What crime have I com- 
mitted? Surely all these recriminations 
cannot be justified by the letter I wrote 
to my brother?” 

The King, brought to bay in this 
straightforward manner, was at a loss 
what to say. So he seized the oppor- 
tunity to express his wishes regarding the 
diamond studs, though the Cardinal had 
suggested that the subject should not be 
mentioned to her till the evening before 
the ball. 

“ Madam,” said he with his most ma- 
- jestic air, “the ball at the Hétel de Ville 
will shortly take place; so, in order to do 
honour to our worthy city councillors, I 
_ desire you to appear in full Court dress; 
and I particularly wish you to wear the 
diamond studs I gave you on your birth- 
day. ‘That is all I have to say.” 

The last part of this speech was a 
terrible blow to the Queen. She naturally 
supposed that the King knew all, and 
that the Cardinal had suggested that he 
should conceal the fact of his knowledge 
for these seven or eight days. Such dis- 
simulation was characteristic of the Car- 
dinal. She turned deadly pale and leant 
for support on a table which stood by, 
looking at the King with terror-stricken 
eyes, unable to utter a word. 
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“You hear, madam,” said the King, 
“enjoying her discomfiture, but not know: 
ing the real cause ; “you hear what I say, 
madam ? "— Yes, sire, I hear,” stam: 
mered the Queen. 

“ You will appear at the ball ? "—* Yes,”’ 

“ And wearing those studs ?””—“ Yes!” 

The Queen turned paler than before, if 
possible; the King saw it, and gloated 
over it with the cold-blooded cruelty, 
which was one of the worst points in his 
character. 

“ Well, then, that is settled,’ said the 
King ; “and there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject.” 

“But on what day is this ball to take 
place?” asked the Queen. 

The King> felt instinctively that it 
would be better not to answer this ques- 
tion, which the Queen put in an almost 
inaudible tone. 

“Very shortly, madam; but I don’t 
know the exact date,” he replied; “I will 
ask the Cardinal.” 

“It is the Cardinal, then, who has 
suggested this ball?” 

“Yes, madam,” said the King in a tone 
of some embarrassment; “why do you 
ask?” 

“Then perhaps it was his idea that I 
should wear these diamond studs?” 

“ The fact is, madam—” 

“JT am right, am I not? It was his 
doing.” 

“ Very well, what does it matter if it 
was his or mine? Is it a crime to make 
such a request ? ”’—‘ No, sire.” 

“Then you will comply with my 
wishes ? ’’—* Yes, sire.” 

“Very well!” said the King, as he 
withdrew, delighted with his success, 
“very well! I trust you.” 

The Queen made a curtsey, less out of 
respect for his Majesty than because her 
knees gave way under her. The King 
withdrew delighted with the success of 
his enterprise. 

“T am lost,’ murmured the Queen, 
“lost! The Cardinal has discovered 
everything, and is making these sugges- 
tions to the King, who as yet knows no- 
thing, but will soon knowall. By heavens! 
I am ruined.” Then she sank on her 
knees on a cushion, and buried her head 
in her arms, overcome by her emotions. 

Her position was truly terrible. Buck- 
ingham had gone back to London; 
Madame de Chevreuse was at Tours. 
The Queen felt that she had been spied 
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upon, and betrayed by one of her ladies, 
though she could not say which. La 
Porte could not leave the Palace, and 
there was not a soul in whom she could 
confide ; in utter despair she sobbed aloud. 

“Can I assist your Majesty in any 
way,” said a sweet and sympathetic 
voice. 

The Queen turned round quickly to 
see who the friend was who had spoken 
these words. 

It was pretty Madame Bonacieux, who 
was standing just inside one of the doors 
which opened into the Queen’s apart- 
ments. She had been occupied in 
arranging the dresses in the wardrobe, 
when the King entered, and not being 
able to escape she had heard everything. 

The Queen uttered a cry of surprise, 
for at first she did not recognize La 
Porte’s god-daughter. 

“Do not be afraid, madam,” said the 
young woman, who could scarcely refrain 
from weeping herself, when she saw the 
Queen’s anguish; “my life is at your 
Majesty’s service, and though I have no 
rank or influence and my position is 
humble, I believe I know a way of helping 
your Majesty out of this difficulty.” 

“You!” cried the Queen, “can you 
look me in the face? How can I besure 
that I may trust you? I am the victim 
of treachery on all sides.” 

“ Ah, madam, I am ready to give my 
life for your Majesty!” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity 
of the speaker. 

“Your Majesty is right,” continued 
Madame Bonacieux, “there are traitors 
here; but in the name of the Holy 
Virgin, I swear that no one is more de- 
voted to your Majesty than Iam. The 
studs which the King mentioned, you 
gave to the Duke of Buckingham, did 
you not? Those studs were in a little 
rosewood box which he was carrying 
under his arm when he left the Palace. 
Was not that so, or am I mistaken, 
madam?” 

“Yes! heaven help me!” cried the 
Queen, trembling with agitation. 

“ Well, we must get these studs back 
again.” 

“Of course we must; but how is it to 
be done?” faltered the Queen. 

“Some one must be sent to the Duke 
of Buckingham.” 

“ But who is there that I can trust 
with such a delicate mission ? ” 
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“ Leave it to me, madam. Do me the 
honour to trust me, my Queen, and I will 
find a messenger.” 

“ But I must write!” 

“Oh yes, of course that is necessary 
Just two words in your Majesty’s hand 
writing, and your private seal.” 

“But those two words would be 
sufficient for my conviction, and might 
result in divorce and banishment for me.” 

“Yes! if they should fall into the 
hands of the enemy; but I will answer 
for it, they shall reach their proper 
destination.” 

“Then I must put my life, my honour, 
and my reputation in your hands.” 

“ Yes! madam, and I will guard them 
safely.” 

“ But how, tell me, how is this to be 
done ?” 

“‘ My husband was released two or three 
days ago, but I have not had time to see 
him yet. He is a good, worthy man, who 
neither loves nor hates anybody. He will 
do anything I ask him. As soon as he 
receives my instructions, he will set out, 
and deliver your Majesty’s letter to the 
proper address, without knowing who it 
is from, or what it is about. 

The Queen took the young woman’s 
hands in hers and gazed at her, as if she 
would read her very thoughts. Seeing 
nothing but sincerity in her eyes, she 
tenderly embraced her. 

“Do this,” she said, “and you will 
save my life and my honour.” 

“Tt is but a slight service I have the 
happiness to do for your Majesty; but I 
am resolved that you shall not fall a 
victim to their treacherous designs. Will 
your Majesty be pleased to write the 
letter now, for our time is precious ?” 

The Queen ran to her little table, upon 
which there were writing materials. She 
wrote two lines, stamped her private seal 
upon the letter and gave it to Madame 
Bonacieux. 

“And now,” said the Queen, “ we must 
not forget one very important thing.” 

“ What is that, madam ?”’ 

“The money for the 
expenses.” 

Madame Bonacieux blushed. 

“You are right, madam,” she said, 
“and I must confess to your Majesty 
that my husband—” 

“Your husband has not any; is that 
what you were going to say?” 

“Oh, no! he has plenty, but he is very 
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. 
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stingy. However, don’t let that trouble 
your Majesty, we will find the means.” 

“T have no money either,” said the 
Queen, and any one who has read the 
“ Memoirs of Madame de Motteville’”’ will 
not be surprised at this avowal; “ but just 
wait a moment,” she added, and ran to 
her jewel-case. 

“ Here,” said she, “is a very valuable 
ring, by what they say; it belonged to my 
brother, the King of Spain. It is mine 
now, and I can dispose of it as I like. 
Take it. You will thus be able to get the 
money, and your husband can start at 
once.” 

“Tt shall all be arranged within an 
hour, madam.” 

** You see the address,” said the Queen, 
in such a low whisper that Madame 
Bonacieux could only just catch the 
words, “To my Lord Duke of Bucking- 
ham, London.” 

“ The letter shall be put into the hands 
of the Duke himself,” said Madame 
Bonacieux. 

“Brave woman! How can I thank 
you enough ?” said the Queen. 

Madame Bonacieux kissed the Queen’s 
hand, slipped the letter into the bosom of 
her dress, and disappeared. 

Ten minutes afterwards she reached 
her home. She had not seen her husband 
since his release, as she had told the 
Queen ; and she was quite ignorant of the 
change in his opinions, as regards the 
Cardinal—a change which two or three 
visits from the Count de Rochefort had 
made still more complete. For this 
nobleman had become one of Bonacieux’s 
great friends, and had quite persuaded 
him no evil had been intended by his 
_ wife’s abduction, but that the step had 
been entirely necessitated by political 
considerations. 

She found her husband alone. Bona- 
cieux was.trying to put the place in 
order, which was a troublesome task, for 
the furniture was for the most part 
broken, and the chests and cupboards 
nearly empty, Justice being by no means 
one of the three things King Solomon par- 
ticularizes as leaving no trace of their 
presence behind them. As for the 
servant maid, she had run away directly 
her master was arrested. The poor girl 
was so terrified, that she left Paris and 
never rested till she arrived in Burgundy, 
her native country. The worthy draper, 
as soon as he reached home, had let his 
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wife know of his release; and she had 
sent him her congratulations, and told 
him that as soon as ever she could find 
time, she would pay him a visit. 

This visit was delayed for five days, 
which, under other circumstances, would 
have seemed rather long to Bonacieux ; 
but what with his visit to the Cardinal, 
and Rochefort’s visits to him, he had a 
good deal to think about, and that made 
the-time pass quicker than usual. Be- 
sides, he was very much pleased with 
himself, for Rochefort called him his 
“friend” and his “dear Bonacieux,” and 
had given him to understand that the 
Cardinal thought very highly of him. 
The draper’s head was quite turned, and 
he imagined himself on the high road to 
fortune and honour. 

Madame Bonacieux had also had a 
good deal to occupy her thoughts, though 
ambition found no place among them. 
Her mind constantly reverted to the 
brave and handsome young man, who 
appeared to be so devoted to her. 

She had been married at eighteen to 
M, Bonacieux, and had always been sur- 
rounded by her husband’s friends, who 
were not the sort of people to inspire 
much sentiment in a young woman like 
her. In those days the title of gentleman 
had a peculiar fascination for the women 
of the citizen class; and D’Artagnan was 
a gentleman. Besides, he wore a Guards- 
man’s uniform, which, next to that of the 
Musketeers, was most admired by the 
ladies. He was, we repeat, handsome, 
young and dashing, and spoke as if he 
really loved her, and longed to find his 
love returned. Was it surprising if all 
this made an impression on a young 
woman of twenty-three, at which happy 
age Madame Bonacieux was just arrived ? 

Although M. Bonacieux and his wife 
had not met for a week, and the time had 
been eventful for them, they both appeared 
to be somewhat preoccupied. However, 
Bonacieux was really pleased to see her, 
and went to meet her with open arms. 
Madame Bonacieux received his embrace 
complacently, and said,— 

“ T have something to talk to you about.” 

“What is it?” said Bonacieux, 
curiously. 

“Something of considerable import- 
ance.” 

“Really! and I have some serious 
questions to put to you. I want you to 
tell me how you were carried off?” 
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“Oh, that doesn’t matter now,” said 
Madame Bonacieux. 

“Well, what do you want to talk to 
me about? About my arrest and im- 
prisonment ?” 

“Oh, I heard all about that the day it 
happened, but as I knew you weren't 
guilty of any crime, and were quite 
ignorant of any fact that might com- 
promise you or anybody else, I felt no 
anxiety on your account.” 

“You take it pretty coolly, madam,” 
replied Bonacieux, feeling rather hurt at 
her indifference; “perhaps you don’t 
know I was shut up for a whole day and 
night in a dungeon in the Bastille!” 

“Oh, a day and a night soon pass; now 
listen to the matter I have come to see 
you about.” 

‘So you did not come because you had 
not seen me for so long ?” 

“That was one reason, and this is 
another.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, upon which our fortune depends.” 

“Our fortunes have very much im- 
proved since I last saw you, Madame 
Bonacieux; and, before very long, I 
expect we shall be the envy of our neigh- 
bours.” 

“Yes; and especially if you do what I 
ask you.” 

“ Ask me?” 

“Yes, you; there is a great and noble 
undertaking for you to carry out, and a 
handsome reward for your pains.” 

Madame SBonacieux knew that the 
money would be the chief attraction to 
her husband. But a man, even if he is 
only a draper, is no longer the same man 
after he has had ten minutes’ conversation 
with Richelieu. 

“What am I to get by it?” asked 
Bonacieux. 

“ A thousand pistoles, perhaps.” 

“Hm, and what am I expected to do?” 

. “ You have to start immediately; I am 

going to give you a letter, which you 
have to deliver to a certain person, and 
which you must not show to any one.” 

“ And where have I got to go to?” 

“To London.” 

“T’ve got to go to London! you're 
joking! What business could possibly 
take me to London?” 

“No business of your own, but other 
people’s business.” 

“Who are the other people? I may 
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as well tell you plainly that I am not 
going to work in the dark any more. I 
insist on knowing in whose service I am 
working, and what is the purpose of my 
journey?” 

“You go in the interests of a most 
distinguished personage, with a message 
to another equally distinguished. I can 
promise you that the reward will exceed 
your expectations.” 

“Intrigues again, always intrigues. I 
am not going to have anything to do with 
them. The Cardinal has put me on my 
guard now.” 

“ The Cardinal!” cried Madame Bona- 
cieux; “have you seen the Cardinal?” 

“ He sent for me,” replied the draper, 
proudly. 

“ And you went? How could you be 
so ill-advised ?” 

“Well, the fact was I had not much 
choice as to whether I would go or not, 
for I was taken into his presence by two 
guards. I had not had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance before, and was not at all 
anxious to be introduced to him.” 

“Did he treat you badly or threaten 

ou?” 

“Oh, no! he gave me his hand and 
called me his friend. Do you hear that, 
madam? I am the friend of the great 
Cardinal!” 

“ Of the great Cardinal! Pouf!” 

“Do you dispute his greatness?” 

“Oh, no! I dispute nothing; but I 
must tell you that the promises of such a 
man are not to be trusted, and you must 
be mad to place any faith in them. Be- 
sides, there are powers above his, which 
are not dependent on any man or his 
actions, and it is upon those powers we 
should rely.” 

“JT am sorry, madam, but I do not 
recognize any power but that of the great 
man I am serving.” 

“Oh! you are in the service of the 
Cardinal, it seems!” 

“Yes! and as his servant, I do not 
intend you to take any part in plots which 
endanger the safety of the State, and I 
shallnot permit you to assist in the Queen’s 
intrigues. She is a Spaniard by birth, 
and a Spaniard at heart. Happily for us, 
the vigilant eye of the great Cardinal 
watches over us, and he will frustrate all 
hostile designs.” i 

Bonacieux was repeating word for word 


the sentiments he had heard expressed by _ 


the Count de Rochefort, but his poor wife, 
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who had counted on his assistance, and 
who had pledged herself to the Queen, was 
in despair, not only at the danger which 
menaced herself, but also at the helpless 
state to which she was reduced by his 
refusal. However, knowing the weakness 
of her husband’s character, and above all 
his cupidity, she still hoped to persuade 
him to carry out her wishes. 

Oh! soyou’rea Cardinalist, areyou?” 
cried she; “and intend to serve the party 
which has ill-treated your wife and insulted 
your Queen.” 

“ Private interests must give way to the 
interests of the public. I am on the side 
of those who make the safety of the State 
_ their first consideration.” 

This was another of Rochefort’s utter- 
ances, which Bonacieux repeated when- 
ever he found a fitting opportunity. 

* And what on earth do you know about 
the State you talk about?” said Madame 
Bonacieux, shrugging hershoulders. “You 
ought to be content to live as a simple, 
honest citizen, and turn your attention to 
profitable business.” 

“ Eh!” said Bonacieux, slapping a fat 
round bag, which evidently contained 
money ; “ what do you think of that, my 
fair preacher ?” 

“* Where does that money come from?” 

“ Can’t you guess?” 

“From the Cardinal?” 

“Yes! from him, and from my friend 
the Count de Rochefort.” 

“The Count de Rochefort! Why, he 
was the man who carried me off.” 

“Very likely he was.” 


“ And you take money from that man?” see it again. 
“But you told me yourself that this|think of it. 
abduction had a purely political purpose.” | with torture! 


“ Yes, that’s true; but I was carried off 
in the hopes of making me betray my 
mistress, to extort confessions from me 
that might compromise the honour, and 
perhaps endanger the life of my beloved 
Queen.” 

“Madam, your mistress is a false 
Spaniard, and what the Cardinal has done 
he has done rightly.” 

“Sir,” replied the young woman, “I 
knew you were cowardly, weak, and 
avaricious ; but I never knew till now that 
you were so utterly heartless.” 

Madam,” said Bonacieux, who had 
never seen his wife in such a passion, and 
recoiled before her wrath, what do you 
say?” 

“Tsay that youare a miserable creature,” 
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continued Madame Boracieux, seeing that 
her words were making some impression. 
“ Just imagine your meddling with politics, 
especially the Cardinal’s politics; why, 
you are simply selling yourself, body and 
soul, to the devil.” 

“No; to the Cardinal.” 

‘“Tt’s all the same, for the Cardinal is 
the devil himself.” 

“Hush; madam, hush! you might be 
overheard.” 

“Yes, you’re right, and I should be 
downright ashamed for any one to know 
how basely you have behaved.” 

“ But what is it you want me todo? 
Tell me plainly.” 

“T have told you. You have to start 
at once and carry out the mission with 
which I now charge you; and on that 
condition I will forget and forgive every- 
thing.” 

Bonacieux was a coward no doubt, and 
a miser, byt he was also fond of his wife. 
Madame Bonacieux saw that he was 
hesitating. 

“ Come now, make up your mind,” said 
she. 

“ But, my dear, just think what you are 
asking me to do. London is a long way 
from Paris, and this enterprise may be 


| dangerous.” 


“ Well, what does that matter as long 
as you avoid the dangers?” 

“ That’s quite enough, Madame Bona- 
cieux,” said the draper, “ I have decided ; 
nothing will induce me to go. I simply 
detest these intrigues. I have seen the 


{nside of the Bastille, and I don’t want to 


It makes my flesh creep to 
Why, they threatened me 

Do you know what the 
tortures are? Wooden wedges, which 
they put between your legs till they crack, 
and I don’t know what all. I simply 
won’t go. Why the devil don’t you go 
yourself, for I see now that I have all 
along been quite deceived in you? I 
thought you were a woman, and I find 
you’re a man, and a desperate one at 
that.” 

« And you, you’re a woman, a miserable, 
stupid, useless woman! You're afraid, are 
you? Well, if you don’t go this very mo- 
ment, I’ll have you arrested by the Queen’s 
authority, and have you put into that 
Bastille which you like so much.” 

Bonacieux rapidly reviewed the situa- 
tion; but his fear of the Cardinal settled 
the question. 
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“Very well, have me arrested, and I 
shall at once appeal to the Cardinal.” 

Madame Bonacieux, saw that she had 
gone too far; she looked at his face, in 
which obstinacy, stupidity and fear were 
depicted, and deeply regretted that she 
had told him so much. 

“‘ Well, taking everything into considera- 
tion, perhaps you are right,” she said; “a 
man understands more about politics than 
a woman, especially a man like you, 
Monsieur Bonacieux, who have had so 
much intercourse with the Cardinal. Still, 
it’s very hard that my husband, on whose 
affection I thought I could rely, should 
treat me so badly and refuse to comply 
with any of my wishes.” 

“That is because your wishes carry 
you too far,” replied Bonacieux triumph- 
antly, ‘and I mistrust your judgment.” 

“Very well, then, we will give up the 
idea and say no more about it.” 

“ But you might just as well tell me 
now what I was to do when I got to 
London,” said Bonacieux, who remem- 
bered just a little too late, that Rochefort 
wanted him to find out any secrets his 
wife might happen to possess. 

“Tt’s no use talking any more about it,” 
replied his wife, instinctively suspecting 
her husband’s design in asking this 
question. ‘It was merely to make some 
special purchases for the Queen, which 
would have brought you a handsome 
commission.” 

Her refusal to tell him anything definite 
made Bonacieux all the more anxious to 
find out what the real business was; so 
he made up his mind to go straight to 
the Count de Rochefort and tell him the 
Queen was looking for a messenger to 
send to London. 

“ Excuse my leaving you now, my dear,” 
he said, “‘ but as I did not know you were 
coming to see me, I made a previous 
engagement with a friend. If you don’t 
mind waiting a few minutes, I shall soon 
have finished my business with him, and 
then I will come back and conduct you 
to the Palace.” 

“ Thank you, but I am afraid you will 
not be of much use to me; and I think I 
can reach the Palace quite safely without 
troubling you.” 

“As you please, my dear,” said the 
draper; “ but whenshall I have the pleasure 
of seeing you again?” 

* Next week I hope I shall be free, 
when I will come and put things in order 
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here, for everything seems to have been 
turned topsy-turvy !” 

“Very well, I shall look out for you. 
I hope you are not angry with me?” 

“Qh, no! not the least in the world. 
Good-be for the present.” 

“Good-bye,” and Bonacieux kissed his 
wife’s hand and disappeared. 

“Well,” said Madame Bonacieux to 
herself, when her husband had shut the 
door, and she was alone, “this is indeed 
the crowning piece of folly on the part of 
that miserable idiot. He has become one 
of the Cardinal’s tools, and I gave my 
word that he should serve the Queen! 
Alas, alas, she will now believe that I am 
one of those miserable spies that infest 
the Palace. Ah! Monsieur Bonacieux, I 
never did care much for you; but now 
I simply hate you. Upon my word! you 
shall pay for this treachery.” 

Just as she spoke these words, she heard 
some one rapping on the ceiling, and then 
a voice which came from above said,— 

“Dear Madame Bonacieux, open the 
little passage door, and I will come down 
to you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HUSBAND AND LOVER 


bs H, madam,” said D’Artagnan, as he 

A entered by the door, which the 
young woman had opened for him, “excuse 
my saying so; but that’s a poor sort of 
husband you’ve got!” 

“Have you heard our conversation, 
then?” asked Madame Bonacieux, looking 
anxiously at him.—“ Every word of it.” 

“Good heavens! how can that be?” 

“T have found out a way by which I 
can hear everything that goes on below. 
I also overheard the lively conversation 
that you had with the Cardinal’s agents.” 

“ And what conclusion did you arrive 
at from what you heard?” 

“Oh! I discovered several things. 
Firstly, that your husband is a good-for- 
nothing idiot; secondly, that you are in 
trouble—and I am glad of it, in so far as 
it gives me an opportunity of serving you; 
and, God knows, I am ready to go through 
fire and water for you. Thirdly, I under- 
stand that the Queen wants a brave, 
intelligent, and trustworthy man to under- 
take the journey to London on her behalf. 
I have at least two of the qualities you 
are in need of, and here I am.” 
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Madame Bonacieux made no reply, but 
she was quite overcome with joy, and her 
eyes sparkled with the revival of her hopes. 

“ And what pledge can you give me if I 
consent to confide this mission to you?” 
she said. 

“My love is pledge enough. Speak 
the word, give me your orders. Only tell 
me what you wish me to do.” 

“Can I trust this dangerous secret to 
you?” murmured Madame Bonacieux, 
“‘ for you are but a boy.” 

“T see that you want some one to 
answer for my fidelity.” 

“T confess that it would give me more 
confidence.” 

“ Do you know M. Athos?” —“No.” 

“ Or Porthos ?””—*No!” 

“Or Aramis?”—“ No! who are these 
gentlemen ?”’ 

“ They are Musketeers in his Majesty’s 
service. Do you know their captain, M. 
de Tréville?” 

* No! I do not know him personally, but 
I have heard the Queen speak of him asa 
brave and loyal gentleman.” 

“You are not afraid that he would 
betray you to the Cardinal?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“ Very well, then, confide your secret to 
him, and ask him if I can be safely 
trusted with it.” 

“ But this secret is not mine to reveal.” 

“ Well, you were going to reveal it to 
Monsieur Bonacieux,” said D’Artagnan 
impatiently.—* Yes, in the same way as 
one trusts a letter to the hollow of a tree, 
to a pigeon’s wing, or a dog’s collar.” 

“And yet you will not trust me, 
although you see how much I love you!” 

“ So you say.” 

“ Besides, I am a man of honour.” 

* Yes, I believe youare.’’—“ I am brave.” 

“ Yes, I am sure of it.”—“ Very well, 
- then let me prove it to you.” 

Madame Bonacieux looked at the young 
man hesitatingly, but there was such 
enthusiasm in his eyes, such a persuasive 
tone in his voice, that she felt irresistibly 
compelled to trust him. Besides, she 
was in a very difficult position; most 
important interests were at stake, and 
there seemed no alternative but to trust 
him. Too much caution might be as 
disastrous to the Queen as too much con- 
fidence, and we must admit that she was 
greatly influenced by the admiration she 
felt for the young man. So at last she 
decided to tell him everything. 
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“ Listen,” she said. “I have made up 
my mind to tell you everything. But, as 
God is my witness, I swear to you that, 
if you betray me, I shall kill myself, and 
my blood will be on your head.” 

“And I for my part swear,” said 
D’Artagnan, “that if I should be cap- 
tured while attempting to carry out your 
instructions, I will die sooner than reveal 
anything.” 

Then the young woman told him all 
the terrible story,of which he had already 
learnt something when they met on the 
Pont Neuf. The fact that they shared 
this secret sealed the bond of affection 
between them. 

D’Artagnan’s face beamed with joy and 
pride. This pledge of her love and con- 
fidence gave him supernatural strength. 

“T will set out at once,” he said. 

“ But how about leave of absence from 
your company of guards?” 

“Upon my soul, I had forgotten all 
about that, my dear Constance. You are 
right, I must get leave.” 

“That makes further difficulty and 
delay,” murmured Madame Bonacieux. 

“ Rest assured, I shall surmount it,” said 
D’Artagnan, after a moment’s reflection. 

“ How can you manage it?” 

“T shall go this evening to de Tréville, 
and ask him to request this favour of his 
brother-in-law, M. des Essarts.”’ 

“‘ Now there’s another thing.” 

“What's that?” asked D’Artagnan, 
seeing that Madame Bonacieux hesitated. 

“Perhaps you have not any money?” 

“There’s no perhaps about it,” said 
D’Artagnan smiling. 

Thereupon Madame Bonacieux opened 
a cupboard and took out the bag of money 
which her husband had been hugging so 
affectionately half an hour before. 

“You can take this bag,” she said. 

“Why! that’s what the Cardinal gave 
your husband,” said D’Artagnan laugh- 
ing; for the reader will remember that, 
thanks to the removal of the planks of 
the floor, D’Artagnan had heard every 
syllable of the conversation between the 
draper and his wife. 

“Yes,” replied Madame Bonacieux, 
“ you see, it’s fairly heavy.” 

“Upon my word,” cried D’Artag- 
nan, “it makes this undertaking doubly 
piquant—-if we manage to save the Queen 
with the Cardinal’s money.” 

“ You are a brave young man,” said 
Madame Bonacieux. “ You may be sure 
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somely.” 


“T am already well rewarded,” cried 
D’Artagnan, “since you allow me to tell 
you how much I love you.” 

“Hush!” said Madame Bonacieux, 
starting.—“ What is the matter?” 

“‘T hear some one talking in the street.”’ 

“It’s the voice—” 

* Of my husband; yes,I am sure it is.” 

D’Artagnanran to the doorand bolted it. 

“ He cannot come in till I have gone,” 
said he, “ and then you can open the door.” 

“Yes, but I must get away too; for if 
I stay, how am I to explain the dis- 
appearance of all the money ?” 

“ You are right, we must both go.” 

‘But how can we manage that? He 
will see us going out.”—‘“ Then you must 
come up to my apartments.” 

““Oh,” cried Madame Bonacieux, with 
tears in her eyes, “I am so frightened.” 

D’Artagnan, seeing her agitation, 
hastened to reassure her. 

* You will be as safe as if you were in 
a church,” he said. 

“ Let us go, then,” she murmured. 
trust you.” 

D’Artagnan unlocked the door cau- 
tiously, and treading as lightly as possible 
they both glided through the inner door 
into the passage, crept quietly up the stair- 
caseand entered D’Artagnan’s apartments. 

When they were once inside the room, 
the young man barricaded the door for 
safety’s sake. They both went to the 
window, and through a chink in the 
shutter they saw M. Bonacieux talking to 
a man enveloped in a cloak. 

As soon as he saw this man, D’Artag- 
nan started, and half-drawing his sword, 
rushed to the door. 

It was the man of Meung! 

“In heaven’s name, what are you going 
to do?” cried Madame Bonacieux, “ you 
will ruin us.” 

“ But I have sworn to kill that man,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“Your life is pledged to the Queen’s 
service at present. In her Majesty’s 
name, I forbid you to incur any danger, 
save in her cause.” 

“And for your own sake, I suppose 
you don’t care what risk I run?” 

“ Yes, for my sake, too, I beg you to 
be careful of yourself. But let us listen, 
for I think they are talking about me.” 

D’Artagnan went to the window and 
listened attentively. 
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M. Bonacieux had opened his door, 
and seeing that no one was in the apart- 
ment, he returned to the man in the cloak, 
who was waiting for him outside. 

*‘ She has gone,” he said, “and is most 
likely at the Louvre now.” 

“Are you quite sure,” asked the 
stranger, “ that she had no suspicion as 
to the purpose you went out for?” 

“ Quite sure,” replied the draper, with 
a self-satisfied air, “she is much too 
shallow-minded to give it a thought””"™ 

“Ts the young guardsman at home?” 

“JT don’t think he is; for you see his 
shutter is closed, and there is no light 
inside.” 

“ But we had better make sure.” 

“ How are you going to manage that?” 

“ By knocking at his door.” 

“ Very well, I’ll ask his valet.” 

‘Go, then, and find out.” 

Bonacieux re-entered the house, went 
through the same door by which the 
fugitives had escaped, mounted the 
stairs, and knocked at D’Artagnan’s 
door. 

No one answered, for Planchet had 
gone to attend on Porthos at some party; 
so when D’Artagnan heard the knocking 
he kept perfectly quiet. It was a terribly 
anxious moment for the two young people 
when Bonacieux rapped at the door. 
Then they heard him say, “ There is no 
one here.” 

“Never mind,” replied the stranger, 
“let us go into your rooms, it is better 
than standing on the doorstep.” 

“ How provoking!”” murmured Madam 
Bonacieux, “we shall hear nothing now 
of what they say.” 

“On the contrary,” said D’Artagnan, 
““we shall hear all the better,’ and he 
lifted up three or four planks of the floor- 
ing, a proceeding which immediately 
made his room into another ear of Diony- 
sius, and enabled them to hear everything 
that was said down below. He then 
spread a carpet, knelt upon it, and 


beckoned to Madame Bonacieux to stoop _ 


down and listen, too. 

“You are sure nobody is upstairs?” 
asked the stranger.—“ Quite sure.” 

“ And you believe your wife—” 

* Has returned to the Louvre.” 


“Without speaking to anybody but | 
you?”—“T am sure she has not seen 


anybody else.” 
“This is a very important point, you 
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“ Then the information I have given you 
is really useful ?” 

“Most valuable, my dear Bonacieux, 
I can assure you.” 

“Then I hope the Cardinal will be 
pleased with me.” 

“T have no doubt he will. Now, are 
you sure that in her conversation with 
you she did not mention any names?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ Did she say nothing about Madame 
de Chevreuse, the Duke of Buckingham, 
or Madame Vernet?” 

“No, she merely said she wanted me 
to go to London, in the interests of a 
distinguished personage.” 

“The traitor!’’ murmured Madame 
Bonacieux. 

“ Hush!" said D’Artagnan,-taking one 
of her hands, which she permitted to 
remain in his. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the stranger, 
“but it was very stupid of you not to 
pretend that you were ready to undertake 
the business; for if you had, this letter 
would now have been in your hands; you 
would have saved the State, which is 
threatened by this intrigue, and you—” 

“And 1?” 

“ And the Cardinal would have given 

ou a title of nobility,” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“ Yes! I know he intended to give you 
this little surprise.” 

“Very well!” replied Bonacieux, 
“there is still time; for my wife, you 
know, adores me.” 

“The nincompoop!"” murmured Madame 
Bonacieux, 

“Hush!” said D’Artagnan, pressing 
her hand more closely, 

“ How is there still time?” asked the 
unknown. 

“Well, I will go to the Palace; I 
will ask for Madame Bonacieux, I will 
say that I have thought it over, and have 
decided to undertake the commission; 
then she will give me the letter, which I 
shall take straight to the Cardinal.” 

“ Very well! you had better go at once, 
then, and I will come back here, to learn 
the result of your scheme.” 

So saying, the stranger departed. 

“The scoundrel!" said Madame 
Bonacieux in her wrath at her husband’s 
perfidious conduct. 

“Hush!” said D’Artagnan, squeezing 
her hand still tighter. 

Just then a fearful yell rang through 
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the house, for Bonacieux had suddenly 
discovered that his bag of money was 
gone, and he began shouting, “ Thieves! 
Thieves!” at the top of his voice. 

“Mercy on us!” cried Madame 
Bonacieux, “he will rouse the whole 
neighbourhood.” 

Bonacieux went on shouting, but, as 
cries of all kinds were only too common 
in the Rue des Fossoyeurs, nobody paid 
any attention. Besides, the draper’s house 
had got a bad reputation by this time and 
nobody cared to come near it. So he 
went into the street still calling for help, 
and they could hear his voice getting 
fainter and fainter, as he went off in the 
direction of the Rue du Bac. 

“ Now he’s gone, you must be starting 
on your journey,’ said Madame Bonacieux. 
‘Be courageous, but at the same time be 
prudent, and remember that your first duty 
is to your Queen.” 

“To her Majesty and to you, too,” 
cried our hero. ‘ You may rest assured, 
dearest Constance, that I will return 
worthy of her commendation and worthy 
of your love.” 

The young woman gave no answer, but 
blushed deeply. 

Some moments after D’Artagnan left 
the-house enveloped in a large cloak 
under which the scabbard of a long sword 
was visible. 

Madame Bonacieux followed him with 
that lingering look, which a woman 
bestows on the man whom she loves. 
As soon as he had disappeared, she fell 
on her knees, and clasping her hands, 
“My God,” she cried, “watch over the 
Queen and protect me!” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


"'ARTAGNAN went straight off to 
D de Tréville’s residence. He knew 
he had no time to lose, for this cursed 
stranger might at any moment inform the 
Cardinal, as there seemed to be little 
doubt about his being one of the Cardinal’s 
private agents. 

The young man was full of enthusiasm, 
and quite overjoyed at being entrusted 
with this important mission. Not only 
would he gain wealth and distinction, but 
his success would bind still closer the tie 
between him and the woman he loved, 

M. de Tréville was in his audience 
chamber with several gentlemen of his 
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Court; so D’Artagnan, who was known 
to be a favourite with de Tréville, did not 
hesitate to go to his private apartments, 
and requested an attendant to inform the 
Captain that he had come to see him on 
urgent business. 

D’Artagnan had not been there five 
minutes before de Tréville entered. One 
glance at the young man told him that he 
had some special and extraordinary news 
toimpart. All the way there D’Artagnan 
had been trying to make up his mind 
whether he should divulge the whole 
affair, or only ask for leave to go on 
secret service. 

But de Tréville had always been so 
frank and open with him, was so devoted 
to the Queen and so cordially detested 
the Cardinal, that the young man came 
to the conclusion that he could safely tell 
him everything. 

“Well! I suppose you have come to 
ask something of me,” said de Tréville. 

“Yes! sir; and I hope my visit is not 
inconvenient to you; but the subject is of 
grave importance.”— Well! what is it?” 

“It is a matter which threatens the 
honour and perhaps the life of the Queen,” 
replied D’Artagnan in a whisper. 

“What do you say?” asked de Tré- 
ville, looking round him to see if they 
were alone, and then looking inquiringly 
at D’Artagnan. 

“ T have, by chance, discovered a secret, 
sir.’—“ Which I hope is safe in your 
keeping,” said de Tréville, sternly. 

“T must confide it to you, sir, because 
you alone can assist me in the service 
which I have undertaken for her Majesty.” 

“Does this secret concern yourself?” 

“No! sir; it concerns the Queen.” 

“Are you authorized by her Majesty 
to confide it to me?” 

“No! sir; on the contrary; I was 
strictly enjoined to be silent on the sub- 
ject."—*“ Then why should you divulge 
it to me?” 

“ Because I can do nothing without 
your help, and because I am afraid you 
may refuse me the favour I have come to 
ask of you unless you know the reason.” 

“Keep your secret and tell me what 
you want.” 

“J want fifteen days leave from M. des 
Essarts.”—“ When ?” 

“ This very night.” 

“ Are you leaving Paris ?”—* Yes!” 

“Can you tell me your destination ?” 

“ London,” 
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“Ts any oneinterested in preventing your 
arriving there ?””—* I believe the Cardinal 
would give a good deal to prevent it.” 

“ You are going alone?” 

“Yes, sir; quite alone.” 

“ Then you will never get further than 
Bondy. I tell you I am positive of it, 
upon my word!” 

“What makes you say that, sir?” 

“ Because you are sure to be assas- 
sinated.” 

“Then I shall die in the performance 
of my duty.” 

“ That’s all very well, but the object of 
your journey will not be accomplished.” 

“That’s true, certainly.” 

“In undertakings of this kind four 
is a better number than one.” 

“TI have no doubt you are right, sir,” 
said D’Artagnan. ‘You know Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, and it rests with 
you how far I can avail myself of their 
services.” 

“ But you don’t mean to tell them the 
secret, which even I have refused to 
hear?” 

“Certainly not, for we have sworn to 
trust each other, and to trust each other 
in every difficulty; besides, if you can 
assure them that you have perfect con- 
fidence in me, they will be quite satisfied.” 

“Very well! I can give them each a 
fortnight’s leave: Athos to go to Forges 
for the waters, as he is still suffering from 
the effects of his wound; Porthos and 
Aramis will accompany their friend, as he 
is not in a condition to go alone. I will 
give them both leave of absence and the 
necessary certificates.” 

“Thank you, sir; I cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful to you.” 

“Go and find your comrades at once 
and see that all preparations are made to- 
night. You had better write out your 
application for leave now, and address it 
to M.des Essarts; for all you know there 
may be a spy at your heels this moment, 
and this letter will explain your visit to 
me, which is sure to be reported to the 
Cardinal.” 

D’Artagnan wrote out the application 
and handed it to his chief, who told him 
they should all receive their certificates of 
leave by two o’clock in the morning. 

“Kindly send my certificate to Athos’ 
quarters, as I think it better not to return 
to my own apartments.” 

“Very good. Farewell, and may suc- 

;cess attend you. By the way,” continued 
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de Tréville, calling him back, “ have you 
any money?” 

D’Artagnan showed him the bag he 
had received from Madame Bonacieux. 

“Have you enough there?” asked de 
Tréville.—“ Three hundred pistoles.” 

“Oh! that will take you to the end of 
the world. Good-bye.” 

De Tréville held out his hand, and 
D’Artagnan pressed it gratefully. Ever 
since he had first set foot in Paris, de 
Tréville had proved himself his true and 
loyal friend. 

D’Artagnan first went to Aramis’ 
quarters, where he had not been since 
the notable evening on which he had 
followed Madame Bonacieux. In fact, 
he had seen but little of the young 
Musketeer, and on the few occasions they 
had met, he was struck by Aramis’ sad 
expression. 

This evening, D’Artagnan found him 
sitting up, gloomy and distrait, so he asked 
him a few questions, with a view to dis- 
cover the cause of his melancholy. 

Aramis explained that he was very busy 
writing a commentary on the eighteenth 
chapter of St. Augustine, and as he had 
to write it in Latin, and finish it by the 
end of the week, it was giving him a good 
deal of trouble. 

While the two friends were conversing, 
a messenger came from de Tréville with 
a sealed packet. 

“ What is this?” asked Aramis. 

“ The leave which your honour applied 
for,” replied the messenger. 

“ But I never asked for any leave.” 

- & Never mind, take it,” said D’Artagnan, 
“and here’s half a pistole for your 
trouble,” he continued, turning to the 
“messenger, “and tell M. de Tréville that 
M. Aramis is much obliged to him.” 

The messenger bowed and retired. 

“What is all this about?” asked 
Aramis. 

“The fact is you have to accompany 
me on a fifteen days’ journey.” 

“ But I can’t leave Paris at a moment’s 
notice, and without knowing—” 

‘‘ What has become of her, I suppose,” 
said D’Artagnan, finishing his sentence 
for him. 

“To whom do you allude?” asked 
Aramis. 

“The lady I saw here; the lady with 
the embroidered handkerchief.” 

“Who told you any lady had been| 
ath asked Aramis, turning deadly pale. 
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“ T saw her myself.” 

“And do you know who she is?” 

“T think I have an idea.” 

“Well, since you know so much, 
perhaps you can tell me what has become 
of her ?” 

“J imagine she has gone back to Tours.” 

“To Tours! Well, that may beso. I 
see you do know her; but can you ex- 
plain why she went back to Tours with- 
out letting me know?” 

“ Because she was afraid of being 
arrested.” 

“ How is it that she never wrote to me?” 

“ Because she was afraid of compro- 
mising you.” 

“ You have relieved my mind, D’Artag- 
nan. I thought I had been deceived by 
her. I was so glad to see her again, but 
I never thought she was risking her 
liberty for my sake, and yet I could not 
understand what brought her to Paris.” 

“The same reason which obliges us to 
start for England to-day.” 

“And what is the reason?” 

“One day you shall know, Aramis, but 
for the present I shall follow the example 
of the ‘ Reverend Doctor’s niece.’ ” 

Aramis smiled, for he understood the 
allusion to the story he had told his friends 
on a previous occasion. 

“Very well, then; as you are certain 
she has left Paris, there is nothing to 
keep me here, and I am ready to accom- 
pany you. What are your plans?” 

“We must first go and see Athos, and 
please be as quick as possible with your 
preparations, for we have already wasted 
time ; and don’t forget to let Bazin know.” 

“Is he to come with us?” asked 
Aramis. 

“T think so; at any rate, he had better 
come with us to Athos’ quarters.” 

So Aramis called Bazin and told him 
to follow them. 

“Let us start,” said he, taking his 
cloak, his sword and three pistols. Then 
he opened two or three drawers to see if 
he had left any money about, but his 
search was in vain; so he followed 
D’Artagnan, wondering how it was that 
the young Gascon knew so much about 
the young lady who had been in his 
apartments. 

As soon as he came up with D’Artagnan, 
he placed his hand on his shoulder, and 
said gravely,— 

“T hope you have not talked about this 
lady to any one else ?”—* Not to a soul.” 


go 

“ Not even to Athos or Porthos?” 

“]T have never breathed a word about 
her.” 

“ That’s all right.” 

This important point being settled, they 
continued their way, and soon reached 
Athos’ quarters. There they found him, 
with his certificate of leave in one hand 
and de Tréville’s letter in the other. 

“Can you explain what these docu- 
ments mean?” said the bewildered 
Musketeer, reading as follows :— 


“ My pear ATHos,—Your health makes 
it absolutely necessary that you should 
have a fortnight’s leave. I advise you to 
go to Forges for the waters, or any other 
place that may suit you better, and get 
well as soon as you can, 

“ Your well affectioned, 
“ TREVILLE.” 


“Well, this means that you have to go 
with me.” 

“To Forges?” 

“ There, or somewhere else.” 

“In the King’s service?” 

“Tn the King’s or the Queen’s, for we 
are in the service of both their Majesties.” 

At this moment Porthos entered. 

“ Pardieu!"’ said he, “here’s an extra- 
ordinary state of things. Did anybody 
hear of giving soldiers leave, when they 
have never asked for it?” 

“Only when their friends have asked 
for it on their account,” said D’Artagnan. 

“T see,” said Porthos, “so there’s some 
new game on hand.” 

‘Yes, we are off at once,” said Aramis. 

“ Where to ?”’ asked Porthos. 

“Upon my soul, I hardly know,’ 
Athos. “Ask D’Artagnan.” 

“To London, gentlemen,” said our hero. 

“ London!” cried Porthos. ‘“ What on 
earth can take us to London ?” 

“ That’s just what I must not tell you; 
but it’s all right, you may take my word 
for it.” 

“But to go to London, I must have 
some money,’ said Porthos, “and I 
haven’t a sou.” 

*‘ Neither have I,” said Aramis. 

“ Neither have I,” said Athos. 

“But I have,” replied D’Artagnan, 
flinging the bag of money on the table. 
“There are three hundred pistoles in 
that; that’s seventy-five a-piece, more 
than enough to take us to London and 
back. Besides, it’s pretty certain we shall 
not all reach London.” 


said 
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« What makes you think that ?” 

“ Because some of us will probably be 
stopped on the way.” 

“Js this a sort of campaign we are to 
be engaged in?” asked Porthos. 

“Yes, and a dangerous one, too, I warn 

ou.” 

“ Well, then, as I am risking my life in 
this business I should like to know what 
for, at any rate.” 

“It won't help you much to know,” 
said Athos. 

“ Still,” said Aramis, “I am _ rather 
inclined to agree with Porthos.” 

“ But does the King always give reasons 
for his orders? No. He simply tells 
you, ‘Gentlemen, there is fighting in 
Gascony or Flanders, you must go and 
fight,’ and you go, you don’t trouble 
yourself about the reason.” 

“D’Artagnan is right,” said Athos. 
“ There’s leave of absence for all of us, 
which comes from M. de Tréville, and 
there are three hundred pistoles, which 
come from I don’t know where. Let us 
go and be killed where we are ordered, 
and ask no questions. D’Artagnan, I am 
ready to follow where you lead.” 

‘So am I,” said Porthos. 

“So am I,” said Aramis. 
at all sorry to leave Paris. 
change and excitement.” 

“Well, I warrant you will have plenty 
of excitement,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Flow soon have we to start?” asked 
Athos. : 

“Immediately,” said D’Artagnan. 
“ There is not a minute to lose.” 

Whereupon they shouted to their valets 
to bring their boots and saddle their 
horses as quickly as possible. 

Planchet, Grimaud, Mousqueton, and 
Bazin hastened off to the stables where 
the Musketeers kept their horses. 

“And now let us settle our plan of 
campaign,” said Porthos, “ Where are 
we to go first?” 

“We had better go by Calais,” said 
D’Artagnan. “It is the most direct route 
to London.” , 

“Very well,” said Porthos. ‘“ Now this 
is my plan of operations.” 

“What do you suggest ?”” asked Athos. 

“ Well, you see four men travelling 
together with their attendants would 
excite suspicion. I think D’Artagnan 
had better give each of us separate 
instructions. I will start first by the 
road to Boulogne. 


“T am not 
I want some 
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Athos will set off and go to Amiens. 
Aramis will follow by the Noyon road, 
and D’Artagnan can take what road he 
likes, disguised in Planchet’s clothes, and 
‘Planchet will follow dressed in his 
master’s uniform.” 

- “Gentlemen,” said Athos, “we must 
be careful not to let our valets find out 
where we are going. Gentlemen some- 
times divulge secrets accidentally, but 
valets almost always sell them.” 

‘¢ Porthos’ plan does not seem to me to 
be practicable,” said D’Artagnan, “as I 
am not in a position to give definite in- 
structions to each of you. I am simply 
the bearer of a letter, and I cannot make 
three copies of it, as it isin a sealed packet, 
so we must travel together. I have 
the letter in this pocket: if I am killed, 
one of you must take it and proceed to 
London. If heis killed, another must take 
it,andsoon. As long asthe letter reaches 
its destination, that is all that is required.” 

“Bravo, D’Artagnan! I quite agree 

with you,” said Athos. ‘“ Besides, we 
must be consistent. I am going to take 
the waters for my health, and you are to 
go with me. Instead of the waters at 
Forges, I am going to take sea-water 
baths. I amatliberty tochoose. If any- 
body stops us, we can show de Tréville’s 
letter and our leave certificates. If any- 
body attacks us, we can defend ourselves, 
and if we are questioned we have only got 
to say we are going to take sea baths. 
Any party sent to oppose our progress 
would make short work of us if we 
travelled separately, but we are rather 
_ formidable if we go in a body, for we will 
arm our attendants with musketoons and 
pistols, and thus we shall be able to defy 
any force which may attack us. In any 
case, one of us will escape and go on with 
the letter.” 
_ “Bravo, Athos!" said Aramis, “ when 
you do speak, it is to some purpose. I 
approve your plan; what think you, 
Porthos?” 

“Tf D’Artagnan is satisfied, so am I. 
D’Artagnan is the bearer of the letter and 
leader of the expedition. Whatever he 
decides to do, we must agree to.” 

“Very well,” said D’Artagnan, “I de- 
cide that we adopt Athos’ plan, and start 
in half an hour.” 

_ That's settled, then,” they all cried, 

and, each taking seventy-five pistoles as 
his share of the money, they dispersed to 
equip themselves for the journey. 


MUSKETEERS 
CHAPTER XX 
THE JOURNEY 
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T was four o'clock in the morning 
when our guardsmen left Paris by the 
gate of St. Denis. It was still quite dark 
and they rode in perfect silence, for, in the 
gloom that surrounded them, they felt 
that at any moment they might be at- 
tacked. With the dawn of day their 
spirits revived, and they felt as men do on 
the eveof battle. Their hearts beat high; 
their eyes sparkled with excitement; life, 
after all, was worth living. The cavalcade 
presented quite an imposing appearance, 
with the black horses of the Musketeers 
and their military equipment. Their 
valets followed, armed to the teeth. 

All went well as far as Chantilly, where 
they arrived at eight in the morning, and 
halted for breakfast. They dismounted 
in front of an inn, on the signboard of 
which was the figure of St. Martin giving 
half of his cloak to a poor man. They 
ordered their valets not to unsaddle, as 
they would have to start again immedi- 
ately. They at once entered the dining- 
room and sat down at the table. At the 
same table was a gentleman already seated, 
having his breakfast. He had come by 
the Dammartin road. They exchanged 
courtesies, entered into conversation, and 
were soon drinking each other's healths. 

But when Mousqueton came to say that 
the horses were ready at the door, and 
they rose from the table to go, the stranger 
asked Porthos to drink with him to the 
health of the Cardinal. Porthos was 
quite agreeable on condition that the 
stranger would join him in drinking the 
King’s health. Whereupon the stranger 
declared that he recognized no authority 
but the Cardinal’s; Porthos told him he 
was drunk, and then the stranger drew his 
sword. 

“You have made a fool of yourself,” 
said Athos; “ but never mind, it’s too late 
to withdraw now. We cannot wait for 
you, so you must kill your man and follow 
us as soon as possible.” And they all 
three mounted their horses and galloped 
off, leaving Porthos to settle with the 
stranger. 

“ There’s one fallen out,” said Athos, 
after they had galloped about a quarter 
of a mile. 

“ But why did this man choose Porthos 
to quarrel with ?” asked Aramis. 

“Because he heard Porthos talking 
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louder than the rest of us, and supposed 
he was our leader,” said D’Artagnan. 

“JT always said that this Gascon’s 
wisdom was quite remarkable,” said Athos. 

After continuing their way for some 
time, they reached Beauvais, where they 
halted for two hours to give their horses 
a rest and Porthos a chance of catching 
them up. As he did not appear, they 
resumed their journey. A league from 
Beauvais they came to a place where the 
road ran between two high banks. There 
they encountered nine or ten men who 
seemed to be employed in repairing the 
road, which was in a very bad state. 

Aramis, when he saw them filling up 
the holes with mud and making the road 
worse than it was before, spoke sharply 
to them, and the workmen replied with a 
torrent of abuse and were so insulting, 
that even Athos lost his temper, and, 
urging his horse forward, pushed one of 
them off the road. 

The workmen then retreated to the 
ditch and armed themselves with muskets 
which they had hidden there. Our 
travellers now found themselves at a dis- 
advantage. Aramis received a ball in the 
shoulder almost immediately, and Mous- 
queton was hit in the fleshy part of his 
thigh, which resulted in his falling off his 
horse, not because he was _ seriously 
wounded, but because, being unable to see 
his wound, he thought he was. 

“Tis an ambuscade,” shouted D’Artag- 
nan; “run no risks, but gallop on.” 

Aramis, badly wounded as he was, 
grasped the mane of his horse and pressed 
on with the rest. Mousqueton’s horse 
joined them, leaving his master on the 
ground, 

“That horse will be useful as a re- 
mount,” said Athos. 

“TJ would rather have had another hat,” 
said D’Artagnan ; “ mine has been carried 
away by a ball. It is lucky the letter 
was not in it.” 

“Tam afraid they will kill poor Porthos 
when he comes up,” said Aramis. 

“ Porthos would have joined us by this 
time, if he had not been wounded in the 
encounter,” said Athos. “Iam afraid his 
drunken adversary was sober enough 
when it came to fighting.” 

So they galloped on for another two 
hours, although the horses were so ex- 
hausted, it was quite evident they could 
not go much further. 

The travellers had struck across country 
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in the hopes that they would thus escape 
molestation. At Crévecceur Aramis de- 
clared that he could go no further. In 
fact, nothing but his indomitable pluck 
had enabled him to get so far, wounded 
as he was. Every moment he was 
threatened with fainting, and from time 
to time had to be supported on his horse. 
At last they reached a small inn, where 
his comrades left him with his valet 
Bazin in attendance, and then set off 
again, hoping to reach Amiens before 
night. 

“« Morbleu !”’ said Athos as they started 
off again, “‘now there are only two of us 
left, not counting our valets. I won’t be 
drawn into any more quarrels, I swear. 
I shall keep my sword in its scabbard 
and my mouth shut till we get to Calais. 
What’s more I swear—” 

“Never mind swearing, but let us 
gallop on,” replied D’Artagnan, “as long 
as we can get our horses to go.” 

And, urged on by constant spurring, 
their horses made a last effort, and at 
midnight they arrived at Amiens and dis- 
mounted at the hostelry of the Golden Lily. 

The innkeeper appeared to be both 
honest and courteous. He welcomed the 
travellers with a candlestick in one hand 
and his nightcap in the other. Heoffered 
them charming apartments, which how- 
ever were not together, and would have 
obliged them to separate for the night; 
so Athos and D’Artagnan declined them. 

The innkeeper declared that he had 
no others fit for their Excellencies to 
occupy; so the travellers made up their 
minds to sleep on mattresses in the dining- 
room. The innkeeper made a protest, 
but the travellers insisted, and he was 
obliged to yield. 

They were settling themselves for the 
night, and had barricaded the door, when 
suddenly a knock was heard on the 
shutter. They both called out, “ Who's 
there?” and then recognizing the voices 
of their attendants, opened the door. 

It was Planchet and Grimaud who had 
arrived. 

“ Grimaud will look after the horses,” 
said Planchet, and, if your honour thinks 
fit, I will sleep across the doorway, so 
that nobody can come in.’ : 

“On what are you going to sleep?” 
asked D’Artagnan. 

“T shall lie on this,” replied Plana 
pointing to a bundle of straw. 

I think that is a very good plan,” 
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said D’Artagnan. “I don’t like the look 
of this innkeeper; he is too obsequious 
by hal€.” 

“T don’t like him either,” said Athos. 

So Planchet got in at the window, and 
lay down across the doorway, while 
Grimaud went off to the stables, where 
he shut himself in, after promising he 
would have the four horses ready by five 
o'clock next morning. 

The night passed peacefully enough, 
although about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing somebody tried to open the door. 
But Planchet was up in a moment, and 
called out, ‘“ Who's there?”—upon which 
the intruder muttered that he had made a 
mistake and went off. 

At four o’clock in the morning there 
was a great uproar in the stables. 
Grimaud had gone to wake up the stable- 
men, who had apparently resented this, 
and had set on him and beaten him. 

So when they opened the window, they 
found the unfortunate valet lying sense- 
less, with a severe wound in his head from 
a stable fork. 

Then Planchet went down into the 
courtyard with the intention of saddling 
the horses, but he found them quite unfit 
for work. Mousqueton’s horse, which 
had not carried a rider for the greater 
part of the day before, might have been 
available, but by some extraordinary 
blunder the veterinary surgeon, who hap- 
pened to have been sent for to bleed one 
of the hotel horses, had bled Mousqueton’s 
by mistake. 

This series of misfortunes was very 
vexatious, and though it was possible 
that they were accidental, it was just as 
likely that they were the result of con- 
_ spiracy. 

Athos and D’Artagnan waited, while 
Planchet went out to see if they could 

psssibly buy three more horses in the 
~ neighbourhood. 

However, there happened to be two 
horses at the door fully equipped and in 
good condition. Planchet thought these 
would do very well, and asked to whom 
they belonged. He was told that their 
owners had passed the night in the inn, 
and were just then settling their account 
with the innkeeper before going away. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet stood at the 
street door, while Athos went to pay the 
reckoning. 

The innkeeper was in a back room, 
into which Athos was ushered. Athos 
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entered quite unsuspectingly and took out 
two pistoles to pay the account. The 
innkeeper was alone, sitting at his desk, 
and one of the drawers was half open. 
He took the money from Athos, turned it 
over, and suddenly called out that the 
money was false, and that he would have 
Athos and his comrade arrested as false 
coiners. 

“ You villain!” cried Athos, going up 
to him, “I’ve a good mind to cut your 
ears off!” 

All at once four men rushed in, armed 
to the teeth, and threw themselves upon 
Athos. 

“T am a prisoner!” he cried at the top 
of his voice; “do not wait for me, 
D’Artagnan. Ride for your life!” and 
at the same time he fired two pistol shots. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet did not 
require to be told twice: they seized the 
horses which were standing at the door, 
leapt into the saddles, dug in their spurs, 
and went off at full gallop. 

“What do you suppose has happened 
to Athos?” asked D’Artagnan of Plan- 
chet. 

“Well, sir, I saw two men fall when 
he fired,” said Planchet, “and as far as I 
could see through the glass door, he had 
drawn his sword against the others. 

“ Bravo! Athos,” murmured D’Artag- 
nan. “ It’scruel that we should be obliged 
to leave him, but for all we know the same 
fate may be awaiting us. Still, we must 
go forward at all costs. Planchet, you 
have done well to-day.” 

“TI told you, sir,” said Planchet, “that 
Picards only want an opportunity to 
prove their valour. Besides, I am in my 
own country now, and therefore feel more 
at my ease.” 

So they galloped on without drawing 
rein or slackening speed till they reached 
St. Omer. - There they dismounted and 
stood by their horses, while they 
swallowed a mouthful of food and 
quenched their thirst. Then sprang into 
their saddles and continued their journey. 

They were only a hundred yards from 
the gates of Calais when D’Artagnan’s 
horse sank from exhaustion. At the 
same time Planchet’s horse came to a 
standstill, and could not be persuaded to 
go another step. 

So they left their horses on the road 
and hastened forward on foot in the 
direction of the harbour. 

When they arrived there, Planchet 
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called the attention of his master to a 
gentleman who had just come up with 
his valet, and was standing a little way 
off. They got nearer to him, and noticed 
that he was in a state of considerable 
agitation. His boots were covered with 
dust as if with hard riding, and he was 
anxiously inquiring if he could get a 
passage over to England at once. 

“It would be easy enough,” said the 
captain of a vessel that was just ready to 
sail, “but this morning we received a 
general order from the Cardinal that no 
one could cross the Channel without a 
special permit from his Eminence.” 

“‘T have got a permit,” said the gentle- 
man, drawing a document from his 
pocket, “ here it is.” 

“Very well. Get the Governor of the 
Port to countersign it,” said the captain, 
“and I will take you over with pleasure.” 

“Where shall I find the Governor?” 

“ At his country house.” 

«‘ And where is his country house?” 

“About half a mile from the town. 
You can see it from here. It is the house 
at the foot of the hill, with a slated roof.” 

“ Thank you,” said the gentleman, and 
he went off with his attendant in the 
direction indicated. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet followed 
them at a distance of about one hundred 
yards, so that the fact might not be noticed. 

Once outside the town, D’Artagnan 
increased his pace, and came up with the 
gentleman just as he was entering a little 
wood. 

“You seem to be in a hurry, sir,” said 
our hero.—‘ I am, in a desperate hurry.” 

“So am I,” said D’Artagnan, “and 
must ask you to do me a favour.” 

“ What's that?” 

“To let me go on first.” 

“‘That’s impossible,” said the stranger. 
“‘T have travelled sixty leagues in forty- 
four hours, and have to be in London at 
mid-day to-morrow.” 

“T have covered the same distance in 
forty hours, and have to be in London at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“TI am very sorry, sir, but I arrived 
first and mean to go on first.” 

“It is very unfortunate, but though I 
arrived second, I mean to go first.” 

“ Are you in the service of the King ?” 

“No, in my own service,” replied 
D’Artagnan,. 

“It seems that you are trying to pick a 
quarrel with me.” 
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“What the devil are you talking about?” 

“JT really don’t understand what you 
want,” said the stranger. 

“Would you like to know?” asked 
D’Artagnan.—“ Yes, I should.” 

“Well, I want the permit you are 
carrying, as | have none myself and must 
have one.” 

“TI can only suppose you are joking.” 

“Tam not joking at all.” 

‘“« Now let me go on.” 

“ You shall not go on.” 

“| see what it is, my fine young spark, 
I shall have to blow out your brains. 
Here, Lubin, give me my pistols.” 

“ Planchet!” called D’Artagnan, “ you 


hold the valet, while I deal with the ~ 


master.” 

Planchet, encouraged by his former 
success, sprang upon Lubin, and, being 
the stronger of the two, soon had him on 
the ground and held him down. 

When he saw this, the stranger drew 
his sword and rushed on D’Artagnan; 
but he had met his match. 

In three seconds D’Artagnan had 
wounded him three times, exclaiming at 
each thrust, “One for Athos! One for 
Porthos! One for Aramis!" 

At the third thrust the stranger fell 
heavily to the ground. D’Artagnan, 
thinking he was dead, or at any rate 
unconscious, stooped over him to look for 
the permit; but just as he was going to 
put his hand into his pocket, the wounded 
man, who was still grasping his sword, 
stabbed him in the breast, crying,— 

“‘ There’s one for you.” 

“And another for you. The best for 
the last!” cried D’Artagnan, enraged and 
pinning him to the ground with the force 
of the thrust. 

Then the stranger swooned away and 
D’Artagnan, after a careful search, found 
the permit. It bore the name of the 
Count de Wardes. 


D’Artagnan sighed as he looked at his — 


fallen adversary, who was a handsome 
young man about twenty-five years of 
age, and wondered at the strange fate 
which had led him to wound and perhaps 
kill this stranger in the interests of people 
who in all probability did not even know 
of his existence. 

These reflections were soon interrupted 
by Lubin’s screams for help. Planchet. 


seized him by the throat and thus stifled — 


his cries. 


“ As long as I hold him like this,” he — 
aks 
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said, “he cannot yell, but directly I let 
him go he is sure to begin again, for heisa 
Norman, and all Normans are obstinate.” 

As a matter of fact, although he was 
half strangled, Lubin still managed to 
make some noise. Seeing which D’Ar- 
tagnan took out his handkerchief and 
gagged him. 

“ Now,” said Planchet, “ we had better 
tie him to a tree.” 

As soon as they had secured him, they 
dragged the Count de Wardes close to his 
servant. As it was now getting dark and 
the two men were lying concealed by the 
trees from the eyes of passers-by, they 
would most likely have to spend the night 
there. 

“ And now,” said D’Artagnan, “let us 
make our way to the Governor’s house.” 

“ But I believe you are wounded, sir,” 
said Planchet. 

“Oh, that is nothing, we must attend 
to business first, and, when that’s done, 
we will see to the wounds.” 

So they started off for the Governor’s 
house as fast as possible. 

D’Artagnan gave the name of the 
Count de Wardes, and was immediately 
ushered into the Governor's presence. 

“ You have a permit from the Cardinal, 
1 suppose ?” said the Governor. 

“ Yes sir,” replied D’Artagnan, “ here 
it is.” 

“ Ah! 1 see it is perfectly correct and 
in order,” said the Governor. 

“Oh yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “the 
Cardinal has honoured me with his con- 
fidence.” 

“JT understand his Eminence wishes 
to prevent some one from getting over to 
England.” 

“Yes, a man called D’Artagnan, a 
gentleman from Béarn, who has just 
started from Paris with three companions 
to go to London.” 

“ Do you know this gentleman person- 
ally?” asked the Governor.—* Whom?” 

“ This D’Artagnan.”—“ Oh! yes, very 
well.” 

“Can you give me a description of 
him ?”—“ Certainly I can.” 

And D’Artagnan gave a minute de- 
scription of the Count de Wardes. 

* Has he anybody with him?” asked 
the Governor. 

“Yes, he is accompanied by a valet 
called Lubin.” 

“ Very well, we will look out for them, 
and if we catch them, his Eminence may 
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rest assured that they shall be sent back 
to Paris under a safe escort.” 

“The Cardinal will highly appreciate 
your services, if you succeed in doing so, 
sir.” 

“Shall you see the Cardinal on your 
return, Count?” 

“ Certainly, 1 hope to do so.” 

“IT beg you will tell him that I am his 
most humble servant.” 

“ I shall make a point of bringing you 
to his notice.” 

Much pleased with this assurance, the 
Governor countersigned the permit and 
handed it to D’Artagnan, who lost no 
time in further compliments, but, after 
thanking the Governor, bowed and has- 
tened away. 

He and Planchet then set off, and 
making a détour so as to avoid the wood, 
they entered Calais by another gate. 

The vessel was just about to sail, and 
the captain was waiting for them on the 


quay. 

“ Well?” he said, when he saw D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“Here is my permit, countersigned, as 
you will see,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ And where is the other gentleman 
who wished to go?” 

“Oh, he isn’t going to start to-day; 
but here is the money for our passages.’ 

“Then we will start at once,” said the 
captain. 

“Certainly,” replied D’Artagnan; “there 
is no reason for any delay.” 

So he jumped into the boat with 
Planchet, and in five minutes they were 
on board the vessel. Nor had they started 
a moment too soon, for while they were still 
in sight of land, D’Artagnan saw a flash 
and heard the report of a gun. This was 
to announce that the port was closed and 
all vessels were to be detained. 

And now D’Artagnan had time to 
attend to his wound, which, fortunately, 
was not dangerous; the point of the 
sword had struck a rib and glanced along 
the bone, and as his shirt had adhered to 
the wound the flow of blood had been 
arrested. But he was worn out with 
fatigue, so a mnattress was laid on the 
deck for him, upon which he threw him- 
self, and was soon sleeping soundly. 

The next morning at break of day they 
found themselves still some leagues from 
the English coast, because the wind had 
fallen away during the night, and their 
progress was consequently slow. 
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However, at ten o’clock the vessel cast 
anchor in the harbour of Dover, and in 
half an hour D’Artagnan stood on Eng- 
lish ground, and shouted joyfully,— 

“ Here I am at last!” 

But they were not at the end of their 
journey yet, for they had to get to London. 
Between Dover and London there were 
no lack of post horses. D’Artagnan and 
Planchet were soon in the saddle, with a 
mounted guide to escort them, and in 
about four hours they reached the capital. 

D’Artagnan had never been in London, 
and could not speak a word of English, 
but he wrote Buckingham’s name on a 
piece of paper and, by showing this, he 
was at last conducted to the Duke’s 
palace. 

The Duke was not in residence, for he 
had gone to Windsor to hunt with the 
King. D’Artagnan asked to see the 
Duke's private valet, who always accom- 
panied him in his travels, and spoke 
French perfectly well. He gave the valet 
to understand that he had come from Paris 
on a matter of life and death, and that he 
must see the Duke as soon as possible. 
D’Artagnan’s emphatic manner convinced 
Patrick, which was the name of the 
Minister’s factotum, that the matter was 
really important, so he ordered two horses 
to be saddled, and himself acted as escort 
to our hero. 

Planchet, however, had to be left be- 
hind, for he was utterly overcome with 
fatigue and could go no further, while 
D’Artagnan seemed to be made of iron. 

When they arrived at Windsor Castle, 
they learnt that the King and Buckingham 
were out hawking in the marshes about 
six or seven miles out. They immediately 
went in search of them, and soon Patrick 
heard his master’s voice calling to his 
falcon. 

“How shall I announce your Honour 
to my lord the Duke ?”’ 

“ Say that the young man who tried to 
quarrel with him one evening on the Pont 
Neuf wishes to speak to him.” 

«“ That’s a curious introduction,” said 
Patrick.—* Still, you will soon see that it 
is as good as any other.” 

So Patrick galloped off, found the 
Duke, and announced D’Artagnan in the 
way he had been told to do. 

Buckingham remembered his encounter 
with D’Artagnan, and knew that there 
must be something going on in France 
which concerned him nearly, so he only 
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asked where the messenger was, and as 
soon as he saw D’Artagnan in the dis- 
tance, put his horse at a gallop and rode 
up to him. Patrick discreetly remained a 
little way off. 

“T hope nothing has happened to the 
Queen!” cried Buckingham, as soon as 
he was within speaking distance; and his 
voice and gesture showed sincere anxiety. 

“IT hope not, your Grace, but I believe 
her Majesty is in some considerable 
danger, from which your Grace alone 
can save her.” 

“I!” cried Buckingham, “ what is it? 
Tell me at once. I am ready to do any- 
thing in my power. Only speak.” 

“You will learn all from this letter,” 
said D’Artagnan.” 

“Who sends me this letter ?”” 

“ The Queen herself, as far as I know.” 

“The Queen!” said Buckingham, 
breaking the seal, and turning so pale that 
D’Artagnan became quite alarmed. 

“ How has the letter got torn like this?” 
asked the Duke, pointing out to D’Artag- 
nan that it had been pierced right through. 

“Oh,” said D’Artagnan, “I had not 
noticed that. It must have happened 
when the Count de Wardes stabbed me 
in the breast.” 

“So you are wounded, are you?” said 
Buckingham, as he opened the letter. 

“ Nothing to speak of, your Grace; it is 
only a scratch.” 

*‘Good heavens!” cried the Duke, when 
he had read the letter, “‘ what an unlucky 
business! Patrick, you stay here, or, 
better still, go to the King, wherever he 
may be. Make my most humble excuses 
to his Majesty, and say that a matter of 
vital importance obliges me to return to 
London at once ;” and calling to D’Artag- 


nan to accompany him, he set off for - 


London at full speed. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE DIAMONDS 


S they rode along, the Duke ques: 


tioned D’Artagnan, chiefly with a 
view to find out how muchheknew. The 
Duke himself could, from the Queen’s 
note and D’Artagnan’s replies, make a 
pretty good guess as to the real position 
of affairs and the nature of the dilemma 
in which the Queen was placed. But 
what astonished him was that the Cardinal, 
to whom it was so important that the 


young Gascon should not set foot in 


t 
> 
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England, had failed to stop him or effect 
his arrest, and he expressed his surprise 
to D’Artagnan. 

In explanation, our hero gave him an 
account of the journey, and described the 
precautions he had taken. He told the 
Duke how they had been attacked on 
the road, and how it happened that he 
and Planchet were the only members of 
the party toreach England. He described 
his duel with the Count de Wardes, and 
mentioned the sword-thrust he had 
received when in the act of taking the 
permit from his prostrate foe; a thrust 
which might easily have proved fatal. 

The Duke, as he listened to the stirring 
tale, gazed at the youthful guardsman, 
and marvelled at the combination of 
courage and caution displayed by one 
who who was little more than a boy. 

They urged on their horses to their 
utmost speed, and in a very short time 
were at the gates of the great city. 

D’Artagnan naturally supposed that 
the Duke would slacken his pace when 
once inside the city gates, but it was not 
so. He galloped through the streets in 
reckless fashion, quite indifferent as to 
_ whether he rode over anybody or not. 

As a matter of fact, two or three 
accidents happened owing to this thought- 
less procedure. But Buckingham never 
even turned his head to see whom he had 
knocked down or whether they were 
hurt, and D’Artagnan, as he rode after 
him, heard cries which sounded very like 
curses. 

When he reached his Palace, the Duke 
rode straight into the courtyard, sprang 
from his horse, threw the bridle on the 
animal’s neck, and made for the main 
entrance. D’Artagnan also dismounted, 
but lingered a moment to see what 
would become of the horses. 

In a few moments several grooms ran 
out and took charge of them, so he 
hastened to follow the Duke, who walked 
so rapidly that D’Artagnan had some 
trouble in catching him up. 

They passed through several apart- 
ments, whose magnificence rivalled that 
of the wealthiest nobles of France, and at 
last they came to a bedchamber, fur- 
nished lavishly and with the greatest 
taste. 

In an alcove of this apartment, which 
was hung with the finest tapestry, a 
secret door was concealed. 

This door the Duke opened with a 
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small golden key, which was attached to 
a chain of the same metal which hung 
from his neck. 

D’Artagnan discreetly remained behind 
while Buckingham opened the door, but 
as the Duke was about to enter the inner 
room, he turned to D’Artagnan and, 
seeing his hesitation, said,— 

“Come with me, and if, when you 
return to Paris, you should have the 
good fortune to be admitted to the 
Queen’s presence, you can tell her 
Majesty what you have seen here.” 

D’Artagnan bowed and followed the 
Duke, who carefully closed the door after 
them. 

They were now in what looked like a 
small chapel, hung with the most beauti- 
ful gold-embroidered silk tapestry of 
Persian workmanship and brilliantly 
lighted by a number of wax candles. 
Upon a kind of altar beneath a canopy 
of blue velvet stood a full-length portrait 
of Anne of Austria, so life-like that 
D’Artagnan could not suppress a cry of 
astonishment, for it looked as if the Queen 
herself were about to speak. 

On the altar, below the portrait, lay the 
casket which contained the diamond studs. 

Buckingham went up to the altar, knelt 
down, as a priest would before a crucifix, 
and opened the casket. 

“There,” he said, taking out a large 
bow of blue ribbon, sparkling with dia- 
monds; “these are the precious jewels 
which I had sworn should be buried with 
me, but the Queen gave them to me, so the 
Queen can take them back; her will must 
be obeyed.” 

He then kissed the diamonds which 
were to be taken away from him. Sud- 
denly he gave a cry of horror. 

“What has happened my lord?” 
asked D’Artagnan anxiously. : 

“We have been betrayed!” cried 
Buckingham, turning pale as death. 
“ Two of the studs are missing; there are 
only ten here.” 

* Do you think they have been lost or 
stolen, my lord?” 

“They have been stolen!’ cried the 
Duke, “and I can trace the hand of the 
Cardinal in this. Just look at the ribbon 
on which they were fastened; it has been 
cut through with scissors.” 

“Tf your Grace has any suspicion as to 
who actually stole them, they might be 
recovered ; for the person who took them 
may not have parted with them yet.” 
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“Wait a moment,” said the Duke, 
“the only time I wore these studs was at 
a ball given by his Majesty at Windsor a 
week ago. The Countess of Winter, with 
whom I had quarrelled, made friends 
with me again at that ball; but this 
pretended reconciliation was only a pre- 
lude to an act of revenge on the part of a 
jealous woman. I have never seen her 
since that evening, but I know her to be 
one of the Cardinal’s agents.” 

“Why, he seems to have agents every- 
where!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Yes!” replied Buckingham, gnashing 
his teeth with rage, “he is a fiend in- 
carnate. When do you say this ball is 
to take place?” 

“ Next Monday.” 

‘Next Monday; then we have still five 
days; that will be enough time for my 
purpose. Patrick,” cried the Duke, 
going to the chapel door, ‘“ Patrick, come 
here.” 

The valet, who had just returned, 
answered the summons. 

“Send for my jeweller and my secre- 
tary,” said the Duke. 

The valet bowed and retired to carry 
out these instructions. 

As the secretary lived in the palace he 
was the first to arrive. When he entered 
the room, Buckingham was seated at a 
table in his bedchamber, writing. 

“ Jackson,” said he, “I wish you to go 
at once to the Chancellor and hand him 
these written instructions, which must be 
published at once.” 

“ And if the Lord Chancellor should 
ask your Grace’s reason for the adoption 
of such extraordinary measures, what am 
I to say?” 

“That it is my pleasure, and that I am 
answerable to no man.” 

“Ts that the answer the Chancellor is 
to give the King, if his Majesty should 
happen to ask why no vessels are to leave 
any of the ports of Great Britain?” 

‘Certainly, Jackson,” replied Bucking- 
ham, “and he may also add that I have 
decided on war with France, and the 
measures I have adopted constitute the 
first act of hostility.” 

The secretary bowed and withdrew. 

“We are safe at present,’ said 
Buckingham, turning to D’Artagnan, 
“if the studs have not already reached 
France, they will not arrive there till after 
your return.” 

“What does your Grace mean?” 
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“IT have placed an embargo on all 
vessels now lying in the ports of Great 
Britain, and not a ship can weigh anchor 
now without special permission.” 

D’Artagnan was astounded at the un- 
scrupulous audacity of this man, who did 
not hesitate to use the powers with which 
he was invested by the King for his own 
private ends. 

Buckingham saw what was passing in 
the young man’s mind and smiled. 

“ Yes!’’ he said, **one word from Anne 
of Austria, and I am ready to betray my 
country, my King and my God. She 
asked me not to assist the Protestants of 
La Rochelle as I had promised, and I 
obeyed her. It is true in so doing I broke 


my word, but what does that matterif1 


have fulfilled her wishes? I have received 
my recompense; that picture you see is 
the reward of my obedience.” 

Such are the apparently trifling and un- 
suspected influences which sway the lives 
of men and the destiny of nations. It 
was in reflections like these that D’Ar- 
tagnan was engaged when the goldsmith 
entered. 

He was an Irishman and a most skilful 
craftsman. He had often said that the 
Duke of Buckingham’s orders were worth 
£4,000 a year to him. 

“O'Reilly,” said the Duke, taking him 
into the chapel, “I want you to look at 
these diamond studs and tell me what you 
think they are worth.” 

The jeweller examined the diamonds 
and noted their beautiful setting; after 
only a moment’s calculation, he replied,— 

“The studs are worth 1,500 pistoles 
each, your Grace.” 

“ How long would it take you to make 
two more studs like those? You see there 
are two wanting to complete the set of 
twelve.”—‘‘ About a week, your Grace.” 

“Well, I will give you 3,000 pistoles 
each for two more, if you can have them 
ready for me the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Your Grace shall have them.” 

“Very well; now listen to what I 
have tosay. The manufacture of these 
studs must remain a profound secret, and 
to insure this, the work must be done in 
the palace.” ; 

“That is impossible, your Grace, for 
no one but myself can make them look 
exactly like the originals.” 

“ But, my dear O'Reilly, you are my 


prisoner now,” said the Duke, laughing, — 


“and if you wished to leave the palace, I 
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could not let you go; so make the best of 
it. Send for the workmen you want and 
such tools as you require for the work.” 

The jeweller knew that remonstrance 
was useless, so he resigned himself to the 
situation. 

“ May I be permitted to communicate 
with my wife?” said he. 

“ Certainly, you shall be allowed to see 
her, O'Reilly. I don’t wish to make your 
captivity irksome to you in any way, and 
to indemnify you for any inconvenience 
to which you may be put, I beg you will 
accept this order for 1,000 pistoles over 
and above the price of the diamonds.” 

“This is the statesman,” thought D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ who treats men as puppets and 
flings away millions of money at his 
pleasure!” 

So the goldsmith sent a letter to his 
wife, enclosing the order for 1,000 pistoles 
and telling her to send him his most skil- 
ful workman, an assortment of diamonds, 
whose weight and quality he specified, 
and also the tools he would require. 

The jeweller was shown into the room 
selected for him, and in half an hour it 
was turned into a workshop. The Duke 
then ordered a sentry to be posted at each 
door with orders to admit no one except 
Patrick. We need scarcely add that 
O'Reilly and his assistant were absolutely 
forbidden to leave the palace on any 
account. 

As soon as all these matters were 
settled, the Duke returned to D’Artagnan. 

“ Now, my-young friend,” said he, “ we 
are at your service. What can I do for 
you? Is there anything you require ?”’ 

“‘ At this moment the only thing I wish 
for is a bed,” replied D’Artagnan. 

Buckingham at once showed D’Ar- 
_ tagnan a bedchamber adjoining his own, 
for he wished to have the young man 
close at hand; not that he mistrusted him, 
- but because he liked talking to him about 

the Queen.» 

Within an hour after these events a 
notification was published in London 
to the effect that no vessel bound for 
France could leave British ports till 
further notice, not even the mail boats. 
This was generally recognized as tanta- 

mount to a declaration of war between 
the two countries. 

Two days afterwards the diamond 
studs were completed, and so exactly did 


_ they resemble the originals that Bucking- 


ham was not able to distinguish the new 
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from the old, and the greatest expert 
would have been deceived. 

As soon as they were ready, the Duke 
sent for D’Artagnan. 

“ Here,” said he, “are the diamond 
studs you came to fetch, and you are 
witness to the fact that I have done all 
that mortal can do to carry out the 
Queen’s wishes.” 

“You may rest assured, your Grace, 
that I shall fully inform her Majesty: but 
will not your Grace put the studs into the 
casket?” 

“The casket would only be an unneces- 
sary encumbrance to you. Besides, it is 
very precious to me, as it is all I have 
left. So you may tell her Majesty that I 
am keeping it.” 

“JT will tell the Queen exactly what 
your Grace says.” 

“And now,” continued Buckingham, 
‘how can I recompense you for the ser- 
vice you have done me?” 

D’Artagnan coloured with embarrass- 
ment. He saw that the Duke wished to 
make him a handsome present, but the 
idea of accepting English gold for his 
services was extremely offensive to him, 
so he said,— 

“TI wish your Grace to understand 
clearly what my position is, in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding. I am 
in the service of the King and Queen of 
France, and belong to M. des Essart’s 
guards, who, with his brother-in-law, 
M. de Tréville, is devoted to their 
Majesties ; and perhaps I should not have 
done so well, if it had not been that I 
wished to please a lady to whom I am as 
devoted as your Grace is to the Queen.” 

“Yes,” said the Duke smiling, “and I 
think I know who this person is. Itis—” 

“] have not mentioned her name, your 
Grace,” exclaimed our hero hastily. 

“Very well,” said the Duke, “then it 
is this lady to whom I owe a debt of 
gratitude.” 

“Yes, your Grace. What I have done 
is chiefly for her sake, for I must confess 
that now war is practically declared be- 
tween France and England, I can but 
look upon your Grace as an Englishman 
and therefore an enemy, whom I would 
much rather meet on the field of battle 
than in Windsor Park or the salons of 
the Louvre. Of course this will not 
prevent me from doing all I can to bring 
this undertaking to a successful issue, 
even if my life must be sacrificed.” 
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“We say here—proud as a Scotsman,” 
said the Duke. 

“And in France we say—proud as a 
Gascon,” replied D’Artagnan. “The 
Gascons are the Scotchmen of France.” 

So saying, D’Artagnan bowed to the 
Duke, and was about to depart, when the 
Duke called after him,— 


“What! Are you going off like 
that? Pray how do you intend to get 
back to France? ”’—* I did not think of 
that.” 


“Confound them! These Frenchmen 
are utterly reckless.” 

“T had forgotten for the moment that 
England is an island and that your Grace 
is the King of it.” 

“Go to the Port of London and ask 
for the brig called The Sound, and give 
this letter to the captain. He will take 
you to a small harbour in France where 
no notice will be taken of you; it is 
generally only frequented by fishermen.” 

“What is the name of this harbour ?”’ 

“Saint Valéry. Now listen to me. 
As soon as you get there, go straight to 
asmall tavern. It hasno name and no 
sign, and is only frequented by sailors. 
You can’t make any mistake about it, as 
there is only one inn in the village.” 

«And what shall I do then?” 

“Ask for the innkeeper and say one 
word to him, that is: ‘ Forward!’” 

“ What does that mean?” 

“Tt is the English for en avant; that 
is the password. He will then supply 
you with a ready-saddled horse and show 
you the road by which you have to go. 
You will find four relays of horses placed 
at intervals along the route you must 
follow. At each halting-place you have 
only to give your address, and the horses 
will be sent after you for your own use. 
You have seen two of these horses already; 
they are those we rode from Windsor the 
other day. I saw you admired them, and 
I can assure you the others will be equally 
good. These horses are fully equipped 
for the field. Proud as you are, I hope 
-you will not refuse to accept one of these 
horses for yourself and to offer the others 
to your companions. You see, you can 
use them in this war between France and 
England. ‘The end justifies the means,’ 
as you say in France.” 

“Very well, your Grace, I accept your 
present,” said D’Artagnan, “and, please 
God, we will use them to some purpose.” 

“Yes, perhaps we shall soon meet on 
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the field of battle. In the meantime we 
will shake hands and part good friends.” 

“Yes, your Grace; but I am looking 
forward to meeting you as a foe in the 
field.” —“ Well, I think your wish is 
likely to be fulfilled.” 

“JT take your word for it, my Lord.” 
And so saying, D’Artagnan bowed to the 
Duke and hastened to set out for the 
Port of London. 

Opposite the Tower he found the vessel 
which the Duke had told him of. He 
gave the letter to the captain, who, after 
seeing that it had been properly counter- 
signed by the Governor of the Port, 
immediately prepared to sail. 

There were about fifty vessels waiting 
for permission to leave the Port when 
they set sail, and as they passed one of 
them in the river, D’Artagnan thought he 
recognized the lady he had seen at Meung, 
whom the stranger had addressed as 
“‘ Milady,” and whose beauty D’Artagnan 
had so much admired; but thanks to a 
swift current and a strong breeze, the 
vessel passed so quickly he got but a 
single glance at her. 

Thenext day, about nine inthe morning, 
he landed at St. Valéry and went straight 
to the inn which the Duke had described. 
It was occupied at the time by a noisy 
crowd, who were discussing the chances 
of war between France and England—an 
event which the sailors were making the 
excuse for extra festivities. 

D’Artagnan pressed through the crowd, 
went straight up to the innkeeper, and 
whispered the word “ Forward” to him, 
The man instantly made a sign to him to 
follow, went out by a door which opened 
into the courtyard, led him to the stables, 
where there was a horse waiting for him 


ready saddled, begging him at the same — 


time to say if there was anything else he 
required. 

“T only wish to know which road I 
must take,” said D’Artagnan. 


“From here you must go to Blangy, — 


and from Blangy to Neufchatel. 


At = 


Neufchatel you will find an inn with the © 


sign of the ‘Golden Harrow.’ 
password to the innkeeper, and he will 
furnish you with a fresh horse.” 
“What have I to pay? 
D’Artagnan. 
“ Everything has been liberally paid 


for,” replied the man; “so you can start 
as soon as you like, and may God speeds 


you.” 


Give the 


asked | 3 


e 
¥ 
c 
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IO! 


** Amen,” replied our hero, and set off; hundred wax candles, which were a great 


at a gallop. 

In four hours he was at Neufchatel. 
He followed all the instructions which had 
been given him, and was furnished with a 
fresh horse ready saddled and the holsters 
fitted with pistols. “May I ask your 
address in Paris ?”’ said the innkeeper. 

“M. des Essart’s Company, Hotel des 
Gardes.”’ 

“Very well, sir.” 

“What road must I take?” asked 
D’Artagnan. 

“The Rouen road: but you must leave 
the town on your right and stop at the 
little village of Ecouis, where you will find 
an inn called The French Crown. It 
is only a village inn, but you will finda 
horse as good as this one in the stables.” 

“Do I use the same password there?” 

“ Just the same.’’—‘ Good-bye, then.” 

«« A prosperous journey to you, sir. Is 
there anything else I can do for you?” 

D’Artagnan assured him he wanted 
nothing else, waved farewell, and went off 
at full gallop. At Ecouis the same thing 
happened. The innkeeper was looking 
out for him with another horse ready 
saddled. He gave his address, as before, 
and again started for Pontoise. He 
changed horses for the last time there, 
and at nine o’clock he galloped into the 
courtyard of M. de Tréville’s residence. 
In twelve hours he had ridden sixty 
leagues. M. de Tréville received him just 
as if they had already met that day, but 
he pressed his hand a trifle more warmly 
than usual, and told him that M. des 
Essart’s Company was on guard at the 
Louvre, and that he had better join them 
as soon as he had rested and refreshed 
himself, 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ‘*MERLAISON” 


HE ‘next day nothing was talked 

_ about in all Paris but the ball 
the City Councillors were going to give 
‘in honour of the King and Queen, who 
were to be present, and intended to join in 
his Majesty’s favourite dance, the famous 
“‘Merlaison.” For more than a week the 
preparations were in progress for this 
important function at the Hétel de Ville. 
The city carpenters had put up tiers of 
benches to accommodate the ladies who 
had been invited to attend. The city 
grocers had decorated the rooms with two 


luxury in those days, and, lastly, a band 
of twenty violins had been engaged to 
play, and double the usual pay promised 
in consideration of the fact that they would 
re expected to play pretty well all night 
ong. 

At ten o’clock in the morning the Sieur 
de La Coste, ensign of the King’s guards, 
accompanied by two police agents anda 
body of archers, arrived at the office of 
Clément, the city Registrar, and asked 
for all the keys of the apartments and 
offices in the Hétel. The keys were 
handed over to him at once; to each key 
a label was attached which showed to 
which door it belonged, and, assoon as he 
had received them, the Sieur de La Coste 
was responsible for the safety of the 
Hotel, and had control of all the exits and 
entrances. 

At eleven o’clock Duhallier, the Cap- 
tain of the Guards, arrived. He brought 
fifty archers with him, who were imme- 
diately told off to different parts of the 
Hotel, where they mounted guard. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon two 
more companies of guards arrived,—one 
French, the other Swiss. The French 
guards were drawn partly fromDuhallier’s 
and partly from des Essart’s company. 

At six o'clock the guests began to 
assemble. As they filed in, they were 
conducted into the great hall, and there 
took their seats upon the benches which 
had been provided. 

At nine o’clock the wife of the Presi- 
dent was announced. As, next to the 
Queen, she was the most important 
personage, she was met by the principal 
citizens and conducted to a place of 
honour opposite to that which was 
assigned to the Queen. 

At ten o’clock a supper, especially 
arranged for the King, was prepared in 
the little hall adjoining the church of 
St. Jean, and in front of the silver buffet 
which was guarded by four archers. 

At midnight a sound of cheering was 
heard. This announced the arrival of 
the King, who was passing from the 
Louvre to the Hétel de Ville, through 
the streets, which were illuminated with 
lanterns of divers colours. 

Thereupon the City Councillors, dressed 
in their robes and preceded by six ser- 
geants, each carrying a torch, went out 
to meet the King upon the steps; and 
there the chief of the city magnates made 
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a complimentary speech, to which his 
Majesty made a suitable reply, apologizing 
for his late arrival. It was not, he said, 
his own fault, but that of the Cardinal, 
who had kept him occupied with state 
affairs till past eleven o’clock. 

His Majesty, who was in full dress, 
was accompanied by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Orleans (commonly called 
Monsieur), the Count de Soissons, the 
Grand Prior, the Duke de Longueville, 
the Duke d’Elbceuf, the Count d’Har- 
court, the Count de la Roche-Guyon, 
M. de Liancourt, M. de Baradas, the 
Count de Cramail, and the Chevalier de 
Souveray. 

It was generally remarked that the 
King looked gloomy and preoccupied. 

An apartment had been prepared for 
the King, and another for Monsieur. In 
each of these apartments fancy dresses 
and masks were laid for their use. Like 
arrangements had been made for the 
Queen and the President's wife. The 
ladies and gentlemen of their Majesties’ 
suites were also conducted to apartments 
assigned for the same purpose. 

Before entering his apartment, the 
King requested he might be informed of 
the Cardinal’s arrival. 

Half an hour afterwards fresh cheering 
was heard; this was in honour of the 
Queen. The City Councillors went 
through the same ceremony as before, 
and, preceded by the sergeants, went 
out to receive their royal guest. 

The Queen stepped slowly into the 
great hall, and it was remarked that her 
Majesty, like the King, looked sad and 
weary. 

Just at the moment she entered, the 
curtain of a small gallery which up to 
this time had remained closed, was sud- 
denly drawn aside, and the pale face of 
the Cardinal appeared. He was dressed 
as a Spanish cavalier. He fixed his 
gaze upon the Queen, and on his lips 
was a smile of exultation, for he saw that 
the Queen was not wearing her diamond 
studs. 

Her Majesty lingered some time, while 
the citizens and their wives made their 
salutations. 

Suddenly the King, accompanied by 
the Cardinal, appeared at one of the 
doors of the great hall. 

The Cardinal was whispering to him, 
and the King seemed to turn pale as he 
listened. 
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The King passed through the crowd 
without his mask and with the ribbons of 
his doublet untied, and going close up to 
the Queen, said in an agitated voice,— 

“Madam, may I ask why you have 
not put on your diamonds? You know 
it would -have gratified me to see you 
wearing them.” 

The Queen looked round despairingly, 
and saw the Cardinal behind her, on 
whose face was a diabolical smile of 
triumph. 

Sire,” replied the Queen, in a trem- 
bling voice, “‘ I was afraid that in such a 
crowd as there is to-night there might be 
some danger of losing them.” 

“But I gave you these diamonds on 
purpose that you should wear them. I 
don’t think there is any excuse for your 
neglecting to do so.” 

By this time the King was almost 
trembling with rage. The guests looked 
on with surprise, and wondered what was 
the matter. 

“If you wish, sire,” said the Queen. 
“‘T can easily send to the Louvre for the 
diamonds and put them on.” 

“Very well, madam, do so, and the 
sooner the better, for within an hour the 
dance will begin.” 

The Queen bowed in assent, and with 
her ladies went to her apartment, while 
the King returned to his. 

There was a sense of uneasiness among 
the guests for some time, for it was 
evident that relations were somewhat 
strained between their Majesties. But 
the conversation between them had been 
in a low tone, and people had naturally 


kept at a respectful distance, so no one ~ 


knew exactly what had passed. The 
violins were playing all the time, but no 
one was listening to them. 

The King was the first to leave his 
dressing-room. He wore a very hand- 
some hunting costume, and the Duke of 
Orleans and other nobles had adopted the 
same costume. It was the dress most 
becoming to the King, and in it he looked, 
as by rank he was, the first gentleman in 
the kingdom. 

The Cardinal approached his Majesty 
and put a small casket into his hands. 


The King opened it and found two 


diamond studs. 
«What does this mean?” he asked. 
“Sire,” replied the Cardinal, “if the 
Queen has in her possession the diamonds 
you gave her—and this I very much © 
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doubt—may I ask your Majesty to count 
them? and if there are only ten, request 
her Majesty to inform you what has 
become of the other two.” 

The King looked at the Cardinal as if 
he would question him further, but before 
he could say a word a murmur of admira- 
tion was heard throughout the hall; for 
if the King looked the first gentleman in 
the kingdom, the Queen was this evening 
the most beautiful woman in France. 

Her Majesty stepped into the hall 
attired in the dress of a huntress, in which 
she looked most bewitching. She wore a 
beaver hat trimmed with feathers of 
turquoise blue, a long hunting-coat of 
pearl-grey velvet fastened with diamond 
clasps, and a petticoat of blue satin 
embroidered with silver. On _ her left 
shoulder she wore a bunch of ribbons also 
of turquoise blue, and on it sparkled the 
fateful diamond studs. 

At sight of the diamonds the King was 
greatly pleased, while the Cardinal could 
scarcely conceal his vexation. 

As the Queen was some distance from 
them they could not say for certain that 
all the studs were there. 

When the Queen entered, the violins 
struck up for the royal dance. The King 
gave his arm to Madame la Présidente, 
with whom he was to dance, and the 
Duke of Orleans gave his to the Queen. 
All then took their places and the dance 
began. 

The King danced opposite to the Queen, 
and each time he passed near her he 
looked closely at the diamonds which he 
had not yet been able to count. The 
Cardinal’s face wore an air of disappoint- 

_ ment and vexation. 

The dance lasted for an hour, for there 

were sixteen figures in all. It was 

_ brought to an end amidst a tumult of 
applause, and every gentleman led his 
partner to her seat. 

The King, who was now able to leave 
his partner, went up immediately to 
speak to the Queen. 

“JT must thank you, madam,” he said, 
“for your thoughtfulness in complying 
with my wishes, but I am afraid you 
must have missed two of your diamonds, 
which I have here.” 

With these words he handed to the 
Queen the two studs which the Cardinal 
had given him. 

«What is this, sire?'’ exclaimed the 
young Queen, affecting great astonish- 
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ment. “Are you giving me two more; 
then I shall have fourteen!” 

The King then counted them, and 
found to his surprise that there were 
already twelve. 

The King beckoned to the Cardinal. 

“What is the meaning of this, Duke?” 
he asked somewhat sternly. 

“The fact is, your Majesty, I wished 
to present the Queen with these two 
diamonds, and I thought this would be 
the best way of inducing her to accept 
them.” 

“ And I am very much obliged to your 
Eminence,” said Anne of Austria, smiling 
in a way which showed she was not taken 
in by this ingenious piece of sophistry, 
“for Iam sure that these two diamonds 
must have cost your Eminence as much as 
his Majesty gave for all the other twelve.” 

With these words the Queen made a 
graceful courtesy to the King and the 
Cardinal, and returned at once to her 
dressing-room to take off her fancy 
costume. 

In the beginning of this chapter we 
were compelled to take special notice of 
the Royal personages who play so impor- 
tant a part in the drama, and this has 
diverted our attention from our hero, to 
whom Anne of Austria chiefly owed the 
signal triumph she had gained over the 
Cardinal. 

D’Artagnan had, all this time, been 
standing in a crowd which had collected 
at one of the doors. There he had been 
a silent spectator of the remarkable scene, 
the significance of which was only known 
to himself and the actors. 

When the Queen had returned to her 
apartment, D’Artagnan was about to 
leave, when he felt a light touch on his 
shoulder, and, glancing round, he saw a 
young woman who beckoned to him to 
follow her. 

Her face was half hidden by a black 
velvet mask, but this disguise was not 
sufficient to conceal her identity from 
him. One glance convinced him that it 
was the sprightly and fascinating Con- 
stance Bonacieux. 

On arriving in Paris the evening before, 
D’Artagnan had asked her to meet him 
at the lodge of Germain, the Swiss gate- 
keeper. But they had had no time to 
say more than a few words to each other, 
for Madame Bonacieux was naturally 
anxious to hasten to the Queen with the 
recovered diamond studs. 
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D’Artagnan followed Madame Bona- 
cieux, wondering where she was going to 
lead him, and as they passed together 
through the deserted corridors he tried to 
detain her that he might clasp her in his 
arms and gaze into her eyes, though it 
were only fora moment. But she eluded 
his outstretched arms and glided on as 
swiftly as a bird, and whenever he began 
to speak, she put her finger to her lips and 
shook her head imperatively, as much as 
to say that he must follow her silently. 

At last, after passing through several 
galleries they came to a door, which 
Madame Bonacieux opened, and ushered 
the young man into an apartment which 
was quite dark. Then, whispering to 
him to remain perfectly quiet, she opened 
a second door, concealed in the tapestry, 
and left it partly open, which let in a ray 
of light. Then she went away, leaving 
him alone. 

D’Artagnan stood for a moment motion- 
less, wondering where he was, but by 
degrees the bright light from the inner 
room, the warm and scented air, the 
voices of two or three ladies speaking in 
deferential tones, convinced him that he 
was ina room adjoining the apartments 
of the Queen. 

He still remained standing in semi- 
darkness, and waited patiently for what 
should follow. 

The ladies-in-waiting who were accus- 
tomed to see the Queen sad and dejected, 
were surprised this evening at her un- 
wonted gaiety and high spirits. She told 
them that the brilliancy of the scene had 
delighted her, and that she had much 
enjoyed the dance. So, as one must 
follow the humours of a Queen, whether 
she laugh or weep, all the ladies vied with 
each other in praising the magnificent 
hospitality of the City Councillors. 

Although D’Artagnan had never seen 
the Queen, he could distinguish her voice 
from those of the others, partly on account 
of her foreign accent and partly by 
the commanding tones which Royalty 
naturally adopts. 

He heard her as she passed by the 
open door, and once or twice saw her 
shadow come between him and the 
light. 

Suddenly a beautiful hand and arm 
appeared in the doorway. D’Artagnan 
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a small object in his hand, which he found 
to be a ring. 

The door was then closed and D’Artag- 
nan was again left in total darkness. 

He slipped the ring on his finger and 
waited for Madame Bonacieux’s return. 
After receiving the reward of his devotion 
to the Queen, he now hoped to receive 
the reward of his devotion to his love. 

Although the royal dance was over, 
the evening’s festivities had scarcely 
begun. Supper was to be at three 
o'clock, and the chimes of St. Jean had 
already rung out a quarter to three. 

By degrees the sound of voices in the 
Queen’s apartment grew fainter, and then 
they ceased altogether. A moment after- 
wards, the door of the room where D’Ar- 
tagnan was concealed again opened, and 
Madame Bonacieux came tripping in. 

“ At last you have come!” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“Hush!” said she, putting her hand 
over the young man’s lips, “ please go 
quietly back by the same way you came.” 

“ But when and where shall I see you 
again ?”’ cried D’Artagnan. 

“A letter which you will find waiting 
for you at home will tell you. Now you 
must go, so good-bye.” And with these 
words she opened the door and hurried 
D’Artagnan into the passage. 

The young man made no protest, but 
obeyed without a murmur; which was 
sufficient proof that he was really in love. 


CHAPTER XXIll 
THE RENDEZVOUS 


"ARTAGNAN lost no time in return- 
ing home, and though it was 
three in the morning, and he had to 
pass through a quarter of Paris which 
bore the worst reputation, he arrived at 
his apartments unmolested. Special 
providence seems to watch over drunkards 
and lovers. 
He found the front door open, so he 
ran upstairs and knocked gently at the 
door, which was opened by Planchet. 
The reader will remember that the last 
time we heard of Planchet, he was left in 
London to recover from the fatigues of 
the journey. D’Artagnan, thinking it 
would be worse than useless to keep 


Planchet in England while he was waiting — 
for the diamonds, sent him a message to — 
the effect that he had better make his way _ 
back to Paris as soon as possible, pro- F 


at once fell on his knees, and taking the 
hand, raised it reverently to his lips. It 
was almost instantly withdrawn, leaving 
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vided him with money and passports, and 
gave him instructions to await his return 
at his quarters in Paris. 

“ Has any one brought a letter for mer” 
asked D’Artagnan eagerly. 

“No one has brought a letter, sir,” 
replied Planchet, “but there is one for 
you that has come all by itself.” 

“What the devil do you mean, you 
idiot ?”’ 

“Well, sir, when I came in a short 
time ago, I found a letter on the table in 
your bedchamber although I had the key 
of your apartments in my pocket all the 
time.” 

“What have you done with the letter?” 

“7 left it where it was, sir; it is not 
natural for letters to appear in that way. 
It would have been different if the window 
had been open or unfastened, but every 
window and door was bolted and barred ; 
so I hope, sir, you will be careful what you 
do, for there is some witchcraft about this.” 

D’Artagnan, paying little attention to 
Planchet’s warnings, ran into the room, 
found the letter, which he opened, and 
saw it was from Madame Bonacieux, and 
ran as follows :— 

«We wish to thank you personally for 
the great service you have rendered us. 
Go about ten o’clock this evening to St. 
Cloud, and wait in front of the pavilion 
which stands at the corner of M. d’Estrées’ 
house.—C. B,” 

D’Artagnan read this note with a thrill 
of joy, for this was his first love-letter. 

“ Well, sir,” said Planchet, who was 
watching his master’s face anxiously, “am 
I not right? Isit not bad news of some 
sort?” 

_ “Not at all, Planchet; very much the 
contrary. Here’s a crown to drink my 
health.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, sir, and I 

-can only say that I am entirely at your 
service. Still, letters which manage to 
come in through closed doors must—” 

“ Must fall from heaven, Planchet, they 
fall from heaven.” 

“Well, your honour is pleased with 

this letter, then ?”’ 

“Tam the happiest of men, my dear 
Planchet.” 

“ May I now be permitted to retire for 
the night, sir?” 

“Certainly you may.” 

“ May Heaven shower its blessings on 
you, sir; still there is something queer 
about this letter;” and still murmuring 
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and shaking his head, Planchet left the 
room with an air of suspicion which even 
the generosity of his master had not 
entirely dispelled. 

Left to himself, D’Artagnan read the 
note several times over and kissed it 
repeatedly. At last he went to bed and 
dreamt golden dreams. 

Next morning at seven o’clock he rose 
and summoned Planchet, who had to be 
called twice before he opened the door, 
and his face still showed signs of anxiety. 

“ Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, “I shall 
probably be out all day, so you may con- 
sider yourself free till seven o’clock this 
evening; but punctually at seven you 
must be here with two horses, ready 
saddled.” 

“T see,” said Planchet, “ we are going 
off again to have some more holes made 
through us!” 

“ Don’t forget your musket and pistols.” 

“ Ah, didn’t I say so?” cried Planchet ; 
“this is the result of that cursed letter.” 

“ Don’t fret yourself, you stupid! This 
is only a pleasure party.” 

“Oh, yes; the same kind of pleasure 
party we had the other day, when it rained 
bullets and hailed daggers.” 

“You needn’t come, unless you like, 
Planchet; I’ll go without you. I would 
sooner go alone than have a nervous 
companion.” 

“You can hardly call me that, sir, for 
you know what I can do.” 

“Yes; but I began to think you must 
have lost all your courage in the last 
expedition.” 

“You will see, sir, when the occasion 
arises, there will still be some left. But 
I do hope, sir, you will not be too waste- 
ful of our resources, and then they will 
last all the longer.” 

“Then you think you have a little 
courage left for this evening?” 

“IT hope so, sir.” 

“Very well, then; I shall depend upon 

ous: 

“T shall be ready at the hour you have 
named, sir; but I did not know that you 
had more than one horse in the stables.” 

“There may not be more than one 
horse at present, but there will be four 
this evening.” 

“Oh! I see; then we went to England 
to get remounts ?””’ 

“ Exactly so,” said D’Artagnan, and, 
nodding pleasantly to Planchet, he left 
the house. 
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At the door he encountered M. Bona-|hide anything from you. Yes! some one 
cieux. D’Artagnan did not wish to stop; was looking out for me, and was no doubt 
and speak to him, but the draper was so | very anxious for my return.” 
polite and obsequious that our hero felt} A slight shade of suspicion passed over 
obliged to halt and say a few words.|Bonacieux’s face, but so slight that 
Besides, it was quite natural that|D’Artagnan did not notice it. 
D’Artagnan should be considerate to a| ‘And now I suppose we are going to 
man whose pretty wife had arranged a|have the reward of our constancy!” said 
meeting with him that same evening, so|the draper, in a slightly sarcastic tone, 
our hero made up his mind to be agree-| which, however, D’Artagnan did not 
able to him. notice any more than he had remarked 

The undeserved arrest and imprison-|the look of suspicion which had clouded 
ment of the unlucky draper naturally | the draper’s face a moment before. 
became the topic of conversation. M.| “I hope your predictions will be ful 
Bonacieux, who did not know that filled,” said D’Artagnan, laughing. 
D’Artagnan had overheard his conversa- | “Tam only trying to find out whether 
tion with the man of Meung, related to| you are likely to be late this evening.” 
his young tenant the indignities he had| ‘ What do you want to know that 
had to endure at the hands of that monster | for?” asked D’Artagnan; “are you going 
M. Laffemas, whom he stigmatized as the | to sit up for me?” 

Cardinal’s executioner. And he went on} “QOh,no! The fact is that since I was 
to regale D’Artagnan with a description | arrested and my house robbed, I never 
of the Bastille, the bolts and bars, the|hear the door open, especially at night, 
cells and dungeons, the iron gratings and | without trembling. What the devil can 
instruments of torture. you expect? You see I am nota fighting 

D’Artagnan listened to him patiently, | man.” 
and when he had finished, asked him,— “Very well, don’t be agitated if you 

“Do you know who carried off Madame | hear me coming in between two or three 
Bonacieux? for I cannot forget that it|in the morning; for all I know I may not 
was that unlucky affair which led to the | come back at all to-night.” 
pleasure of making your acquaintance.” At these words the draper turned so 

“Ah!” said Bonacieux, “they have|pale that D’Artagnan could not help 
been very careful not to tell me anything, |noticing it, and asked what was the 
and my wife, too, has sworn to me by all | matter 





that is sacred that she knows nothing} “Nothing,” said Bonacieux, “nothing, 
about it. But what has become of you, | but since my recent troubles I have been 
all this time? ” asked Bonacieux, good- | at times seized with a feeling of faintness 
humouredly. “I have neither seen you|anda shivering fitcomeson. Itis nothing 
nor your friends for ever so long, and I/to be anxious about. Pray go and enjoy 
have been wondering where you collected | yourself.” 
all the dust and dirt which I saw Planchet| “Oh, Iam enjoying myself thoroughly.” 
scraping off your boots.” “ Don’t be in a hurry, the evening has — 
“The fact is, my dear Bonacieux, my |still to come.” 
friends and I have been on a journey, and| “True, but it will come allin good time, 
I have only just come back.” and perhaps you are going to enjoy your- 
“ Did you go far from Paris?” self, too. Very likely Madame Bonacieux 
“Oh dear no, not very far—a matter | will come and pay you a visit.” 
of forty leagues or so. We went with| “ Madame Bonacieux is not free this 
M. Athos to Forges, where he was going |evening,” said her husband gravely. 
to take the waters, and there I left my |‘: She is on duty at the palace.” 
friends.” “T am sorry for you, my friend, very 
“ Ah! and you have had to come back,” | sorry, for when I am happy, I like every- 
said M. Bonacieux, with a roguish wink. | body else to be happy; but this does not 
“TI see,a smart young fellow like you was | seem to be possible.” 
not allowed to remain away from his lady| And our hero went off laughing at his 
love for long! and so some one was wait- | own jest, the true significance of which he 
ing impatiently for your return, was she?” | thought was only known to himself. 
“Upon my honour,” said D’Artagnan,} ‘Laugh while you may,” said Bona- 
laughing, “I see it is no use trying to|cieux, in a sepulchral tone. 
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But D’Artagnan was too far off to hear | ferentes,’ which may be rendered, ‘ Distrust 


what he said, and if he had heard, it would 
have made no impression upon him in 
his exalted frame of mind. 

He now made his way to de Tréville’s 
residence for he had much to tell him, as 
his visit of the evening before was only a 
short and hurried one. 

He found de Tréville in high good 
humour. The King and Queen had been 
very gracious to him at the ball. The 
Cardinal, on the other hand, had been in a 
very bad temper, and had left the ball- 
room at one o’clock in the morning, 
excusing himself on the score of indis- 
position. But their Majesties did not 
reach the Louvre till six. 

“ Now,” said de Tréville, lowering his 
voice, and looking round to make sure 
that they were alone and could not be 
overheard, “now, let us hear all about 
your adventures, for I can’t help thinking 
that the success of your expedition has a 
good deal to do with the King’s cheerful- 
ness, the Queen’s happy looks, and the 
discomfiture of the Cardinal; but you 
will have to be careful what you do, for 
you are in a dangerous position.” 

“What have I to fear?” replied 
D’Artagnan, “now that I am so fortunate 
as to have gained the favour of their 
Majesties ?” 

** Nevertheless, believe me you are in the 
greatest peril, for the Cardinal is not a 
man to forget any one who has crossed 
him in his designs, and it seems to me 
that I know a certain young Gascon who 
Las more than once stood in his way and 
upset his plans.” 

_ “Do you suppose that the Cardinal 
knows all that one does, and is aware that 
-I have been to London?” 

“To London! and so you have been 
to London! And is it from London that 
you have brought back that beautiful 
diamond that I see sparkling on your 
hand? Beware how you accept presents 
from an enemy. Is there not a Latin 
verse very a propos of this? Nowlet me 
see—” . 

“ Very likely,” said D’Artagnan, whose 
teachers had never succeeded in getting 
him to learn even the rudiments of that 
language, “it is very possible that there 
may be.” 

_T know there is a verse on the subject,” 
_ saidde Tréville. ‘I remember M. Benser- 
ade gave me the quotation the other day. 
Ah! I have it :—‘ Timeo Danaos et dona 
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an enemy who offers you presents. 

“This diamond has not been given me 
by an enemy, sir,” said D’Artagnan ; “ it 
was a present from the Queen.” 

“From the Queen!” said de Tréville, 
somewhat surprised ; “ by my faith, you 
have received a Royal gift, which must 
be worth a thousand pistoles at the very 
least. By whose hand did the Queen 
send you this?” 

“« She gave it to me herself.” 

“ When and where did this happen?” 

“In the room adjoining the apartment 
where her Majesty attired herself for the 
ball.” 

“‘ How did she give it to you?” 

«« She gave me her hand to kiss, and left 
this ring in my hand.” 

*“‘ So you have kissed the Queen’s hand.” 

“ Her Majesty graciously permitted me 
to do so.” 

‘“‘ Was any one present ?” 

“No one saw what happened, sir;” 
and then D’Artagnan explained what had 
occurred. 

“Oh, these women, these women!” 
cried the old soldier, “ how fond they are 
of romance and mystery. So you only 
saw her arm, and would not recognize 
her if you met her again, nor would she 
recognize you.”—“ No, I suppose not; 
except by this diamond.” 

“ Now, listen,” said de Tréville, “I am 
going to give you a piece of friendly 
advice.” —* I shall be very happy to hear 
it,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“Well, then, go at once to the nearest 
jeweller and sell that ring for the best 
price you can get. Even if he bea Jew, 
he cannot give you less than eight hun- 
dred pistoles. The money cannot be 
identified, but the ring could be, and might 
bring ruin upon you.” 

“What! sell this ring! 
her most gracious Majesty. 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“Well, you area foolish boy; but, at 
any rate, wear it with the diamond turned 
inwards, so that it will not attract atten- 
tion; for every one knows that no poor 
Gascon could have inherited such a ring, 
and they will naturally ask questions.” 

“Do you really think that I am in 
danger?” asked D’Artagnan. 

‘“ Belleve me when I tell you that a 
man sleeping over a mine, to which a 
match has been applied, is safer than 
you are.” 


The gift of 
Never!” 


I 
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“The devil he is!” said D’Artagnan. 
“Then what had I better do, sir?” 

“You must be ever on your guard, 
for the Cardinal has a good memory and 
a far-reaching arm. You may be sure 
that some day you will feel the force of it.” 

“ Why, what will he do?” 

“ How can I tell? There are a thou- 
sand devilish tricks he is capable of 
devising. For instance, you might be 
arrested at any time!” 

“What! Arrest a guard in the King’s 
service!” 

“ Faith! why not? They did not hesi- 
tate to arrest Athos. You may trust the 
experience of one who has been at Court 
for thirty years. Do not flatter yourself 
that you are safe; that would be a fatal 
mistake, but look out for enemies on every 
side. If any one seeks a quarrel with you, 
keep out of his way, even if it be a child 
ten years old. If any one attacks you by 
night or day, beat a hasty retreat. If you 
are crossing a bridge, test every plank 
and make sure that none will give way under 
your weight. If you are passing a house 
where building is in progress, take care a 
brick does not fall on your head. If you 
are coming home late at night, see that 


your attendants are well armed, and close | 


at your side—that is if you can trust 
them? In fact, you must be suspicious 
of every one, be it your friend, your 
brother, or your mistress—especially your 
mistress.” 

D’Artagnan coloured. 

“My mistress!” he repeated; “ why 
my mistress more than anybody else?” 

“ Because the Cardinal’s favourite game 
is to make use of women to betray their 
lovers. There are women who will sell 
you for ten pistoles. Take, for example, 
Delilah! You have read the Scriptures, 
I suppose?” 

D’Artagnan thought of the appointment 
he was going to keep that evening with 
Madame Bonacieux; but, in justice to 
our hero, we must say he never for a 
moment entertained the slightest suspicion 
as to the good faith of his lady love. 

«« By the way,” said Tréville, “what has 
become of your three companions ?” 

“T was just going to ask you, sir, if 
you had had any news of them? All I 
know is that I had to leave them at 
various places on the road. Porthos at 
Chantilly, where he got embroiled with a 
stranger and had to fight a duel; Aramis 
at Crévecceur, after he had been wounded 
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by a ball in the shoulder; and Athos at 
Amiens, where he was arrested on the 
charge of uttering false coin.” 

“ Just imagine that,” said de Tréville, 
“and how did you manage to escape?” 

“Only by a miracle, for I got a sword 
thrust in the chest from the Count de ~ 
Wardes. However, eventually I left him 
half dead on the road near Calais.” 

“What! de Wardes! He is one of 
the Cardinal’s agents, and a cousin of 
Rochefort’s. Now, I will tell you what 
I think you had better do.” 

“ What is that, sir?” 

“ While the Cardinal is looking for you 
in Paris, you might start off quietly on 
the road to Picardy, and find out what . 
has become of your three companions. I 
think they deserve some little attention 
on your part.” 

“Very well, sir, I will start to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ? Why not to-night?” 

“ Because this evening I have a very 
pressing engagement in Paris.” 

“Ah! some love affair, I suppose. 
Again I say beware! for it is woman that 
is the ruin of us, and will ever be so. 
Take my advice and start to-night.” 

“‘ Quite impossible, sir.” 

“ Have you pledged yourself to meet 
some one this evening ?’’—“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then there is no help for it. But 
promise me that, if you are still alive 
to-morrow morning, you will at once start 
in search of your companions.” 

“I promise faithfully to do so.’ 

“ Are you in need of money ?” 

“T have still fifty pistoles, which I 
think is as much as I shall want.” 

« And your companions ?” 

“ They ought to have enough still, for 
we started from Paris with seventy- -five 
pistoles each in our pockets.” 

“I suppose I shall see you before you 
start?”—“No, I think not, sir, unless — 
anything unforeseen occurs.’ 

“Very well. Good-bye, and good luck 
to you.” —* Thank you, sir.’ 

And D’Artagnan bowed and took leave 
of de Tréville, much pleased with the 
interest the commander seemed to take in © 
the success of his exploits. He stopped 
at the quarters of his three comrades to 
inquire, and found that none of them had — 
returned, nor their valets. As he passed | 
the guards’ quarters he looked into the 
stables. Three horses out of the four — 
had already arrived, much to Planchet’s — 
astonishment, and he was engaged in 
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grooming them when D’Artagnan came 
in. 

“Ah! sir,” said Planchet, “I am glad 
to see you.” 

“ And why so, Planchet ?” 

“T want to speak to you about our land- 
lord, Bonacieux. Do you feel you can trust 
him, sir ?”—“ No, I can’t say I do.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, sir.” 

“ Why do you ask the question?” 

“Because when you were talking to 
him, I was watching his face, and I saw a 
very unpleasant look in it.”—* Rubbish!” 

“Very likely you did not notice it, sir, 
you were so taken up with that letter. 
But I was watching him carefully, for I 
was already uneasy about that letter, which 
appeared in such a queer way.” 

“And what conclusion have you come 
to ?”—“‘ That he is a treacherous villain, 
sir. I also noticed that after you left the 
house, M. Bonacieux took his hat, closed 
his door, and started off at a run in the 
opposite direction.” 

“ H’m, that does look a little queer; 
but never mind, we won’t pay our rent 
until all this has been properly explained.” 

“You make light of it, sir. But itisa 
serious matter.”—“‘ What do you expect 
me to do, Planchet ?” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to give up this 
evening’s excursion ?”—“Certainly not, 
Planchet. Bonacieux or no Bonacieux, 
I mean to keep the appointment as given 
to me in this letter which you are so 
suspicious about.” 

** Are you really determined to go, sir?” 

“Quite; mind you are ready here at six 
o'clock. I shall come and call for you.” 

When Planchet saw it was useless to 
try to dissuade his master, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and resumed the grooming of 
the horses. 

Then D’Artagnan, who, after all, was 
- not absolutely reckless, thought he had 
better not. return to his apartments at 
present; so went and dined with a Gascon 
priest, who, as the reader will remember, 
once gave breakfast to him and his three 
comrades, when their finances were at a 
low ebb. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE PAVILION 


x. nine that evening D’Artagnan 
u 


went to the guards’ stables, and 
nd Planchet ready and equipped for 


the expedition. All four horses had 
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‘arrived by this time. D’Artagnan took 
-his sword and put two pistols into his 
‘holster. 

Then they both mounted and started 
off. The night was now advanced, and 
there was no one about to see them depart. 
'Planchet rode a few paces behind his 
master. They crossed the quays, left 
Paris by the gate of La Conférence, and 
followed the road to St. Cloud, which in 
those days was a much more picturesque 
one than it is now. 

Before they left Paris, Planchet kept 
at a respectful distance behind his master, 
but as soon as they got out into the wild, 
unfrequented ways, he instinctively rode 
closer to him, and by the time they 
plunged into the Bois de Boulogne, they 
were riding side byside. For the waving 
of the branches of the trees and the 
weird shadows they formed in the moon- 
light made Planchet quite uneasy. 

D’Artagnan could not help noticing 
his valet’s agitation, and said at last,— 

“Ts there anything the matter with you, 
Planchet ?”—“ Nothing, sir; only when 
I am among these huge great trees, I feel 
as if I were in church.” 

“Why is that ?””—“ Because one does 
not dare to talk above a whisper.” 

“ Why shouldn’t we talk aloud ?» What 
are you afraid of ?” 

“ Of being overheard.” 

“ Afraid of being overheard! Why, our 
conversation is quite harmless; no one 
could object to it.” 

“Ah! sir,” replied Planchet, who 
could not shake off his uneasiness, “that 
Bonacieux has a very disagreeable ex- 
pression about his eyes, and a look which 
I think means mischief.” 

“What the devil makes you keep on 
worrying about Bonacieux ?” 
“IT can’t help it, can 1?” 
“You're getting quite 

Planchet.” 

“‘ Cowardice is one thing, your honour, 
and caution is another. Caution is a 
virtue.” 

“Oh! it’s only that you’re virtuous, I 
see, Planchet.” 

* Look there, sir; isn’t that the glint 
of a musket barrel I see in the moonlight? 
We had better keep well out of sight.” 

“ Good heavens!” murmured D’Artag- 
nan, who thought of de Tréville’s warn- 
ing words, “this fellow will end by making 
a coward of me, too,” and he put his horse 
into a trot. 


a coward, 


IIo 


Planchet followed his master as closely 
as possible. 

“ Are we going to travel like this all 
night, sir?’ he asked presently. 

“ No, Planchet, you have reached your 
destination.” 

“ And how about you, sir?” 

“J am going a little further on.” 

“ And am I going to be left here alone, 
sir ? ’’—“ Why, are you afraid?” 

“No, but you see, sir, this is a cold 
night; and a chill brings on rheumatism, 
and a rheumatic servant is not of much 
use, particularly if he has to keep up 
with a master as active as you are.” 

“Well! if you feel the cold so much, 
Planchet, you had better go into one of 
those taverns down there, and look out for 
me at six o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ T have spent the crown you gave me 
this morning, sir, and haven’t got a sou 
left in case I want something to keep out 
the cold.” 

“ Well, here’s half a pistole. Look out 
for me to-morrow morning.” So saying, 
D’Artagnan dismounted, threw the reins 
to Planchet, gathered his cloak about 
him, and disappeared in the darkness. 

“The deuce take it, but I am cold,” 
said Planchet, as soon as his master was 
out of sight; and seeing a small house 
which looked like a village tavern, he 
made his way to it and knocked at the 
door. 

Meanwhile our hero struck into a bye- 
path through the forest, instead of taking 
the high road, and soon reached St. Cloud. 
Then, going to the back of the Chateau, 
he followed a narrow lane, and in a few 
minutes reached the pavilion chosen for 
the meeting. 

It was situated in a secluded spot at 
the angle of a high wall which ran 
along one side of this lane, and on the 
other side there was a hedge, behind 
which stood a little cottage in a garden. 
As no signal had been arranged between 
them by which he could announce his 
arrival, there was nothing for it but to 
wait patiently. 

The silence was profound, and any one 
would have thought Paris was at least a 
hundred miles away. 

D’Artagnan. leant against the hedge, 
and gazed into the darkness which sur- 
rounded him. The garden and cottage 
were just visible ; beyond there was only 
a misty veil, which enshrouded the great 
city—that inferno, of which nothing was 
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visible except a few points of light which 
glimmered fitfully in the distance. 

But D’Artagnan was in too happy a 
vein to be depressed by his gloomy sur- 
roundings; all he cared for was that the 
hour of meeting was close at hand, and he 
was happy. Ina few minutes the deep 
bells of St. Cloud slowly sounded the hour 
of ten. There was something solemn, 
even melancholy, in the tone of these 
bells, as they rang out into the darkness 
of the night; but each stroke, which 
went to make up the hour for which 
the young man was waiting, was like a 
pean of joy to him. His eyes were 
now fixed in eager expectation on the 
little pavilion, the shutters of which 
were all closed except one on the first 
floor. 

From this window the rays of a lamp 
fell softly on the foliage outside. Doubt- 
less, it was there the pretty Madame 
Bonacieux was waiting for him. Happy 
in this belief, D’Artagnan stood patiently 
for half an hour gazing up at this window, 
through which he could distinguish part 
of the gilded ceiling. When the bells of 
St. Cloud chimed the half-hour, D’Artag- 
nan felt a cold shiver run through his 
veins, without exactly knowing why— 
perhaps the chilly night air was affecting 
him, and producing presentiments of evil 
which had no real foundation. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that — 
he might have been mistaken as to the 
hour mentioned in the letter; perhaps he 
was expected at eleven o'clock. So he 
went nearer to the window and, by the 
light which fell from it, he re-read the 
letter. He had made no mistake—ten 
o’clock was the hournamed. He took up 
his former position, but the continued 
silence and the prolonged suspense were | 
becoming intolerable. The bells rang out 
eleven o'clock. D’Artagnan was now in 
despair, and began to think that his lady 
love must have met with some disaster. — 
So he clapped his hands three times— — 
which is a common signal with lovers— _— 
but there was no answer, not even an — 
echo. Suddenly it occurred to him that 
perhaps the young woman had been over- — 
come by sleep while waiting forhim, sohe — 
attempted to climb the wall, but could find _ 
no foothold. His eyes fell on the trees, 
whose leaves were shining in the lam . “4 
light, and he thought, by climbing on to 
one of the branches, he might be able to 
see into the room. The tree was not — 
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difficult to climb, our hero was young and 
active, and was soon among the branches. 

From this coign of vantage he could see 
plainly into the room, and what a terrible 
sight it was that met his eyes, for the soft 
lamplight revealed to him a scene of un- 
imaginable confusion. One of the win- 
dows had been broken in; the door had 
been forced open, and was hanging on its 
hinges all shattered to pieces; the table, 
which had been spread with a luxurious 
supper, had been overturned; the decanters 
had been smashed to atoms, and the floor 
was strewn with the contents of the 
dishes ; everything pointed to the fact that 
there had been a recent and desperate 
struggle. D’Artagnan thought he could 
even distinguish fragments of clothing, 
and bloodstains upon the white tablecloth 
and curtains. 

It was with a beating heart that he 
descended from the tree, and searched for 
further traces of the tragedy which he 
feared had taken place. By the faint 
light, which still fell from the window, 
D’Artagnan now noticed what he had not 
at first thought of looking for, viz. that 
the ground had been trampled in all direc- 
tions by men and horses; there were also 
marks of carriage wheels, which had sunk 
deep into the soft earth. The carriage, 
apparently, had only come as far as the 
pavilion, and then returned to Paris. 

After searching for some time, D’Artag- 
nan discovereda woman’s glove. Although 
it was torn and soiled by the mud where 
it fell, he could see that it was a new 
glove, and it still exhaled a perfume which 
seemed familiar to him. Each fresh dis- 
covery increased our hero’s anxiety. The 
tension and suspense brought beads of 
perspiration to his brow, and made his 

breath come quick and short. It was in 
vain he tried to persuade himself that 
Madame Bonacieux might not be involved 
at all in the tragedy which had just been 
enacted ; in vain he told himself that she 
might have been detained in Paris by her 
duties, or perhaps by her husband's 
jealousy. It was in vain he combated 
the gloomy presentiments that oppressed 
his soul; for there are moments in our 
lives when nothing can dispel forebodings 

which tell us disaster is at hand. 

In frenzied haste D’Artagnan ran along 
the high road till he came to the ferry, 
and there he questioned the ferryman, 
who told him that, at about seven o’clock 
that evening, he had conducted across the 
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river a young woman who was enveloped 
in a black cloak, and seemed desirous of 
concealing her identity. But, in spite of 
her precautions, he could not help seeing 
that she was young and pretty. 

Of course, in those days, as now, there 
were plenty of pretty women who went 
to St. Cloud and did not wish to be 
recognized, but D’Artagnan had little 
doubt that Madame Bonacieux was the 
lady described by the ferryman. 

He was now more than ever convinced 
that there had been foul play, so he 
hastened back to the Chateau. He thought 
perhaps something fresh might have hap- 
pened during his absence which would 
throw some light on the mystery. 

The road was still deserted, the same 
soft light shone from the window. 
D’Artagnan suddenly thought of the 
apparently deserted cottage; some one 
might live there who had perhaps seen 
or heard something, and who might, 
therefore, be able to give him a clue. 

The garden gate was closed, but he 
leapt over the hedge, and, in spite of the 
barking of a dog who was chained up, he 
approached the cottage door and knocked. 

At first no one answered, as profound 
a silence seemed to reign here as in the 
pavilion ; in desperation, he again knocked, 
and with greater violence. 

Then he thought he heard a slight 
noise inside, as if some one was moving 
who was afraid of being heard, so he 
begged for admittance in imploring tones, 
assuring the inmates he would do them 
no harm. 

At last an old worm-eaten shutter was 
cautiously opened, but closed again 
instantly, as soon as the light of a flicker- 
ing lamp had revealed D’Artagnan’s 
sword and pistols. 

However, D’Artagnan had had time to 
catch a glimpse of an old man’s face. 

“In Heaven’s name,” he cried, “do 
not refuse to listen to me. I am in the 
greatest distress. Please tell me if you 
have seen or heard anything unusual this 
evening ? Speak, I implore you?” 

Again the window opened slowly, and 
the same face appeared, looking pale and 
frightened. 

D’Artagnan then briefly told his story, 
without mentioning any names. He told 
the old man how he had arranged to meet 
a young woman at this pavilion, that she 
had not come at the time appointed, how 
he had climbed a lime-tree and had thus 
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been enabled to see in at the window, and 
then ‘he described the scene of disorder 
which had met his eyes. 

The old man listened in silence till 
D’Artagnan had finished his story, and 
then shook his head mournfully. 

“ Well, what have you got to say?” 
cried D’Artagnan; “in Heaven’s name, 
tell me what you know.” 

“ Ask me no questions, sir,” replied the 
old man; “no good can come of it, even 
if I do tell you what I know.” 

“ Then you do know something,” cried 
D’Artagnan. “Only tell me what you 
have seen,” he continued, throwing him a 
pistole, “and I give you my word as a 
gentleman that you shall in no way 
suffer.” 

The old man was touched with the grief 
in D’Artagnan’s face, and, in a low voice, 
he told him the following story :— 

“Tt was nearly nine o’clock, when I 
heard a noise in the road, and I was 
wondering what it could be, when some 
one came to my gate and tried to get in. 
As I am a poor man, and am therefore 
not afraid of robbers, I went down and 
opened the gate, when I saw three men 
standing a little way off. There was a 
carriage and horses waiting under the 
trees, and three saddle-horses, which evi- 
dently belonged to the three men, who 
were in riding dress. 

“ «What can I do for you, my good 
sirs?’ I cried. 

“* Haven’t you got a ladder to lend 
us?’ said one, who appeared to be the 
leader of the party. 

“¢ Ves, sir; I have one, which I use for 
gathering my fruit with.’ 

«‘¢ Lend it us, then, and here’s a crown 
for your trouble. Now, remember, if you 
say one word about what you see or hear, 
you are a dead man.’ 

“With these words, he threw me a 
crown, which I pocketed, and they went 
off with my ladder. 

“As soon as they had gone, I shut the 
gate and re-entered the cottage, but 
immediately slipped out by a back door, 
and, stealing along in the shadow of the 
hedge, concealed myself in that clump of 
elder. From there I could see and hear 
everything. 

“The carriage moved slowly sa as to 
make as little noise as possible, and as 
soon as it was in front of the pavilion, a 
little dark man, stout and elderly, stepped 
out and carefully climbed the ladder, 
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peeped in at the window of the pavilion, 
and coming down as quietly as he had 
gone up, whispered to the others, ‘It is 
she.’ 

“Immediately the leader, who hadspoken 
to me before, approached the door of the 
pavilion, opened it with a key he had 
with him, closed the door after him, and 
was lost to sight. Meanwhile the other 
two began to climb the ladder. The little 
stout man remained at the door, while the 
coachman looked after the carriage, and 
a groom held the saddle-horses. 

“Suddenly I heard loud shrieks from 
the pavilion, and a woman appeared at 
the window who looked as if she would 
throw herself out; but when she saw the 
other men coming up the ladder, she fell 
back, and the two men climbed in at the 
window. Then I saw no more, but I 
could hear the crash of falling furniture, 
and distinguish the woman’s voice calling 
for help. But her cries were soon stifled, 
and then I saw two men at the window 
carrying her in theirarms. They brought 
her down the ladder and put her in the 
carriage, and the little stout man got in 
with her. 

‘“‘ The leader, who was the last to leave 
the pavilion, closed the window and soon 
after appeared below, and as soon as he 
saw that the woman was in the carriage, 
and that his comrades were already in the 
saddle, he mounted his horse. Then the 
coachman, at a signal from him, drove off 
at full speed, and the three horsemen 
galloped after thecarriage. That wasall, 
and I have not seen or heard a thing since.” 

D’Artagnan’s worst presentiments had 
been confirmed by the old man’s story. 
He stood still in mute despair, struck 
dumb by the suddenness of the blow aad 
his own helplessness. 

“ But, my good sir, there is one thing 
that ought to be a comfort to you,” con- 
tinued the old man. “She is still alive, 
and may yet be rescued from the hands — 
of these villains.” 

*‘ Have you any idea who they were?” 

“T do not know at all.” 

“ Would you recognize their leader?” 

* I cannot say for certain.” 

“But he spoke to you,so you have 
some notion what he was like, I suppose?” 

“Do you wanta description of him, sir?” 

“ Yes, of course; what was he like?” i! 

“He was tall and swarthy, with black — 
moustaches and dark eyes, and general 
of distinguished appearance.” 
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“ That’s the man—the man of Meung 
—the devil who haunts me and ruins my 
life. Now describe the other.” 

“ Which other?” 

“ The little man you spoke of.” 

“Oh, he looked a common sort of 
fellow, and carried no sword, and the 
others did not seem to have much con- 
sideration for him.” 

“Some groom, I suppose. Poor girl, 
poor girl! what can they intend to do 
with her?”—“You have promised not 
to betray me,” said the old man. 

“You need not be afraid. I shall stand 
by my promise. You can depend upon 
the word of a gentleman.” 

So saying, D’Artagnan retraced his 
steps to the ferry, his mind full of bitter 
thoughts and sad misgivings. In vain he 
said to himself, that he might after all 
find Madame Bonacieux at the Louvre. 
Then he thought that perhaps she had 
other lovers, and that one of them in a fit 
of jealousy had carried her off. He was 
distracted with grief and despair, and 
longed for the assistance of his comrades, 
who, alas! had not yet returned. 

It was now past midnight, and Planchet 
had to be found. D’Artagnan went into 
several taverns, but there was no Planchet 
in any of them. He had been to five and 
was searching a sixth, when it occurred 
to him that he was running some risk of 
bringing suspicion on himself by such 
unusual conduct, and that as he had 
arranged to meet Planchet at six in the 
morning, he would probably find him at 
that time without any difficulty. 

Then it struck the young guardsman 
that by staying in the vicinity he might 
‘get some clue to the mysterious events of 
the night, so he entered the tavern, asked 
for a bottle of wine, and seated himself 
in a dark corner to wait for the dawn. 
But he was disappointed in his hopes of 
- hearing something that would be useful 
to him, for the conversations were chiefly 
those of workmen and grooms, inter- 
mingled with coarse jests and oaths, such 
as are usually heard in such distinguished 
‘society. So there was nothing for it but 
to sit quietly in his corner and, if possible, 
go tosleep. For D’Artagnan was only 
twenty years old, and at that age sleep 
is imperative, however desperate the situa- 
tion may be. ~ 

About six o’clock in the morning D’Ar- 
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toilette, and after satisfying himself that 
he had not been robbed during the night, 
and that his purse was in his pocket and 
his pistols in his belt, he started off once 
more to see if he could find Planchet. 
As luck would have it, the first thing he 
saw through the morning mist was his 
faithful valet standing at the door of a 
secluded tavern holding their two horses. 

Owing to the darkness and the position 
of the house, D’Artagnan had failed to 
see it the night before. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PORTHOS 


NSTEAD of going home, D’Artagnan 
hastened to de Tréville’s residence, 
and went straight up to his room. 

This time he was determined to tell him 
everything that had happened; for he would 
be able to give him good advice no doubt. 
Besides, as de Tréville saw the Queen 
nearly every day, he would perhaps be 
able to obtain some information from her 
as to the fate of the young woman who 
had suffered so much for her devotion to 
her mistress. 

De Tréville listened gravely to the 
young man’s story, which showed that 
he thought there was something more in 
this intrigue than a mere love affair. He 
heard D’Artagnan to the end, and then 
said, “I see plainly enough the Cardinal 
is at the bottom of all this.” 

“Then what is to be done?” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Nothing. The only thing you can do 
is to leave Paris as soon as possible. I 
will see the Queen and will tell her about 
the mysterious fate of the young woman, 
for I am sure she has not heard of it. 
Her Majesty will then be in a position to 
make inquiries, and by the time you come 
back, I may have something definite to 
tell you.” 

D’Artagnan knew that de Tréville was 
not aman to make vain promises; if he 
did make a promise, he would more than 
fulfil it. So our hero took leave of his 
patron with renewed spirits and hope for 
the future. And de Tréville, who had a 
real affection for the gallant, stout-hearted 
young fellow, pressed his hand warmly, 
and gave him God-speed. 

D’Artagnan was determined to act at 
once on the advice de Tréville had given 


tagnan awoke, not much refreshed by |him, and so he repaired straightway to his 
his fitful slumbers, He made a hurried|quarters in the Rue des Fossoyeurs to 
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journey. 

As he came near the house he recognized 
M. Bonacieux standing in the doorway 
in morning costume. The'‘sight of him 
recalled to D’Artagnan all that his shrewd 
valet had said on the subject of his for- 
bidding countenance, and this made him 
look at the draper with more attention 
than usual. In his somewhat yellow and 
wrinkled visage he could not help noticing 
an evil and menacing expression. His 
smile was not the smile of an honest man, 
it was only a mask to conceal the malice 
in his heart. 

At any rate, D’Artagnan felt a kind of 
repugnance which made him disinclined 
to stop and speak to the draper; but 
Bonacieux at once accosted him, as he 
had done the previous evening. 

‘“ By my faith, young man, it seems to 
me that we are having a festive time. 
Seven in the morning is a fine hour to 
come home and meet decent folk who are 
just beginning their day.” 

“Of course, we cannot all be models 
of virtue like you, Bonacieux. Besides, 
when a man has a young and pretty wife 
he finds his happiness at home. Now, 
isn’t that the truth ?” 

Bonacieux turned pale and 
grimly. 

“Ha, ha!” said he, “you are full of 
fun and gaiety, you are. But where on 
earth can you have been last night, my 
young master? ‘The lanes must have 
been rather muddy.” 

D’Artagnan looked down at his boots, and 
they certainly were muddy. At the same 
time he could not help noticing that the 
draper’s shoes and stockings were in the 
same plight. 

An idea suddenly struck D’Artagnan. 
The short, fat man who had been described 
to him as having been the first to climb 
the ladder and look in at the window of 
the pavilion might have been Bonacieux 
himself! Perhaps the husband had beena 
willing accomplice in his wife’s abduction. 

D’Artagnan was horribly tempted to 
seize the draper by the throat and strangle 
him on the spot, but he restrained him- 
self. Bonacieux saw the change come 
over his face, and would have stepped 
back, but the door prevented his doing so. 

“Tt is all very well to jest about my 
boots, my fine fellow, but it seems to me 
your shoes and stockings have been 
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you had been spending the night out too. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, a 
man of your age, and with such a pretty 
young wife.” 

«« Oh, dear, no,” said Bonacieux. ‘ The 
fact is, I went to St. Mandé yesterday, to 
arrange about a servant, for I must have 
one. The roads were very muddy, and I 
have not had time to get my shoes 
cleaned.” 

The place which Bonacieux mentioned 
as having been visited the day before was 
exactly in the opposite direction to 
St. Cloud, and this fact only confirmed 
D’Artagnan’s suspicions. However, he 
had one consolation, for if Bonacieux 
knew where his wife was, the secret might 
be wrested from him, even though ex- 
treme measures should have to be used. 
The first thing to be done was to make 
sure that Bonacieux did know. 

“Excuse me, my dear sir,” he said, 
“but may I ask you to permit me to take 
a glass of water in your room, for I am 
parched with thirst? You will pardon 
my taking this liberty ?” 

And, without waiting for a reply, 
D’Artagnan entered the house, and went 
into Bonacieux’s bedroom. One glance 
showed him that the bed had not been 
slept in that night, so it was pretty certain 
that the draper had not been in long. 
Most likely he had accompanied the party 
to the place where his wife was hidden. 

“Many thanks, Bonacieux,” said 
D’Artagnan, emptying his glass, “that’s 
all I wanted. And now I will go up to 
my room, and get Planchet to brush my 
boots, and when he has done that, I will 
send him to you to brush your shoes, if 
you like?” And he left the puzzled 
draper wondering what D’Artagnan’s 
strange conduct could mean. 

At the top of the stairs, our hero found 
Planchet, in a great state of excitement. 

“ Ah, sir!” he cried, as soon as he saw 
his master, ‘‘ there’s no end to our troubles. 
I thought you would never return.” 

“What is the matter now?” asked 
D’Artagnan. 

“Why, sir, you will never guess who 
has been here during your absence!” 

“ How long ago?” 

“About half an hour ago, while you 
were at M. de Tréville’s.” $3 

“Who has been here? Tell me at ~ 
once.”— Monsieur de Cavois.” 

“Do you mean the Captain of the 


equally badly treated. They look as if |Cardinal’s Guards? ”—* Yes, sir!” 
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“ Do you suppose he came to arrest 
me ?”—*“ TJ shouldn’t be at all surprised; 
though he had a very pleasant manner.” 

“« Was he very pleasant, then?” 

* He seemed to be too polite altogether, 
sir.”—“ Really!” 

“He said he came on behalf of his 
Eminence to ask after your Honour’s 
health, and to beg you to permit him to 
conduct you to the Palais-Royal.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“T said it was impossible, as you were 
not at home, as he could see for himself.” 

“* What did he reply?” 

“ He hoped you would not fail to call 
upon him during the day. Then he 
whispered to me in a low voice, ‘ Tell 
your master that the Cardinal has a great 
regard for him, and this interview may 
lead to his advancement.’” 

“ The Cardinal has not set his snare so 
skilfully as I should have expected.” 

“‘] saw the snare, sir, and replied that 
you would be greatly disappointed that 
you were not at home to receive his visit. 
‘Where has your master gone?’ asked 
M. Cavois. ‘To Troyes, in Champagne,’ 


I replied. ‘And*‘when did he start?’ 
asked M.Cavois. ‘ Yesterday evening,’ 
said I.” 


“ Planchet,” interrupted D’Artagnan, 
“you are a smart fellow.” 

“You see, sir, I thought that if you really 
wished to see M. Cavois, you would have 
an opportunity of contradicting my state- 
ment, and I alone would be responsible 
for saying you had gone away.” 

“Never mind, Planchet, your reputa- 
tion for veracity shall not suffer ; we shall 
start in a quarter of an hour.” 

“] think it is the best thing we can do, 

sir; and may I ask where we are going?” 
_ “Pardiew! we will go exactly in the 
opposite direction to that which you said 
I had taken. I should think you must be 
- anxious to know what has become of 
Grimaud, Mousqueton, and Bazin.” 

“ You are right, sir, and I am ready to 
start when you like. Country air will be 
pleasanter than the atmosphere of Paris.” 

“ Pack up what we want, then, and let 
us be off. I will just stroll out with my 
hands in my pockets, so that my real 
intentions will not be suspected. You 
can wait for me at the guards’ quarters. 
I have come to the same conclusion as 

ourself as to the character of our land- 
ord. There is no doubt but that he is a! 
contemptible villain.” 
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‘“‘T thought so all the time, sir, and felt 
sure you, too, would soon be convinced of 
it. You may always trust me to find out 
the villains; I can read their faces.” 

D’Artagnan set off alone as arranged, 
and first went to the quarters of his three 
friends to see if there was any news of 
them. But there was none. However, 
he found a letter awaiting Aramis. It 
was delicately perfumed and addressed in 
an elegant hand. This letter D’Artagnan 
took charge of. He then went straight to 
the guards’ quarters, where Planchet 
joined him ten minutes later. D’Artag- 
nan, to save time, had already saddled his 
own horse. 

‘“‘ Now, Planchet, saddle the other three 
horses and we will start.” 

“ Do you think, sir, we shall go faster 
with two horses each?” 

“No, stupid! but if we find any of 
our friends, we shall want more horses 
to bring us all back.” 

“I am sure I hope we shall find them, 
sir; we must trust in Providence.” 

“Amen!” said D’Artagnan, as he 
threw his leg across his horse. 

On leaving the guards’ quarters they 
took different roads. As _ previously 
arranged, D’Artagnan left Paris by the 
Gate of Villette, Planchet by that of 
Montmartre, and they met again as they 
entered Pierrefitte. 

Whether it was that their late experiences 
had made them more careful not to pro- 
voke hostilities with strangers, or that 
they were more fortunate, our travellers 
reached Chantilly without mishap, and 
dismounted at the hostelry of St. Martin of 
Tours, the same inn they had favoured 
on their first journey. 

The innkeeper, when he saw D’Artag- 
nan followed by a groom leading two 
horses, came out to meet the distinguished 
traveller at the door. 

Now, as they had travelled eleven 
leagues, D’Artagnan thought it time to 
stop and rest, whether Porthos were there 
or no, and he also thought it would be 
prudent not to be in too much haste to 
reveal the object of their journey. So he 
merely gave orders that the horses should 
be attended to, and entering the salon, 
called for a bottle of the best wine and 
ordered breakfast to be served ona liberal 
scale. 

The innkeeper, who was now convinced 
that his guest must be a man of great 
importance, begged that he himself might 
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have the honour of serving him, upon 
which D’Artagnan ordered a second glass 
and begged his host to fill one for him- 
self. 

“Permit me to drink to the success of 
your establishment,” said he, “a toast 
which no one can quarrel about. I don’t 
like drinking by myself, so please drink 
with me.” 

“Your Lordship does me much honour,” 
replied the innkeeper, “and I beg to 
thank you most kindly.” 

«“ Notatall, for I am as much interested 
in the prosperity of your inn as yourself. 
I travel a great deal on this road, and 
wish all the hostelries to flourish ; for is 
it not to my own advantage ?” 

“T think,” said the innkeeper, “that I 
have had the pleasure of seeing your 
honour before.” 

“Very likely, considering how often I 
have had to pass through Chantilly, 
though I have not always put up at the 
same hostelry. By the way, the last time 
I was here, a friend of mine,a Musketeer, 
had a dispute with some stranger, who 
insisted on quarrelling with him about 
some trifle, and fought a duel with him, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, sir, that was the case; I remember 
it perfectly. M. Porthos was the gentle- 
man your Lordship refers to.” 

“ Yes, of course. Pardieuw! 
harm has come to him?” 

“ Your honour remembers that he could 
not continue his journey?” 

“Yes, I know he was delayed. Hesaid 
he would rejoin us, but we have never 
heard of him since.” 

“He has done us the honour of staying 
here.” 

“How say you? 

‘Yes, sir; in this inn. 
rather anxious about it.” 

“ About what?” 

«About certain expenses which have 
been incurred.” 

“Oh, that will be all right. 
pay your bill.” 

““What you say is a great relief to my 
mind, sir, for we have been put to con- 
siderable expense ; and this morning the 
surgeon declared that if M. Porthos did 
not pay him, he should look to me for his 
fees, as it was I who called him in.’ 

“What! Is M. Porthos wounded, 
then ?””—“I really cannot say, sir.’ 

“You can’t tell me? You ought to 
know better than anybody!” 
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“ That’s true, but a man in my position 
must not say all he knows, especially 
when he has been warned that his ears 
may pay the penalty for his tongue!” 

“ Well, well; can I see M. Porthos?” 

“Certainly, sir. If you go upstairs, 
and knock at No. 1, you will find him; 
but take care to let him know it is you.” 

‘Why ?” 

“ Because you might get hurt.” 

“ How am I likely to get hurt ?” 

“If M. Porthos were to mistake your 
Lordship for one of the household, he 
might run you through the body or blow 
your brains out in a fit of rage.” 

“ What can you have done to make 
him behave in such a way?” 

“Oh, we have only asked him for 
money, sir.” 

“The devil! I understand it all now. 
M. Porthos resents any such demands; 
when he is short of money ; but he ought’ 
not to be so now.’ 

“That’s just what we thought, sir. 
As business is carried on very strictly 
here, and our accounts are made up every 
week, we sent our bill in as usual; but 
the result was very disagreeable, for at 
the first word that was said on the subject 
he told us to go to the devil! It is true 
he had been gambling the evening before.”, 

“ Gambling! with whom?” 

“ ] don’t know who it was exactly, sir, 
but a gentleman stopped here, and M. 
Porthos had a game of lansquenet with 
him.” 

“T see; and the silly fellow has lost 
everything, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir, everything, even his horse ; 
for when the stranger was going away, 
we noticed that his groom saddled M. 
Porthos’ horse. We ventured to call his 
attention to this, but he told us to mind 
our own business, as the horse belonged to 
him. We then informed M. Porthos of 
what was going on, but he only said that 
we were villains to doubt a gentleman’s 
word, and that.as the stranger said the 
horse was his, why, it must be so.” 

“ That’s just like Porthos,” murmured 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Then,” continued the innkeeper, “I 
suggested to him that, as we could not 
come to any satisfactory arrangement re- 
garding payment, I should be glad if he 
would transfer his patronage to mine host 
of the Golden Eagle. But M. Porthos 
merely said that,as my inn was the best,’ 
he meant to stay here. This answer was 
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circumstances compel us to take extra- 
ordinary measures.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“Only what my position as creditor 
justifies, sir.” 

“Go on.” 

“ Well, M. Porthos gave us a letter for 
this Duchess of his, and asked us to put 
it in the post. That was before his valet 
arrived ; so he was dependent on us for 


very flattering, so I did not insist on his 
leaving ; but I took the liberty of asking 
him to give up his room—which is the 
best in the house, sir—and to content 
himself with a small apartment on the 
third floor. M. Porthos refused, on the 
ground that he was expecting his mistress 
to arrive, and as she was one of the 
principal ladies of the Court, even the 
room which he was occupying was not 
good enough fora person of her exalted | doing his commissions.” 
rank. However, without disputing the; ‘ Well! what then?” 
truth of what he said, I still insisted on| ‘Instead of putting the letter in the 
his giving up the apartment ; upon which | post, I thought it safer to hand it to one 
he not only refused to discuss the matter | of my servants, who was going to Paris; 
with me, but took his pistol, and placing |and I instructed him to give it to the 
it on the table, declared that whoever | Duchess herself. We were only carrying 
again suggested that he should move to}|out M. Porthos’ wishes, as he had desired 
another apartment would have his brains |us to be very careful with this letter.” 
blown out for interfering in a matter} ‘ Well! goon.” 
which only concerned himself. So, after} ‘Now, sir, who do you think this great 
that, sir, no one has gone near him, except |lady is?’”,—“I don’t know, but I have 
his own valet.” heard M. Porthos mention her.” 
“What! Is Mousqueton here?” “Who do you think this pretended 
“Yes, sir; five days after your depar- | Duchess is ?” 
ture he returned in rather a battered con-| “I have told you already, I don’t know.” 
dition; no doubt he had met with some] “ Well, she is the wife of an attorney 
mishap on histravels. Unfortunately, he|at the Chatelet, sir, and her name is 
is even more obstinate than his master,| Madame Coquenard. She is fifty at ieast, 
and will listen to no reason. He does|but she is as jealous as if she were still 
not wait to ask for anything, but simply; young and beautiful. I thought it was 
takes what he wants.” rather curious that a Duchess should be 
“The fact is,” replied D’Artagnan, | living in the Rue aux Ours.” 
“that Mousqueton is a very intelligent| ‘ How did you find out all this?” 
man, and very sincerely devoted to his| ‘My messenger told me she was in 
master.” a perfect fury when she had read the 
_ “Very likely, sir; all I know is, that if|letter; she said that M. Porthos was a 
two or three more such devoted and in- | heartless villain, and that no doubt he had 
telligent valets turn up here, I shall be|been fighting about some other woman, 
ruined.” when he got wounded.” 
“Oh, no! M. Porthos will pay you all| ‘So he did get wounded ?”’ 
right.” “ Good Lord, I ought not to have men- 
“H’m!" said the innkeeper, shaking | tioned that!” 
his head doubtfully. “Then it is a fact that M. Porthos is 
_ You see, he is the favourite of a dis- | wounded.” 
tinguished lady, who will not let him get; ‘Yes, sir; but he made me promise 
into trouble for a trifling account like) not to say anything about it.” 
yours.” “ Why did he do that ?” 
“Tf only I dared tell you what I know] ‘“ Well! sir; the fact is that he had 
about that, sir!” boasted he would very soon finish off the 
“ What do you know ?” stranger, with whom he had quarrelled ; 
“Well! I may tell you I know who|whereas it happened that the stranger 
this distinguished lady is.” brought him to the ground almost imme- 
*‘ And how do you come to know this?” | diately. Now, as M. Porthos is a very 
“ Well, sir, I wonder if I can trust you| vain man, he does not wish anybody to 
not to betray me?” know that he has been wounded, except 
«Speak; I give you my word you shall | the Duchess, to whom he has related his 
not regret it.” adventure in the hope of enlisting her 
“Very well, sir. You know sometimes | sympathies,” 
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“So the wound is bad enough to keep 
him in bed, is it?” 

“‘ He received a desperate thrust, I can 
assure you, sir. Your friend must have a 
good constitution to have survived it.” 

“ Were you present, then?” 

“Yes! I followed them out of curiosity, 
and saw the fight, though they did not see 
me.”—“ What happened ?” 

“It did not last long, I can tell you, 
sir. They placed themselves on guard 
at once; the stranger made a feint, and 
then a thrust, with such lightning rapidity, 
that, before M. Porthos could recover 
himself, he had three inches of steel in his 
body. This brought him to the ground. 
The stranger instantly sprang forward 
and placed the point of his sword at 
M. Porthos’ throat. M. Porthos, seeing 
that the game was up, surrendered. Then 
the stranger asked him his name and, as 
soon as he found his adversary was not 
M. D’Artagnan, he helped him to rise, 
and escorted him to this inn; then, with- 
out another word, mounted his horse, and 
galloped out of sight.” 

“So it was M. D’Artagnan that he 
wanted to fight with ?” 

“It looks rather like it, sir.” 

“ And do you know what has become of 
him ?”’—“ No, sir; I had never seen him 
before, and I have never seen him since.” 

“Very well, now I know all I want. 
You say that M. Porthos’ room is No. 1 
on the first floor ?” 

“Yes, sir; itis the best in theinn. I 
could have let that room ten times over.” 

“Don’t fret yourself, it will be all 
right,” laughed D’Artagnan. “M. Porthos 
will pay you with the Duchess Coque- 
nard’s money.” 

“Well, sir, Duchess or no Duchess, 
it doesn’t matter to me, as long as she 
provides the money; but, unfortunately, 
she says she will not send him a farthing, 
as she is tired of his debts and his frivolous 
conduct.” 

“Did you give M. Porthos this mes- 
sage ?”—“ No! we took care not to do 
that; for he would have found out how 
we had sent his letter.” 

“So he is still expecting the money to 
come ?””—‘“ Yes. He wrote again yester- 
day, and this time his own servant posted 
the letter.” 

“Then you say that this pretended 
Duchess is old and ugly !"—* Fifty at 
least, sir, and nothing to recommend her 
at all, according to Pathaud’s account.” 
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“In that case, you may be sure she will 
soon relent, and, after all, M. Porthos 
cannot owe you such a very ‘large sum.’ 

“Not a largesum! Why, it comes to 
twenty pistoles already, not counting the 
surgeon’s fees; he doesn’t deny himself 
anything, and is evidently accustomed to 
good living.” 

«“ Well, if his mistress should throw him 
over, he will find other friends to help 
him, you may besure. So, my good host, 
you may supply him with everything he 
wants without any anxiety about payment.” 

“You have promised me, sir, not to say 
anything about the supposed Duchess or 
the result of the duel.” 

“That is quite settled. 
you my word.” 

“You see, sir, he would kill me, if he 
knew.”—* You need not be afraid, he is 
not such a fiend as he looks.” 

So saying, D’Artagnan went upstairs, 
leaving the innkeeper better satisfied 
about the only two things which seemed 
to trouble him—the payment of his bill 
and the safety of his person. 

At the top of the stairs, on a most con- 
spicuous door, No. 1 was painted large in 
black letters. D’Artagnan knocked, and 
on being told to enter, he opened the door 
and walked in. 

Porthos was lying in bed, and playing 
lansquenet with Mousqueton, to keep his 
hand in. A couple of partridges were 
roasting before the fire, and a very 
savoury odour was wafted from a stew- 
pan. On the side table and the chest of 
drawers stood a number of empty bottles, 

As soon as D’Artagnan appeared, 
Porthos gave a shout of delight, while 
Mousqueton respectfully rose, offered his 
seat to D’Artagnan, and proceeded to 
make a careful inspection of the good 
things he was cooking for their dinner. 

“My dear fellow, I am very glad to see 
you,” said Porthos, ‘though I cannot get 
up to welcome you.” ‘Then looking at 
D’Artagnan rather doubtfully, he added: 
“You know what has happened, I sup- 
pose?” —No!” 

“ Hasn’t the innkeeper told you?” 

“T asked if you were here, and came 
upstairs at once.” 

Porthos seemed much relieved. 

“Well, what is the matter with you, 
then?” asked D’ Artagnan. 

“T'll tell you all about it. I was 
making a lunge at my adversary, whom 


I have given 


|] had already wounded in three places; I 
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thought to finish him with one more, 
when my foot slipped on a stone, which 
brought me down and injured my knee.” 

“ How very unlucky !””—*“ By my faith, 
it was. But for this accident, I should 
have left the rascal dead on the field.” 

“ What has become of him, then?” 

“JT don’t know at all; he seemed to 
have had enough of it, for he went off 
without waiting for any more. Now 
about yourself, my dear D’Artagnan, 
what have you been doing ?”” 

“JT am sorry to see your injured knee 
obliges you to keep your bed,” said 
D’Artagnan, ignoring the question. 

“Oh! that’s nothing. I shall be up 
again in a day or two.” 

“ Why didn’t you get some conveyance 
to take youto Paris? It must have been 
very dull for you here.” 

“IT did think of it; but the truth is, I 
have something to confess to you.” 

* What's that ?”’—* Well, I was so terri- 
bly dull, as you say, that in order to pass 
the time, I got a gentleman who was travel- 
ling this way to throw dice with me. The 
result was. that my seventy-five pistoles 
passed from my pocket into his; and I 
gambled away my horse as well, which 
he took off with him. And now what 
about yourself, my friend ?” 

“What can you expect, my dear Por- 
thos? You can’t be lucky in everything. 
‘Unlucky at play, lucky in love ’—you 
know the proverb. You see, you are so 
lucky in love, that you must expect re- 
verses in play. After all, what does it 
matter? Your Duchess is. sure to come 
and help you out of your difficulties.” 

“1 certainly have the most desperately 
bad luck,’ said Porthos, in his casual 
raanner. “I wrote to her asking her to 
send me fifty louis or so, which I wanted 
urgently owing to my accident.” 

“ Well?’’"—** Well, she never answered 
my letter, so I suppose she has gone into 
the country.” 

“ You never heard from her ?”—* No, 
so I wrote again still more urgently. But 
now let ushear your news. I confess that 
I have been rather anxious about you.” 

“Your innkeeper seems to treat you 
very generously,” said D’Artagnan, point- 
ing to the dinner that was being cooked 
and at all the empty bottles. 

“Fairly well,” replied Porthos, “ but 


two or three days ago the impudent fellow | p 


brought up his bill, and I had to turn 
him out, bill and all, so I am standing 
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a sort of siege, and havo so far kept the 
enemy at bay; but I am armed and pre- 
pared for an attack at any moment.” 

“You seem to have made some success- 
ful sorties,” said D’Artagnan, pointing 
to the bottles and saucepans. 

“No, I cannot get up, owing to this 
unlucky sprain, but Mousqueton makes 
foraging expeditions and returns with 
supplies. By the way, Mousqueton, now 
reinforcements have arrived, you must—” 

‘“Mousqueton,” said D’Artagnan, “I 
want you to do something for me.” 

“ What is that, sir?” 

“T should like Planchet to have your 
receipt, for I may be besieged some day, 
and should like him to be able to manage 
for me as well as you do for your master.”’ 

“OQ Lord!” said Mousqueton, “no- 
thing is easier. You simply have to keep 
a sharp look out, that’s all. I was brought 
up in the country, and my father in his 
spare time was a bit of a poacher.” 

“And what did he do the rest of the 
time?” ; 

“‘ He carried on a business which I have 
always found very profitable.” 

«What is that ?” : 

“ Well, when the war between Catholics 
and Huguenots was at its height, and the 
Catholics were destroying the Huguenots 
and the Huguenots were destroying the 
Catholics, all in the name of religion, he 
adopted a mixed belief, which enabled 
him to pose, sometimes as a Catholic and 
sometimes as a Huguenot. Now, he used 
to walk behind the hedges which border 
the high roads with his gun over his 
shoulder, and as soon as he saw a 
Catholic coming along, he felt that 
he must support the Protestant faith. 
So, as soon as he got within ten paces of 
him he levelled his musket at him, and 
told him tohalt. The conversation which 
ensued always concluded by the traveller 
handing his purse over to my father in . 
order to save his own life. On the other 
hand, when he saw a Huguenot coming, he 
immediately became a zealous Catholic, 
and was himself surprised how he could 
ever have had any doubt about the 
superiority of our blessed faith. For, 
you must know, sir, that I am a Catholic. 
My father, true to his principles, made me 
a Catholic, and my brother a Huguenot.” 

« And what was the end of your worthy 
arent ?”” 

“Oh! it was a most unlucky business, 
sir. One day, in a narrow lane, he sud- 
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denly came face to face with a Huguenot 
and a Catholic, with whom he was already 
acquainted, and they recognized him. 
The result was that they both attacked 
him, and hanged him on atree: then they 
entered the tavern of the first village 
they arrived at, where my brother and I 
happened to be drinking, and began 
boasting of their exploit.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“Oh, we let them talk on, and waited 
till they left the tavern. As they went in 
opposite directions, my brother hid him- 
self on the road where the Catholic would 
pass, and I went after the Huguenot. 
Two hours afterwards we had finished 
the business, and settled both of them. 
We could not but admire the wisdom of 
our poor father, who had brought us up 
each to a different religion.” 

“ Your father seems to have been a very 
intelligent fellow, as you say. And you 
tell us that in his leisure time this brave 
man was a poacher?” 

“Yes, sir. From him I learnt how to 
lay a snare and sink a line. When I saw 
that our stingy host was going to feed us 
on coarse food, only fit for labourers, and 
quite unsuitable to delicate stomachs like 
ours, I thought I would turn my talents 
to account. So when I take a walk in 
his Royal Highness’s woods, I lay a few 
snares in the runs, and while I am re- 
clining on the banks of his Highness’s 
lakes, I sink a few lines. So now, thank 
the Lord, we have a sufficient supply of 
partridge, hare, carp, and eels, which are 
light and wholesome food, and suitable 
for an invalid.” 

“ But where do you get the wine?” 
said D’Artagnan. “Is that supplied by 
your host ?”’—“ Well, not exactly.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“He supplies it, but he doesn’t know 
he has that honour.” 

“You must explain yourself, Mous- 
queton, for you speak in riddles.” 

“It’s like this, sir. In my wanderings 
I met a Spaniard who had travelled in 
many countries, amongst others in the 
New World.” 

“ What on earth has the New World 
to do with the bottles I see on that side- 
table?” 

“ Wait a bit, sir, and you shall hear 
the whole story.” 

“ Very well, Mousqueton, go on.” 

“ This Spaniard had a valet who went 
with him to Mexico. This valet was a 
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fellow-countryman of mine, so we got on 
very well, especially as we had ver 

much the same tastes. We were bot 

very fond of sport, and he used to tell me 
stories about hunting in Mexico: how 
the natives of the country hunt tigers and 
wild buffaloes on the pampas with simple 
running nooses, which they call lassos, 
which they throw round the necks of 
these wild animals and thus secure them. 
At first I could hardly believe it was 
possible that they should be able to throw 
with such a degree of accuracy at the 
distance of twenty or thirty paces, but 
my friend convinced me of the truth of 
what he said by practical illustration. 
He stuck up a bottle at the distance of 
thirty paces, and at every throw he caught 
it by the neck in his lasso. So I prac- 
tised this accomplishment, and, as I am 
rather quick at learning, I can now throw 
the lasso as well as any Mexican. Now 
perhaps you see the point of my story. 
Our host has a cellar and a very well 
filled one too; but he never gives up the 
key to anybody. But there is a loophole 
to let in air and light, through which I 
throw my Jasso, and as I know in which 
part of the cellar the best wine is kept, I 
throw my lasso there. Now, you see, 
sir, how the New Worid is connected 
with the bottles on that table. Will you 
taste our wine and tell us what you think 
of it?” 

“Thank you, my good fellow, but I 
have just had my breakfast.” 

“Never mind, lay the table, Mous- 
queton, and while we are breakfasting, 
M. D’Artagnan will relate his adventures, 
and tell us all that has happened the last 
ten days.” 

“ Certainly,” said D’Artagnan, and 
whilst Porthos and Mousqueton were 
breakfasting with healthy appetites, 
D’Artagnan told them how Aramis had 
been wounded and had to be left at 
Crévecceur; how Athos had been arrested 
at Amiens for uttering false coin, and 
how he himself had been obliged to fight 
a duel with the Count de Wardes before 
he could get to England. But he told 
them nothing about his mission or the 
result of it. However, he informed them 
that he had brought back four splendid 
horses, one for himself and one for each 
of his companions; and he told Porthos 
that the one he had selected for him was 
below in the stables. apa 

Just then Planchet entered and told 
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his master that the horses were ready, 
and that if they started at once they 
might reach Clermont that night. 

As he no longer felt any anxiety about 
Porthos, and wanted to find out what 
had become of his other comrades, D’Ar- 
tagnan bid him farewell, telling him he 
would probably be passing through Chan- 
tilly again in a week’s time and would 
call for him at the Hétel St. Martin. 

Porthos replied that the sprain would 
probably keep him a prisoner for some 
time, and besides, he had to wait for an 
answer from the Duchess. 

D’Artagnan said he hoped he would 
soon receive a satisfactory reply, and 
after settling with the innkeeper, started 
off with Planchet, leaving one of the 
horses behind for Porthos. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ARAMIS’ DIVINITY THESIS 


"ARTAGNAN had not said a word 
D to Porthos about his wound or 
about the Duchess. Young as he was, 
our Gascon had plenty of common sense. 
So he pretended to believe all that the 
vainglorious Musketeer told him, knowing 
well that to discover a friend’s secret, 
especially when it touches his pride, may 
jeopardize the friendship. But know- 
ledge of his comrades’ secret was a power- 
ful instrument in D’Artagnan’s hands, 
which he knew would assist him in his 
future prospects; for he reckoned on the 
services of his three companions to aid 
him in the advancement of his fortunes. 

As he rode along the young man could 
not throw off the melancholy that op- 
pressed him. The fate of the young and 
_ pretty Madame Bonacieux weighed on 

his mind, for he had little doubt but that 
she had been the victim of the Cardinal’s 
vengeance; and the Cardinal’s vengeance 
- was a thing to be feared. Why his 
Eminence had sent him a friendly message 
he could not understand. If he had been 
at home when M. Cavois called, he might 
probably have found out. 

When one has some absorbing interest 
occupying one’s thoughts, external sur- 
roundings seem to make no impression 
on the mind. Time and space are of no 
account. One starts from one place and 
arrives at another, that is all one knows; 
the scenery, the trees, the mountains pass 
before one like a confused dream. It was 
in such a mental condition that D’Artag- 
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nan rode the six or seven leagues which 
separate Chantilly from Crévecceur; for 
he had taken no notice of anything or 
any one he had passed on the road. On 
arriving at Crévecceur he shook off his 
lethargy, and when he saw the tavern in 
the distance, where he had left Aramis, he 
put his horse into a trot and soon arrived 
at the door. 

D’Artagnan was received this time by 
the cheerful and good-natured hostess ; 
he saw at once that there was no necessity 
to hide the object of his visit, so he said, 
“ My good lady, I wonder if you can tell 
me what has become of one of my com- 
rades, whom we were obliged to leave 
here about a fortnight ago?” 

“Do you mean a good-looking young 
man about twenty-four years of age?” 

“Yes, he had been wounded in the 
shoulder.” 

“Just so; well, he is still here, sir.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” cried 
D’Artagnan, springing to the ground and 
throwing the reins to Planchet. 

“ Where is he? I am most anxious to 
see him again.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I don’t know that 
he can receive you at this moment.” 

“Why not? Is there a lady with 
him?” 

“ Good gracious! no, poor boy, there is 
no lady with him.” 

“ Who is with him then?” 

“The Curé of Montdidier and the 
Superior of the Jesuit College at Amiens.” 

“Good heavens!” cried D’Artagnan, 
“is he so ill then?” 

“Qh, no, sir, not at all. But after he 
was wounded, he made up his mind to 
enter the Church.” 

“T see,” said D’Artagnan. “I remember 
now he always said he was only a Mus- 
keteer for the time being.” 

“ Do you still wish to see him, sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very well. Go up the staircase on 
the right of the courtyard, and you will 
find him in No. 5 on the second floor.” 

D’Artagnan went into the courtyard 
and found one of those outside staircases 
which are still to be seen in old-fashioned 
inns; but the apartment of Aramis was 
as closely guarded as the gardens of 
Armida. Bazin was stationed in the 
corridor, and prepared to keep out any 
intruder, with all the more zeal now that 
he hoped his ambitions were really about 
to be realized at last. z 
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For Bazin had always wished to enter 
the service of a Church dignitary, and was 
impatient for the time to arrive when 
Aramis would throw aside his Musketeer’s 
uniform and don the priest’s habit. But 
for the repeated assurances of his master 
that the time would soon come, he would 
have left a situation which he thought 
imperilled his soul. 

The physical pain and the disappoint- 
ment which Aramis had suffered had 
brought about a revulsion of feeling. He 
had been severely wounded and his mis- 
tress had forsaken him. This double mis- 
fortune had hastened his decision to leave 
military service and enter the Church. 

So we can easily understand that Bazin 
looked upon D’Artagnan’s arrival as 
extremely inopportune. But, seeing that 
the hostess had already admitted that 
Aramis was there, all he could do was to 
impress upon our hero that, considering 
the nature and importance of the confer- 
ence which his master was holding with 
the two priests, it would be impossible to 
disturb him; and he further intimated 
that he would probably be engaged with 
them all day. 

D’Artagnan paid little heed to what the 
valet had to say; and, not wishing to have 
any discussion with him, put him aside 
with one hand and pushed open the door 
with the other. A remarkable scene met 
his eyes as he entered the room. 

' Aramis was seated at a table, dressed 
in a black gown and wearing on his head 
a round, flat cap like a priest’s calotte. 
On his right hand sat the Superior of the 
Jesuit College, and on his left the Curé of 
ontdidier. The table was covered with 
papers and large folios. The curtains of 
the rooms were half closed, so as only to 
admit a dim religious light. Bazin had 
taken care to remove everything that wore 
a worldly aspect from the room. Helmets, 
swords, pistols, feathered hats, laces and 
embroideries had all disappeared; and in- 
stead of them there hung from a nail in 
the wall a cord for self-discipline such like 
those used by the religious orders. When 
D’Artagnan opened the door Aramis 
looked up and recognized his friend ; but, 
to our hero’s astonishment, he seemed 
scarcely interested in his arrival, so much 
was he engrossed by the subject in which 
he was engaged. 

“ Good morning, my dear D’Artagnan,” 
said Aramis; “I am very glad to see you.” 

“ And Iam delighted to see you,” said 
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D’Artagnan, “ though I scarcely know if 
I am speaking to my comrade Aramis.” 

“ Of course you are, my friend; but 
why should you have any doubt?” 

“JT thought at first I had entered a 
priest’s apartment by mistake; and then 
when I saw these gentlemen, I thought 
you must be seriously ill.” 

The two priests, who guessed D’Ar- 
tagnan’s meaning, looked at him almost 
threateningly; but our hero was quite 
unconcerned. 

“Tam afraid Iam disturbing you, my 
dear Aramis,” continued D’Artagnan, “for 
I suppose you are engaged in confessing 
to these reverend gentlemen.” 

Aramis coloured slightly. 

“ Oh, no! you don’t disturb me at all, 
I assure you; in fact, I am delighted to 
see you here safe and sound.” 

“Ah!” thought D’Artagnan, “ I'll soon 
get him to change his mind again.” 

“J must tell you that my friend has just 
escaped from. great peril,” continued 
Aramis, turning to the priests and pointing 
to D’Artagnan. 

“ Praise God for His mercies, sir,” they 
both replied, bowing. 

“] have not failed to do so, reverend 
sirs,” replied Aramis, bowing in his turn. 

“ You have come very opportunely, my 
dear D’Artagnan,” said Aramis; “you are 
just in time to take part in our discussion 
and assist us with your intelligence. 
These reverend gentlemen and I are 
deeply interested in certain theological 
questions, and I should very much like to 
hear what your opinion is on the subject.” 

“ A soldier’s opinion on such subjects 
does not carry much weight,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, who began to feel rather embar- 
rassed at the turn things were taking; 
“you had better be satisfied with the 
guidance of these reverend gentlemen.” 

The two priests bowed approvingly. 

“ But I think that your opinion would 
be valuable,” said Aramis. ‘The ques- 


tion stands thus: the Superior thinks that — 


my thesis ought, above all, to be dogmatic 
and didactic.” 

“ Your thesis! Are you writing a thesis 
then ? "—“ Of course,” replied the Jesuit; 
“a thesis is compulsory in the case of 
those who are going to be ordained.” — 

“ Ordained!” cried D’Artagnan, who 
had not really believed what the landlady 
and Bazin had told him, and could only 
look blankly at the three persons seated 
in front of him, 
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** Now,” continued Aramis, posing in 
his usual graceful manner, and looking 
complacently at his smooth white hand, 
“ now, D’Artagnan, as I said before, the 
Father Superior considers that my thesis 
should be dogmatic, while I think it should 
be ideal. The Reverend Father has sug- 
gested the following subject for my treatise, 
as it has not yet been fully worked out, 
and gives me full scope for elaboration :— 
Utraque manus in benedicendo clericis 
inferioribus necessaria est.” 

D’Artagnan, whose knowledge of Latin 
we know, was as little impressed by this 
quotation as he had been by M. de Tré- 
ville’s when the latter had reproved our 
hero for taking presents, as he supposed, 
from the Duke of Buckingham. 

“The meaning of this quotation is as 
follows,” continued Aramis, to make sure 
that his friend thoroughly understood. 
‘Both hands must be used by priests of 
lower rank when pronouncing the bene- 
diction.’ "—‘ It is an admirable subject,” 
cried the Jesuit. 

“ Admirable and doctrinal,” repeated the 
Curé, who was very little more of a 
scholar than D’Artagnan, and was there- 
fore careful to endorse whatever the 
Jesuit said on the subject. 

As for D’Artagnan, he felt he could 
not join in the priest’s enthusiasm. 

“Yes, admirable, prorsus admirabile!” 
said Aramis; “ but it is a subject which 
calls for very deep study of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers; and I have been com- 
pelled to admit to these reverend gentle- 
men that the duties of guard-mounting 
and the service of the King have pre- 
vented me from giving sufficient time to 
these studies. I should feel more at 
home—facilius natans—if I were allowed 
to choose a subject that would be to these 
hard theological questions what morals 
are to metaphysics in philosophy.” 

This peroration only bored D’Artagnan, 
as indeed it did the Curé. 

“A remarkable exordium !” cried the 

esuit. 


“ Exordium,” repeated the Curé, by way |ing, the 
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“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “ the fact 
is, 1am rather tired with my journey, and 
cannot always follow the Latin.” 

“Certainly,” said the Jesuit, a little 
disappointed, while the Curé was much 
relieved, and cast a grateful glance at 
D’Artagnan. “Well, let us see what 
can be evolved from the argument.” 

“ Moses, the servant of God—for you 
see he was but a servant—Moses blessed 
with his hands. While the Israelites 
were defeating their enemies, he held up 
both his arms, and then he blessed them 
with both his hands. Besides, what does 
the Gospel say? ‘Imponite manus,’ and 
not ‘manum ;’ that is, place the hands, 
not the hand.” 

“Place the hands,” repeated the Curé, 
illustrating it with the proper gesture. 

‘“ Now St. Peter, on the other hand, of 
whom the Popes are the successors, says, 
porrige digitos—present the fingers. You 
see the difference now?” 

'“T see perfectly,” replied Aramis, in a 
gratified tone, “ but it is a very subtle 
matter.” 

“St. Peter blessed with the fingers,” 
resumed the Jesuit; “the Pope therefore 
blesses with the fingers. And with how 
many fingers does he bless? With three 
fingers, of course: one for the Fathex, 
one for the Son, and one for the Holy 
Ghost.” 

They all crossed themselves, and D’Ar- 
tagnan followed their example. 

“The Pope,” continued the Jesuit, “is 
the successor of St. Peter, and represents 
the three divine powers. The rest of the 
subordinate clergy—ordines inferiores— 
bless in the name of the Holy Angels and 
Archangels. The humblest servants of 
the Church, such as deacons and sacris- 
tans, bless by sprinkling holy water from 
brushes, which, as it were, have an infinite 
number of blessing fingers. There is 
the whole subject simply explained. 
Argumentum omni denudatum orna- 
mento. I could write two volumes as 
large as this on the subject,” and so say- 
esuit enthusiastically struck a 


of saying something.—“ Quemadmodum | folio of St. Chrysostom which made the 


inter celorum immensitatem.” 

Aramis glanced at D’Artagnan to see 
_ what impression this had made on him, 
and found him yawning fit to unhinge 
his jawbone. 

“Let usspeak French, Reverend Father,” 
said he to the Jesuit. “M. D’Artagnan 
will appreciate our meaning better ” 


table bend beneath its weight. 

D’Artagnan trembled. 

“Truly,” said Aramis, “I cannot but 
admit the beauties of this thesis; but, at 
the same time, I am sure it would tax my 
capabilities too severely. I had chosen 
the following text. Now tell me, my 
dear D’Artagnan, what you think of it ?— 
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Non inutile est desiderium in oblatione— 
which means ‘a little regret is not un- 
suitable in an offering to the Lord.’”’ 

“Stop,” said the Jesuit, “that thesis 
verges upon heresy. There is a very 
similar proposition in the Augustinus, 
written by that arch-heretic Jansen, whose 
book will no doubt be eventually burnt. 
Beware, my young friend; you are in 
danger of false doctrine, and if you are 
not careful, you will be lost.” 

“You will be lost,” repeated the Curé, 
shaking his head gloomily. 

“You are touching on the subject of 
free will,” continued the Jesuit, “ which 
is fraught with deadly peril, and your 
words are suggestive of the insinuations 
made by the Pelagians and Demipela- 
gians.” 

“ But, reverend sir,” said Aramis, who 
was somewhat confused by this battery 
of arguments, ‘ I—” 

“How are you going to prove,” con- 
tinued the Jesuit, interrupting him, “how 
are you going to prove that we ought to 
regret the world, when we offer ourselves 
to God? Listen to this dilemma. God 
is God and the world is the devil. To 
regret the world is to regret the devil. 
That is my argument.” 

«And I quite agree with you,” said the 
Curé. 

“But for heaven’s sake,” cried Aramis, 
“ how—” 

“ Desideras diabolum, miserable man!” 
cried the Jesuit. 

“He regrets the devil! Ah, my dear 
young friend,” said the Curé in a solemn 
tone, “do not regret the devil, I implore 

ou.” 

D’Artagnan felt his brain turning. He 
thought he was in a lunatic asylum, and 
was becoming as mad as those about him. 
However, he held his tongue, especially 
as he did not understand half the words 
they used. 

“‘ Now pray listen to me,” said Aramis 
politely, but with some impatience; “I 
never said I regretted the devil, nor should I 
ever utter such an unorthodox sentiment.” 

The Jesuit raised his hands towards 
heaven, and the Curé followed his example. 

“You will admit, at any rate,’ said 
Aramis, “that it is scarcely a worthy 
offering, if we give to the Lord what we 
are disgusted with ourselves. Don’t you 
think so, D’Artagnan ?” 

“Oh, I certainly think you are right,” 
said the Gascon. 
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The Curé and the Jesuit started up in 
their chairs. 

“This is the gist of my argument,” 
continued Aramis. “It is a syllogism. 
The world has its attractions; yet I quit 
the world, and so makea sacrifice. Scrip- 
ture says positively, ‘Make a sacrifice 
unto the Lord.’ ” 

‘“ That is true,” said the priest. 

“Now,” continued Aramis, rubbing his 
hands together and looking at them 
adiniringly, “I composed a very pretty 
rondeau on the subject last year, which I 
showed to M. de Voiture, and that dis- 
tinguished critic was kind enough to com- 
pliment me highly upon it.”—“ A rondeau,” 
said the Jesuit, contemptuously. 

“A rondeau,” repeated the Curé, me- 
chanically. 

“Let us have it,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“it will make a little change.” 

The subject is religious,” said Aramis; 
“it is theology in verse.” 

“The deuce it is,” said D’Artagnan. 

“This is it,” said Aramis, with a look 
of mock modesty,— 


“Vous qui pleurez un passé plein de 
charmes, 
Et qui trainez des jours infortunés, 
Tous vos malheurs se verront terminés 
Quant a Dieu seul vous offrirez vos 
larmes, 
Vous qui pleurez!*” 


D’Artagnan and the Curé seemed 
pleased, but the Jesuit shook his head. 

“ Take care that profane tastes do not 
mar your theology,” he said. “ You 
know what St. Augustine says on this 
subject, ‘ Severus sit clericorum sermto.’” 

“Yes, let the sermon be clear,” said 
the Curé. 

“Now,” continued the Jesuit, hastily 
interrupting the Curé, who was blundering 
over the Latin, “now, your thesis would 
please the ladies, no doubt, and would 
be as popular as one of Maitre Patru’s 
pleadings.” 

“T only wish it might,” cried Aramis. 

“ You see, the world still has its hold 
on you,” said the Jesuit. “I tremble 
lest you may yet fail to find grace.” 

“Never fear, Reverend Father, I am 
sure of myself.”—“ That is worldly pre- 
sumption on your part.” ue 
* All ye who weep the charms of youth long past, 

Whose life drags heavily from hour to hour, 

Offer your tears to God; and by His power 


He'll change your sorrow into joy at last, 
All ye who weep ! 
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“ Oh, no, Reverend Father, I have quite 
made up my mind.” 

“Then you persist in choosing this 
subject for your thesis?” 

“T feel it is my subject, and no other. 
I shall now set about the completion of 
it, and to-mcrrow I hope to show it to 
you, modified according to your advice.” 

“ Work with deliberation,” said the 
Curé: “we shall leave you in a proper 
frame of mind for the subject.” 

“Yes,” said the Jesuit, “the seed has 
been sown; our only fear is that some of 
it may have fallen upon stony ground, 
some by the wayside, and that the birds 
of the air may have eaten the rest—aves 
coaelt comederunt illam.” 

“Plague take you and your Latin,” 
muttered D’Artagnan to himself, for he 
was losing patience. 

“Farewell till to-morrow,” said the Curé. 

« Till to-morrow, my rash young friend,” 
said the Jesuit; “you give promise to 
become one of the lights of the Church 
some day. May Heaven grant that you 
may not be a consuming fire,” and with 
these words the two priests bowed and 
went to the door. 

Bazin, who had been listening to the 
discussion in pious exultation, quickly 
came forward, took the Curé’s breviary 
and the Jesuit’s missal, and walked in 
front of them to show them the way. 
Aramis accompanied them to the foot of 
the stairs, and then returned to D’Artag- 
nan, who was slowly recovering from the 
effects of so much theology. 

-Left alone, the two friends remained 
silent for a few moments, and then Aramis 
said, “You see, I have gone back to my 
original intentions.” 

“Yes; grace has been bestowed upon 
you, as that gentleman said just now.” 

“Oh, I have had this idea in my head 
for a long time. You must have heard 
me speak of it often?” 

“Yes, but I always thought it was 
more a joke than anything else.” 

“How could I joke on such a subject, 
my friend?” 

“Oh, people even joke about death.” 

“They are wrong, D’Artagnan, for 
death is the door which leads to perdition 
or salvation.” 

“Granted, but I have had enough of 
theology to-day, Aramis; and all that 
Latin is quite out of my line. I have 
forgotten all I ever knew. But I should 
like to impress upon you that I have 
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had nothing to eat since ten o’clock this 
morning, and I am devilish hungry.” 

“You shall have dinner directly, my 
friend; but as this is Friday, I cannot 
have any meat on the table—my dinner 
will consist of boiled tetragons and fruit.” 

“What do you mean by tetragons?” 
asked D’Artagnan. 

“‘T mean spinach,” replied Aramis; “but 
I will order some eggs for you, though it 
is a serious infringement of the rule, 
because eggs hatch into chickens.” 

“Tt is not a menu I care about, but for 
your sake I will put up with it.” 

“JT am grateful to you for making such 
a sacrifice,’ said Aramis, “and though 
your body may not be much benefited, 
your soul will be edified.” 

“And so you have made up your mind 
to enter the Church, Atamis? What will 
your comrades say ? and M. de Tréville? 
I warn you that you will be treated as a 
deserter.” —“ I am not going to enter the 
Church, I am going to re-enter the Church, 
which I deserted for the world when I 
became a Musketeer, as you know.” 

“T know nothing about all that.” 

* Don’t you know why I left the Semi- 
nary ?””—‘ No, I don’t.” 

“ Then I will tell you the whole story. 
The Scripture says, ‘Confess to one 
another,’ so I will confess to you, 
D’Artagnan.” 

“ And I will give you absolution before- 
hand; you see how generous I am.” 

“ Do not jest upon sacred subjects, my 
friend.’—“ Very well, go on with your 
story. I am listening.” 

“T had been in the Seminary since I 
was nine years old, and was at the time I 
am speaking of close upon twenty, and 
I was going to be made an abbé. One 
evening I went as usual to the house of a 
friend. You know when one is young, 
one is weak; an officer who was jealous 
of me came in one day suddenly and 
found me reading ‘ Lives of the Saints’ 
to the mistress of the house. That even- 
ing I had put the story of Judith into 
verse and had been reading my poem to the 
lady, who was very flattering to me, and 
at the moment the door opened was lean- 
ing on my shoulder and reading the lines 
over again. Her position, which I must 
confess was rather compromising, annoyed 
the gentleman; he said nothing, but 
when I went out, he came after me, and, 
catching me up— 

“¢ Monsieur l’Abbé,’ said he, ‘do you 
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like being caned ?’—‘*I am sure I can’t 
say, I replied, ‘as no one has ever tried 
to cane me.’ 

«Well, listen to me, sir, if you ever enter 
that house again, I will cane you myself.’ 

“T really believe I was frightened; I felt 
my legs tremble under me, and could find 
no answer at the moment, upon which he 
burst into a laugh, turned on his heel, and 
went back into the house. I returned to 
the Seminary. I am a gentleman born, 
and I felt this insult terribly, though I 
said nothing about it. However, I told 
my Superior that I did not feel fit for 
immediate ordination, and I was _ per- 
mitted to put it off for a year. I went to 
the best fencing master in Paris, and 
arranged to take a lesson every day; and 
every day for a whole year I took that 
lesson. On the anniversary of the day 
that I had been insulted, I laid aside my 
cassock, and donning the dress of a 
cavalier, I went to a ball given by one of 
my friends, where I knew I should meet 
the man who had insulted me. It was in 
the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, near La 
Force. He was there, as I expected, and 
when I entered he was singing a ballad to 
a lady, and looking at her tenderly the 
while; and I interrupted him in. the 
middle of the second verse. 

“¢Sir,’ said I, ‘do you still object to 
my going toa certain house in the Rue 
Payenne; and would you cane me if I did 
not attend to your wishes on the subject?’ 

“The officer looked at me in astonish- 
ment, and said, ‘I have not the pleasure 
of your acquaintance, sir.’ 

“¢T am the little abbé,’ I replied, who 
used to read the “ Lives of the Saints,” and 
who put the story of Judith into verse.’ 

““¢ Qh, yes! I remember now,’ said the 
officer, in a sneering tone. ‘ Well, what 
do you want with me?’—‘I want you to 
take a walk with me,’ I replied. 

«To-morrow morning, if you like, I 
will do so with great pleasure,’ he said. 

“No, not to-morrow morning; now, if 
you please.’ 

“* Do you absolutely insist upon it ?’ 

“© Yes, absolutely.’ 

“¢ Come, then, let us go. Ladies, do not 
let us disturb you. I only want a few 
minutes to kill this gentleman, and then I 
will return and finish the last couplet.’ 

“We both went out.. I took him to 
the Rue Payenne, to the exact spot where 
a year before at the same hour he had paid 
me the compliment I told you of. 
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“It was a beautiful moonlight night. 
We drew our swords at once, and at the 
first pass I killed him.” 

“ The devil!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Now,” continued Aramis, “as the 
ladies waited in vain for the singer to 
return, and as he was eventually found 
in the Rue Payenne, killed evidently with 
a sword-thrust, I was suspected, and the 
scandal compelled me to give up all 
thoughts of ordination for the time being. 

“Athos and Porthos, whose acquain- 
tance I made about that time, persuaded 
me to join M. de Tréville’s Musketeers. 
My father, who was well known to the 
King, lost his life at the siege of Arras, 
so I had no difficulty in entering the 
corps. Now, you see how it is that I 
have made up my mind at last to go back 
to the Church.” 

“But why now more than yesterday 
or to-morrow? What has put these 
gloomy ideas into your head lately ?” 

“IT feel somehow, my dear D’Artagnan, 
that this wound has been sent to me as a 
warning from Heaven.” 

“This wound! why it is almost healed 
by this time. I can’t believe that it is 
weighing on your mind now.” 

“What do you think it is, then?” 
asked Aramis, reddening. 

“T believe it is a wound in your heart 
which is really troubling you.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Aramis, 
trying to hide his emotion under an air of 
indifference. ‘ What have I got to do 
with love ?—vanitas vanitatum. Do you 
really suppose I am crossed in love? For 
whom? Some grisette, some chamber- 
maid, perhaps! Is it likely?” 

“IT beg you pardon, Aramis; I thought 
you aspired to something higher.” 

“ Higher! Who am I that I should 
have such aspirations? An unknown 
Musketeer, without any position or rank.” 

“ Aramis, Aramis!” cried D’Artagnan, 
looking at him sceptically. 


“Dust I am, to dust I shall return. — 
Life is but labour and sorrow,” Aramis — 


“The ties which at- 


continued gloomily. 
Ah! 


tach one to life are easily broken. 


my dear D’Artagnan, believe me, do not — 


confide your griefs to others. Curiosity 


alone prompts them to pry into your : 


secret sorrows.” 


« Alas, my dear Aramis,” said D’Artag- 


nan, sighing; “if that is your experience, 
mine is the same.” 
“ Really!” 
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“Yes, a woman whom I deeply love| “ D’Artagnan!” cried Aramis, “I can- 
has just been violently torn from me. I/|not bear this suspense; you must find it.” 
don’t know where she is, nor what has| “Ah! here it is, at last,’ said 
become of her. Perhaps she is pining in | D’Artagnan, and he drew the letter from 
some prison, perhaps she is dead.” his pocket. Aramis sprang forward, 

“At any rate, you have this consola- |snatched the letter from him, and read it 
tion; she has not deliberately thrown you | eagerly, while his face beamed with delight. 


over, so that if you do not hear from her,| “This lady’s maid seems to write very 
it is because she is not allowed to com- | pleasant letters,” said our hero cynically. 
municate with you, whilst in my case—’’ “T am infinitely obliged to you for 
“In your case, what ?’—* Nothing,” | bringing this letter, D’Artagnan. I find 
replied Aramis, evasively, ‘ nothing.” that she was compelled to go back to 
“So you have made up your mind to} Tours; but she loves me still, and I am 
renounce the world for ever.” overcome with joy.’ 


“Yes, for ever. To-day you are my} And the two friends danced round the 
friend, to-morrow you will be but a/venerable volume of St. Chrysostom, 
memory, or, rather, you will not exist for|treading recklessly on the sheets of the 
me at all; and, as for the world, it is but |theological treatise which were scattered 


a tomb and nothing more.” about the floor. 

“Deucetakeit! These arevery gloomy| Just then Bazin entered with the 
sentiments of yours.”’ spinach and the omelette. 

“What is to be done? I must follow] ‘Go along, you rascal,” cried Aramis, 
my vocation.” throwing his priest’s cap in Bazin’s face. 

D’Artagnan smiled, but said nothing. | “Take away those wretched vegetables and 


Aramis continued,— | the other rubbish; we will have a larded 
“And yet while i still belong to the} hare, a capon, a gigot a l’ail, and four 
world, I should like to have one more | bottles of the best old Burgundy.” 
talk about yourself and our comrades.” Bazin, who was utterly dumbfounded 
* And so should I,” said D’Artagnan;|by this sudden change in his master’s 
“but you seem to have cut yourself off | demeanour, dropped the omelette into the 
from everything. You shake your head |spinach, and the spinach on the floor. 
at the mention of love, your friends are; “If you must dedicate your existence 
but shadows, and the world is a tomb/|tothe King of Kings,” said D’Artagnan, 
according to you.” “now is your opportunity. Non inutile 
“TI only speak the truth, as you will |desideriwm in oblatione, as your Jesuit 
soon realize,” said Aramis with a sigh. __| friend said.” 
- “Let us say nothing more about it] Go to the devil with your Latin; let 
then; and as for this letter, which I jus drink, D’Artagnan; let us drink deep 
suppose announces some fresh dis-|and talk of old times.” 
eet for you, it may as well be 
urnt.” 
“ What letter?” cried Aramis, quickly. Ae eta 
“A letter which arrived for you in your ay 
absence, and was handed over to me to|* OW we must go and look for 
give you.” | Athos,” said D’Artagnan, who 
“ Whom can it be from, I wonder?” |was quite lively again after an excellent 
“Some grisette, I suppose; perhaps | dinner. 
Madame de. Chevreuse’s maid, who has} “Do you think anything can have 
had to return to Tours with her mistress, | happened to him?” asked Aramis. “He 
and who thought it would look grand tojis a skilful swordsman, and both brave 
write to you on perfumed paper and to|and cool-headed.” 
seal the letter with a Duchess’s coronet.”| “Oh, Athos is brave and skilful enough. 
“\What are you talking about?” I am only afraid he may have been set 
“T really believe I have lost it,” said|upon by a mob of serving-men, for they 
D’Artagnan, who could not resist teasing | strike hard sometimes ; so I should like to 
him, and pretending to look for it.|go and see what has really happened to 
“ Never mind, the world is but a tomb; |him as soon as possible.” 
the men—and women too, of course—are| ‘I should like to accompany you,” said 
but shadows, and love is all vanity.” Aramis, “though I hardly feel equal to 
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riding on horseback. Yesterday I was 
practising self-chastisement with that cord 
you see hanging up there; but it was too 
painful, and I had to give it up.” 

“‘ Well, I have never heard of a cat-o’- 
nine-tails being a cure for gunshot 
wounds. But no doubt your head was 
weak from illness; that is the only excuse 
for your erratic conduct.” 

“When do you intend to start ?”’ 

“ To-morrow at break of day. Havea 
good night’s sleep, and then perhaps you 
may feel well enough to go with me.” 

“T hope so,” replied Aramis. ‘ I dare- 
say you won’t be sorry to have a night’s 
rest yourself; so good-night.” 

Next morning D’Artagnan went into 
Aramis’ room, and found him at the 
window. 

“What are you looking at?” asked 
D’Artagnan. 

“T am admiring those three splendid 
horses which the stable-boys are holding. 
It would be a real pleasure to ride such 
horses.” 

“ Well, my dear Aramis, you can enjoy 
that pleasure; for one of those horses is 
your own.’—“ Really! which one?” 

“ Whichever you like.” 

“ And the accoutrements, are those 
mine too ? ’—“ Certainly.” 

“ You are joking, D’Artagnan.” 

“T have given up joking, since you 
gave up Latin and speak honest French.” 

“ They are all for me, those gilt holsters, 
and velvet saddle-cloth, and the saddle 
itself with the silver mountings ?” 

“Yes! for you; just as the horse paw- 
ing the ground yonder is for me, and the 
prancing one for Athos.” 

“Zounds! but they are magnificent 
animals.”—“ I am glad you like them.” 

“No one but the King could have 
made you such a handsome present.” 

“ It certainly was not the Cardinal; but 
you need not exercise your mind as to 
where they came from, but content your- 
self with the fact that one of them is 
yours.” 

“Very well, then, I will have the one 
the red-headed groom is holding. Sucha 
present ought to cure me, if I had twenty 
bullets in my carcase! Upon my soul! 
what handsome stirrups! I say, Bazin, 
come here.” 

Bazin appeared, looking very crest- 
fallen. 

“Polish up my sword, brush my hat 
and cloak, and load my pistols.” 
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“There are loaded pistols already in 
the holsters, so you need not trouble 
about them,” said D’Artagnan. 

Bazin sighed. 

“Come, Master Bazin, don’t be down- 
hearted,” said D’Artagnan. “A man 
may win the Kingdom of heaven, what- 
ever his condition of life.” 

‘““M. Aramis was already such a theo- 
logian,” said Bazin, almost crying; “he 
might have been a Bishop or even a 
Cardinal.” 

“ Think a little, my good Bazin, what 
is the good of being a priest? It doesn’t 
prevent your having to goto war. You 
see, the Cardinal isto take the field in the 
next campaign; and there’s M. de Nogaret 
de la Valette, who is a Cardinal too; ask 
his valet if he has not often had to dress 
his master’s wounds.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Bazin, “the world is 
all upside down in these days, I know.” 

Whilst talking, the young man and the 
valet had gone down into the courtyard. 

“Hold my _ stirrup, Bazin,” said 
Aramis, vaulting into the saddle with his 
usual easy grace. But as soon as the 
restive animal began to prance and curvet, 
he turned pale and swerved in his seat. 
D’Artagnan, who foresaw this possibility, 
was ready to catch him in his arms, and 
helped him back to his room. 

“ Never mind, Aramis,” he said, “take 
care of yourself ; and I will go off alone, 
and look for Athos.” 

“‘T believe you are made of iron,” said 
Aramis. 

“Oh! no, my dear fellow it is only my 
luck. But how do you intend to amuse 
yourself till I come back? No more 
theology, I hope.” 

Aramis smiled. 
said he. 

“Yes! I daresay; verses for Madame 
de Chevreuse’s maid, no doubt. 
Bazin the art of writing poetry; that will 
console him. I advise you to ride the 
horse a little every day, so that you may 
get accustomed to him and recover your 
strength.” 

“You need not be afraid; by the time 
you come back, I shall be ready to 
accompany you,” said Aramis. 

They then took leave of each other; 
and ten minutes afterwards D’Artagnan 
was on his way to Amiens, having left 
Aramis under the care of the landlady and 
Bazin. eo 
The next question was, how should he 
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set to work to find Athos; and was it 
likely that he ever would find him? It 
was quite possible he was no longer alive; 
for the situation in which he had left him 
was extremely critical. 

Athos was the oldest of all his friends. 
He had very little in common with him 
either in appearance, tastes, or sympathies, 
and yet he was undoubtedly the one for 
whom he had the greatest regard. 

His aristocratic appearance, his brilliant 
genius, which in spite of his reserve he 
could not entirely conceal; the calm 
temperament which made him so pleasant 
a companion, his consummate audacity, 
which seemed sometimes reckless, but 
was really the result of cool deliberation ; 
it was this combination of qualities which 
not only attracted D’Artagnan, but kindled 
his admiration. 

In fact, Athos, at his best, rivalled even 
M. de Tréville in appearance and courtly 
bearing. He was of medium height; but 
so powerfully built and so well propor- 
tioned that often in friendly contests he 
had even overcome Porthos, the giant, 
whose physical strength was notorious 
among the Musketeers. He hada striking 
face, with a straight nose and well-formed 
chin ; his hands, of which he did not take 
much care, were the envy of Aramis, who 
was always trying to beautify his own 
with perfumes and ointments. His voice 
was clear and musical, and in spite of his 
extremely reserved nature he had a wide 
knowledge of the world. His manner 
showed that he had been accustomed to 
the best society. Ifa banquet had to be 
arranged, it was Athos who knew how to 
place the guests according to their rank 
and position. If a question of heraldry 
came under discussion, it was Athos who 
settled it, for he knew the genealogy, the 
arms and the origin of all the nobility in 
the kingdom. He was a master of the 
laws of etiquette; he understood the rights 
of landowners; he was skilled in the 
chase and falconry ; and on one occasion 
he had astonished Louis XIII. himself 
by his knowledge of the subject. 

He could ride and fence like most of the 
nobles of the period. Nor had his educa- 
tion been neglected in matters scholastic, 
though such knowledge was rare among 
gentlemen. He often smiled at the scraps 
of Latin which Aramis aired and Porthos 
pretended to understand; to his friends’ 
astonishment he had sometimes corrected 
Aramis in elementary grammatical errors, 
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putting a verb inits right tense and a noun 
in its proper case. To crown all, he was 
the soul of honour at a period when 
soldiers were extremely lax both in religion 
and morals. Altogether, Athos was an 
exceptional man. Unhappily, this noble 
nature had its hours of darkness, when the 
brilliant genius and high character seemed 
to sink behind a cloud. During these 
days of gloom his eye was dull, his speech 
slow and laboured, and he would sit brood- 
ing over his bottle for hours together, 
expressing his wishes by mere signs to 
Grimaud, who soon learnt to understand 
his master’s moods. On these occasions, 
if the comrades were together, Athos 
would scarcely speak a word, but to make 
up for his silence he would drink enough 
for four; but his extra potations only 
seemed to deepen his depression. 

D’Artagnan had never been able to dis- 
cover the cause of this melancholy, al- 
though he had considerable curiosity on 
the subject. Athos never received any 
letters, and never went anywhere without 
the knowledge of his friends. 

Wine was not the cause of this depres- 
sion, for it was only to combat the melan- 
choly that he drank so deep. Nor could 
it be attributed to losses at the gaming ~ 
table, for Athos was equally impassive, 
whether he lost or won. It was not the 
climate either which affected him, as it 
does our neighbours the English, for this 
melancholy was more marked in the 
brighter seasons of the year, and June and 
July, on account of their associations, 
were terrible months for him. Heseemed 
to have no care in the present, nor any 
anxiety for the future, so the cause of his 
melancholy undoubtedly lay in the past, 
as D’Artagnan often surmised. But no 
one, even by the most persistent question- 
ing, had ever been able to discover the 
secret which clouded his life. 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan, as he rode 
along, ‘“‘ Athos, of course, may be dead, 
and if so, it is my fault, for I dragged him 
into this undertaking, about which he knew 
nothing, and from which he had nothing 
to gain.” 

“ Not only that,” replied Planchet, “ but 
perhaps we owe our lives to him. Do 
you remember, sir, how he called out, 
‘Go on, D’Artagnan, go on. I have been 
taken prisoner!’ and, after he had dis- 
charged his pistols, how he laid about 
him with his sword? You would suppose 
there were at least twenty men engaged,” 
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These recollections only increased 
D’Artagnan’s eagerness to reach Amiens 
and get news of Athos, so they urged on 
their horses and proceeded at a rapid pace. 
It was eleven o’clock in the morning when 
they came in sight of Amiens, and at half- 
past eleven they arrived at the door of the 
inn. D’Artagnan had sworn that he would 
be revenged on the treacherous innkeeper, 
and now he strode into the courtyard, 
cracking his whip, with his hat pulled 
over his eyes, and his left hand on his 
sword hilt. “Do you remember me?” 
he said to the innkeeper, who came for- 
ward bowing. 

“T have not that honour, my Lord,” 
replied the innkeeper, struck by the grand 
style in which our hero was travelling. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know 
me ?””— No, my Lord.” 

“Very well; two or three words will 
recall me to your memory. What has 
become of the gentleman whom you had 
the impudence to accuse of uttering false 
coin about a fortnight ago?” 

The innkeeper turned pale, for D’Artag- 
nan looked threateningly at him, and 
Planchet followed his master’s example. 

“ Ah, my Lord, don’t mention the sub- 
ject, 1 beg,” replied he in a tearful voice ; 
“for I have paid dearly for that mistake. 
Miserable man that I am!” 

“Well, what has become of that gentle- 
man?” 

“T implore you to listen to me, my 
Lord, and be merciful. Come inside and 
sit down.” 

D’Artagnan seated himself, speechless 
with anger, and Planchet stood behind, 
looking fiercely over his shoulder. 

“This is the story, my Lord,” said the 
trembling innkeeper. ‘“ You are, I believe, 
the gentleman who rode away, while the 
dispute was going on?” 

“Yes, Iam; so you see you need not 
expect any mercy from me, unless you 
tell me the whole truth,” 

‘‘ Have patience, sir, and you shall hear 
everything.”—“ Go on, I am listening.” 

“J had been warned by the authorities 
that a notorious coiner might be expected 
here any day, and that he and his accom- 
plices. would be disguised as Musketeers 
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“ The authorities also sent six men to 
assist me, and I accordingly took measures 
to arrest the coiners. For fear of incurring 
their displeasure, I was compelled to carry 
out their instructions.” 

“ But where is the gentleman you 
took prisoner? What has become of 
him?” 

“T will tell you everything exactly as’ 
it happened, my Lord. You will re- 
member that you disappeared very sud- 
denly, and your hasty departure increased 
our suspicions. Your friend defended 
himself bravely. His valet unfortunately 
quarrelled with the stable-boys, who were 
really detectives in disguise.” 

“You miserable villain!” cried D’Artag- 
nan; “as far as I can see, you were all in 
the conspiracy. I have half a mind to 
exterminate the whole lot of you.” ’ 

“ Alas, sir, I can prove to you that we 
were not all implicated. Your friend— 
pardon me for not giving him his title, 
but I don’t know what it is—your 
friend put two men out of action 
with his pistols, then, drawing his sword, 
disabled another of my men and stunned 
me with a blow from the flat of it.” 

“ But, you confounded rascal, when are 
you going to finish your story? I want 
to know what has become of my friend. 
M. Athos ?” 

“ He retired fighting, as I told you, sir, 
and finding himself close to the door of 
the cellar stairs, he took the key, slipped 
inside, locked and barricaded the door. 
As he was safe there, we left him alone.” 

“Oh, I suppose you did not wish to 
kill him, and contented yourself with 
keeping him a prisoner there!” 

“Good Lord! a fine prisoner, sir! In 
the first place, he deliberately imprisoned 
himself there, after killing a man and 
severely wounding two others, The dead 
man and the two wounded ones were carried 
off by their comrades, and I have never 
heard a word since of either one or the 
other. For myself, directly I recovered 
my senses, I went to the Governor, told 
him what had happened, and asked him 
what I should do with the man I had got in 
my cellar. But the Governor only said 
that he was very much surprised, and 


or guards. A description of your horses 
was given, as also of yourselves and your 
grooms, in full detail.” 

“What then?” asked D’Artagnan, who 
had little difficulty in guessing who had 
given suchacareful description of his party. | 


knew nothing about the matter, andthat 
if I had the audacity to mention hisname _ 
in connection with this disturbance, he 
would have me hanged. It seemed that — 
somehow I had got hold of the wrong man, ~ 
and that the real criminal had escaped.” 
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“ But where is M. Athos? You have 
not told me yet what has become of 
M. Athos ?”’ 

“ As I was very anxious to put matters 
right, I hastened to the cellar to get him 
out of it; but there was no longer a man, 
but a devil, inside my cellar. When I 
offered to let him go, he said he did not 
trust me, that I was only laying a trap for 
him, and that before he would come out, I 
must accept his conditions. I told him 
most humbly that I was quite ready to do 


so, for I knew I had been wrong to, 


assault a Musketeer. ‘In the first place,’ 
he said, ‘I insist on my valet coming 
here, properly armed.’ We hastened to 
carry out his wishes, for we were ready 
to do anything to make amends. So his 
valet—M. Grimaud, as he told us he was 
called—then descended into the cellar, 
wounded though he was, and immediately 
after he had joined his master, they barri- 
caded the door again and told us to go 
away.” 

“ Well, but where is M. Athos now?” 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“ In the cellar, sir.” 

“ What! you good-for-nothing rascal! 
You have kept him in the cellar all this 
time?” 

“Good heavens! it is not our fault 
that he is still in the cellar. You don’t 
understand ; it’s his own doing that he’s 
there. I should be eternally grateful to 
you, sir, if you could only persuade him 
to come out of it.” 

“Then you mean to say that I shall 
find him in the cellar now?” 

“ Certainly, sir, he insists on remaining 
there. Every day we pass him bread 
through the vent-hole on a pitchfork, and 


meat when he asks for it; but I am sorry 


to say it is not only bread and meat he con- 
sumes. One day I wanted to go down 
_ with two of my servants, but he got into 
a perfect fury, and he and his servant 
began jloading their muskets. When we 
asked him what he intended to do, he 
replied that they would fire at us, if we 
dared to set foot in the cellar, Then I 
went to the Governor and complained, 
but he only told me that I had got what 
I deserved, and that this would be a 
lesson to me not to insult honourable 
gentlemen.” 

“What did you do then?” asked 
D’Artagnan, laughing at the innkeeper’s 
pitiable expression. 

“ Ever since then, sir, we have had the 
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most miserable time you can imagine, for 
almost all our stores are in the cellar. 
There is wine in bottle, and wine in cask, 
to say nothing of beer, besides oil and 
groceries, bacon and sausages; and, as 
we can’t get down into the cellar, we are 
unable to supply travellers, and our busi- 
ness is going from bad to worse. If your 
friend stays another week in our cellar, I 
shall be simply ruined.” 

“It would be a proper punishment for 
/you, you stupid fellow. You ought to 
have seen that we were gentlemen of 
quality, and not coiners.” 

“Yes, sir, you are quite right; but, 
hark! there he is shouting again.” 

“‘ Somebody is disturbing him again, I 
suppose.” 

“He will have to be disturbed,” said 
the innkeeper; “two English gentlemen 
have just arrived.”’—“ Well?” 

“Well, the English like good wine, as 
you know, sir, and these two have asked 
for the best I can give them; so my wife 
asked M. Athos’ leave to enter the cellar 
in order to get what these gentlemen 
want; but he absolutely refused. Good 
heavens! what a terrible noise they are 
making.” 

There certainly was a great commotion 
going on in the direction of the cellar, so 
D’Artagnan, accompanied by the inn- 
keeper, who wrung his hands despair- 
ingly, made for the cellar door, and 
Planchet followed with loaded musket. 

The two Englishmen were in a state of 
exasperation, for they had had a long 
ride, and were determined to have some- 
thing to eat and drink, 

“It is downright tyranny!” cried one 
of them in good French, but with a 
foreign accent. “Fancy this madman 
being permitted to keep these good people 
out of their own cellar, while we must 
starve in consequence. It is all nonsense. 
We will break the door open, and if he is 
mad enough to resist us, we must kill him.” 

“ Softly, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, 
drawing his pistols from his belt, “we 
will have no killing, if you please.” 

“Just let them come in,” said Athos, 
from the other side of the door, “and we 
will soon settle them.” 

Brave as they no doubt were, the two 
Englishmen looked at each other with 
some hesitation, as if they were not quite 
sure it was not some ogre or monster 
who had taken up his abode in the cellar, 
_ There was a moment of silence, and then 
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the more vicious of the two Englishmen 
descended the five or six steps, and gave 
the door a kick vigorous enough to break 
in a stone wall. 

“ Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, cocking 
his pistols, “ I will look after the man at 
the top of the steps if you will deal with 
the man below. Now, then, gentlemen, 
if it is fighting you want, we are ready 
for you.” 

‘Good heavens!” cried Athos, whose 
voice sounded hollow from the depths of 
the cellar, “I believe that is D’Artagnan.” 

“ Right, Athos,” shouted D’Artagnan, 
sitas Ii" 

‘“‘ Bravo,” said Athos, “we will soon 
settle these housebreakers.” 

The Englishmen had drawn their 
swords, but found themselves in an awk- 
ward position, with enemies on both sides; 
but they were too proud to give in, and 
one of them with a second kick split the 
door from top to bottom. 

“Stand aside, D’Artagnan,”’ Athos 
called out from within, “I am going to fire.” 

“Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, whose 
prudence never left him, “consider a 
moment. Hold your hand, Athos. You 
are throwing away your lives to no pur- 
pose. My valet and I are going to have 
three shots at you, and you will have as 
many more from the cellar; besides, we 
have our swords, which we know how to 
use. I undertake to settle this affair 
without bloodshed, and you shall soon 
have something to drink, I give you my 
word.” 

“If there is anything left to drink,” 
muttered Athos from within. 

The innkeeper shuddered. 

“What! if there is any left ?” said he. 

“ There must be plenty left,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. ‘These two can’t have drunk 
up the cellar. Gentlemen, I hope you 
will return your swords to theirscabbards.” 

“Very well, on condition you put your 
pistols back in your belt.” 

“Certainly ;’’ and D’Artagnan set the 
example, ordering Planchet to uncock his 
musketoon. 

The Englishmen reluctantly sheathed 
theirswords. D’Artagnan then explained 
to them how Athos had been treated, and 
they understood at once that the inn- 
keeper had made a serious mistake. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, 
“if you will wait in the dining-room, you 
shall soon have all you want.” 

The Englishmen bowed and retired. 
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“There is no one here but myself,” said 
D’Artagnan ; “so please open the door.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Athos. 

There was a noise of wooden blocks 
and faggots being moved, and then 
through the broken door Athos’ pale face 
appeared. 

D’Artagnan sprang forward and seized 
his hand, and was helping him up the 
steps, when to his surprise he perceived 
that Athos staggered. 

“Why, you are wounded!” 
D’Artagnan. 

“Not a bit of it. I am simply dead 
drunk ; nobody ever made better use of 
their opportunities than I have done. 
Upon my soul! my good host, I believe I 
have drunk a hundred and fifty bottles!” 

“Mercy on us!” cried the innkeeper ; 
“if the valet has drunk half as much as 
his master, we are ruined.” 

“‘Grimaud has been too well brought 
up; he would not think of competing with 
his master. Heonly drank from the cask. 
I don’t think he has put in the bung; it 
seems to be running now.” 

D’Artagnan shouted with laughter, 
while the innkeeper trembled with rage 
and despair. 

Grimaud now made his appearance with 
his musket over his shoulder, looking like 
one of Rubens’ drunken satyrs. He was 
splashed all over with some kind of liquid, 
which the innkeeper recognized as his best 
olive-oil. They all three crossed the public 
room, and went into the apartment 
D’Artagnan had selected. 

Meanwhile the innkeeper and his wife 
hurried down into the cellar with lamps, 
and there a fearful sight met their eyes. 

Beyond the ramparts which Athos had 
built up of faggots, planks, and empty 
casks they found, floating in puddles of oil 
and wine, the bones and fragments of the 
hams they had eaten; while a heap of 
broken bottles was piled up in one corner 
of the cellar, and a huge cask, the tap of 
which had been left running, had nearly 
emptied itself. Of fifty large sausages 
that had hung from the rafters, almost all 
were gone. The cellar echoed with the 


said 


lamentations of the innkeeper and his — 


wife; even D’Artagnan felt sorry forthem. _ 


Athos seemed quite callous. 


Grief soon turned to'rage, and the inn- 


keeper, arming himself with a spit, rushed 
into the room where they were sitting. — 


as he saw him, 


“ Bring some wine,” cried Athos, —_ 
tae 


a 
By 


a 
é 
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«¢ Wine!” cried the distracted innkeeper, 
“why, you have drunk more than a 
hundred pistoles will pay for already. I 
am absolutely ruined.” 

«“ Nonsense!” said Athos; “we never 
drank enough to quench our thirst.” 

“You were not content with drinking 
the wine either; you have broken all the 
bottles as well.” 

“That was your fault ; you pushed me 
over a heap of them, and they all tumbled 
down.” 

“ All the oil is wasted too.” 

“We had to use the oil for Grimaud, 
whom you wounded.” 

«Then nearly all my sausages have been 
eaten.” 

“The rats have done that, I expect; 
there are a lot in the cellar.” 

“You will have to pay for all this 
damage,” cried the exasperated innkeeper. 

“You cursed old fool!’’ said Athos, 
getting up on his legs, but tumbling back 
again immediately. D’Artagnan then 
came forward with a whip in his hand, 
upon which the innkeeper drew back. 

*« This will teach you to treat the guests 
heaven sends you with more civility.” 

“The devil sends me, you mean.” 

“My good friend,” said D’Artagnan, 
“if you attack us in this way, we shall all 
four have to go and take refuge in your 
cellar, and we shall find out if the damage 
is really as great as you say.” 

“Gentlemen, I am in the wrong; I 
confess it freely; then forgive my fault. 
You are fine gentlemen, and I am but a 
poor innkeeper, and I throw myself on 
your mercy.” 

“Come, come,” said Athos, “if you 
talk like that, you’ll break my heart, and 
the tears will pour from my eyes like the 
wine out of your puncheons. Wearenot 
such devils as you seem to think; let us 
talk the matter over.” 

The innkeeper approached cautiously. 

“Perhaps you may remember,” said 
Athos, “that when I was going to pay 
you, I put my purse on the table.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“There were sixty pistoles in that 
purse; what has become of it?” 

“Tt is in the magistrate’s office; they 
said that the money was false.” 

“Tt was not false, and if you can get 
my purse back, you shall have the sixty 
pistoles.” 

“ But your honour knows that the law 
hever gives up what it once gets hold of, 
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though there might be some chance if the 
money were bad.” 

“You must manage it how you can, my 
good man; it doesn’t matter to me.” 

“Come,” said D’Artagnan, “let us 
think of something else. Where is M. 
Athos’ horse ? ”——“ In the stable.’ 

“ How much do you think it is worth?” 

“ Not more than fifty pistoles.” 

“Tt is worth eighty at least, so take 
it, and consider the matter settled.” 

“What!” said Athos, “are you think- 
ing of selling my horse, my Bajazet ? 
What am I to ride on now—on Grimaud?” 

“T have brought you another,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Another horse ?’’—“ Yes, and a fine 
one, too,” said the innkeeper. 

“ Well, then, you may take the old one. 
Now, let us have some more wine.” 

“Which wine would you like, sir?” 
asked the innkeeper, who had now re- 
covered his temper. 

“The wine at the further end of the 
cellar; there are about two dozen bottles 
of it left; all the rest were broken when 
I fell. Bring up half a dozen.” 

“This man drinks like a fish,” the inn- 
keeper muttered to himself; “if he stays 
here a fortnight, and pays for all he 
drinks, I shall soon retrieve my fortunes.” 

“ Bring four bottles more for the Eng- 
lishmen,” shouted D’Artagnan. 

“And now,” said Athos, “while they 
are bringing the wine, tell me what has 
become of our comrades.” 

D’Artagnan then told him how he had 
found Porthos suffering from a sprained 
knee, and how he had come upon Aramis 
discussing theology with two priests. 

ust as he had finished his narrative, the 
innkeeper entered with the wine and a 
ham, which luckily had not been put into 
the cellar. 

‘‘ Here’s to Porthos and Aramis,” said 
Athos, filling the glasses; “but I don’t 
understand what is the matter with you, 
D’Artagnan; you don’t look altogether 


happy.”—“ No wonder; I am the most 
unlucky of us all!” 
“Unlucky! Now, how the deuce can 


you call yourself unlucky? Explain.” 

“T will presently,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Why presently? I suppose that is 
because you think I am drunk, D’Artag- 
nan. As a matter of fact, my mind is 
never so clear as when I have had a 
bottle or two. So go on; I am most 
anxious to hear all about it.” 
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So D’Artagnan told him about his| “Iam listening,” said D’Artagnan 
adventure with Madame Bonacieux.] Athos roused himself, and D’Artagnan 
Athos heard him to the end without /noticed that he looked very pale. He 
making any remark, and when our hero | had reached that stage of intoxication, 
had finished his story, he said— when the ordinary drinker falls into a 

“Wretched work—wretched work al-|heavy sleep; but he sat up, and seemed 
together.” This was his favourite ex-|to be talking like one ina dream. There 
pression.—‘“‘It is all very well to say} was something horrible about this semi- 
wretched work, Athos. You always say | intoxication. 
that; but, of course, I can’t expect you} ‘Do you really wish to hear?” he 
to sympathize, as you have never been |asked.—“ Yes; please go on,” replied 
in love.” D’Artagnan. 

Athos’ drink-clouded eye flashed, but} ‘Very well, this is the story: One of 
only fora moment; then it became dull | my friends—not myself, you must under- 


and vacant as before. stand—but a Count of the province of 
“No,” said he quietly, “that is true. I| Berry, belonging to a family as famous as 
have never been in love.” the Dandolos or the Montmorencys, at 


“Then you must admit, you stony- | the age of twenty-five fell in love witha 
hearted fellow, that you have no right to | girl of sixteen—a girl as beautiful as can 
dictate to others who have tender hearts.”’| well be imagined. Even at that early 

“Tender hearts—broken hearts!” said|age she was gifted with extraordinary 
Athos. “In my opinion love is a kind of | intelligence and the imagination of a poet. 
lottery ; and he who wins only wins his|She lived in a small village with her 
death. You are very lucky to have lost,| brother, who was a curé. They had 
I assure you, my dear fellow; and I|come together into that part of the 





advise you always to lose if you can.” country, but whence they came nobody 
«« Ah! but she seemed to love me.” knew; however, they seemed to be of 

«« She seemed to, did she?” said Athos,| good family. My friend, who was a 

_ scornfully. powerful noble, might have seized her by 
“She really did love me, I believe.” force; no one would have dared to ques- 


“ Misguided youth, there is nota man/jtion his will; but he was a man of 
who has not thought as you do, that his|honour and he married her, infatuated 
mistress loved him; and one and all have | idiot that he was!” 
been deceived.” “Why do you say that, if he loved” 

“ Except you, Athos, who never had a|her?” asked D’Artagnan. 
mistress.’’—* That’s true,” Athos replied,| ‘Listen,’”’ said Athos, “he made her 
after a moment’s pause. “I never had/ mistress of his castle; a position which 
one; let us drink.” she graced by reason of her beauty and 

“As you are such a_ philosopher,” | intelligence.” 

D’Artagnan went on, aftera few moments’| ‘“ Well?” asked D’Artagnan, who was 
silence, ‘you might instruct me and give | getting interested. 
me your advice, for] am in urgent need) ‘One day when she was out hunting 


of advice and consclation.” with her husband,” continued Athos, in a 
* Consolation! what for?” low voice and speaking rapidly, “she fell 
“ For my misfortune.” from her horse and fainted. The Count 


“This misfortune of yours is a mere|hastened to her assistance, and to help 


bagatelle,” said Athos, shrugging his!her revive he ripped open her dress at 


shoulders; “I wonder what you would|the neck with his poniard; in so doing he 
say, if I were to tell you a real love story!’’|laid bare her shoulder. ‘Now, guess, 





“One which concerns yourself ?” D’Artagnan,” said Athos, with a mad 

“Myself, or one of my friends; it does| burst of laughter, “guess what she had ~ 
not matter which.”—“ Tell it, Athos, I} on her shoulder?” ' 
should like to hear it.” “How can I tell?” said D’Artagnan, __ 

“Let us drink. Icantellit betterif 1} “A fleur de lis; for she had been ~ 
drink.” branded,” said Athos, emptying at a — 


“ Drink, then, and begin your story.” |draught the glass he held in his hand. 

“Not a bad idea,” said Athos,emptying| ‘ Branded!” cried D’Artagnan, “is it 
his glass and filling it again; “the two| possible ?” 
things go very well together.” | “T tell you the truth, my friend; this 
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angel, this apparently innocent girl, had 
been a thief!” 

“ And what did the Count do?” 

“The Count was all powerful on his 
estate, and had the right to administer 
justice. He tore off her dress, tied her 
hands behind her, and hanged her ona 
tree.” 

“Good heavens! Athos, that was mur- 
der!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Yes! it was murder, nothing less,” 
said Athos, pale as death. “Pass me the 
wine, D’Artagnan; I am thirsty,” and 
taking hold of the only bottle that was 
left, he put it to his mouth and emptied 
it at one draught. Then his head sank 
between his hands, while D’Artagnan 
stood beside him, stupefied with horror. 

“This has cured me of any sentiment 
regarding beautiful and fascinating 
women,” said Athos, when at last he 
raised his head again, and no longer pre- 
tending that the Count was other than 
himself, added, “God grant you may be 
cured as completely.” 

“Then is she dead?” 
D’Artagnan. 

“T suppose so,” said Athos; then after 
a pause, “ Have some ham, D’Artagnan, 
as there is no more to drink.” 

“And what became of her brother?” 
asked D’Artagnan, in a low tone. 

“ Her brother?” repeated Athos. 

“Yes! the priest.” 

“Oh! I looked for him, as I meant to 
hang him too; but he was too quick for 
me and had disappeared.” 

“ Did you ever find out who the villain 
was?” 

“T believe he was her first lover and 
accomplice; a worthy man who pretended 
to be curé on purpose to get his mistress 
married! I hope by this time he has 
been hanged.” 

Good heavens!” cried D’Artagnan, 
stunned by this revelation. 

“ Have some of this ham, D’Artagnan, 
it is delicious,” said Athos, cutting a slice, 
and putting it on the young man’s plate. 
“ What a pity there were not more hams 
in the cellar; if there had been I could 
have drunk fifty bottles more wine.” 

D’Artagnan was utterly overcome by 
what he had heard; he buried his face in 
his hands and remained motionless. 

“ None of these youngsters can drink,” 
said Athos, looking at him pityingly, 
“and yet this young man is one of the 


best!” 


stammered 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
RETURN TO PARIS 


"ARTAGNAN was astounded at 
D the terrible story Athos had con- 
ded to him. When he awoke the next 
morning he had not forgotten a word of 
what he had been told, and, wishing to 
make sure of the facts, he went to his 
friend’s room, fully determined to renew 
the conversation of the previous evening. 
But Athos had now recovered himself, and 
was as cautious and impenetrable as ever. 
He was the first to allude to what had 
passed, and, after shaking hands with his 
friend, he said, “I must have been rather 
drunk last night ; my tongue tells me that, 
for it is hot and swollen this morning, 
and my pulse is veryirregular. I am sure 
I must have talked a lot of nonsense,” he 
added, looking at his friend with a scru- 
tinizing glance, which was somewhat 
embarrassing. 

“You said nothing extraordinary, as far 
as I can remember,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“JT am surprised at that. I thought I 
recollected telling you a very tragic tale,” 
said Athos, still looking searchingly at the 
young man. 

“ By my faith!” said D’Artagnan, “ it 
seems I was more drunk than you were, as 
I cannot remember anything of the kind.” 

Athos was not satisfied, and went on, 
“T daresay, my friend, you have noticed 
how drink affects people in different ways. 
I am always sad and gloomy under its 
influence, and when I am quite intoxicated, 
I tell all the most horrible stories I have 
ever heard. That is my weakness. It is 
a great weakness, I admit, but otherwise 
I can drink with any one.” 

Athos said this with such an air of 
sincerity that D’Artagnan did not know 
what to believe. “That explains it,” he 
said. “I have some vague recollection 
of some horrible story about hanging.” 

“Ah!” said Athos, turning pale, “| 
thought it was sure to be something of that 
kind, for hanging is my special nightmare.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “Iam . 
beginning to recall it now; yes, it was 
about—wait a bit—about a woman.” 

“ That’s it,” replied Athos, becoming 
livid. “That is my favourite story—about 
a beautiful lady. When I tell that tale, 
I am very drunk.” 

“That was it,’ replied D’Artagnan. 
“The lady was tall and fair, and had blue 
eyes.”’—“ Yes, and she was hanged.” 
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“By her husband, who was a noble- 
man of your acquaintance,” continued 
D’Artagnan, looking earnestly at Athos. 

“You see how a man compromises him- 
self, talking in this random way when heis 
drunk. I must be more careful in future, 
D’Artagnan. It is a very bad habit.” 

D’Artagnan did not reply. 

Athos then changed the conversation. 

“By the way,” he said, “I have to 
thank you for the horse you brought me.’ 

“Are you pleased with it?’ asked 
D’Artagnan.— Yes, but it is not a horse 
for very hard work.” 

“J don’t understand why you say that. 
I have ridden him nearly ten leagues in 
less than an hour anda half, and he never 
turned a hair. You would not suppose 
that he had gone further than round the 
Place St. Sulpice.’—“ Really! you make 
me regret what I have done.” 

“What have you done? ’”’— 
just parted with him.” 

“ How ?”—“ The fact is, I woke this 
morning at six o’clock, while you were 
still fast asleep. I was rather fuddled 
with last night’s debauch, but I managed 
to get up and go downstairs. I entered 
the public room and heard one of the 
Englishmen bargaining with a dealer for 
a horse, so I went nearer and heard him 
offer 100 pistoles for a fine chestnut. ‘I 
have a horse to sell, too,’ said I.” 

“And a fine animal it is, I must say,” 
said the Englishman. “I saw him yester- 
day. Your friend’s groom was leading 
him.”—“ Do you think he is worth 100 
pistoles ?” said I. 

“ Yes, will you sell him for that ?” 

“No, but I will throw dice with you 
for him.” No sooner said than done, and 
I lost the horse, but you will be glad to 
hear that I won back the accoutrements.” 

D’Artagnan could not help showing his 
disgust. 

“This seems to annoy you,” said Athos. 

“JT must confess it does,’ replied|a 
D’Artagnan. “That horse would have 
helped us to win glory on the field of 
battle. Besides, it was a gift. You have 
made a great mistake, Athos.” 

“Just put yourself in my place,” replied 
Athos. “I was bored to death, and 
besides, I really do not care for English 
horses. We can easily explain its dis- 
appearance. Horses are but mortal; it 
might have died of glanders or farcy!” 

D’Artagnan could not laugh. 

“T am sorry you set such value on 


“T have 
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these animals,” continued Athos, “ for I 
have got something else to tell you.” 

“‘ What is that?” 

“ After having lost my own horse, nine 
against ten, I had an idea I would stake 
yours too!” 

“T hope it was only an idea?” 

“No, I staked it on the spot.” 

“ And what happened?” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan, anxiously.—* I threw and lost!” 

“ What! my horse?” 

“ Yes, your horse, seven against eight ; 
one point short, you know the proverb!” 

“ Athos, you must be simply out of your 
mind.” 

“My dear boy, you should have said 
that to me when I was telling you silly 
stories last night. Well, I have lost him 
anyhow, saddle, bridle and everything.” 

“This is downright madness!” 

“Wait a bit, you haven't heard every- 
thing yet. I should make a first-class 
gambler, if I were not so infatuated. It 
is the same when I drink; I get so 
infatuated.” 

“ Well, but you could not play for any- 
thing else, for you had nothing left.” 

“Oh! yes, I had. There was that 
diamond which I noticed sparkling on 


your finger yesterday.” 


“My diamond!” said D’Artagnan, 


| looking at his ring. 


“Yes, Iamaconnoisseur in such things, 
having possessed a few in my time; and 
I reckoned it to be worth a thousand 


| pistoles.” 

“‘T hope,” said D’Artagnan, seriously, 
“that you said nothing about my 
diamond?” 


“Oh! yes, I did, because this diamond 
was our last resource. I thought it might 
help me to win back our horses and 
accoutrements and furnish us with money 
for our expenses on the road. 

“ You must be mad, Athos.” 

“JY mentioned your diamond to my 
antagonist, who had also noticed it. 
Deuce take it! do you think you can 
wear a star from heaven on your finger, 


and nobody notice it ?’ 


“Go on,” said D’Artagnan, “let us 
hear what you did.” 

“We divided this diamond into ten — 
parts, each worth a hundred pistoles.” 

“You are simply joking and trying to — 
tease me?” said D’Artagnan, whom 
wrath was beginning to seize by the hair, — 
as Minerva does Achilles in the Iliad. 

“No, I am not joking at all. Mon — 


ee 
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Diew! you see, I had not seen a human 
face for fifteen days, and was quite 
demoralized by having no company except 
bottles !”’ 

“ That was no reason for gambling with 
my diamond,” replied D’Artagnan, clench- 
ing his fist convulsively. 

“ You have not heard the end of it yet ; 
ten throws of one hundred pistoles each 
and every one against me, so that in 
thirteen throws I had lost everything. 
Number thirteen has always been fatal to 
my luck, it was on the thirteenth of July 
that—”’ 

“ Damnation!” cried D’Artagnan, 
banging the table and rising to his feet. 

* Patience,’ said Athos; “I still hada 
chance. The Englishman had some 
originality. I noticed him talking to 
Grimaud this morning, and Grimaud told 
me afterwards the Englishman had 
suggested he should enter his service, so 
I staked Grimaud, the silent Grimaud, 
divided into ten parts.” 

“ Well, what next?” cried D’Artagnan, 
bursting out laughing in spite of himself. 

“ Well, with the ten parts of Grimaud, 
who is not worth a ducat taken altogether, 
I won back your diamond! Now don’t 
tell me perseverance is not a virtue.” 

“ Upon my soul, it is a queer story,” 
said D’Artagnan, somewhat relieved. 

“ You can easily understand that, as the 
luck had turned, I staked the diamond 
again.” 

“The devil you did!” said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes! and won back your accoutre- 
ments and your horse, then my accoutre- 
ments and my horse, then I lost them 
again. To make a long story short, I got 
back our accoutrements, and that is how 
we left off.” 

D’Artagnan breathed more freely. 

“Then I understand the diamond is 
safe,” he said. 

_ Quite safe, and also the accoutre- 
ments of your horse and mine.’ 

“ What is the use of a saddle without a 
horse ?””—“ Well! I have got an idea.” 

«« Athos, you make me shudder.” 

“Well! listen to me. You have not 
gambled for a long time, D’Artagnan.” 

“ And I don’t intend to either.” 

* Oh! don’t be in a hurry. As I said 
_ before, you have not played for a long 
time, so you ought to have good luck.” 

“Well?” 

“You see, the Englishman and his friend 
are still here. They seemed to want the 
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accoutrements, and you think a good deal 
of the horse; so why don’t you stake the 
accoutrements against the horse?” 

“ But they will want accoutrements for 
both horses.” 

“Staxe both then. 
if you are!” 

“Do you think that is a good plan?” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes! I do; just one throw.” 

“Tt is all very well; we have lost the 
horses; I don’t want to lose the accoutre- 
ments too.” 

“Stake your diamond then.” 

“No thank you; not on any account.” 

“Then stake Planchet.” 

“JT would rather not risk anything,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“What a pity!” said Athos; “the 
Englishman is rolling in money. Just try 
one throw ; it is soon thrown.” 

“ And if I lose ?””—“ You will win, I 
tell you.” 

“ But if I lose ?”—* You will have to 
give up the equipments.” 

“Well, I will have one throw,” 
D’Artagnan. 

So Athos went to look for the English- 
man, whom he found in the stable, looking 
at the horses. Athos proposed the con- 
ditions: two sets of equipments against 
one horse or a hundred pistoles. 

The Englishman made a rapid calcula- 
tion, and as the accoutrements would be 
worth three hundred pistoles to him and 
his companion, he agreed. 

D’Artagnan threw the dice with a 
trembling hand, and turned up three. 
His pallor quite alarmed Athos, but he 
only said, “ That’s a poor throw, comrade; 
the Englishman will.get the horses fully 


equipped.” 


I am not selfish, 


said 


The Englishman was so confident of | 


success that he did not take the trouble to 
shake the dice, and threw them on the 
table without looking at them. 

“Just look there!” said Athos in his 
quiet voice; “that is an extraordinary 
throw, and I have only seen it four times 
in my life—two aces! This happened 
once at the house of M. Créquy, another 
time at my chateau—when I had a 
chateau—the third time at M. de Tréville’s, 
and the fourth time at a tavern,when I 
threw it myself and lost a hundred louis 
and a supper.” 

“Then the horse is yours again,” said 
the Englishman. — “Certainly,” said 
D’Artagnan. 
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“ Have not I another chance?” 

“Our conditions were one throw each.” 

“One moment,” said Athos, “ will you 
permit me to say a word to my friend?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Athos took D’Artagnan aside. 

“Well, what do you want now ?”’ said 
our hero. “I suppose that you are going 
to suggest that I shall have another 
throw.” 

“No. I want you to consider before 
you decide.” 

“ Consider what ?”—‘ You intend to 
take your horse back, don’t you ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Well, you are wrong; you ought to 
take the hundred pistoles, you know you 
have got your choice.”—“ Yes!” 

“ Well, I should take the money.” 

“ But I prefer the horse.” 

“T say you are wrong. What is the 
use of one horse between ustwo? We 
can’t both ride it. I should not hesitate 
to take the money; we can’t get back to 
Paris without it.” 

“ But I particularly wish to keep that 
horse.” 

“ You are wrong ; a horse stumbles and 
breaks his knees or injures a joint; a 
horse eats out of a manger where a 
glandered horse has eaten, then the horse 
is lost. A master has got to feed his 
horse, while a hundred pistoles will feed 
the master.” 

“Then how shall we get back to 
Paris ?””—** We will take our valets’ horses; 
they are quite good enough.” 

“Pretty figures we shall cut on those 
ponies, while Aramis and Porthos are 
mounted on their chargers.” 

“Aramis and Porthos?” 
Athos, laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked 
D’Artagnan, who did not understand 
what had amused his friend. 

“ Well, well; do one thing or the other,” 
said Athos.—“ But you advise me—” 

“To take the hundred pistoles; that 

will keep us going till the end of the 
month. We have had a good deal of 
trouble lately, and a little rest will do us 
no harm.”—“I can’t rest, Athos. The 
moment I reach Paris, I must continue 
my search for Madame Bonacieux.” 

“ Well, your horse won't be half as 
useful as the money. I advise you to 
take the money, my friend, take the 
money.” 

This last reasoning decided D’Artagnan. 


exclaimed 
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He yielded and took the money, which 
the Englishman paid on the spot. They 
then decided to set out for Paris at once. 
Six pistoles and Athos’ old horse settled 
the landlord’s account. They mounted 
their valets’ horses and the valets them- 
selves followed on foot, carrying their 
saddles on their heads. 

They soon arrived at Crévecceur. 
When they were within sight of the inn, 
they saw Aramis sitting disconsolately at 
the window, like sister Anne, watching the 
dust in the distance. 

“Halloa, Aramis! what the deuce are 
you doing ?” cried D’Artagnan. 

“T was just meditating on the vanity 
of earthly things,’ replied Aramis. 
“There is my English horse just dis- - 
appearing in a cloud of dust—a living 
illustration of the frailty of human nature. 
Life is summed up in three words: 
Erit, est, furt.” 

“ Which means?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“Which means I have just been duped. 
Only sixty louis for a horse which can do 
five leagues an hour, I should say, judging 
from the rapidity with which he has dis- 
appeared.” - 

D’Artagnan and Athos laughed heartily. 

“ Do not be angry with me for parting 
with your present, D’Artagnan. Necessity 
has no law. Besides, I am the only 
sufferer. That rascally horse-dealer has 
done me out of fifty pistoles at least. I 
see you fellows are very careful; you ride 
your valets’ horses, and ‘have your 
chargers brought on by slow stages.” 

ust then a market cart pulled up at the 
inn, and Planchet and Grimaud got out 
of it with their saddles on their heads. 
The carter was going to Paris, and had 
agreed to take the two valets and their 
loads, on condition that they gave him. 
plenty to drink on the road. 
_“Whatis this?” said Aramis; “nothing 
but saddles!” 

“ Now perhaps you understand,” said 
Athos. = 

“T see we are all in the same predica- 
ment. I kept my harness. Here, Bazin, 
bring my saddle and put it with the others.” 

“And what have you done with your 
priests ?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ T invited them to dinner the day after 
you left. They have got some first-rate 
wine here, and I did my best to make them 
drunk. The Curé advised me to stick to 
my uniform, and the Jesuit wanted to join — 
the Musketeers.” 
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“No theses,” cried D’Artagnan. “We 
won't have any theses.” 

“Since then,” continued Aramis, “the 
time has passed pleasantly enough. I 
have been busy writing a poem in words 
of one syllable. It is rather difficult, but 
the subject is interesting. I will read the 
first canto to you. There are four 
hundred verses in it, but it does not take 
more than five minutes to read.” 

“ By my faith!” said D’Artagnan, who 
detested poetry as much as he did Latin, 
“if it is brief as well as difficult, your 
poem has at least two merits.” 

“ And then,” continued Aramis, “it is 
full of the purest sentiment. And so, my 
friends, we are all going back to Paris; 
and we shall see our friend Porthos again. 
I quite miss him. He would not sell his 
horse, not for a king’s ransom. I can 
quite imagine him riding about looking 
like the Great Mogul.” 

The three friends stayed at the inn for 
an hour to refresh themselves and their 
horses ; then Aramis settled his account, 
told Bazin to join the other valets in 
the cart, and they all set out to look for 
Porthos. 

They found him looking much better 


than when D’Artagnan hadlefthim. He, 


was up and seated at a table on which 
quite a feast was spread—enough for four 
—dishes daintily cooked, wine of the best, 
and a superb dessert. 

“ Pardieu,” he said, rising, “ you have 
come just in time to dine with me.” 

“Tsay,” said D’Artagnan, “Iam sure 
Mousqueton did not catch bottles of yon- 
der sort with his Jasso. Here’s luxury! 
a fricandeau piqué and a filet de boeuf.” 

“Yes, I have to take nourishing food to 


_ restore my exhausted frame,” said Porthos. 


“Nothing is so weakening as these con- 
founded sprains. Have you ever had a 
sprain, Athos?” 

“Never; but I remember getting a 
sword thrust during our scrimmage in the 


-Rue Férou, which after a fortnight pro- 


duced exactly the same effect on me.” 
This dinner was not for you only, 
Porthos?” said D’Artagnan. 

“ No; I expected some other gentlemen, 
who have sent me word they cannot come. 


_ Iam delighted that you should take their 


so 


places. Mousqueton, bring some chairs, 
and double the order for wine.’ 

Do you know what we are eating?” 
asked Athos, after they had been seated 
for about ten minutes. 
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“JT am eating veau piqué aux cardons 
et a la moelle,” said D’Artagnan. 

“T have some filets d’agneau,” said 
Porthos. 

“ And I, blanc de volaille,”’ said Aramis. 

“You are all mistaken, my friends,” 
answered Athos, with a grave face; “you 
are eating horse-flesh.” 

“ Nonsense!” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Horseflesh!” said Aramis, with a 
look of disgust. 

Porthos alone was silent. 

“Yes, horseflesh,’ continued Athos, 
“aren't we, Porthos? And perhaps the 








saddle, too.” 

“No, I kept the accoutrements,” re- 
plied Porthos. 

“Well, we are all alike,” said Athos; 
“ you'd think that we had acted by agree- 
ment.” 

“Well; what was I to do?” said Por- 
thos. ‘“ This horse made my visitors feel 
discontented with their own, so I thought 
I had better get rid of it.” 

“Is your Duchess still taking the 
waters?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes,” replied Porthos; “ but a propos 
of the horse, the Governor of the Province 
was so taken with it that I gave it to him. 
He was one of the gentlemen whom I 
was expecting to dinner.” 

“You gave it to him?” cried D’Artag- 
nan. 

“Yes! as good as gave ittohim. You 
can’t call it anything else, for the horse is 
worth a hundred and fifty louis at least, 
and the old skinflint would only give me 


eighty.” 
“ Without saddle or holsters?” asked 
Aramis.— Yes, only the horse.” 


“You will observe, gentlemen,” said 
Athos, “that Porthos has made a better 
bargain than any of us.” 

Porthos was surprised at the burst of 
laughter which followed this remark, but 
when the cause of their hilarity had been 
explained, he joined in their merriment. 

‘“‘ There is one consolation ; we have all 
got some money in our pockets,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“Yes; but I found Aramis’ Spanish 
wine so good that I bought five dozen 
bottles and sent them in the cart with the 
valets. That has lightened my purse,” 
said Athos. 

“And I,” said Aramis, “have given 
almost my last sou to the Church of Mont- 
didier and the Jesuit College at Amiens. 
As I had broken my engagement, I have 
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ordered masses to be said for myself and 
for you, my friends, which will, I hope, 
greatly benefit us.’ 

«« And do you suppose that my sprain 
has not cost me anything ?” said Porthos ; 
“not counting Mousqueton’s wound, which 
the surgeon came twice a day to dress. 
Besides, he charged me double because 
Mousqueton’s wound was in a part which 
he did not consider it was his business, but 
an apothecary’s, to deal with, so I advised 
him not to get wounded there again.” 

“Well, well,” said Athos, exchanging 
smiles with D’Artagnan and Aramis, “I 
see that you are very considerate to the 
poor lad; you are a good master.” 

«When I have paid everything, I shan’t 
have more than thirty crowns left,” said 
Porthos—“ And I have got about ten 
pistoles,” said Aramis. 

“You and I seem to be the worst off,” 
said Athos. ‘ How much have you got 
left of your hundred pistoles, D’Artagnan ?” 

“ My hundred pistoles! why, I gave you 
fifty.” —“ Did you?” 

“Of course I did.”— 
member now.” 

“Then I paid the innkeeper six.’—“ He 
was avillain. Why did you give him six 
pistoles?” 

“Why! you told me to.”—* Oh, so I 
did! I ammuchtoogenerous. And how 
much have you got left?” 

“Twenty-five pistoles,” said D’Artag- 
nan.—* And I,” said Athos, taking some 
small change from his pocket, “ I—” 

“ You, why you have nothing! ’”’—« It 
certainly is not worth counting. Now 
then, let us see how much we have got 
altogether. Porthos, how much have 
you ? ”—* Thirty crowns.” 

«« Aramis ?’—“ Ten pistoles.” 

“ And you, D’Artagnan ?””—“ Twenty- 
dive... 

“ What does that make altogether?” 
said Athos.—“ Four hundred and seventy- 
five livres,” said our hero, who was very 
quick at reckoning. 

“ Then we shall still have four hundred 
livres when we get to Paris.” —“ But how 
shall we manage about horses?” asked 
Aramis. 

“ We will draw lots for two of our valets’ 
horses, and with the four hundred livres 
we will get another, then give what is over 
to D’Artagnan to go and play at the first 
gaming saloon we come to.” 

“Well, let us finish our dinner now,” 
said Porthos, “ or it will get cold.” 


“Oh, yes! I re- 
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The friends finished their dinner, and 
left what remained for their valets. 

When they arrived in Paris, D’Artagnan 
found a letter awaiting him from M. de 
Tréville, which informed him that the King 
had promised he should be admitted into 
the ranks of the Musketeers. 

This had been the height of his ambi- 
tion, and he went in search of his com- 
panions to tell them the good news, but 
he found them looking anxious and 
gloomy. They were assembled in Athos’ 
apartments, which in itself was a sign 
that something important was being dis- 
cussed. 

The fact was that M. de Tréville had 
just told them that the King intended to 
open the campaign on the 1st of May, so 
that they must be fully equipped and 
ready to start at a moment’s notice. 

The four young men looked at each 
other in consternation. 

“ What do you suppose our equipment 
will cost us ?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“It is difficult to say,” replied Aramis. 
“With the most careful economy, we 
shall require fifteen hundred livres each.” 

“Four times fifteen makes sixty; that 
would be six thousand livres altogether,” 
said Athos. 

Steps. 
idea.” 

“ Well, that’s something. For my part, 
I have not the shadow of an idea,” said - 
Athos, coolly. “All I know is that I shall 
require two thousand livres.” 

“That makes eight thousand alto- 
gether,” said Aramis. “Still, we have 
got our saddles.” 

Just then D’Artagnan left the room 
to go to M. de Tréville’s residence, and 
thank him for his letter, and when he had 
shut the door, Athos said,— : 

“We must not forget that beaut 
diamond that glitters on D’Artagnan’s 
finger. He is too good a comrade to 
leave us all in difficulties when he is 
wearing a King’s ransom!” 


said Porthos, “I have an 


CHAPTER XXIX 
EQUIPMENT UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


F the four friends D’Artagnan was 
certainly in the most on 
frame of mind, although, as a guardsman. 
his equipment was a much less sre 
matter than that of his friends, who were 
Musketeers and grand gentlemen. But 
our -young Gascon, as we have already he 2° 
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occasion to observe, was of a careful, not 
to say an almost niggardly, disposition, 
and yet at the same time (reconcile such 
contradictions as you may) vainer even 
than Porthos himself. Nor was the lack 
of accoutrement his only trouble; a less 
selfish preoccupation also harassed him. 
He still hoped against hope that he would 
succeed in finding Madame Bonacieux ; 
but he could get no clue as to her fate. 
De Tréville had spoken to the Queen 
about her, and her Majesty had promised 
to do everything in her power to find her, 
but D’Artagnan began to despair of 
seeing her again. 

Athos would not leave his room, and 
made no effort to equip himself for the 
campaign. 

“ We have still got a fortnight,” he 
said ; “very well, if at the end of a fort- 
night I have not got my accoutrements, 
I shall get up a quarrel with four of the 
Cardinal's guards or with eight English- 
men, and as I am sure to be killed in the 
end, it will be said of me that I died in 
his Majesty’s service, and I shall not have 
the expense of equipping myself.” 

Porthos walked about with his hands 
behind him and his head in the air, and 
said from time to time, “I have got an 
idea, and I mean to carry it out.” 

Aramis looked miserable and _ said 
nothing. In fact, a general gloom hung 
over the whole company. 

The valets, on their part, like the 
coursers of Hippolytus, shared their 
masters’ melancholy. Mousqueton spent 
his time collecting crusts; Bazin, being 
of a pious disposition, spent his time in 
church; Planchet sat and watched the 
flies, and Grimaud was more silent than 


~ ever, and only indulged in sighs. 


man of 
_ walking in the direction of the Church 


The three friends—for we cannot in- 
clude Athos, who refused to trouble him- 


self about his equipment at all—the three 


friends went out early in the morning and 


did not return till late at night. 


They wandered aimlessly about, hoping 
they might find some one or something to 
help them, and when they happened to 
meet, they looked disconsolately at each 
other, as much as to say, “ Haven’t you 
found anything yet?” 

_ Porthos was the only ane who had any 
definite prospects, and proved himself a 
action. D’Artagnan saw him 


of St. Leu one day, and followed him. 


He saw him enter, after curling his 


IAI 
moustache and stroking out his imperial, 
as if bent on conquest. 

D’Artagnan took care not to be seen, 
and when Porthos leant against a pillar, 
he slipped in and stood on the other side 
of it. Asa sermon was being preached, 
the church was full. Porthos improved 
the occasion by staring at the women. 
Thanks to Mousqueton, his appearance 
belied his poverty. His hat was a little 
shabby, the feather was rather faded, the 
gold lace somewhat tarnished, but in the 
subdued light of the Church these defects 
were not noticeable, and Porthos was still 
the handsome Porthos. 

D’Artagnan soon noticed a lady sitting 
on a bench near the pillar where Porthos 
was standing. She might have been a 
beauty once, but was now somewhat 
faded, although it was still a handsome 
face under the black hood. Porthos 
glanced from time to time at this lady, 
then his eyes wandered round the church. 
The lady blushed when her eyes met those 
of the fickle Porthos, who immediately 
looked away. 

The lady seemed to be annoyed at 
Porthos’ behaviour, for she bit her lip 
and tapped her foot impatiently. 

Porthos, seeing the success of his man- 
ceuvres, stroked his moustache, and made 
signs to another lady, who was sitting 
near the choir, and who was not onlya 
beauty, but also a person of distinction; 
for a negro boy was in attendance on her 
and had brought the cushion on which 
she knelt, while a maid held her bag em- 
broidered with a coat of arms. In this 
bag the book was carried out of which 
she read the mass. 

The faded beauty followed Porthos’ 
gaze, and soon saw it was fixed upon the 
lady with the velvet cushion, the little 
negro, and the maid. 

The Musketeer continued to glance and 
smile at this lady in a way which ex- 
asperated the beauty in the black hood. 

To attract his attention she suddenly 
coughed so loudly that even the lady with 
the red cushion turned round to look at 
her. Porthos took no notice, but he 
understood perfectly that she wished to 
attract his attention. 

The lady with the red cushion really 


/made a great impression on the lady with 


the black hood, who saw in her a formid- 
able rival. She certainly did fascinate 
Porthos, who admired her more than the 
faded beauty, and it may be imagined 
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how much she interested D’Artagnan 
when he recognized in her the lady he 
had seen in Meung, whom his unknown 
entagonist had called “ Milady.” 

D’Artagnan, without losing sight of 
her, continued to watch Porthos, whose 
manceuvres amused him greatly. He 
soon came to the conclusion that the lady 
with the black hood was the attorney’s 
wife, of the Rue aux Ours, especially as 
the Church of St. Leu was situated in 
that neighbourhood. 

He perceived that Porthos was re- 
venging himself for the treatment he had 
received at Chantilly, when the attorney’s 
wife had turned a deaf ear to his request 
for money. 

When the sermon was over, the at- 
torney’s wife went up to the vessel of 
holy water. Porthos went in front of 
her and dipped his whole hand in instead 
of onefinger. The attorney’s wife smiled, 
thinking Porthos was going to hand it to 
her, but she was cruelly deceived. When 
he was only about three steps from her, 
he turned his head away, and looked at 
the lady with the red cushion, who was 
following him with her negro boy and her 
maid, and just as she passed close to 
Porthos, he drew his dripping hand from 
the holy water. The fair worshipper 
touched Porthos’ huge hand with her 
delicate fingers, smiled as she made the 
sign of the cross, and left the church. 

This was too much for the attorney’s 
wife. She was now convinced that there 
was some understanding between Porthos 
and this lady. If she had been a lady of 
quality she would have fainted; but as 
she was only the wife of an attorney, she 
contented herself with saying in a voice 
that trembled with rage, “So, M. Por- 
thos, you don’t offer me the holy water !”’ 

Porthos pretended to start at the sound 
of her voice. 

“ Ah, Madame Coquenard!” cried he, 
“is that you? How is your husband, 
our dear M. Coquenard? How extra- 
ordinary that I should not have seen you 
all the time I was in church. Where 
were you?” 

“JT was close to you, but you did not 
see me, for you had no eyes for anyone 
but the lady to whom you have just 
handed the holy water.” 

Porthos feigned embarrassment. 
you notice her?” said he. 

“ T should be very blind if I had not.” 

“You must know,” said Porthos coolly, 


“ Did 
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“that she is a friend of mine, a Duchess 
whom I have the greatest difficulty in 
meeting on account of her husband’s 
jealousy; but she sent me word that she 
would come here to-day just to see me.” 

““M. Porthos,” said the attorney's wife, 
“T should be much obliged if you would 
give me your arm for five minutes. I 
have got something to tell you.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” replied Porthos, 
smiling to himself as a gambler smiles 
when he fleeces his victim. 

Just then D’Artagnan, who was follow- 
ing Milady, passed them, and caught sight 
of Porthos smiling triumphantly. 

“Ah!” thought our hero to himself, 
‘“‘here’s one of us, at least, who looks as 
if he were going to get his equipment in 
time.” 

Porthos, meanwhile, under the guidance 
of the attorney’s wife, who still clung to 
his arm, soon arrived at the cloisters of 
St. Magloire; an unfrequented passage 
with turnstiles at each end. In the day- 
time nobody was to be seen there, except 
children at play and a few beggars. 

“Ah! M. Porthos,” said the attorney’s 
wife, looking round to see no one was 
near, “you are a great lady-killer, it 
seems,” 

“J, madam,” said Porthos, looking 
about him proudly, “what can you 
mean?” : 

“ Why, that lady to whom you gave ~ 
the holy water must have been at least a 
Princess, with her negro boy and her 
maid.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Porthos; 
“she is only a Duchess.” 

“She had a carriage and a coachman 
in grand livery, and a footman waiting at 
the door.” 

Porthos had not noticed the carriage or ~ 
the footman, but Madame Coquenard’s 
sharp eye had seen everything. Porthos 
now regretted that he had not said she 
was a Princess at first. 

“You are certainly a favourite with 
the ladies, M. Porthos,” said the attor- 
ney’s wife sighing. 

“There is nothing surprising about 
that, considering how nature has favoured — 
me,” replied Porthos. * 

“Oh, dear, how soon men forget,” said _ 
the attorney’s wife, raising her eyes to 
heaven. ae 

“Not a bit sooner than womer 
seems to me,” replied Porthos. “I 
your own case, for example. 
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you treat me when I was wounded and 
nearly dying of hunger in a wretched inn 
at Chantilly? Why, you never took the 
trouble to answer my letters even, press- 
ing as they were.” 

“But M. Porthos,” murmured the 
atiorney’s wife, who felt, judging by the 
example set by the great ladies of the day, 
that she was in the wrong. 

“1, who for your sake gave up the 
Baroness of ——.”— I know you did.” 

«“ And the Countess of ae 

“ M. Porthos, do not overwhelm me.” 

*« And the Duchess of ae 

- ““M. Porthos, be generous.” 

“You are right, madam; I will say 
no more.” 

“It is my husband’s fault. He will 
not hear of lending money.” 

“Madame Coquenard,’” said Porthos, 
do you remember the first letter you 
wrote me? I have not forgotten it; it is 
engraven on my memory.” 

The attorney’s wife sighed. 

“ The sum you wished me to lend you 
was rather a large one,” she said. 

“I gave you the preference, madam. 
I only had to write to the Duchess of. y 
I will not mention names, as I never 
compromise a lady. But I repeat that 
I only had to write to her, and she would 
have sent me fifteen hundred livres.” 

A tear fell from Madame Coquenard’s 
eye. 

vi You have punished me enough, M. 
Porthos,” she said. “I can but assure 
you that, if in the future you should be 
in the same plight, you have only to let 
me know of it.” 

“Do not let us speak of money,” said 
Porthos, pretending to be disgusted, “ it 
is too humiliating.’”—“ Alas! you love 











- me no more,” said Madame Coquenard 


sadly.—Porthos did not deign to reply. 
“ You do not answer me, but I under- 


- stand you.”—“ Just think how you have 


treated me, madam,” said Porthos. 
“J will make amends to you, my dear 


. Porthos.” 


“ Tn the first place, what did I ask for?” 
said Porthos, shrugging his shoulders, 
“only a loan, nothing more. After all, I 
am not unreasonable. I know you are 
not rich, and that your husband is obliged 
to screw the money out of his poor clients. 
Now, if you were a Countess, a Duchess, 
or a Marquise, it would be a different 
thing.” —Madame Coquenard was piqued. 
_ “ Let me tell you, my friend,” said she, 


- 


bs 
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“that though I am only an attorney’s 
wife, my cash-box is very likely better 
filled than those of your spendthrift fine 
ladies, with all their affected airs.” 

“Then you are all the more to blame,” 
said Porthos, disengaging his arm from 
Madame Coquenard’s grasp; “if you are 
rich, there was no excuse for your re- 
fusal.”—“ When I say rich,” Madame 
Coquenard hastened to explain, seeing 
she had gone too far, “I only mean that 
I have ample means.” 

“Stop, madam,” said Porthos, “we 
will not talk about it any more. You 
misunderstand me, and our friendship is 
at an end.” 

“You are most ungrateful.” 

“You have only to thank yourself,’ 
replied Porthos. 

“You can go to your beautiful 
Duchess; I won’t keep you.”—“ She is a 
true friend, at any rate.” 

“ Look here, M. Porthos, I ask you 
once more, and for the last time, do you 
still love me?” 

“Alas! madam,” replied Porthos 
speaking in the most melancholy tone ot 
voice, ‘* what does it matter, when I am 
about to enter on a campaign—a cam- 
paign in which I feel sure I shall lose my 
life.” 

“ Oh, do not talk in such a way,” cried 
Madame Coquenard, bursting into tears. 

“Still, I have a presentiment,” con- 
tinued Porthos, sadly. 

“Confess now, you are in love with 
some one else.” 

“No, upon my word. I have quite 
given up that sort of thing, though I 
do feel some affection for you. This 
fatal campaign will begin in about a fort- 
night’s time, and I am_ horribly busy 
getting my equipment. Then I shall have 
to make a journey into the wilds of Brit- 
tany, where my family live, to try and 
get the necessary funds.” 

Porthos saw that a struggle was going 
on in Madame Coquenard’s breast between 
love and avarice. 

“The Duchess whom you saw in 
church has lands near ours, so we shall 
traveltogether. Pleasant company makes 
a journey less tedious.” 

“Have you no friends in Paris?” 
asked Madame Coquenard. 

“ T thought I had one,” replied Porthos, 
in a reproachful tone of voice; “but I 
was mistaken.” 

“You are not mistaken ; you have one,” 
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cried the attorney’s wife, with an enthu- 
siasm which even surprised herself. 
“Come to my house to-morrow ; you are 
my cousin; you come from Noyon, in 
Picardy; you have several lawsuits in 
Paris, and want to engage a lawyer. 
Will you remember all that ?” 

“ Perfectly, madam.” 

‘¢ Come at dinner-time, then ?” 

‘Very well.” 

“And take care what you say before 
my husband; heis very shrewd, although 
he is seventy-five years old.” 

“ Only seventy-five! that is the prime 
of life,” said Porthos. 

“On the contrary, itis very old. I may 
be left a widow any day,” continued 
Madame Coquenard, looking significantly 
at Porthos; “fortunately, the one whoout- 
lives the other inherits everything, accord- 
ing to our marriage contract.” 

“ Everything?” said Porthos. 

“ Yes, everything.” 

“JT see you are a cautious woman, my 
dear Madame Coquenard,” said Porthos, 
pressing her hand tenderly. 

“So then we are friends once more,” 
she said, coquettishly. 

“ Friends for life,” replied Porthos. 

“Good-bye, then, till to-morrow, false 
traitor!” 

“ Good-bye till to-morrow, fickle de- 
ceiver |” 

“‘ Good-bye, angel of my heart!” 

“Good-bye, light of my eyes!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
MILADY. 


"ARTAGNAN had followed Milady 
D without her noticing him. He 
saw her get into the carriage, and heard 
her tell the coachman to drive to St. 
Germain. It would have been quite use- 
less for him to attempt to keep up with 
the carriage, so he returned to the Rue 
Férou. In the Rue de Seine he came 
across Planchet, standing in front of acon- 
fectioner’s window, and looking greedily 
at the cakes. D’Artagnan told him to go 
and saddle two horses in M. de Tréville’s 
stables, one for himself and one for 
Planchet, and to join him in Athos’ 
apartments—M. de Tréville having once 
for all placed his horses at D’Artagnan’s 
disposal. 
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Athos was sitting at home, solemnly 
drinking one of the bottles of the famous 
Spanish wine he had brought with him 
from Picardy. He beckoned to Grimaud 
to bring a glass for D’Artagnan. 

D’Artagnan then told Athos all about 
Porthos and the attorney’s wife, and how 
Porthos would probably succeed in get- 
ting money for his equipment from her. 

“You may be sure,” said Athos, when 
he had heard the story,” that the ex- 
penses of my equipment will not be paid 
by any woman.” 

“And yet, Athos, you must know, that 
handsome and aristocratic-looking as you 
are, no woman could refuse you any- 
thing, even if she were a Princess.” 

“How young you are, D’Artagnan,” 
said Athos, shrugging his shoulders, and 
beckoning to Grimaud to bring another 
bottle. 

Atthis moment Planchet put his head 
in at the half-open door, and informed his 
master that the horses were ready. 

“What horses ?” asked Athos. 

“Two horses that M. de Tréville is 
lending me. I want to ride to St. 
Germain.” 

“And what are you going to do at 
St. Germain?” asked Athos. 

D’Artagnan then told him how he had 
recognized in the Church the same lady 
whom he had first seen on the day of his 
encounter with the man of Meung. 

“In other words, you have fallen in love 
with this lady, as you did with Madame 
Bonacieux,” said Athos, shrugging his 
shoulders contemptuously. 

“Not the least in the world!” cried 
D’Artagnan, “I am only anxious to clear 
up the mystery in which she is involved. 
I cannot explain why, but I have an idea 
that this woman, although I do not know 
her, will have an influence over my life; — 
and that in some way she is connected 
with the disappearance of Madame 
Bonacieux.” 

“ You may be right,” said Athos, “but — 
I don’t know any woman in the world 
who is worth looking for, once she is lost. — 
Madame Bonacieux is lost, and I am 
sorry for her.” 


“You do not understand me, 
Athos,” said D’Artagnan. “1 still 
love my poor Constance, as much | 


as ever; and if I knew where to find 


her, I would go to the end of the ~— 
world to rescue her. But I can get no © 
clue as to where she is, and 


So Planchet went in the direction of 
the Rue de Colombier, and D’Artagnan 
continued his way to the Rue Férou. 


the 
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inquiries have been fruitless. In the 
meantime, I must have some distraction.” 

“ Distract yourself with Milady then, 
my dear D’Artagnan. I wish you joy, if 
the game amuses you.” 

“ Look here, Athos,” said D’Artagnan, 
“instead of shutting yourself up here, as 
if you were in a prison, get on your horse 
and ride with me to St. Germain.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Athos, “I 
only ride when I have a horse; when I 
have not, I go on foot.” 

“Very well,’ replied D’Artagnan, 
smiling at Athos’ cynicism, which in any 
other person would have annoyed him, 
“Tam not so proud as you. I ride any- 
thing that is offered me. So good-bye, 
my dear Athos.” 

“ Good-bye,” replied the Musketeer, 
making a sign to Grimaud to uncork the 
bottle which he had just brought. 
D’Artagnan and Planchet got on their 
horses and took the road to St. Germain. 

As D’Artagnan rode along, the remarks 
Athos had made on the subject of Madame 
Bonacieux kept recurring to his mind. He 
was not of a sentimental nature; but he 
really had fallen in love with Madame 
Bonacieux, and was ready to go, as he had 
said, to the ends of the earth to find her. 
But the earth is round, and so he did not 
know in which direction to go. At this 
moment he felt it was of vital importance 
to find out who Milady was. He had 
seen her talking to the man in the black 
cloak, so it was evident they knew each 
other. Now D’Artagnan was convinced 
that the man in the black cloak had 
carried Madame Bonacieux off the second 
time, as he had the first; so he felt justified 
in saying that by pursuing Milady he 
hoped to unravel the mystery of Madame 
Bonacieux’s abduction. 

Thus reflecting and occasionally touch- 
ing his horse with the spur, D’Artagnan 
soon reached St. Germain. He passed 
Chateau where ten years later 
Louis XIV. was born, and rode up a quiet 


street, looking right and left, in hopes of 


catching sight of the beautiful English- 
woman. 

They were passing a handsome house 
which, according to the fashion of the 
time, had no windows looking out on the 


- street, when suddenly they saw a figure 


on the ground-floor level which they 
seemed to recognize. The person was 
walking up and down a kind of terrace, 
which was tastefully decorated with 
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flowers. Planchet was the first to see 
who it was. 

“ Look! sir,” he said, “do you see who 
that is up there?” 

“The face is familiar to me,” replied 
D’Artagnan, “but I cannot remember 
where I have seen it.” 

“Tt is Lubin, the valet of the Count de 
Wardes, whom you settled in that affair 
at Calais a month ago, when we were on 
our way to the Governor’s house.” 

“T remember now. Do you think he 
recognizes you?” 

“He had such a rough time of it that 
I doubt if he would recognize either of us.” 

“ Well, I want you to go and get into 
conversation with ‘him, and find out 
whether his master is alive or dead.” 

Planchet immediately dismounted and 
went straight up to Lubin, and the two 
valets were soon chatting amicably, for 
Lubin did not recognize his late adver- 
sary. 

D’Artagnan meanwhile went round the 





house with the horses, and had just come 
back to the front again where the valets 
were to be seen talking, when he heard 
the sound of a carriage. 

D’Artagnan took up his position behind 
a hazel hedge, where he could see without 
being seen. 

The carriage stopped opposite the house, 
and D’Artagnan saw Milady seated inside. 

She put her charming head out of the 
window and gave some order to her maid. 

The lady’s maid, who was sitting on the 
step of the carriage, as was the custom in 
those days, was a pretty sowbrette about 
twenty years of age. She sprang to the 
ground and proceeded to the terrace 
where Lubin had beenseen. D’Artagnan 
watched her as she approached the terrace. 
Just before she arrived there, Lubin was 
called away, and Planchet, who was left 
alone, looked round to see where his 
master was. 

The sowbrette went up to Planchet and 
held out a note for him to take. 

“For your master,” said she. 

“For my master?” replied Planchet, 
somewhat taken aback. 

“Yes; it is important, so give it to him 
at once.” 

Then she ran back to the carriage and 
jumped on the step. The carriage imme- 
diately drove away. 

Planchet looked at the letter with some 
curiosity, and then left the terrace and ran 





along the road, where he met D’Artagnan, 
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who had watched the whole proceeding, 
and was coming towards him. 

“« A letter for you, sir,” said Planchet. 

“For me?” said D’Artagnan, “are 
you quite sure?” 

“ Pardieu, sir, 1 am quite sure. The 
soubrette said, ‘For your master,’ and I 
have no other master but you. She was 
a pretty creature, too.” 

D’Artagnan opened the letter, and read 
these words :— 

“A person who is more interested in 
you than she cares to confess would like 
to know when it would be convenient to 
you to take a stroll in the forest. To- 
morrow at the Inn of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold a groom in black and red 
livery will await your reply.” 

“ Really, now,” said D’Artagnan, “ this 
is getting interesting. Milady and I are 
both inquiring for the same person. By 
the way, Planchet, did you find out any- 
thing about the noble Count? Is he still 
alive?” 

“Yes; he isstill alive and well—as well 
as a man can be who has been run 
through the body four times. Of course, 
he must be weak from loss of blood. 
Lubin told me the whole story, and never 
recognized me.” 

“Well done, Planchet! you have 
managed capitally. Now let us mount 
and overtake that carriage.” 

They sprang into their saddles, and in 
five minutes came up with the carriage, 
which had stopped by the roadside. 

A cavalier, mounted and dressed in the 
height of fashion, was standing by the door. 

The cavalier and the lady were so en- 
grossed in their conversation that D’Artag- 
nan came close up on the other side of the 
carriage without being observed, except 
by the pretty sowbrette. 

They were talking English, which 
D’Artagnan did not understand; but he 
could see that the Englishwoman was ina 
great rage; and she finally gave the 
cavalier such a blow with her fan that the 
fragile weapon was shivered into a 
thousand pieces. The cavalier laughed 
loudly, which only served to increase 
Milady’s ill-temper. 

D’Artagnan thought this was a favour- 
able opportunity to interfere; so he went 
to the other side of the carriage, and, 
taking off his hat with a courteous bow, 
he said,— 

“ Can I assist you, madam ? for it seems 
to me that this gentleman is annoying 
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you. Only say the word, and I am ready 
to punish him for his discourtesy.” 

The lady turned round, looked at the 
young man with astonishment, and said in 
good French,— 

“T should be very pleased to accept 
your offer if the person with whom I am 
quarrelling were not my brother.” 

“T beg a thousand pardons, madam. 
Of course, I was not aware of that.” 

“Why do you talk to that insolent 
fellow?” cried the cavalier, leaning over 
his horse, and looking through the carriage 
window. “What is he hanging about 
here for?” 

“Insolent fellow yourself replied 
D’Artagnan, bending over his horse and 
shouting through the carriage window from 
the otherside. ‘I am hanging about here 
because I choose to do so.” . 

The cavalier said something in English 
to his sister. 

“As I speak to you in French,1 will 
thank you to reply in the same language. 
You may be this lady’s brother, but I am 
glad to say you are not mine.” 

As women are generally timid, one 
would have supposed that Milady would 
have tried to prevent any further quarrel- 
ling; but she only leant back in her 
carriage indifferently, and told the coach- 
man to drive home. 

The pretty sowbrette threw an anxious 
look at D’Artagnan, whose handsome 
looks seemed not to have been lost upon 
her. 

The carriage drove off and left the two 
men face to face, with no barrier between 
them. The cavalier was just going to 
follow the carriage, but D’Artagnan at 
that moment recognized him as the 
Englishman who had won his horse from — 
him at Amiens, and had also won his ~ 
ring from Athos; so he sprang at his — 
horse’s head, seized the bridle, and 
stopped him. 

“Upon my word!” said D’Artagnan, 
“you seem to be a good deal more of an ~ 
insolent giddy-pate thanlam. Youhave — 
apparently quite forgotten that we have a — 
little dispute to settle.” ; 


“Ha, ha!” said the Englishman, “it 


is you, is it? You are always up 
some game or other.” < 
“Yes! and that reminds me I have 
not had my revenge. We shall see, my — 
fine fellow, if you can flourish a sword | 
cleverly as you do the dice-box.” 
“You see I have no sword,” said the 


to a 


= 







- antagonist was an Englishman. 
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other. “It is easy to play the braggart 
against an unarmed man.” 

““T hope you have one at home; at any 
rate, I have two, and if you like, we will 
have a throw with the dice for one of 
them.” 

“Quite unnecessary; I have plenty of 
weapons at home.” 

“Very well,” replied D’Artagnan, 
“choose your weapon and meet me this 
evening.”’—“ Where shall I meet you?” 

“Tn the gardens behind the Luxem- 
bourg. It is a first-rate place for settling 
affairs like ours.” 

“Very well! I shall be there.” 

“ At what time ?’—* Six o’clock.” 

“ By the way, I suppose you have a 
friend or two to assist you?” 

“T have three who will be very pleased 
to join me.” 

“Three! how curious. I have the 
same number. I should like to know whom 
I have the pleasure of addressing ?” 

“T am M. D’Artagnan, a Gascon 
gentleman serving under M. des Essarts, 
in the King’s guards—and you?” 

“JT am Lord Winter, Baron Sheffield.” 

“Very well, I am at your service; 
though your names are not easy to 
remember.” 

Then, putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped off towards Paris, followed by 
Planchet. 

D’Artagnan went straight to Athos’ 
quarters, as he generally did on such 
occasions. He found Athos lying on a 
sofa, still waiting, he said, for his equip- 
ment to arrive. 

D’Artagnan related his adventure; but 
he did mention the letter of Milady’s 
which he had intercepted. 

Athos was delighted to hear that their 
He had 
always hoped for a chance of crossing 
swords with one. They at once sent for 


_Porthos and Aramis, and told them about 


the affair they had in hand. 
Porthos drew his sword out of the 


scabbard, and began making imaginary 


passes and thrusts at the wall, leaping 
back and springing forward with the 
agility of a dancer. 

Aramis, who was very busy writing a 
poem, shut himself up in Athos’ room, 


and begged that he might not be dis- 


- turbed till it was time to start. 


. 
. 


Athos signalled to Grimaud to bring 
him another bottle of wine. 
_ As for D’Artagnan, he passed the time 
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devising a little plan of his own, which 
promised to be a pleasant diversion, 
judging from the smiles which lighted up 
his face from time to time. 

We shall see later on how this plan of 
his was put into execution. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


T the hour appointed the four guards- 
men and their valets made their way 
to anunfrequented spot behind the Luxem- 
bourg, where only a goatherd was to be 
seen tending his flocks. Athos gave him 
a piece of money and asked him to take 
his goats elsewhere for a time, while the 
valets were placed as sentinels to watch and 
give warning if any strangers approached. 
The other party soon appeared and joined 
the Musketeers in the enclosure, and then, 
according to the English custom, the 
combatants were introduced to each other. 
The Englishmen were all men of rank, 
but their antagonists gave such outlandish 
names that the foreigners were quite un- 
easy, and doubtful of their social position. 
“ But after all,” said Lord Winter, 
“the names you have given are only 
shepherd’s names, and we are none the 
wiser as to who you are.”—“ Therefore 
your lordship may conclude that they are 
only assumed names,” said Athos. 

“We are all the more desirous to learn 
your real names,” said his lordship. 

“You did not mind gambling with us 
and winning our horses without knowing 
our names ?””— True, but then we only 
risked our money ; now we risk our lives. 
We don’t mind gambling with anybody, 
but we only fight our equals.” 

“ That is quite reasonable,” said Athos, 
and taking aside one of the Englishmen 
he whispered his real name to him. 

Porthos and Aramis followed his ex- 
ample. ‘Are you satisfied now,” asked 
Athos, “as regards my rank and position?” 

“Yes, sir, quite,” said the Englishman. 

“ Now, shall I tell you another thing ?” 
asked Athos.— What is that?” 

“It is that you would have been wiser 
not to insist on my telling you who I am.” 

“Why so?”—“ Because I am supposed 
to be dead, and I do not wish it to be 
known that Iam alive. To prevent my 
secret being known I shall be obliged 
to kill you.’ The Englishman thought 
Athos was joking, and smiled, but the 
Musketeer was in earnest. 
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“Gentlemen, are you all ready?” asked 
Athos. 

“Yes,” said the combatants with one 
voice.—“ Then guard ;” and eight swords 
sprang from their scabbards and flashed 
in the setting sun. The fighting was fast 
and furious, for the contest was between 
natural enemies. 

Athos fenced with as much coolness 
and judgment as if he were merely prac- 
tising in the fencing-school. 

Porthos did not forget the lesson he had 
received at Chantilly, and fought with 
more prudence than usual; but Aramis, 
who had the third canto of his poem to 
finish, was in a great hurry to get rid of 
his antagonist. 

Athos soon killed his adversary. He 
only gave him one thrust, but that was 
a fatal one; it pierced his heart. 

Porthos laid his antagonist low with 
a wound in his thigh, and the Englishman, 
seeing further resistance would be useless, 
surrendered his sword to Porthos, who took 
him up and carried him to the carriage. 

Aramis attacked his man with such 
impetuosity that, after retreating some 
fifty paces, the Englishman eventually 
took to his heels and disappeared from 
the scene, followed by the jeers of the 
valets. 

D’Artagnan reserved his attack, stood 
upon the defensive, and watching for his 
opportunity, by a clever pass struck the 
sword out of his antagonist’s hand, who, 
finding himself disarmed, stepped back, 
and in doing so slipped and fell. 

D’Artagnan sprang forward and put 
his sword to his throat. 

“You are at my mercy,” he cried, 
“and I could kill you, but for your sister’s 
sake I spare your life.” 

D’Artagnan’s plan had _ succeeded 
beyond his expectation, and he was 
accordingly exultant. 

The Englishman, who highly appreci- 
ated our hero’s generous gallantry, shook 
him warmly by the hand, and highly 
praised the skill and valour of the 
Musketeers. As one wounded English- 
man was in his carriage, where he had 
been placed by Porthos, and another had 
run away, they turned their attention to 
the body of the one Athos had killed. 

They unfastened his coat in the vain 
hope that life might not be quite extinct, 
and in so doing a purse fell from the 
pocket. D’Artagnan picked it up and 
handed it to Lord Winter, 
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“ What the deuce do you hand it to me 
for?” said the Englishman. 

“You can restore it to his family,” 
replied D’Artagnan. 

“ His family will not require the money. 
They inherit a fortune of fifteen thousand 
louis a year by his death. Give it to 


your valet.” D’Artagnan put the purse 
in his pocket. 
“ And now,” continued Lord Winter, 


“if you will allow me,I will introduce 
you to my sister, Lady Clarick, this even- 
ing. My sister is quite a favourite at 
Court, ana may be able to assist you on 
some future occasion.” 

D’Artagnan bowed and expressed his 
thanks. Just then Athos came up to him. 

“‘What are you going to do with that 
purse ?”’ he whispered.—* I was going to 
hand it over to you, Athos.” 

“To me? Why to me?”—* Diable! 
you killed him, did you not? So vit 
yours by right of conquest.” 

“ Do you take me for a brigand?”— 
“Tt is the custom in war; waa not in 
duelling ?” 

« Even on the field of battle I conte not 
do it.”—“ Then we will give the money 
to the valets,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,” said Athos, “but not to our 
valets,” and he threw the purse to Lord 
Winter’s coachman. “ For you and your 
friends,” said he. 

This generosity was highly applauded 
by all except the valets of our Musketeers. 

Lord Winter, on taking leave, gave 
D’Artagnan Lady Clarick’s address. It 
was No. 6, Place Royale, then the very 
centre of the fashionable district. At the 
same time he told D’Artagnan that he 
would himself conduct him to her resi- 
dence; and it was accordingly arranged 
that Lord Winter should call for him at 
8 o’clock that evening at Athos’ apart- 
ment. 


This introduction to Lady Clarick was — 


a matter of great interest to D’Artagnan. 
He felt that this woman had some strange 


influence over his destiny. Although he ey 


knew she was one of the Cardinal’s agents, 


he was more or less fascinated by her 


personality, without being able exactly to 
explain what was the attraction. Hewas 
somewhat anxious lest Milady might — 


recognize him as the person who had — 
quarrelled with the man of Meung in her — 


presence; in which case she would know 
that he belonged to the rival party, a 
this would place him at a disadvantage. 

a 


4 
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Although he was aware that she had 
already commenced an intrigue with the 
Count de Wardes, who was young, 
handsome, rich, and a favourite with the 
Cardinal, he was not in the least discour- 
aged, so confident are we at twenty, 
especially if we are born at Tarbes! 

So D’Artagnan dressed himself in his 
most becoming costume, and after an 
elaborate toilette, he went to Athos’ resi- 
dence and told him what had happened. 

Athos listened attentively, but when he 
had heard his story, he shook his head and 
warned him that he was on dangerous 
ground. 

“You have just lost one woman who 
was perfection,” he said, “and now you 
are running headlong after another one.” 

D’Artagnan felt the truth of this rebuke. 

“Tloved Madame Bonacieux truly,” said 
he; “but I must say Milady inspires me 
with admiration, and my chief object in 
obtaining an introduction to her is to find 
out her position, and what réle she plays 
at Court.”—“ What réle she plays at 
Court?” cried Athos; “it is not difficult 
to see what réle she plays after what you 
have told me. She is undoubtedly one of 
the Cardinal’s agents, and will entice you 
into a trap where you will leave your 
head.” 

“ The devil!” said D’Artagnan; “ you 
certainly manage to look at things in their 
worst light.”—“I mistrust all women,” 
replied Athos, “especially blondes. I 
have paid dearly for my experience of 
them. Did not you say she is a blonde?” 
_ “She has the most beautiful fair hair 
that you ever saw.”’—“Ah, poor silly 
fellow!” murmured Athos. 

You don’t understand,” said D’Ar- 
_ tagnan; “I only wish to find out her 
designs, and then I shall keep out of her 
way.’ —“ Well, find out what you can,” 
said Athos, wearily. 

Lord Winter arrived at the hour ap- 
pointed and found D’Artagnan alone, as 
Athos did not stay to meet him, but went 
into another room. ‘They started off 
almost immediately in an elegant carriage 
which was awaiting them, and a pair 
of fast horses soon took them to the 
Place Royale. 

Lady Clarick received D’Artagnan 
ceremoniously. Her residence was richly 
_ furnished, and though the English were 
all leaving France on account of the war, 
_Milady was still engaged in making fresh 
additions to beautify her house; which 
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was a sufficient proof that the war did not 
personally affect her. 

“This gentleman,” said Lord Winter, 
introducing D’Artagnan to his sister, “has 
held my life in his hands and generously 
spared me, although I am an Englishman 
and insulted him. So I hope you will 
thank him.” 

Milady frowned, and then smiled so 
strangely that the young man could not 
help shuddering. The brother did not 
notice her expression, for his attention 
was at the moment attracted by Milady’s 
pet monkey, who had caught hold of his 
doublet. 

“You are welcome, sir,” said Milady, 
her singularly sweet voice contrasting 
strangely with the sinister expression 
which had passed over her face. “I 
owe you my eternal gratitude for your 
generous conduct.” 

Lord Winter then proceeded to relate 
the details of their encounter, to which 
Milady listened with interest, although 
she could not help showing her impa- 
tience, for her face flushed and she tapped 
the floor with her small foot. 

Lord Winter, who noticed nothing un- 
usual in his sister’s expression, went to 
the table on which stood a bottle of 
Spanish wine and some glasses. He 
filled two glasses, and invited D’Artagnan 
to drink. D’Artagnan knew it was con- 
sidered discourteous to refuse, so he went 
up to the table and drank. However, he 
did not lose sight of Milady, but watched 
her face in the mirror. Her expression 
was almost fierce, and not knowing she 
was under observation, she was gnawing 
her handkerchief as if with rage and 
impatience. 

Just then the pretty little soubrette 
D’Artagnan had seen before came in. 
She spoke a few words to Lord Winter 
in English, and he immediately asked 
D’Artagnan to excuse him on account of 
some urgent business which required his 
attention. 

D’Artagnan shook hands with Lord 
Winter and then returned to Milady, who 
seemed to have recovered her serenity, 
and they continued their conversation. 

Milady told D’Artagnan that Lord 
Winter was her brother-in-law and not 
her brother. She had married one of his 
younger brothers, who had died, and left 
her a widow with one son. ‘This son was 
Lord Winter’s sole heir, if his lordship 
did not marry. 
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After half an hour’s conversation, 
D’Artagnan was convinced that Milady 
was not an Englishwoman, but a com- 
patriot of his own, for she spoke French 
with a purity and elegance which left no 
room for doubt. 

D’Artagnan maue himself as agreeable 
as he could, and Milady smiled sweetly at 
our hero’s pretty compliments. 

At last D’Artagnan took leave of her, 
and left her salon well satisfied with the 
impression he had made. On the stairs 
he again met the pretty sowbrette, who 
brushed against him in passing, and then 
blushed and asked his pardon. 

D’Artagnan came again next day, and 
was received even more cordially than 
before. Lord Winter was not at home, 
so Milady entertained her guest alone this 
time. She appeared to take considerable 
interest in him; asked him where he 
came from, who were his friends, and 
whether he had ever thought of entering 
the Cardinal’s service. D’Artagnan was 
gifted with caution beyond his years, and, 
being still suspicious of Milady, he praised 
his Eminence and said that he certainly 
would have entered his service, if M. de 
Cavos had been his patron instead of M. 
de Tréville. Then Milady changed the 
conversation, and asked him casually if 
he had ever been in England. D’Artag- 
nan replied that M. de Tréville had sent 
him to England to purchase a number of 
horses and that he had brought back four 
with him. In fact, D’Artagnan did not 
commit himself in any way, and Milady 
felt she had found her match. He took 
his leave at the same hour as on the 
previous evening. 

In the corridor he again passed Kitty, for 
that was the name of the pretty soubrette. 
She looked at him with an admiring 
glance, which there was no misunder- 
standing, but D’Artagnan was so taken up 
with her mistress that he scarcely noticed 
her. Hecame again the next day and the 
day after that, and each day he was 
received with the greatest cordiality. 
Every evening he met Kitty either in the 
corridor or on the stairs, but, as_ before, 
D’Artagnan scarcely noticed her. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE LAWYER’S DINNER 


HE duel in which Porthos had so 
much distinguished himself did 
not make him forget the dinner to which 
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the lawyer’s wife had invited him. The 
next day at one o'clock he put on his best — 
clothes and made his way to the Rue aux 
Ours, walking with the air of a man well 
satisfied with himself. His heart beat 
fast, but not like D’Artagnan’s, with young 
and impatient love, but with a much more 
prosaic kind of sentiment. He wasat last 
going to cross that mysterious threshold 
and climb those unknown stairs which 
led to that famous treasure chest, filled 
with the money which M. Coquenard had 
wrung from his clients, and now guarded 
with such jealousy. Porthos had seen the 
treasure in his dreams, contained in a deep 
box, double-locked and bolted and fastened 
to the wall. He had often heard the 
lawyer’s wife speak of it, and she had 
promised to open it and show him the 
contents some day. 

And now Porthos, a soldier of fortune, 
without family, a frequenter of taverns 
and cabarets, a lover of wine—which he 
could seldom afford to pay for—was going 
to be a guest in a family circle, and enjoy 
the benefits of a well-to-do household, 
receiving all those little luxuries and at- 
tentions which are appreciated by those 
whose means of livelihood are usually 
precarious. To be a favoured cousin, 
and daily take his seat at a liberal table; 
to smooth away the old lawyer’s wrinkles 
with his diverting stories; to teach the 
clerks how to play basset, passe-dix, and 
lansquenet, and to win of them their 
month’s wages by way of fee for his 
lessons; this was the kind of life that 
Porthos thought it would be pleasant to 
lead—for a time, at any rate. 

The Musketeer was well aware of the 
evil reputation which lawyers possessed 
for meanness and avarice, but, since he 
had always found the lady—considering — 
she was a lawyer’s wife—fairly liberal to 
himself, he fully expected to find very 
comfortable quarters with them. And yet, 
on the very threshold, doubts assailed — 
bim, for the approach was not reassuring - 
or inviting; the passage was gloomy, the ~ 
staircase dark, except for the feeble light 
which struggled through barred loopholes | 
from a neighbouring yard. On the first 
floor he arrived at a door studded with 
huge nails, like the main gate of the Grand 
Chatelet. Porthos knocked with his — 
finger. A tall, pale clerk, with long, un- — 
kempt hair, opened the door and bowed, — 
as if in reluctant acknowledgment of Bs 
lofty stature, which personified strengt 
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all that was alive of him. 
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his military dress, which indicated his 
position, and his ruddy countenance, which 
betrayed good living. Another clerk, 
somewhat shorter, followed the first; then 
a taller one; and, lastly, a boy of twelve— 
altogether three clerks and a half, which, 
for that period, suggested quite a large 
clientéle. 

Although the Musketeer was not invited 
before one o’clock, the lawyer’s wife had 
been looking out for him since twelve, on 
the supposition that his heart, or at any 
rate his appetite, would bring him before 
his time. So Madame Coquenard entered 
the office from the house, just as Porthos 
entered from the stairs, and her opportune 
appearance relieved him from the embar- 
rassment he felt on being confronted by 
the inquisitive gaze of the lawyer's clerks. 

“ Why, it is my cousin!” cried she. 
“ Come in, come in, my dear M. Porthos.” 

The name Porthos had an instantaneous 
effect upon the clerks, who began to titter, 
but Porthos turned round and looked at 
them sharply, and they quickly resumed 
their gravity. They passed out of the 
ante-room where the clerks were, and 
through the office where they ought to 
have been, and entered the private apart- 
ments of the lawyer. On leaving the 
office the kitchen was on the right, and 
they went on into the principal room, or 
drawing-room, as we call it. There was 
nothing in the appearance of these rooms 
to give Porthos much encouragement or 
impress him very favourably. He glanced 
into the kitchen as he passed, and noticed 
that there was no roaring fire, no stir and 
bustle such asvis the usual accompaniment 
to the preparation of a generous repast. 

The lawyer had certainly been informed 


- of his intended visit, for he expressed no 


surprise when Porthos appeared. The 
Musketeer advanced and saluted him 


_ courteously. 


“We are cousins, it seems,” said the 
old man, rising with difficulty, and support- 


ing himself on the arms of his cane chair. 


The old man was wrapped in a large 
black doublet, which quite concealed his 
shrunken frame. His little grey eyes 
shone brightly. These eyes, and his 
mouth with its grim smile, seemed to be 
His legs 
had begun to refuse to do their duty; 
during the last five or six months their 
weakness had so much increased that the 
worthy lawyer was now entirely dependent 
on his wife’s assistance. 
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So the cousin was reluctantly received; 
but if Maitre Coquenard had been firmer 
on his legs, he would not have acknow- 
ledged this cousinship at all. 

“Yes, sir! we are cousins,” said Por- 
thos, with composure, for he never sup- 
posed that the husband would receive him 
with much cordiality. 

“On the female side, I suppose,” said 
the lawyer, slily. 

Porthos did not see the humour of this, 
and mistook it for simplicity, and smiled 
behind his heavy moustache. Madame 
Coquenard, who knew that simplicity was 
a rare quality among lawyers, looked 
rather embarrassed. 

Since Porthos’ arrival the lawyer had 
frequently glanced uneasily at a big chest 
which stood in front of his oak desk. 
Porthos guessed that this must be the 
treasure chest which he had seen in his 
dreams, and was pleased to find that it 
was even larger than he had supposed. 

Maitre Coquenard did not pursue the 
subject of cousinship further; but raising 
his eyes from the chest, fixed them upon 
Porthos, and said, “I hope we shall 
have the pleasure of our cousin’s com- 
pany at dinner once before he goes to the 
war.” 

This was a severe blow to Porthos’ 
hopes, and Madame Coquenard hastened 
to say, “ My cousin will not come again, 
if we do not treat him properly; and he 
has so little time to spare, that we must 
beg him to come as often as he can.” 

“Oh! my legs, my poor legs!” mur- 
mured M. Coquenard, trying to look 
pleasant. 

Porthos was much pleased with the 
generous sentiments expressed by the 
lawyer’s wife. 

Dinner was soon announced, and they 
went into the dining-room, a large, 
gloomy apartment facing the kitchen. 
The clerks, who had noticed savoury 
odours which were unusual in that 
house, were punctual to the minute, and 
were quite ready to sit down. 

“‘ Good heavens!” said Porthos, when 
he saw three hungry-looking fellows—for 
the boy was not admitted to his master’s 
table—“ I would not keep such wolfish- 
looking creatures as these, if I were in 
my cousin’s place. They might be ship- 
wrecked mariners who had eaten nothing 
for weeks!” 7 

Maitre Coquenard was pushed along in 
his chair, which was on castors, by his 
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to the table. 
dining-room he began to sniff and smack 
his lips like his clerks. 

“ Why! the soup smells very excellent 
to-day,” he said. 

“What the devil do they find so re- 
markable about this soup?” thought 
Porthos to himself, when he caught sight 
of a plentiful supply of pale broth, on the 
surface of which a few crusts floated like 
islands in an archipelago! 

Madame Coquenard smiled, and at a 
sign from her they all sat down. M. 
Coquenard was helped first; then Porthos; 
after that, Madame Coquenard helped 
herself, and gave the crusts to the hungry 
clerks. Just then the door of the dining- 
room opened with a creak, and Porthos 
saw the office-boy, who was not allowed 
to sit down with the others, eating his 
dry bread in the passage, where he could 
enjoy the savoury odours which came 
from the dining-room and the kitchen. 

After the soup the maid brought ina 
boiled fowl, an unwonted luxury at which 
the clerks gazed with astonished eyes. 

“JT can see that you are very fond of 
your family,” said the lawyer with a grim 
smile which was almost tragic; “you treat 
your cousins very liberally.” 

The fowl was miserably thin, and 
covered with one of those tough skins 
which made it difficult toeat. They must 
have hunted a long time for this fowl 
before they found it on a perch dying of 
old age! 

“Deuce take it!’’ muttered Porthos, 
“T respect old age, but I don’t care for it 
boiled or roasted!” and he looked round 
to see what the others thought of it. To 
his surprise they all stared eagerly at it. 

Madame Coquenard drew the dish 
towards her, cut off the two feet, and 
placed them before her husband, put the 
head and neck on one side for herself, 
gave Porthos a wing, and then told the 
servant to take the rest of the fowl away; 
so it disappeared, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the clerks. 

In its place a dish of beans was placed 
on the table, an enormous dish, in which 
some mutton bones were visible, but 
there was no meat on them; and the 
clerks’ faces assumed an air of resignation. 
The contents of this dish Madame Coque- 
nard distributed in moderation to the 
three young men. 

The wine was now brought on the 
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wife, and Porthos helped to bring him|table in a very small stone bottle. 
Directly he entered the! third of aglass was poured out for each 


A 


of the clerks by M. Coquenard, who took 
the same amount for himself, and then 
passed the bottle to his wife and Porthos. 

The clerks filled up their glasses with 
water, and when they had drunk half, 
they added water again. 

Meanwhile Porthos ate the fowl’s wing, 
and shuddered, whenever Madame Coque- 
nard’s knee touched his under the table. 
He then drank half a glass of the precious 
wine, and found it was only that horrible 
Montreuil, which is avoided by all who 
have any respect for their palates. 

Maitre Coquenard watched the Mus- 
keteer as he drank this wine without any 
water, and sighed at such reckless ex- 
travagance. 

“ Will you have some of these beans, 
cousin Porthos?” said the lawyer’s wife, 
but in a tone of voice that seemed to say, 
“ T advise you not to touch them!” 

“The devil take me if I taste one,” 
muttered Porthos to himself; but aloud 
he said,— 

“ Thank you, my dear cousin. 
no appetite for more.” 

After that there was a long silence, and 
Porthos felt quite uncomfortable; only 
the lawyer from time to time repeated,— 

“ Madame Coquenard, allow me to con- 
gratulate you; you have given us a most 
sumptuous repast. O Lord! what a lot 
I have eaten!” 

Maitre Coquenard, besides soup, had 
eaten the fowl’s black feet, and scraped 
the only mutton bone which had a- 
vestige of meat on it. 

Porthos, who began to think that they 
were making fun of him, twisted his 


I have 


moustache and frowned; but Madame © 


Coquenard touched him with her knee 
and looked at him, as much as to say, 
“ Be patient.” 

Then there was a pause, which Porthos ~ 
did not understand; but it had a terrible ~ 
significance for the clerks. At alook from 
the lawyer, and a smile from his wife, 
they solemnly rose from the table, folded _ 
their napkins, bowed, and left the room. 

* Go, young men, go and help diges- 
tion by. work,” said the lawyer gravely. 

When the clerks had gone, Madame ~ 
Coquenard got up and took from oe 
sideboard a piece of cheese, some pr 
served quince, anda cake of almond an 
honey, which she had made herself. 

M. Coquenard began to scowl a : 
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sight of so many good things, while 
Porthos was biting his lip with vexation 
because he could not get enough to eat. 
He looked round for the dish of beans, 
but it was gone. 

“A regular banquet!” cried the law- 
yer; “averitable feast! epule epularum. 
Lucullus dines with Lucullus!” 

Porthos glanced at the bottle which 
was near him, and thought that with 
wine, bread, and cheese he might still 
make a decent meal; but the bottle was 
empty, and neither his host nor hostess 
seemed to notice it. 

“T see now what I have to expect,” 
said Porthos to himself. 

He took a spoonful of preserve and a 
bite of Madame Coquenard’s sticky cake. 

“T have sacrificed myself,” he thought, 
“but I hope not in vain; and now a peep 
into Maitre Coquenard’s chest must be 
my consolation.” 

The lawyer felt that a siesta was neces- 
sary after hissumptuous repast. Porthos 
hoped he would fall asleep there and 
then, but the lawyer insisted upon being 
taken into his own room; and was not 
satisfied till he had been placed close to 
his treasure chest, upon which he took 
the precaution of placing his feet. 

Madame Coquenard took Porthos into 
the next room and began to conciliate 
him.—‘“I hope you will come and dine 
three times a week,”’ said she. 

“Thank you, madam,” said Porthos, 
“but I donot wish to take undue advan- 
tage of your generosity ; besides, I shall 
not have much time to spare, as I have to 
arrange about my equipment.” 

“ That’s true,” said the lawyer’s wife, 
‘‘there’s that troublesome equipment.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Porthos, “ you are right to 
call it troublesome.” 

“And what does this equipment con- 
_sist of, M. Porthos?” 

“There are a good many things,” re- 
plied the Musketeer; “we are a special 
corps, you know, and require a number of 
things which are not necessary to the 
Guards or the Swiss.” 

“¢ Well, tell me what they are?” 

“They may amount to—,” said Porthos, 
hesitating and thinking it would be easier 
to name a round sum than to enter into 
details. 

The lawyer’s wife listened anxiously. 
“To how much?” said she. “I hope 
_ it does not amount to more than—” 
Shestopped, not liking to name anysum. 
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“ Oh, no,” said Porthos; “it won’t be 
more than two thousand five hundred 
livres. I think, if I am careful, I might 
do with two thousand.” 

“Good heavens!” cried she, “two 
thousand livres. Why, that is a fortune.” 

Porthos was annoyed, and Madame 
Coquenard saw it, so she hastily added,— 
“TI only asked you for details, because 
I have several relations who are in busi- 
ness, and they might probably get things 
for you at half the price you would get 
them at yourself.” 

“TI see what you mean,” said the 
Musketeer. 

“Yes, my dear M. Porthos; in the first 
place, you want a horse, don’t you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, I know of one that would just 
suit you.” 

* Ah!” said Porthos, looking more 
cheerful; “then it is all right about the 
horse; but I must have a complete equip- 
ment for it, which includes several things 
which a Musketeer must choose for him- 
self, and which will cost about three 
hundred livres.” 

“Three hundred livres! Very well, 
put them down at three hundred livres,” 
said the lawyer’s wife, sighing. 

Porthos smiled, for he already had the 
saddle which D’Artagnan had given him, 
so that would be three hundred livres in 
his pocket. 

“Then,” he continued, ‘ my valet must 
have a horse, and I shall require a valise. 
I need not trouble you about my weapons, 
as I have got them.” 

“ A horse for your valet!” faltered the 
lawyer’s wife, “but that is doing things 
in rather a grand style, isn’t it?” 

“ Well, madam, do you take me for a 
beggar?” said Porthos, drawing himself 
up proudly. 

“No, but I thought a handsome mule 
would look as well as a horse, and 
Mousqueton mounted on a handsome 
mule—” 

“ Very well, a handsome mule will do 
quite well. I have seen Spanish nobles 
whose suite were all mounted on mules. 
But, of course, Madame Coquenard, the 
mule must have feathers and bells.” 

“That will be all right,” said the 
lawyer’s wife. 

“Then there is only the valise to be 
considered,” continued Porthos. 

“You need not trouble about that,” said 
Madame Coquenard; “my husband has 
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five or six which you can choose from. 
There is one that he specially likes, large 
enough to contain yourself.” 

“Is the valise empty?” asked Porthos, 
with mock simplicity. 

“Of course it is empty,” replied the 
lawyer’s wife, puzzled at his question. 

“Oh, but I want a well-filled valise, 
my dear!” cried Porthos. 

Madame Coquenard sighed several 
times. Moliére had not yet written his 
scene in L’Avare; the lawyer’s wife was 
another Harpagon. 

The rest of the equipment was discussed 
in the same manner, and the result of the 
conference was that the lawyer’s wife 
agreed to give eight hundred livres in 
money and to provide the horse and the 
mule which were to have the honour of 
carrying Porthos and Mousqueton to death 
or glory. 

As soon as these matters were settled 
Porthos took leave of Madame Coquenard. 
She tried to detain him with tender 
glances, but Porthos excused himself on 
the plea that he must first devote himself 
to the King’s service, and the Musketeer 
returned to his quarters hungry and ina 
very bad temper. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
MISTRESS AND MAID 


EANWHILE, neither the wise 
counsels of Athos nor the cries 
of his conscience prevented D’Artagnan 
from falling daily and hourly more deeply 
in love with Milady. In his supreme 
self-confidence, -he believed that, sooner 
or later, she would return his love, and 
so he continued to visit her every day. 

One evening when he arrived, he saw 
the sowbrette standing under the gateway, 
and, somewhat to his surprise, she stopped 
him and took him by the hand. 

“ Ah!” thought D’Artagnan, “ she has 
a message for me from her mistress, and 
has been sent to arrange a meeting 
between us,’ and he looked at the 
soubrette with a confident air. 

“I want to say a few words to you, 
sir,” stammered the girl, 

“Speak, my dear,” 
“ T am listening.” 

“ Not here, sir; 
question. 
fidential.” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“ Will you kindly follow me, sir?” 


said D’Artagnan, 


that is out of the 
What I have to say is con- 
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“Certainly; anywhere you like, my 
pretty one.” —‘ Then come with me.” 

And Kitty, who was still holding 
D’Artagnan’s hand, led him up a dark 
and winding staircase and opened a door. 

“Come in,” said Kitty; “here we can 
talk without being disturbed.” 

“And whose room is this, my dear?” 
asked D’Artagnan. 

“This is mine,” replied the girl, “and 
opens into my mistress’s room by that 
other door. But do not be uneasy, she 
cannot hear what we say, if we speak 
softly; besides, she never retires to rest till 
nearly midnight.” 

D’Artagnan looked round him, and saw 
that the bedroom was neatly furnished in 
good taste; but still his eyes wandered to 
the door, which, he was told, led into 
Milady’s room. 

Kitty understood what was passing in 
his mind, and sighed deeply. 

“You are in love with my mistress,” 
said she. 

“T am madly in love with her, more 
than I can express,” replied D’Artagnan. 

Kitty sighed again. 

“ Alas! sir, what a pity it is,” she said. 

“And what the devil do you mean?” 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“My mistress does not care for you at 
all.”—“ What! has she told you to say so 
to me?” 

“No! sir, but I thought it would be 
kinder to tell you so myself.” 

“Thank you, my dear; you mean well, 
no doubt; but it is not a pleasant thing to 
hear.”—‘“In other words, you do not 
believe what I say!” 

“ One’s self-love does not always allow 
one to believe such things.” 

“Then you do not believe me?” 

“TI must confess that unless I have - 
some more convincing proof of what you 
say— ” 

“What do you think of this, then?” 
said Kitty, and she drew a note from her. 
bosom. 

“Is it for me?” asked D’ Artagnan, 
eagerly.— No! for another man.’ : 

“ For another man ?””—* Yes!” 

“His name! his name!” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan.— You can read the address.” 

“ Monsieur le Comte de Wardes.” 

D’Artagnan at once remembered the 
incident at St. Germain, and, quick 
thought, he snatched the letter fre 
Kitty's hand, and tore open the em 
in spite of her protests. heal 
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“Good heavens, sir, what are you going 
to do?” 

“ Nothing,” said D’Artagnan, and he 
read as follows :—* You have not replied 
to my first note. Are you ill, or have you 
forgotten me since the night of the ball ? 
Can you not come and see me now that 
there is an opportunity ?” 

D’Artagnan turned pale; his self-love 
was wounded. 

“Poor M. D’Artagnan,” said Kitty, in 
a kindly tone, pressing his hand. 

* You pity me then, my pretty one?” 

“Of course I do, with all my heart; 
for I know myself what it is to be in 
love.” 

“You know what it is?” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, looking at her for the first time 
with some interest. 

“ Alas! yes,” replied Kitty, blushing. 

“ Well, then, instead of pitying me, you 
must help me to have my revenge.” 

“ What kind of revenge?” 

“I should like to triumph over Milady 
and supplant my rival.” 

TJ will never help you to do that.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ For two reasons.” 

«“ What are they?” 

“Tn the first place, my mistress will 
never give you her love.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“Because you have offended her 
deeply.” 

“IT! how can I have offended her? 
Why, I have been her slave ever since I 
first knew her. What do you mean?”’ 

“ T cannot explain it, except to the man 
who can read my inmost thoughts.” 

‘D’Artagnan looked at Kitty again with 
still more interest. The young girl was 

certainly endowed with a freshness and 

beauty for which many duchesses would 
gladly exchange their coronets. 

“ Kitty,” said he, “I am quite ready to 
read your inmost soul whenever you 
like,” and he gave her a kiss, which made 
her blush hotly. 

“Oh! no,” said Kitty, “I know you do 
not love me; all your love is for my 
_ mistress, as you told me just now.” 

But you have not told me the second 
reason?” 

_“ The second reason is, sir,” replied 
Kitty, encouraged by the kiss, and still 
more by the expression of his eyes, “ the 
~ second reason is that in love it is every- 
one for himself!” 

_ Then D’Artagnan remembered how she 
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had looked and sighed whenever they 
met, which had been often enough in the 
corridors or on the stairs; but he had been 
so anxious to please the mistress that he 
had never given a thought to the maid. 
He who hunts the eagle does not heed 
the sparrow! 

But our Gascon now saw how he could 
trade on the love that Kitty had confessed 
so naively. He would be able to inter- 
cept letters addressed to the Count de 
Wardes, and have the entrée to Kitty’s 
room, which was next her mistress’s, 
whenever he chose, and thus learn all 
that was going on. 

In fact, D’Artagnan was ready to 
sacrifice this poor girl in order to triumph 
over Milady, even against her will. 

“ Well, my dear Kitty,” said he, “ shall 
I give you a proof of the love which you 
seem to doubt?” 

““What proof can you give me?” 

“What do you say to my passing this 
evening with you instead of with your 
mistress ?”’ 

“That will be delightful,” said Kitty, 
clapping her hands. 

“Well, come here, my dear,” said 
D’Artagnan, seating himself in an arm- 
chair; “come and let me tell you that 
you are the prettiest sowbrette I ever saw.” 

And he told her this so well and so 
pleasantly that the girl, who wished so 
much to believe him, ended by doing so. 

Time passes quickly on such occasions. 
Twelve o’clock struck, and almost imme- 
diately a bell rang in Milady’s room. 

“Good heavens!” cried Kitty; “my 
mistress has rung forme. You must go 
at once!” 

D’Artagnan rose and took his hat as if 
he were going, but instead of leaving the 
room, he opened the door of a large 
wardrobe and jumped in amongst 
Milady’s robes and petticoats. 

“ What are you doing?” cried Kitty. 

D’Artagnan, who had taken the key, 
shut himself up inside, and gave no 
answer. 

“Well!” cried Milady, angrily, “ why 
don’t you come whenI ring? Are you 
asleep?” 

“T am coming, Milady! I am coming!” 
said Kitty, running to meet her mistress. 

They both went into Milady’s room, 
and as the door was left open, D’Artagnan 
could hear the mistress scolding her maid; 
then, when she had recovered her temper, 
he heard himself being discussed. . 
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“ Well,” said her ladyship, “I have not 
seen our Gascon this evening.” 

“What, Milady?” cried Kitty, “has he 
not been here to-day? Can he be so 
fickle?” 

“Oh, no, it is not that; I have him safe 
enough. He has probably been detained 
by M. de Tréville or M. des Essarts.” 

‘*‘ What does your ladyship intend to do 
with him ?”’ 

“What do I mean to do with him? 
Never you mind, Kitty. He very nearly 
put me out of favour with the Cardinal, 
and I mean to be revenged on him.” 

“T thought your ladyship was in love 
with him.” 

“In love with him? I simply detest 
him. The stupid fool had Lord Winter's 
life in his hands, and never killed him, 
which has done me out of three hundred 
thousand livres a year.” 

“‘T see,” said Kitty. “Your ladyship’s 
son is his only heir, and till he comes of 
age your ladyship would have had the 
use of his fortune.” 

D’Artagnan shuddered at hearing this 
apparently gentle creature utter such 
horrible sentiments. 

*‘T should have revenged myself on him 
long ago,” continued Milady, “if the 
Cardinal had not requested me to favour 
him.” 

“Yes, but your ladyship has not done 
much for the little woman he was so 
fond of !” 

“You mean the draper’s wife of the 
Rue des Fossoyeurs! Why, he has quite 
forgotten her existence by this time. 
That was but a poor revenge.” 

A cold sweat broke out on D’Artagnan’s 
brow. What a monster this woman was! 

He listened again, but Milady’s toilette 
was finished, and there was no more 
conversation. 

“You can go now,” said Milady, “and 
to-morrow I shall expect you to bring me 
a reply to the letter I gave you.” 

“ For M. de Wardes ?” asked Kitty. 

“Of course, for M. de Wardes.” 

“Now, there is a gentleman,” said 
Kitty, “who seems to me to be quite 
different from M. D’Artagnan.” 

“ Leave the room, Kitty,” said Milady ; : 
“ Ido not wish to hear your remarks.” 

D’Artagnan heard the door close and 
the creaking of the bolts as Milady drew 
them. Kitty quietly locked the door on 
her side too, and then D’Artagnan came 
noiselessly out of the cupboard. 
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“Good Lord!” said Kitty, in a low 
voice, “what is the matter with you? 
How pale you are! "’—* What a monster 
the woman is!” said D’Artagnan. 

“Be silent, and go away at once,” 
replied Kitty ; “there is only a wainscot 
between this room and Milady’s, and 
every word will be heard.” 

“ That is exactly why I won't go,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“What ?” said Kitty, blushing. 

“ Well, I will go later on,” and he put 
his arm round her waist. Resistance was 
impossible, for to resist makes so much 
noise! So Kitty perforce yielded. 

D’Artagnan was making love to Kitty 
more by way of revenging himself on 
Milady than anything else. If he had not 
been of so heartless a nature, he might 
have contented himself with his conquest 
of Kitty; but ambition and pride were his 
dominant characteristics. In justice to 
him it must be admitted that the first use 
he made of his influence with this gizl 
was to try and discover what had become 
of Madame Bonacieux; but Kitty pro- 
tested that she did not know where she 
was, for her mistress did not tell her 
everything, but she had reason to believe 
that she was still alive. As to how he had 
been the cause of Milady’s losing favour 
with the Cardinal, Kitty knew nothing; but 
D’Artagnan, who had seen Milady on board 
a vessel just as he was leaving England, 
could not but suppose that the diamond 
studs had something to do with it. 

At any rate, it was perfectly clear that 
the bitterest disappointment to Milady 
was the fact that he had not killed her 
brother-in-law, Lord Winter, and that 
this was her chief reason for hating him. 

D’Artagnan came again the next day to 
visit Milady and found her in a very bad 
temper, probably because the Count de 
Wardes had not sent any reply to her 
letter. Kitty came into the room while 
D’Artagnan was there, and received a 
severe scolding from her mistress. The 
poor girl glanced at D’Artagnan as much 
as to say, “ See what I have to suffer — 
your sake.” 

However, towards the end of the even- 
ing the beautiful lioness calmed down. 
Shelistened smilingly to D’Artagnan’s iiss 
speeches, and even permitted him to 
her hand. The Gascon did not know 
what to believe, but in any case he was 
determined to carry out the scheme he 
had formed. ae 
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He met Kitty under the gateway as 
before, and again went with her to her 
room. Milady had been finding fault 
with her for her carelessness. Her lady- 
ship could not understand why she’ had 
received no reply from the Count de 
Wardes, and ordered Kitty to come at 
nine o'clock the next morning to take a 
third letter to the Count. 

D’Artagnan told Kitty that she must 
bring the letter to him, and as she was 
madly in love, she agreed to do anything 
he asked her. 

This night was passed in the same way 
as the night before. D’Artagnan con- 
cealed himself in the wardrobe; then 
Milady rang for Kitty, undressed, and 
after dismissing her, locked her door; 
and as before, D’Artagnan did not return 
home till five o’clock in the morning. 

Next morning at eleven o'clock Kitty 
came to his apartments. In her hand 
she held another letter from Milady 
addressed to the Count de Wardes. This 
time she handed it to D’Artagnan with- 
out hesitation, for she had given herself 
up to him, body and soul. 

He opened the letter and read as 
follows :—“ This is the third time I have 
written to you to tell you of my love. 
Take care that I do not write to you once 
more to tell you I hate you. If you 
sincerely repent of your conduct towards 
me, the young girl who is the bearer of 
this note will tell you what you must do 
to gain my pardon.” 

D’Artagnan changed colour several 
times whilst reading this letter. 

“I see you are still in love with her,” 
-said Kitty, who had watched him all the 
‘time.—“ No, Kitty, you are wrong: I do 
not love her, but I mean to have my 
revenge on her for her treatment of me.” 

“Yes, I know what your revenge will 
be; you have already told me.” 

“ What does it matter to you, Kitty, 
when you know that itis you whom I love?” 

“ How can I be certain of that ?”— 
* By the insults I shall heap upon her.” 

Kitty sighed, and D’Artagnan took up 
his pen and wrote :— 

“Mapam,— Until now I did not 
know that your two first letters were 
addressed to me, so little did I feel myself 
deserving of thishonour. Besides, I have 
been seriously ill, and therefore unable to 
reply. I canno longer doubt your wishes, 
as not only your letter, but your mes- 
-genger informs me that I have the good 
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fortune to have gained your love. {t is 
not necessary for her to tell me what I 
must do to receive pardon for my seeming 
neglect. I shall come andask for pardon 
myself at eleven o'clock this evening. 
One day’s delay would be a fresh offence 
on my part. You have made me the 
happiest of men.—CounT DE WarDEs.” 

To begin with, this note was a forgery; 
secondly, it was extremely indelicate; and 
judged by our present ideas, D’Artagnan’s 
conduct was no doubt infamous. But in 
those times the standard of morality was 
lower than it is nowadays. D’Artagnan 
knew that Milady was capable of the 
greatest treachery, and therefore he had 
no consideration for her. Yet although 
he knew her character, he could not help 
being fascinated by her. His plan of 
action was very simple. He could go 
from Kitty’s room into Milady’s; he 
would take advantage of the situation. He 
might fail, but he would take his chance. 
The campaign would begin in eight days, 
and he would be obliged to leave Paris, so 
there was not much time for courtship. 

“There,” said he, handing Kitty the 
sealed letter, “‘ give this to your mistress ; 
it is a reply from the Count de Wardes.”’ 

Poor Kitty became pale as death, for 
she suspected what the letter contained. 

“Listen, my dear Kitty,” continued 
D’Artagnan. ‘“ You see, this must soon 
end one way or another. Milady may 
find out that you gave the first letter 
to my valet instead of to the Count de 
Wardes’ valet; she may also discover 
that I have intercepted the other letters 
and opened them. Then her ladyship will 
turn you out into the street, and I shall be 
surprised if her vengeance stops there.” 

“ Alas!” said Kitty, “for whose sake 
have I run all these terrible risks ?” 

“JT know you have done it all for my 
sake, my pretty one, and I am very 
grateful to you.” 

“But what have you written in this 
reply ?”—* Milady will tell you.” 

“Ah, I see you don’t love me,” cried 
Kitty, “and I am very unhappy.” 

D’Artagnan endeavoured to soothe her 
with caresses, but Kitty wept for some 
time before she could be persuaded to go 
to her mistress with this note. But at last 
D’Artagnan persuaded her to give in and 
do as he wished. He promised her he 
would leave Milady’s room early and pay 
her a visit before he went away, and Kitty 
had to be contented with this. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


HOW ARAMIS AND PORTHOS GOT THEM- 
SELVES EQUIPPED 


INCE the four friends had separated 

to collect their equipments, they 

had scarcely met. They dined no longer 

in each other’s company, but took a meal 

wherever they could get one. However, 

they had agreed to meet once a week at 

Athos’ quarters, he having made a vow 

not to cross the threshold of his door to 
go anywhere. 

It was on the morning of the day 
appointed for their meeting that Kitty 
had visited D’Artagnan, and as soon as 
she had departed he made his way to the 
Rue Férou. 

He found Athos and Aramis philo- 
sophizing. Aramis was again considering 
the advisability of resuming the cassock of 
a priest. Athos said nothing to encourage 
or dissuade him, on the principle that 
every one should decide for himself. He 
never gave advice unasked, and, even 
when consulted, was somewhat chary of 
giving it. ‘People ask advice,” he said, 
“without any intention of following it, 
and if they do, it is for the purpose of 
throwing all the blame on the adviser if 
things go wrong.” 

Porthos arrived soon after D’Artagnan, 
and the party was complete. 

Porthos had just begun to tell his 
friends how a lady of rank had kindly 
offered to assist him in his pecuniary 
difficulties, when Mousqueton entered and 
informed his master that his presence was 
urgently required at home. 

«Something to do with my equipment, 
I suppose ?”’ said Porthos. 

“Yes and no,” said Mousqueton. 

“Yes andno! Can’t you talk sense?” 
cried Porthos.—‘ Pray come at once, sir,” 
replied Mousqueton, and so Porthos rose, 
saluted his comrades, and followed his 
valet. A moment after Bazin appeared 
at the door. 

“What is it you want, my friend?” 
said Aramis, in the mild tone which he 
affected whenever his thoughts turned to 
the Church.— A man is waiting to see 
you in your apartments.” 

“Aman! What man?”—“ A beggar.” 

“ Give him alms, Bazin, and tell him to 
pray for a poor sinner.” —“ But this beggar 
says that he must speak with you, sir, 
and he declares that you will be pleased 
to see him.” 
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“ Has he sent any special message to 
me ? ’—“ Yes, ne said that if you hesitated, 
I was to say that he comes from Tours.” 

“From Tours!” cried Aramis. “I must 
beg you to excuse me, gentlemen, for I 
believe this man has brought me the news 
I was expecting.” 

So saying, he rose and hastened home 
with his valet, and Athos and D’Artagnan 
were alone. 

“T do believe that our two comrades 
have solved the difficulty of getting their 
equipments,” said Athos. “ What think 
you, D’Artagnan ?”’ 

‘“‘T know that Porthos had a fair chance 
of raising the needful funds, and, to tell 
the truth, I never had much anxiety on- 
Aramis’ account. But you, Athos, who 
parted so generously with the pistoles you 
won from the Englishman, which were 
your own, I want to know what you 
intend to do?” 

“IT was very well pleased to have killed 
him, for it is a blessed deed to kill an 
Englishman, but I could not have pocketed 
his pistoles without a sense of shame.” 

“ What extraordinary and incompre- 
hensible ideas you have, Athos!” 

“Never mind that; but do you know 
that when M de Tréville did me the 
honour of calling on me yesterday, he told 
me that you fraternized with these English, 
to whom the Cardinal gives his protection.” 

“Tt is true, in so far as I visit an 
Englishwoman—the one I told you of.” — 

“Oh, I see; the fair lady whom I 
warned you against. But, of course, you 
did not heed what I said.” 

“ I told you my reasons for cultivating 
her acquaintance.” 

“Yes, I think you said you hoped to 
get funds for your equipment?” 

“Not at all; I told you I dis- 
covered that this Englishwoman was 
concerned in the abduction of Madame 
Bonacieux.’’—‘I see,”’ said Athos; ‘to 
find one woman, you make love to 
another one. It is a very roundabout 
way, but diverting, no doubt.” 

D’Artagnan was half inclined to tell 
Athos the whole story, but one thing 
made him hesitate. Athos was a gentle- 
man, and especially punctilious in matters 
of honour. D’Artagnan felt sure that his 
plan of action as regards the English lady 
would not obtain his friend’s entire ap- 
proval. He therefore said nothing more, 
and Athos, who had no curiosity, asked 
no more questions, ie 
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We will now leave the two friends and 
follow Aramis. 

We have observed how Aramis hastened 
home when he heard that a man had 
come from Tours with a message for him. 
In fact, he ran all the way from the Rue 
Férou to the Rue Vaugirard, leaving his 
valet some distance behind. When he 
arrived at his quarters, he found a ragged- 
looking little man waiting for him. 

“Have you come to see me?” said the 
Musketeer. 

““T have come to see M. Aramis; is 
that your name?” 

“Yes, 1am M. Aramis; I suppose you 
have brought something for me?” 

“Yes, but you must first show me a 
certain embroidered handkerchief.” 

“ Here it is,” said Aramis, taking a key 
from his breast pocket and opening a 
little ebony box, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl; “here it is, you can see it.” 

“That is all right,” said the beggar, 
“but now I must ask you to send your 
servant out of the room.” 

For Bazin, who was curious to know 
what this beggar wanted, had hurried up, 
and now stood in the doorway. But his 
curiosity was not satisfied, as his master 
now requested him to leave the room. 

As soon as Bazin had gone, the beggar 
looked round to see if there was anybody 
else listening; then he unfastened his 

ragged coat, which was barely kept from 
falling to pieces by a leather belt, ripped 
open a part of his doublet and took out a 
letter. 

Aramis seized the letter, recognized the 
seal and handwriting with undisguised 
pleasure, opened it, and read as follows:— 

“ My Frignp,—It is the will of Provi- 
dence that we should still be separated 
-from each other for a time, but the joyous 
days of youth have not gone for ever. Do 
your duty on the battle-field; I will do 

-minein my way. Accept the small present 
which I send you by the same messenger. 
May you have success in your campaign 
and think of me sometimes.—Adieu, or, 
rather, au revoir.” 

The beggar drew from another part of 
his ragged doublet one hundred and fifty 
Spanish double pistoles, which he laid on 

the table. Then, opening the door, bowed 
respectfully and disappeared before the 
young man had recovered from his 
surprise. 

Aramis returned to the letter, read it 
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script: “ Treat the bearer of this with 
consideration, as he is a Count and a 
Grandee of Spain.” 

“ Ah, golden dreams!” cried Aramis. 
“Ah, blessed prospect! Yes, we are still 
young; we shall yet spend happy days 
together! My love! my life! my joy! 
My kind, my beautiful mistress!” 

So saying, he passionately kissed the 
letter, without so much as glancing at the 
gold, where it lay glittering on the table. 

Bazin tapped at the door, and, as there 
was no longer any reason for keeping him 
out of the room, Aramis called him in. 
The valet was so stupefied at the sight of 
the gold, he quite forgot the fact that he 
had really come to announce D’Artagnan. 
For our Gascon, too, was curious to 
know what the beggar had come for, and 
had therefore called at Aramis’ quarters 
on his way home. Finding that Bazin 
had forgotten to announce him, he walked 
in without ceremony. 

“Deuce take it!” said he; “if these 
are the sort of plums they send you from 
Tours, I must compliment the gardener 
that grows them.” 

“This money comes from my pub- 
lisher,” said Aramis, not wishing to tell 
D’Artagnan where it really came from. 
“Tis what he gave me for my poem in 
one-syllabled verse which, you remember, 
I wrote.” 

“Really?” said D’Artagnan. ‘ Well, 
I must say you have a very generous 
publisher.” 

“What, sir,” said Bazin, “have you 
got such a price for your poem? At that 
rate you will rival M. Voiture and M. 
Benserade. You ought to bea poet in- 
stead of a priest. Please, sir, do be a 
poet, I beg you.” 

“ Bazin,” said Aramis, “ you are inter- 
rupting our conversation.” 

Bazin saw he had made a mistake, so 
he bowed humbly and retired. 

“Ah!” said D’Artagnan, smiling, 
“you are very lucky to get such prices 
for your poetry; but you had better take 
care or you will lose that letter which is 
sticking out of your doublet, and which, 
no doubt also came from your publisher.” 

Aramis blushed, crammed the letter 
into his breast-pocket, and buttoned up 
his doublet. 

“My dear D’Artagnan,” said he, “ let 
us join our comrades; as I amrich to-day, 
I hope you will all dine with me. When 


again, and then saw there was a post-! your turn comes you can do the same,” 
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“ With pleasure,” said D’Artagnan ; “it 
is a long time since we dined together, 
and as I have rather a risky enterprise on 
hand this evening, I shall not be sorry to 
fortify myself with a few glasses of good 
old Burgundy.” 

“Bravo! for the good old Burgundy ; 
I’m with you there, never fear!’’ cried 
Aramis, who seemed to have quite for- 
gotten all about the Church now the 
letter and the money had arrived. 

He put two or three double pistoles 
into his pocket to go on with, and the rest 
he placed in the ebony box inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, together with the hand- 
kerchief, which was a kind of talisman. 

The two friends then went to Athos’ 
quarters; and as he had made a vow that 
he would not go out, he agreed that 
dinner should be served in ‘his apart- 
ments. As Athos was something of an 
epicure, D’Artagnan and Aramis were 
very pleased to hand over the arrangements 
to him, and they went off to find Porthos. 
At the corner of the Rue du Bac they 
met Mousqueton driving a horse and mule 
before him, with the most melancholy 
expression on his face. 

D’Artagnan was astonished when he 
recognized his old yellow horse, the same 
that had brought him from Béarn. 

“ There is my old yellow horse, Aramis,”’ 
he cried, “ just look at him.” 

“ What a frightful brute,” said Aramis. 

“ That is the horse on which I first 
rode into Paris.” 

“What does your honour know about 
this horse ?”’ asked Mousqueton. 

“It is a very curious colour,” said 
Aramis; “I never saw one likeit in my life.” 

“I can well believe that,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “that is why I got three crowns 
for him.” 

“It must have been for his hide, for 
his carcase is not worth a crown.” 

“‘ How did you get hold of this horse, 
Mousqueton?” 

“The less said about that the better,” 
replied the valet ; “it isa wretched trick the 
husband of our Duchess has played us.” 

“ How’s that, Mousqueton ?” 

“ Well, you must know, sir, that we are 
rather favoured by a lady of distinction, 


the Duchess of——but my master told 


me not to mention names. The Duchess 
asked us to accept asa little keepsake a 
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on the road, and sent these miserable 
beasts in their place.” 

““So I suppose you are taking them back 
to him,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Just so, sir,” said Mousqueton, “it is 
not likely we should accept such steeds 
as these in exchange for those that were 
promised us,” 

“ No, you are right; but I should like 
to have seen Porthos on my yellow horse; 
it would have given me an idea of how I 
looked myself when I arrived in Paris. 
We won't detain you, Mousqueton; go 
and do what your master wishes. Shall 
we find him at home?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mousqueton, “ but 
he is in a very bad temper.” 

The valet proceeded on his way to the ~ 
Quai des Grands Augustins, while the 
two friends went to Porthos’ apartments 
and rang the bell. Porthos saw them 
coming across the yard and took no notice 
of them, so they rang in vain. 

Meanwhile Mousqueton crossed the 
Pont Neuf, driving the two miserable 
beasts before him, and continued his way 
till he reached the Rue aux Ours. Then, 
in accordance with Porthos’ instructions, 
he tied the horse and mule up to the 
lawyer’s knocker, and then returned to 
tell his master that he had done so. 

After a time the two unfortunate 
animals, who had not eaten anything since 
the morning, began to make such a noise 
with the knocker to which they were tied, 
that the lawyer told his office-boy to go 
down and inquire who this horse and 
mule belonged to. 

Madame Coquenard recognized her 
presents, and could not understand why 
they had been returned; but Porthos soon 
arrived and informed her. The wrath 
which flashed in his eyes in spite of his” 
attempts to suppress it quite terrified his 
sensitive lady-love. For Mousqueton had 
told his master that he had met Aramis and 
D’Artagnan, and that the latter had recog- 
nized in the yellow horse the animal which 
he had ridden from Béarn to Paris, and had 
sold for threecrowns. After arranging to 
meet the lawyer’s wife in the cloisters of 
St. Magloire, the Musketeer went away. 
The lawyer invited him to stay to dinner 
after he had made sure that he was going, 
but this invitation Porthos refused with 
great dignity. At the appointed time 


splendid Spanish jennet and an Anda- 
lusian mule, magnificent animals. But 
the husband heard of this and seized both 


Madame Coquenard went to the cloisters — 
of St. Magloire, but it was in fear and 
trembling, for she knew he would reproach — 
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her; however, she could not resist the 
fascination of his handsome appearance. 

As a matter of fact, Porthos heaped 
every term of abuse and indignation a 
man whose self-respect has been sorely 
wounded could lay his tongue to on the 
unhappy woman’s head. 

“ Alas!” she said, “I did it all for the 
best. One of our clients is a horse-dealer, 
and had failed to pay some money he 
owed us, so I took the horse and mule to 
cancel the debt. He assured me they 
were two magnificent steeds.” 

“ Well, madam, all I can say is that if 
he owed you more than five crowns, your 
horse-dealer is a rogue.” 

“ There is no harm in buying a thing 
cheap if you can get it, M. Porthos,” said 
the lawyer’s wife, trying to excuse herself. 

“No, madam, but if you try to drive 
such hard bargains, you must not be sur- 
prised if your friends leave you to find 
others more generous.” Then Porthos 
turned on his heel and was going away, 
when Madame Coquenard called to him. 

“ M. Porthos, I see I have been wrong ; 
I ought not to have tried to get a cheap 
bargain when it was to equip such a 
distinguished cavalier as yourself.” 

Porthos made no answer and seemed 
not to hear her. The lawyer’s wife saw 
him, in imagination, surrounded by 
Duchesses and Countesses, all ready to 
throw purses of gold at his feet. ~ 

“In heaven’s name, stay a moment, 
M. Porthos,” said she, “and let us talk 
the matter over.” 

“Tt is no good talking it over with you.” 

« But just tell me whatit is you want?” 

“Nothing, for I see it is useless to ask 
you for anything.” 

Madame Coquenard clung to his arm, 


- and cried in desperation, “ M. Porthos, how 


should I know anything about horses or 
harness?” 

“Then you should have left it to me, 
madam, who do know something about it ; 
but you tried to make a bargain and save 
your money.” 

“IT was wrong, M. Porthos, but I assure 
you I will make it all right.” 

“How are you going to do that?” 
asked the Musketeer. 

“Listen: this evening M. Coquenard 
has to go to the house of the Duke de 
Chaulnes, who wishes toconsult him. He 
will be away for two hours at least, so, if 
you come, we shall be quite alone, and 
able to settle this business.” 
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“Very well; now you are talking sense.” 

“Then you forgive me?” 

“We will see about that,” said Porthos 
majestically; then they wished each 
other good-bye till the evening. 

“I really think,” said Porthos, to him- 
self, “that at last I am within reach of 
Maitre Coquenard’s treasure chest.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
ALL CATS ARE GREY AT NIGHT 


HE fateful evening so anxiously 
awaited by D’Artagnan and Por- 
thos arrived at last. 

D’Artagnan went to visit Milady at 
nine o'clock as usual. He found her in 
the best of tempers, and she gave hima 
cordial welcome. At the first glance our 
hero saw that she had received the letter 
which purported to come from de Wardes, 
and that it had had the desired effect. 

Soon after he arrived, Kitty brought in 
some refreshments. Her mistress smiled 
kindly upon her, but Kitty was so un- 
happy that she did not even notice it. 

D’Artagnan looked from one to the 
other of these two women, and the con- 
clusion was forced upon him that nature 
had endowed the maid with good qualities 
which were wanting in her mistress. 

At ten o’clock Milady began to grow 
restless. She looked at the clock, she 
stood up and sat down again, and smiled 
at D’Artagnan as much as to say, “ You 
are very charming no doubt, but I shall 
be very glad if you will go away now.” 

So D’Artagnan rose and took his hat. 
Milady gave him her hand to kiss and 
pressed his warmly, but he felt that it was 
not out of any affection for him, but only 
because she was satisfied that the time 
had come for him to take his leave. 

‘“‘She must be desperately in love with 
de Wardes,’’ he muttered as he went out. 

This time Kitty was not waiting for 
him either in the passage or in the court- 
yard, so he went upstairs to look for her 
in her room. Kitty was seated, weeping, 
with her face buried in her hands. She 
heard D’Artagnan come in, but did not 
raise her head; so the young man went 
up to her and took her hand, upon which 
she sobbed aloud. 

As D’Artagnan had expected, Milady 
had told her maid the contents of the 
letter which was supposed to have come 
from de Wardes; and by way of reward- 
ing her for executing her commission 
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so successfully had given her a purse of 
money. ‘This purse Kitty had contemp- 
tuously thrown into a corner of the room, 
where it lay half open and three or four 
pieces of gold had fallen out on the floor. 

D’Artagnan spoke to the girlcaressingly, 
and she raised her head. He was quite 
shocked when he saw her tearful face. 
She put her hands together with a suppli- 
cating air, but did not say a word. 
Although D’Artagnan was somewhat 
heartless, he could not help being touched 
by her silent grief. But he was too intent 
on carrying out his plan of vengeance to 
let any such feelings stand in his way. 
His project was facilitated by the fact 
that Milady had ordered Kitty to put out 
all the lights in her room; she had also 
arranged that M. de Wardes was to leave 
the house before daylight, so that no one 
should see him. 

Presently they heard Milady go into her 
bedroom. D’Artagnan at once hid him- 
self in the wardrobe, and he had scarcely 
shut himself in when her bell rang. Kitty 
answered the summons, went into her 
mistress’s room and shut the door after 
her, but the walls were so thin that 
D’Artagnan could hear almost everything 
that was said. 

Milady seemed to be overcome with joy, 
and made Kitty repeat all the details of 
the interview which she was supposed to 
have had with de Wardes. How he had 
received the letter, what he had said and 
how he had looked, and whether he really 
seemed pleased. All these questions 
poor, Ketty answered reluctantly and with 
a faltering voice. But her mistress did 
not notice her agitation,so absorbed was 
she in her own happiness. 

When the time for de Wardes’ arrival 
drew near, Milady told Kitty to put out 
the lights and go back to her room. 

As soon as D’Artagnan saw through 
the keyhole that the lights had been put 
out, he sprang out of his hiding place, just 
as Kitty was closing the door between 
the two rooms. 

“ What is that noise?” Milady called 
out.—“ It is I, de Wardes,” said D’Artag- 
nan at the door. 

“‘ It isnot eleven o’clock yet,” whispered 
Kitty, putting her hand on his arm to 
detain him. 

“Why don’t you come in, Count?” 
said Milady, in a trembling voice; “I 
have been expecting you.’ 

D’Artagnan gently pushed Kitty aside 
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and entered Milady’s room. He, the 
rejected lover, now had to undergo the 
torture of hearing words of love poured 
into his ears which were really intended 
for his more favoured rival. So keenly 
did he feel the situation, that he suffered 
almost as much as poor Kitty, who was 
weeping in the next room. 

“Yes, Count,” said Milady, in her 
sweetest tones, while she tenderly held his 
hand between her own, “I am rejoiced 
that I have not been deceived by your 
looks and words, and that you really love 
me asl love you. To-morrow I am going 
to ask you to prove your love for me, and 
so that you may not forget me, take this,” 
and she drew a ring from her finger and 
gave it to D’Artagnan. 

Although D’Artagnan could not see the 
ring, he knew it was a handsome sapphire 
set in brilliants, which he had often noticed 
on her finger. 

His first impulse was to refuse this gift ; 
but Milady put it on his finger saying,— 

“You must keep it for my sake; 
besides, you are doing me the greatest 
possible favour in accepting it.” 

D’ Artagnan longed to tell her everything; 
he was just going to say who he was, and 
confess how he had intended to take his 
revenge, when she continued,— 

“Thank heaven, that brutal Gascon 
did not kill you. I fear you are still 
suffering from your wounds.” 

“Yes! I still suffer a good deal,” 
replied D’Artagnan, scarcely knowing 
what to say. 

“ Never mind,” 
vengeance shall 
enemy.” 

“ Confound it!”’ thought D’Artagnan, 
“it would not do for me to reveal myself 
now.” 
could recover his composure after hearing 
her sentiments about himself. 

Still, although he hated this woman, 
she had an irresistible fascination for him. 


she replied ; “a terrible 
soon overtake your 


He could not have believed that it was 


possible to be swayed by such opposite 
emotions at the same time. 

One o’clock struck, and the hour for 
parting had arrived. D’Artagnan bade 
Milady farewell reluctantly, and they 
agreed to meet again the following week. 
Poor Kitty had hoped to have a few 
words with him before he left; but Milady 
went with him through the ’ darkness: of 


the passage to the top of the tr so it : 


was impossible. 


And it was some time before he ~ 
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The next morning D’Artagnan went to 
visit Athos, as he wished to consult him 
about the adventurous intrigue in which 
he was now engaged. He told Athos 
everything. The Musketeer shook his 
head very gravely. 

“ Your Englishwoman,” he said, “seems 
to be a very bad character, still you have 
no right to deceive her in this way, and I 
think you will find you have made a very 
dangerous enemy.” 

While Athos spoke, his eye fell upon 
the sapphire and diamond ring which 
D’Artagnan now wore in place of the 
Queen’s gift; the latter he had put care- 
fully away.—“ I see you are looking at 
my ring,” said the Gascon. 

“ Yes!” replied Athos, “it reminds me 
of one of our family heirlooms.” 

“Tt is a splendid thing; don’t you think 
so?” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Magnificent,” replied Athos, “ I should 
not have thought two such sapphires 
existed. Did you exchange your diamond 
for it?” 

“No!” said D’Artagnan, “it is a present 
from my beautiful Englishwoman, or 
rather Frenchwoman; for, though I do 
not know for certain, I feel convinced she 
was born in France.” 

* You were given this ring by Milady ?” 
cried Athos, in a voice which betrayed 


great emotion.— Yes! she gave it me 
last night.”—*“ Let me look at it a little 
closer,” said Athos.—‘ Certainly,” said 


D’Artagnan, drawing it from his finger 
and handing it to him. 

Athos looked at it carefully and turned 
very pale. Then he put it on the ring 
finger of his left hand; it fitted as if it 
had been made for him. His brow 
_ darkened with anger. 

“Tt seems almost impossible that it 
should be the same ring,” he murmured ; 
“ for how could it have got into the hands 
of Lady Clarick. But it seems almost 

incredible that two rings should be so 
similar.” —“ Do you recognize the ring ?” 
asked D’Artagnan. 

“T thought I did, but I must be mis- 
taken,” and he gave it back to D’Artag- 
nan; but he could not take his eyes off it. 

‘“‘ Look here, D’Artagnan,” he said after 

a pause, “will you put that ring out of my 
sight? It brings back such bitter recollec- 
tions to me that I cannot talk to you 
while it is before me. Have you not come 
to consult me about something? I under- 
stand you have got into a difficulty and 
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do not know how to proceed. Wait a 
moment, let me look at that sapphire 
again; if it is the one I remember, one of 
its faces is slightly scratched.” 

D’Artagnan again drew the ring from 
his finger and handed it to him. 

Athos shuddered as he pointed to a 
scratch on the stone. ‘Look there,” he 
said, “is not that strange?” 

“ How did you get this ring, Athos ?”’ 

“rom my mother, who inherited it from 
my grandmother. Itis an heirloom which 
should never have gone out of the family.” 

“And did you—sell it?” asked 
D’Artagnan, hesitatingly. 

“No,” Athos replied, with a curious 
smile, “I gave it as a love token one 
night, just as it has been given to you.” 

They both remained silent for a time, 
and D’Artagnan put the ring into his 
pocket. 

“Look here,” said Athos, laying his 
hand on D’Artagnan’s, “you know how 
fond I am of you, and I am going to give 
you the same advice asI should givea 
son. Give up this woman, and do not 
have anything more to do with her. I do 
not know her personally; but I have a 
kind of intuition that she is one who 
brings ruin on all who come in her way.” 

“ You are right,” said D’Artagnan, “I 
will not go near her again; for I confess 
she alarms me.” 

“‘ Have you the courage to give her up?” 

“ Certainly I have,” replied D’Artagnan, 
without the least hesitation. 

“Well, my friend, I am glad of it. It 
is the best thing you can do. I only hope 
that this woman, who as yet has scarcely 
entered into your life, may not cast a deep 
shadow upon it.” 

Then bidding each other farewell, 
D’Artagnan returned to his apartment, 
where he found Kitty waiting for him. 

A month of sickness could not have 
wrought a greater change in the poor girl 
than this one night of sleeplessness and 
grief had done. She had now been sent 
by her mistress to de Wardes to ask him 
when he would come and visit her again. 
Kitty had brought this message to 
D’Artagnan, and stood pale and trembling 
awaiting his orders. 

Remembering the advice he had re- 
ceived from Athos, and reflecting that he 
had already had his revenge on Milady, 
he determined that he would not visit her 
again. So he took upa pen, and wrote 
as follows :— 
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“Do not expect me to keep the appoint- 
ment I made with you. I have so many 
engagements of this kind on hand that it 
may be some time before I can visit you 
again. When your turn comes, I shall 
have the honour of informing you.—Yours 
affectionately, Dz WarDEs.” 

He did not mention the sapphire ring ; 
perhaps he wished to keep it as a weapon | 
against Milady, perhaps—to be candid— 
he thought he was justified in keeping it 
to help him to pay his way; for we must 
not judge him by the customs of the 
present day. What would be looked 
upon as dishonourable in a gentleman 
now was then considered quite natural 
and reasonable; and the younger sons 
of the best families were often supported 
by their mistresses. 

D’Artagnan handed the letter to Kitty 
to read. At first she could not under- 
stand it, and when she did, she was over- 
joyed; andalthough, considering Milady’s 
violent temper, there was considerable risk 
in giving her such a letter, she at once ran 
off with it to. the Place Royale. The 
most good-natured women have no pity 
for their rivals in love. 

Milady opened the letter as eagerly as 
Kitty had brought it, but at the first 
words she read she became livid with 
rage. She crushed the letter in her 
hands and turned upon the girl with 
flashing eyes. 

“ What does this mean ?” said she. 

“Tt is the. answer to your ladyship’s 
letter,” replied Kitty, trembling. 

“Impossible!” cried Milady, “it is ab- 
solutely out of the question that any 
gentleman could have written such a 
letter to a woman.” 

Then an idea struck her. 

“Good heavens!” she murmured, 
“could he have discovered—?” but she 
did not finish her sentence. She gnashed 
her teeth and turned white with fear and 
rage. She tried to go to the window to 
get some air, but her limbs trembled, and 
stretching out her arms she fell back upon 
her sofa. 

Kitty naturally thought she had fainted 
and hastened to loosen her dress, but 
Milady pushed her aside. 

“What are you doing?” she said. 
“ Why do you touch me?” 

“T thought your ladyship was feeling 
faint, and I was going to help you,” re- 
plied the terrified girl. 

“Feeling faint! Do you take me for 
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such a weak creature? When I am in- 
sulted, I don’t faint; I take my revenge,” 
and she waved to Kitty to leave the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
A DREAM OF VENGEANCE 


IIAT evening Milady gave orders 

that M. D’Artagnan should be 

admitted when he came to visit her, as he 
usually did. But he never came. 

The next day Kitty went again to 
D’Artagnan’s apartments and told him 
what had happened. D’Artagnan smiled; 
he was having his revenge. 

That evening Milady again told her 
servants to admit D’Artagnan when he 
arrived, and again she waited for him in 
vain. 

The next morning Kitty went to see 
him looking very dejected. He asked her 
what was the matter, andin reply she took 
a letter out of her pocket and handed it 
to him. 

The letter was from Milady, and was 
addressed this time to D’Artagnan, and 
not to de Wardes. 

He opened it, and read as follows :— 

“Dear M. D’ArtaGnan,—You are 
unkind to neglect your friends, especially 
as you will soon have toleavethem. My 
brother-in-law and I have been expecting 
to see you the last two or three days. 
Cannot you come this evening? Yours 
very sincerely, Lapy CLarIck.” 

“This is just what I expected,” said 
D’Artagnan. “I come into favour as de 
Wardes goes out.”—‘ Do you intend to 
come ?” asked Kitty. 

“You see, my dear child,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, who wanted to find an excuse for 
breaking the promise he had made to 
Athos, “ you see, it would be very bad 
policy on my part to refuse such a direct 
invitation. If my visits were suddenly 
to cease, Milady would become suspicious, ~ 
and who knows what such a revengeful 
woman might do?” 

“ Oh, dear!” said Kitty, “ you always 
manage to prove that whatever you do is 
right. This time you will court her in your 
own name, and if she should take a fancy to 
you, matters will be worse than before.” _ 


The poor girl had a presentiment of 


what might possibly happen. { 

D’Artagnan comforted her as well as — 
he could, promising her not to yield to 
Milady’s fascinations. Then he bade 
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Kitty thank her mistress for her kind 
message, and told her to say that he 
would accept her kind invitation for that 
evening. He did not like to. write, for 
fear that Milady might recognize his 
handwriting as the same as that of the 
supposed de Wardes’. 

As nine o'clock struck, D’Artagnan 
arrived at Milady’s house in the Place 
Royale. He was shown into the ante- 
chamber, and at once announced. 

“Show M. D’Artagnan in,” said Milady, 
who was in the next room, “and re- 
member I shall be at home to no one else 
this evening.” 

The attendant bowed and retired. 

As he entered the room, D’Artagnan 
gazed at Milady with some curiosity. 
She looked pale and weary. The room 
was dimly lighted, and yet the traces of 
the anxiety she had suffered were visible 
in her face. 

D’Artagnan greeted her with his usual 
politeness, and she made an effort to 
receive him cheerfully, but her face belied 
the gaiety she assumed. 

D’Artagnan inquired after her health. 

“‘T feel ill,” she replied, “ very ill.” 

“In that case,” said D’Artagnan, “I 
am afraid my visit is not well timed. 
Perhaps you need rest, so I will not dis- 
turb you.’—“On the contrary,” said 
Milady, “I like to have your pleasant 
company ; it will do me good.” 

“Ah,” thought D’Artagnan, “she is 
going to be more charming than ever to 
me, so I must be careful.” 

‘Milady made herself particularly fas- 
cinating, and her conversation was more 
brilliant than ever. Feverish excitement 
gave brightness to her eyes and colour 
to her cheeks and lips. She was a second 
Circé, and D’Artagnan was the victim 
of her enchantments. He was again 
enslaved by her beauty, and when she 
smiled, he was powerless to resist her. 
After a time she became more con- 
fidential, and even asked D’Artagnan if 
he had a mistress. 

“Alas!” he replied, looking at her 
tenderly, “how can you ask me such a 
cruel question? Ever since I first saw 
you, have I not lived for you alone?” 

Milady smiled strangely. ‘Do you 
really love me?” she asked. 

“Ts it possible you do not know it?” 

“Perhaps I do, but you know that 
hearts that are worth the winning are 
rarely won in a day.”—“I could overcome 
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all difficulties if only I felt sure that my 
love would be at last returned.” 

** Nothing is impossible to true love,” 
replied Milady.—* Nothing, madam ?” 

“ Nothing!” replied Milady. 

“The deuce!” thought D’Artagnan; 
“she has changed hertune. Isit possible 
that this capricious woman is going to 
make love to me and give me another 
sapphire ring like the one she meant for 
de Wardes ?” 

He drew his chair nearer to her. 

** Now,” said she, “ what would you do 
to prove your love for me?” 

“T will do anything you ask. You have 
only to command and J am ready to obey.” 

“You will do anything I ask?” 

“Yes, anything!” said D’Artagnan, 
who felt he was running no great risk in 
making this promise. 

“ Then listen to me,” said Milady, in- 
viting him to bring his chair still closer 
to her sofa. 

“ T am listening, madam!” 

Milady thought for a moment, and then 
rousing herself said, “I have an enemy.” 

“You, madam?” cried D’Artagnan, 
affecting surprise. “My God! is it 
possible, good and beautiful as you are?” 

“Yes, I have a mortal enemy, and the 
insults he has heaped upon me can only 
be avenged by his death. Can I depend 
upon you to help me?” 

D’Artagnan understood what she meant 
at once. 

“ Of course, madam!” he replied, em- 
phatically; “my life is at your disposal, 
as well as my love.” 

“ Well,” said Milady, “since you are so 
ready to prove your affection—’ she 
stopped.—* Well?” said D’Artagnan. 

“Then,” said Milady after a moment’s 
pause, “you need not speak of impossi- 
bilities again.” 

“You overwhelm me with happiness,” 
said D’Artagnan, throwing himself at her 
feet, and kissing her hands. 

«‘ When he has satisfied my revenge by 
killing de Wardes,” thought Milady, “I 
can soon get rid of this swaggering fool.” 

“ After having heaped abuse upon me,” 
thought D’Artagnan, “‘she now makes 
love to me; she has impudence enough 
for anything.” Then he said aloud,— 

“JT am ready; say what you wish me 
to do.” 

“Then you will help me with your 
strong arm, which has already gained you 
such distinction ?”"— Of course I will.” 
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“But how can I repay you? I know 
what loversare; they always expect their 
services to be rewarded.” 

“You know what I wish,” said D’Artag- 
nan, coming nearer to her, “but I can 
scarcely believe such happiness can be 
mine.’—‘ Why not? If you deserve it, 
the reward shall be yours.” 

“Speak and I will obey.” 

“ Will you do what I ask?” 

* Only tell me the villain’s name who 
has brought tears to those beautiful eyes.” 

“ How do you know I have been weep- 
ing ?”’—‘ I thought you had been.” 

“Women like me do not weep.” 

“JT am glad of that; but tell me his 
name.”—‘ That is my secret.” 

“But I must know before I can act.” 

“ That is true; see how I trust you.” 

“You make me too happy. Now tell 
me his name.” —* You know him already.” 

“ Really ? ”—* Yes.” 

“ Fe isnot one of my friends, surely ?” 
said D’Artagnan, affecting ignorance. 

“I suppose if it were a friend of yours, 
you would hesitate,” cried Milady, with 
flashing eye. 

“No, not even if it were my own 
brother,” said D’Artagnan, enthusiasti- 
cally, for he knew what was coming. 

“T am pleased at your devotion,” said 


Milady. 
“Ts that all that pleases you?” asked 
D’Artagnan.—“ I love you for yourself 


too,” said she, taking his hand. 

Her touch made D’Artagnan tremble, 
and he felt the fever in his veins. 

*Do you really love me?” he cried, 
taking her in his arms. She permitted 
him to kiss her lips, but she did not return 
his kisses. Her lips were cold; she might 
have been a marble statue; yet he seemed 
overcome with joy. He almost believed 
in her love; he almost believed that 
de Wardes had injured her, and if he had 
been present, would have killed him. 

Milady thought the time had now come 
to tell him the name of her victim. 

“His name—” she whispered.—‘Is de 
Wardes! I knew it!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ How could you know it?” she said, 
seizing his hands, and looking at him 
earnestly. 

D’Artagnan felt he had made a mistake. 

“Tell me, how did you know it?” she 
repeated. 

“ How did I know it ? "—“ Yes.” 

“T knew it, because he showed me a 
ring which he said you had given him.” 
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“ The infamous wretch!” cried Milady. 

D’Artagnan’s conscience smote him, but 
he could not go back now. 

“ Well, what will youdo?” asked Milady. 

“J will avenge you,” he replied with 
the air of a Don Japhet of Armenia. 

“Thank you, my brave friend, and 
when will you do this ? ”°—‘* To-morrow— 
at once—whenever you choose.” 

Milady did not like to say at once, 
though she felt inclined to do so; she 
thought it would be scarcely gracious to 
her guest. Besides, she had to take pre- 
cautions that there should be no witnesses 
and that de Wardes should have no time 
for explanation. D’Artagnan saw what 
was passing in her mind, and said,— 

“To-morrow you shall be avenged, or 
I shall be dead.” 

“T have no fear of that; he is a 
coward, and you will punish him.” * 

““Perhaps he may be a coward as far 
as women are concerned, but I know he 
is not a coward among men.” 

“But you were the victor in your last 
contest with him.” 

“Fortune is fickle; though she smiled 
upon me then, she may leave me in the 
lurch to-morrow.” 

“Surely you do not hesitate now?” 

“No, but I may lose my life, and it is 
scarcely fair to let me go without some 
reward.” 

Milady looked at him and said softly,— 

“Of course, I cannot refuse you.” 

“ You are an angel!” he whispered. 

“Then everything is settled,” said she. 

“ Except what I ask of you, my love.” 

“ But I have given you my promise.” 

“For me, to-morrow may never come.” 

“Hush! I hear my brother’s step; he 
must not find you here.” 

She rang, and Kitty answered her 
summons. 

“Go out this way,” said she, leading 
him to a little door half hidden in the 
wall. “We will continue our conversa- 
tion later; Kitty will admit you.” 

The poor girl nearly fainted on hearing 
these words. 

“ Well, Kitty,” said Milady, “ why are 
you standing there like a statue? Conduct 
this gentleman to the door, and at eleven 
o’clock you will admit him, do you hear?” 

“Eleven o’clock seems to be Milady’s 
favourite hour,” thought D’Artagnan. 

Milady gave him her hand, which he 
kissed, and then he ran downstairs, not 
waiting to listen to Kitty’s reproaches. 
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*T see I shall have to be careful,” he 
reflected, on his way home. “Truly, she 
is a most unscrupulous woman.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
MILADY’S SECRET 


"ARTAGNAN, instead of going up 

to Kitty’s room, as she wished him 

to do, left the house, and he did so for 

two reasons. Firstly because he wished 

to avoid Kitty’s reproaches and impor- 

tunities; secondly, because he was think- 

ing too much about Milady, and he 

wanted time to reflect how he should pro- 
ceed with this complicated affair. 

Though he was undoubtedly fascinated 
by Milady’s personality, it was clear that 
she cared nothing for him. 

His first impulse was to go home and 
write her a letter, confessing the deception 
he had practised on her, and explaining 
why he could not kill the Count de 
Wardes. But he hesitated, because he 
wished to subdue this woman in his own 
name, and could not make up his mind 
entirely to relinquish his scheme of 
vengeance. 

He walked five or six times round the 
Place Royale, turning every now and 
then to look up at the window of her 
room, where a light was visible through 
the blinds. The young woman was evi- 
dently in no haste to retire. 

At last the light disappeared. 

Then D’Artagnan made up his mind. 
He recalled the events of the first night, 
and with renewed ardour he entered the 
house again and ran up to Kitty’s room. 
The poor girl, knowing his intentions, did 
all she could to deter him, but Milady, 
who had been listening for him, heard 
him arrive, and, opening the door, said, 
(Come in.” 

D’Artagnan was not in a mood to 
reflect upon her shameless effrontery, but, 
maddened with passion and jealousy, he 
hastily entered her room. 

Kitty’s wounded love prompted her to 
rush into the room and reveal everything, 
but on second thoughts she restrained her- 
self, knowing all would be lost if she did so. 

D’Artagnan had meanwhile attained his 
object. He was now the accepted lover. 
It was in vain that a secret voice whispered 
to him that he was but an instrument 
of vengeance—that, when he had killed 
de Wardes, and she had no further use 
for him, she would throw him aside with- 
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out any scruple, and kill him, too, if it 
suited her purpose. But our Gascon’s 
pride and self-love would not listen to 
reason, and he flattered himself he was 
as much worthy of love and admiration 
as de Wardes. So he gave himself up 
entirely to the delights of the hour. He 
forgot this woman’s infamous character. 
He thought of her only as his beautiful 
mistress, who had at last returned his love. 

But Milady, whose mind was intent the 
whole time on her scheme of revenge, 
presently asked the young man if he had 
thought of a plan for bringing about a 
duel between himself and de Wardes. 

D’Artagnan, who was not in a mood to 
discuss the question, replied that he could 
not interest himself in the subject at such 
an hour, and in her company. 

This indifference to the matter which 
was to her all important alarmed Milady, 
and she persisted in trying to bring him to 
some decision. He, however, thought he 
could persuade her to forego her revengeful 
projects and pardon de Wardes. But at 
the first suggestion of this she started up 
and said scornfully,— 

“T believe you are afraid, my dear 
D’Artagnan?”—‘ You cannot believe that 
of me. I only wish to suggest that, after 
all, de Wardes may not be as guilty as 
you think him.” 

“He has deceived me, and that is 
enough. His life must pay the penalty,’ 

“ He shall die, then, as you have con- 
demned him,” said D’Artagnan, in such 
a decided tone that Milady believed in his 
sincerity, and was quite reassured. 

At the first faint dawn of day Milady 
warned him that he must go, and again 
urged him to lose no time in avenging her. 

“Tam quite ready to do so,” he replied, 
“but I should like to know one thing 
before I go.”—“ What is that?” 

‘“‘ Whether you really love me?” 

“You need scarcely ask me that ques- 
tion. Have I not proved it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so; at any rate, I am 
yours, body and soul.” 

“ Then, my brave lover, I hope you will 
lose no time in proving your devotion to 
me.’—* Certainly; but if you love me, as 
you say you do, have you no anxiety on 
my account?” 

“ Why should I be anxious?” 

“T may be dangerously wounded, per- 
haps killed.’—“ No, you are much too 
expert a swordsman to allow yourself to 
get hurt.” 
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“Then you would not care to give up| 
the idea of this duel, which is quite un- 
necessary, and have your revenge in some 
other way?” 

Milady looked at her lover, and in the 
faint light of the dawn her eyes flashed 
with a strange and terrible expression. 

“ Really,” said she, “I begin to think 
that you are not in earnest in your pur- 
pose.” —“ Yes I am, but I cannot help 
pitying the Count de Wardes, and since 
he has lost your love, I feel he has been 
sufficiently punished.” 

“ What makes you think I ever loved 
him?”’—“ At any rate, I may now presume 
to say that you love another,” said the 
young man caressingly, “and I cannot 
help feeling sorry for the Count.” 

“Why should you pity him?” 

‘“‘ Because I happen to know—” 

“ What ?”—* That he is not so much 
to blame as you think.” 

“Indeed,” said Milady, somewhat be- 
wildered, “I should like you to tell me 
what you mean?” And she looked at 
D’Artagnan inquiringly. 

“Well, I am a man of honour, you 
must understand,” said D’Artagnan, who 
was now resolved to bring this tragic farce 
to an end, “and as I am now assured of 
your love—I can be sure of it,can’t 1?” 

“Of course you can. Go on.” 

“The fact is I have a confession to 
make.”’—“ A confession !” 

“Tf I were not sureof your love I would 
not make it. But you do love me, don’t 
you ?”’—“ You know I do.” 

“Then if, owing to my desperate love 
for you, I have done anything to offend 
you, you will forgive me ? ”—“ Perhaps.” 

D’Artagnan smiled lovingly at her, and 
would have kissed her, but Milady turned 
her head away impatiently. “ What is 
your confession ?” she said, growing paler. 

“ You had a visit from de Wardes in this 
very room on Thursday last, did you not?” 

“ No! never,” said Milady, without the 
slightest hesitation or change of counte- 
nance. If D’Artagnan had not had the 
most absolute proof to the contrary, he 
would have believed her. “It is useless to 
try and deceive me, my charmer,” he said. 

“What do yousay? Explain yourself. 
Do you want to frighten me to death?” 

“ You need not fear; you have done me 
no wrong, and if you have, I pardon you.” 

“J don’t understand; tell me what you 
mean ?”’ 

“ De Wardes has nothing to boast of.” 
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“What! you told me yourself the ring—” 

“T have that ring, my love; for I con- 
fess to you now that the Count de Wardes 
of Thursday last and the D’Artagnan of 
to-day are one and the same person.” 

The young man was foolish enough to 
suppose that she would only show some 
surprise and shame, and he was also pre- 
pared for a slight storm of anger, which 
would soon be dissolved in tears; but he 
soon discovered that he had made a 
grievous mistake. Pale with anger, 
Milady started up and, striking D’Artag- 
nan on the chest with all her force, sprang 
off the bed. It was now nearly broad 
daylight. In his desire to detain her, he 
caught hold of her robe, but she sprang 
away from him with such violence that 
the delicate fabric was torn from her 
shoulders, and on one of those white, 
lovely, rounded arms he saw, to his 
horror, the fatal fleur-de-lys, that ineradi- 
cable stigma with which common criminals 
were branded by the executioner. 

“Good God!” cried D’Artagnan, let- 
ting go the nightdress, dumbfounded, and 
gazing at her with undisguised horror. 

Milady knew instantly that he had dis- 
covered her secret—that terrible secret 
which was known to no one but herself 
tillnow. She was not merely an angry 
woman, but more like a wild animal that 
has been wounded. Coward!” she 
screamed, “ you have betrayed me! you 
know my secret, so you must die.” She 
ran to the toilet table, and, opening an in- 
laid casket with feverish haste, she drew 
out a small gold-handled dagger with a 
sharp, pointed blade. With one bound she 
sprang at D’Artagnan. 

Though the young Gascon was brave, 
he quailed before this infuriated tigress, 
with her dilated eyes, pale cheeks, and 
bleeding lips. He retreated against the 
wall,as he would have done if he had seen a 
serpent gliding towards him, and in- 


stinctively drew his sword from the — 


scabbard. But Milady recklessly flun 
herself upon him, and when, in self- 
defence, he pointed the sword at her throat, 
she tried to seize it with her hands. 
D’Artagnan eluded her efforts, and kept 
her at bay, whilst he beat a retreat in the 


direction of the door which led to Kitty's _ 
room. Meanwhile, Milady made desperate _ 
efforts toget within reachto strike him with 
her dagger, screaming horribly all the time. _ 


In this strange duel D’Artagnan was — 
the first to recover his self-possession. __ 
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“Now you had better try and calm 
yourself, my fine lady, or, by heaven, I 
shall have to mark you with another fleur- 
de-lys on your pretty cheek.” 

“You coward!” shrieked Milady, again 
attempting to reach him with her dagger ; 
but D’Artagnan only defended himself, 
and retreated towards the door. The 
noise of the scuffle, the shrieks of Milady, 
and the upsetting of the furniture soon 
roused Kitty from her slumbers. She 
opened the door just as D’Artagnan 
reached it, and with one bound he sprang 
out, and, quick as lightning, closed it after 
him. Then he and Kitty put all their 
weight against it while she drew the bolts. 
Then Milady, with superhuman strength, 
tried to break down the door, but finding 
this impossible, she struck blow after blow 
upon it with her dagger with such violence 
that the point penetrated right through the 
planks, and she accompanied every blow 
with curses. 

“ Quick, quick, Kitty!” said D’Artagnan, 
in a whisper; “help me to get out of the 
house. If we give her time, she will rouse 
her servants and order them to kill me.” 

“ But you have no clothes on! You 
cannot go out like that.” 

“That is true,” said D’Artagnan, sud- 
denly realizing his condition; “dress me 
how you can, but be quick, for heaven’s 
sake ; it isa matter of life and death.” 

Kitty knew this only too well. In a 
moment she had enveloped him in a 
flowered gown, a large bonnet, and a 
cloak. She gave him slippers, into which 
he hastily thrust his naked feet; then she 
led him quickly downstairs, and not a 
moment too soon, for Milady was ringing 
loudly, and the household was astir. 

The porter had just opened the door for 


_ D’Artagnan when Milady appeared at the 


window, wild and dishevelled, crying, 
“Keep the door shut. Let no one pass 


Sout!’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HOW ATHOS GOT HIS EQUIPMENT WITH- 
OUT ANY TROUBLE AT ALL. 


HE young man rushed through the 
gate before the porter had realized 
the situation, and while Milady was still 
gesticulating wildly at the window. As 
soon as he was out of sight, and she found 
he had escaped, she sank back fainting. 
D’Artagnan did not wait to see what 
had become of Kitty, but ran at full speed 
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through the streets of Paris, never stop- 
ping till he came to Athos’ door. 

The confusion of mind, the horror of 
the situation, the cries of the patrol who 
started in pursuit, and the shouts of the 
workmen who were going to their labours, 
only made him run the faster. He 
dashed into the courtyard, sprang up thetwo 
flights of stairs, and hammered violently 
at Athos’ door. 

Grimaud came out, half awake, rubbing 
his eyes, to see who it was; and D’Artag- 
nan nearly knocked him down as he 
rushed past him. The valet, generally so 
silent, this time found his tongue. 

“ Halloa!” he cried, “what are you 
doing here, you brazen-faced hussy ?” 

D'Artagnan took off his hood and 
partly threw off his mantle. It was not 
till he saw the moustaches and the naked 
sword that the frightened valet discovered 
itwasaman. It then occurred to him 
that this must be an assassin in disguise. 

“ Help! murder! help!” he shouted. 

“ Hold your tongue, you stupid owl,” 
said the Gascon; “Iam M. D’Artagnan. 
Don’t you recognize me? Where’s your 
master ?”—“ You ! M. D’Artagnan,” cried 
Grimaud; “it is impossible.” 

“ Grimaud,” said Athos, coming out of 
his room in his dressing-gown, “I believe 
I hear you speaking.””—* But, sir—” 

“Silence,” said Athos, and Grimaud 
had to content himself with pointing to 
D’Artagnan. 

Then Athos recognized his comrade, 
and in spite of his imperturbable nature, 
he was quite overcome by the sight of the 
strange figure before him. He laughed 
uproariously when he saw D’Artagnan 
with his petticoats tumbling about his 
heels, his short sleeves, and his bristling 
moustaches. 

“ Don’t laugh, for heaven’s sake don’t 
laugh,” said D’Artagnan; “I assure you 
it is no laughing matter.’ And he spoke 
so solemnly and with such an agitated 
voice that Athos took his hand and 
asked anxiously, “ Why do you look so 
pale? Are you wounded ?’’—“ No, but I 
have just hada most horrible experience.” 

“ Speak,” said Athos, closing the door 
and bolting it. “Is the King dead, or 
have you killed the Cardinal? You seem 
quite dazed. Tell me all about it and 
relieve my anxiety.” 

“ Athos,” said D’Artagnan, throwing off 
his petticoats, and standing in his shirt, 
“be prepared to heara most terrible story.” 
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“Very well, but first put on this 
dressing- gown.” D’Artagnan dressed 
himself as quickly as he could. “ Now 
go on with your story,” said Athos. 

“ Well, I must tell you,” said D’Artag- 
nan, lowering his voice, and whispering 
in Athos’ ear, “that Milady is marked 
on the shoulder with a fleur-de-lys.” 

“ Ah! isit possible?” cried Athos, start- 
ing as if he had been shot. 

“Are you sure,” continued D’Artag- 
nan, “are you quite sure that the other 
one is dead ?” 

“The other one?” murmured Athos. 

“Yes, the woman you told me about 
at Amiens.” Athos groaned, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“This woman is about twenty-seven,” 
continued D’Artagnan. 

“Ts she fair?”’ asked Athos.—“ Very.” 

“Has she curiously bright blue eyes, 
with black eyebrows and eyelashes?” 

a Ves. 

“ Ts she tall and has she a good figure?” 

SY OS. | 

“ Has she a tooth missing next to the 
eye tooth on the left side of her mouth?” 

WY es." 

“Ts the fleur-de-lys small and red, and 
does it look as if some attempt had been 
made to obliterate it ?”—“ Yes.” 

“But I thought you said she was an 
Englishwoman.” 

“She speaks French like a native, and 
after all she may be a Frenchwoman, for 
Lord Winter is only her brother-in-law.” 

“J am determined to see her,’ said 
Athos.—“ Take care, Athos, remember, 
you tried to kill her once, and she is a 
woman who will not fail to retaliate if 
you give her the opportunity.” 

“« She won't dare to say a word, for she 
would only condemn herself.” 

“She is capable of anything. Have 
you ever seen her in a regular fury ?” 

“No!” said Athos.—*I tell you she is 
a tigress, and I am afraid now she will 
try to be revenged on us both.’ 

Then D’Artagnan told his friend the 
whole story, ending up with the descrip- 
tion of Milady’s violent conduct and her 
terrible threats of vengeance. 

“There is no doubt,” said Athos, ‘that 
if she knew I was alive she would never 
rest till she had compassed my destruction. 
However, we shall probably be ordered 
off to La Rochelle, and when once we 
have started—” 

“ She will follow you to the ends of the 
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earth, Athos, if she finds you out. Let 
her expend her vengeance upon me.” 

“ What matter if she does killme? I 
do not care so hugely for my life.” 

“There is some terrible mystery under- 
lying all this,’ said D’Artagnan. “At 
any rate, it is certain that this woman is 
one of the Cardinal’s agents.” 

“Tf that is the case you cannot be too 
much on your guard. Even if the Car- 
dinal admires you for having so success- 
fully accomplished your mission to 
London, he may hate you for having 
thwarted his projects, and in that case 
he is not at all likely to forego his venge- 
ance. So whatever you do and wherever 
you go you must exercise the greatest 
vigilance, and suspect even your own 
shadow.” 

“ Luckily this state of things can only 
last till to-morrow evening,” said D’Artag- 
nan, “for after that, we shall be on the 
march and shall only have open enemies 
to deal with.” 

“‘ Under the circumstances I shall leave 
my seclusion and go with you to your 
quarters in the Rue des Fossoyeurs.” 

“ Yes, but I cannot go out in this guise.” 

“True,” said Athos, and he rang the 
bell. Grimaud entered, and Athos told 
him briefly to go to the Rue des Fos- 
soyeurs and bring back some clothes for 
D’Artagnan. 

“This affair does not help much to- 
wards your equipment for the campaign,” 
said Athos. “As far as I can see you 
have left the best of your wardrobe at 
Milady’s house, and. she is not likely to 
return it to you. Luckily you have got 
the sapphire.” 

“ But the sapphire is yours, Athos. Did 
you not tell me yourself it was a family 
heirloom ?” 


“Yes; my father gave two thousand : 


crowns for it, so he told me. It was one 
of the wedding presents he gave to my 
mother, and she gaveit tome. Fool that 


I was, this heirloom, which I should have 
looked upon as sacred, I flung away on | 


this worthless woman.” 


“As you value the ring so much, you 


had better take it back.” 
“ Take it back after it has been in her 
hands! never, for I look upon it as dese- 
crated, D’Artagnan.”—* Sell it then.” 
“T cannot sell what was given me by 
my mother; that would be sacrilege.” 
“Then pawn it; you will be able to 
get a thousand crowns on it. This will 
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enable you to meet your present difficul- 
ties, and when the state of your finances 
has improved, you can redeem it.” 

Athos smiled. ‘You are an excellent 
companion, D’Artagnan,” he said, “ for 
your irrepressible gaiety keeps up one’s 
spirits. Very well, we will pledge the 
ring, on one condition.” 

“What is that ?”—“ That we share 
the thousand crowns between us.” 

“‘T won’t hear of it, Athos. I don’t re- 
quire half that sum for my guards- 
man’s equipment, and I can get what I 
want by selling my saddle. There is 
practically nothing I am in need of except 
a horse for Planchet. Besides, you must 
not forget that I have another costly ring 
in my possession.” 

“Which you value far more than I do 
mine, it seems to me.” 

“Yes; if I were in any great difficulty 
or danger, it might be of great assistance 
to me, for it is not only precious as a 
diamond, but useful as a talisman.” 

**T accept what you say, though I don’t 
exactly understand. But to return to 
the sapphire ring; you must take half 
the sum I get for it, or I will throw it 
into the Seine.” —“ Very well, I will take 
it then,” said D’Artagnan. 

At this moment Grimaud came back, 
accompanied by Planchet, who, being 
curious to know what had happened to 
his master, had brought the clothes 
himself. 

Then D’Artagnan dressed, and Athos 
prepared to start with him. When they 
were both ready Athos made a sign to 
Grimaud to take his musket and follow 
him. When they arrived at the Rue des 
Fossoyeurs, Bonacieux was standing at the 
door. He looked at D’Artagnan and said 

sarcastically, “I advise you to make 

haste; there’s a pretty girl waiting for you 
upstairs, and ladies don’t like to be kept 
_Waiting.” 

“That must be Kitty,” thought D’Ar- 
tagnan, and he rushed into the passage; 
and there upon the landing which led to 
his room, leaning against the door, he 
found the poor girl in a great state of 
agitation, anxiously awaiting him. 
Directly she saw him, she said, “ You 

_ promised me your protection and to save 
me from Milady’s wrath, so I have come 
to ask you to help me.” 

“Don’t be anxious, Kitty; I will do 
what I can for you. What has happened 

since I left?” 
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“T hardly know, but the servants rushed 
in when they heard her cries, for she was 
simply mad with rage. She heaped every 
possible curse upon your head, and when 
I remembered that she knew you had 
entered her room through mine and would 
therefore think I was your accomplice, I 
took what little money I had and my few 
valuables and left the house.” 

“Poor girl, what can I do for you? 
Unfortunately I leave Paris the day after 
to-morrow.”—“ Then help me to get out 
of Paris, or if possible out Of France.” 

“ But I can’t take you with me on the 
march.”—“ No; but could you not place 
me with some lady of your acquaintance 
in the country—where your home is, for 
instance ?”” 

“ But, my dearest Kitty, in my home 
the ladies do not have maids. Stop a 
moment, I think I can manage it for you. 
Planchet, go and look for M. Aramis and 
ask him to come here as soon as possible, 
for I have something important to speak 
to him about.” 

“ Why don’t you send for Porthos?” 
asked Athos. ‘“ Perhaps his Duchess—” 

“The Duchess whom Porthos is in- 
terested in does not require a maid; her 
husband’s clerks do all she wants,” said 
D’Artagnan, laughing. “ Besides, Kitty 
would not care to live in the Rue aux 
Ours, would you, Kitty?” 

“ T will live anywhere,” said Kitty, “so 
long as it is a place where they won't find 
me. ’—“ Well, Kitty, now that I have to 
leave you, and you have no further cause 
for jealousy—” 

“ Ah! sir, whether present or absent I 
shall always be devoted to you.” 

“There’s constancy for you,” laughed 
Athos. 

“You may be sure, Kitty, I shall never 
forget you,’ said D’Artagnan; “ but now 
listen to me, I have got a very important 
question to ask you. Do you happen to 
know anything about a certain young 
woman who was carried off from St. 
Germains one night ?””—“ Ah! so you still 
think of her,” said Kitty. “I believe you 
are in love with her.’—“ No; but one of 
my friends is deeply attached to her, 
M. Athos, whom you see over there.” 

“1?” said Athos, looking rather 
startled. 

“Yes, you, of course,” said D’Artagnan, 
nudging Athos. “You know what an 
interest we both take in Madame Bona- 
cieux. Kitty will not say a word, will 
N 
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you, Kitty? You understand, my dear 
child,” continued D’Artagnan, “we are 


talking of the wife of that hideous old ape 
you saw when we came in at the gate.” 

“ Heavens!”’ cried Kitty, “I am dread- 
fully afraid he may have recognized me.’ 

“ Recognized you! Have you met this 
man before?’”—“* Yes; he came to 


Milady’s house twice.’—“ When was 
that ?”’—“ About a fortnight ago.” 
“ Ah!”—* Yes; and yesterday evening 


he came again.” —“ Yesterday evening ?”’ 

“ Yes; just before you came.” 

“My dear Athos, we are entangled in 
a network of intrigue. Do you think he 
recognized you, Kitty?” 

“‘T pulled my hood down over my face 
when I saw him, but perhaps I was not 
quick enough.”—“ Go down, Athos, and 
see if he is still at his door. He is not so 
suspicious of you as he is of me.” 

Athos went down and soon came back. 

“He has gone,” said he, “and the 
house door is shut.” 

“He has gone to give information,” 
said D’Artagnan, “and to say that the 
pigeons are all in the dovecot now.” 

“Well,” said Athos, “in that case we 
must fly away, and only leave Planchet 
to tell us what happens.” 

“ Wait a moment; we have just sent 
for Aramis,” said Athos.—‘“ You are 
right, Athos; we must wait for Aramis.” 

At that moment Aramis arrived, and 
D’Artagnan explained the state of affairs 
to him, and told him how grateful he 
would be if Aramis could find a place for 
Kitty amongst his friends. 

Aramis thought for a moment, and then 
said, hesitatingly,— 

“ Madame de Bois-Tracy asked me if I 
could tell her of a lady’s maid for one of 
her friends who lives in the country, and 
if you can recommend this girl—” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Kitty, “I will abso- 
lutely devote myself to any one who will 
help me to leave Paris.” 

“Then this arrangement will do very 
well,” said Aramis, and, sitting down, he 
wrote a letter, which he sealed and gave 
to Kitty. ; 

“ And now, my dear girl,” said D’Artag- 
nan, “we have to leave Paris as well as 
you, and I hope we shall meet again in 
happier circumstances.” 

‘« And whenever that happy day comes,” 
said Kitty, “ you will find I am still faith- 
ful to you.” 

“ Oh, these women and their protesta- 
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tions !’’ murmured Athos, while D’Artag- 
nan took Kitty to the top of the stairs. 

The three young men arranged to meet 
again at four o’clock in Athos’ apartment, 
and leaving Planchet to look after the 
house, went out. 

Aramis returned to his quarters, end 
Athos and D’Artagnah went to pawn the 
sapphire ring. They had no difficulty in 
getting three hundred pistoles upon it, and 
the jew told them, if they would sell it, he 
would give them five hundred. 

They then lost no time in getting their 
equipments. Athos was always ready to 
pay the price that wasasked. D’Artagnan 
remonstrated with him for his extrava- 
gance, but Athos only smiled and told him 
he had-not been brought up to drive 
bargains. 

Athos was offered a beautiful black 
Andalusian horse with splendid action, 
rising six, and sound in wind and limb. 
The owner asked one thousand livres for 
him, and he might have taken less, but 
whilst D’Artagnan was discussing the 
price with the dealer, Athos counted out 
the money on the table. 

Grimaud was provided with a strong 
Picardy horse, which cost three hundred 
livres. By the time they had bought 
Grimaud’s saddle and weapons, Athos had 
not a sou left. D’Artagnan offered to 
lend him a part of his share, but Athos 
shrugged his shoulders and said,— 

“ How much did the Jew say he would 
give for the sapphire?” 

“‘ Five hundred pistoles.” 

“In other words, two hundred pistoles 
more, one hundred for you and one 
hundred for me; quite a fortune for us, 
so let us go back to the Jew.” 

“ What! are you going to—” 

“That ring would only recall bitter 
memories, if we had it again, and we shall 
probably never be in a position to redeem 
it, so that it would be a dead loss of two 
hundred pistoles if we did not sell it. Go 
and tell him he may have the ring, and 
bring back the two hundred, D’Artagnan.” 

“ Have you quite made up your mind, 
Athos?” 

“Yes, ready money is not easy to come 
by when it’s wanted, so we must mak 
the sacrifice. Go, my friend; Grimaud 
shall accompany you and take his mus. 

Half an hour afterwards D’Artz 
returned safely with the two hundred livr 
and thus Athos found the money for | 
equipment where he had least expecte 








~ not likely to hit me. 
will attack the carriage and kill them all.” 


_ test our new weapons. 
a treat.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
A VISION 


T four o'clock the friends met 

at Athos’ quarters, as arranged. 

Although there was no further difficulty 

about their equipments, their faces still 
bore signs of anxiety. 

Presently Planchet came in with two 
letters for D’Artagnan. One was a little 
note prettily sealed with green wax, on 
which was the impress of a dove carrying 
a green leaf. The other was a large 
official letter, which bore the arms of his 
Eminence the Cardinal Richelieu. 

At sight of the little note D’Artagnan’s 
heart beat fast, for though he had only 
seen that writing once, he had not for- 
gotten it. He tore the note open, and 
read it eagerly. It ran thus :—Go on 
Wednesday next at seven o'clock in the 
evening along the road to Chaillot, and 
watch the carriages that pass; but if you 
value your life or the lives of those who 
love you, do not speak a word or make 
any sign that may lead any one to sup- 
pose you have recognized her who runs 
this risk in order to see you again, if only 
for a moment.” There was no signature. 

“This is a trap,”said Athos. “I advise 
you not to go.”—‘ And yet,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “I think I recognize the writing.” 

“That may have been imitated,” 
replied Athos. ‘Besides, the road to 
Chaillot is quite deserted between six and 
seven o'clock. You might just as well 
wander in the forest of Bondy. But if 
you like, we will all go; then we shall be 
in sufficient strength to defend ourselves 
if necessary.” 

“It will be a good opportunity to show 


off our accoutrements,” said Porthos. 


*¢ But if it is a woman who has written 
this,” said Aramis, “and she does not 
wish to be seen, you must be careful 


- you do not compromise her, D’Artagnan.” 


“Very well,’ said Athos, “we will 


‘remain at a distance, and D’Artagnan 


can go forward alone to meet the car- 
riage.” —‘ But a shot can be fired from a 
carriage, even when going at full speed,” 


said Aramis. 


“ Bah!” said D’Artagnan, “they are 
If they fire, we 


“You are right,” said Porthos, in his 
nonchalant manner, “we will fight and 
It will be quite 
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“Very well, as you will,” said Athos. 

“Tt is half-past four now,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “and if we want to be on the 
road to Chaillot by six, we have very 
little time to spare.” —“ Besides, if we do 
not go soon there will be no one to see 
us start,’ said Porthos, “ which would 
bea pity. Let us get ready at once.” 

“But how about the other letter?” 
said Athos. “You seem to have for- 
gotten it, though I think the seal proves 
that it deserves some attention. From 
my point of view, it is much more in- 
teresting than the little scrap of paper you 
cherish so carefully.” 

D’Artagnan looked confused. 

“ Well, let us see what his Eminence 
wants with me,” he said, and breaking 
open the seal, read as follows:—“ M.D’Ar-. 
tagnan, of M. des Essart’s Company of 
the King’s guards, is requested to attend 
at the Cardinal’s palace this evening at 
eight o’clock.” 

“The deuce,” said Athos, “this is a 
much more serious business than the other.” 

“J will go there after I have kept the 
other appointment, said D’Artagnan. 
“ The first isat seven o'clock, the other is 
at eight. There will be time for both.” 

“T would not go if I were you,” said 
Aramis.—* A gentleman does not dis- 
appoint a lady,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ But a prudent man may be excused 
for not attending on his Eminence, 
especially when it may be endangering 
his own life.” 

“J agree with Aramis,” said Porthos. 

“JT had an invitation from the Car- 
dinal once before, through M. Cavois. I 
did not accept it, and the next day I met 
with a serious disaster. Madame Bona- 
cieux disappeared ; so this time I mean 
to go.” —“ Well, if you have made up your 
mind, it is no use trying to dissuade you.” 


“How about the Bastille?” said 
Aramis. 

“Oh, if they imprison me, you will get 
me out again.’—“ Of course we will,” 


said Porthos, as if he thought it quite a 
simple matter. “‘Of course we will get 
you out if you are put in the Bastille; 
but as we are supposed to start for La 
Rochelle the day after to-morrow, it 
would be much wiser not to risk it.” 

“ The best plan will be for us to remain 
near him throughout the evening,’ said 
Athos. ‘“ We will each take three Mus- 
keteers, and watch the palace gates. If 
we see a carriage come out with closed 
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windows, or in any way suspicious-looking, 
we will stop it. It is some time since 
we had a skirmish with his Eminence’s 
guards. M. de Tréville must be wonder- 
ing why we have been so quiet.” 

“By my faith, Athos,” said Aramis, 
“you are a born general. What do you 
think of the plan, gentlemen ?” 

“ Capital!” they all cried together. 

“ Now I will go and choose the other 
Musketeers,” said Porthos, *‘and tell them 
to be at the Place du Palais Cardinal by 
eight o’clock. Meanwhile, see that the 
horses are saddled.” 

“T have not got a horse,” said D’Artag- 
nan, “but I will take one of M. de 
Tréville’s.” 

“ You need not do that,” said Aramis ; 
“you can have one of mine.” 

“One of yours; why, how many have 
you got?” 

“ Three,” said Aramis, smiling. 

“Three!” cried Athos; “why, you are 
the best-mounted poet in France. But 
look here, Aramis, you cannot possibly 
require three horses. Why did you buy 
them ?” 

“TI only bought two,” said Aramis. 
“A groom out of livery brought me the 
third this morning. He would not tell 
me in whose service he was, but said he 
had received orders from his master—” 

“His mistress, more likely,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“It is all the same,’ said Aramis, 
colouring ; “at any rate, he had received 
orders to put the horse in my stables.” 

“It is only poets who have such luck,” 
said Aramis. 

“ At any rate, we can get on very well 
now,” said D’Artagnan; “but which 
horse are you going to ride yourself, 
Aramis ?”—‘' The one that was given me, 
of course. Do you think for a moment 
that I would offend—” 

“The unknown giver,” 
D’Artagnan. 

“Or the mysterious benefactress,” said 
Athos. “In that case, the one you 
bought is not much use to you then. Did 
you choose it for yourself?” 

“ Yes, I did, and took a good deal of 


interrupted 


trouble over it, too; for the safety of: 


the horseman, as you know, depends a 
good deal on the horse.” —“ Very well; I 
will give what it cost you.” 

“T was going to offer you the horse,” 
said Aramis, “so take it and pay me 
when you like.” 
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“ What did it cost you?” 

“ Eight hundred livres.” 

D’Artagnan took forty double pistoles 
from his pocket and handed them to 
Aramis. 

“Your finances seem to be in a flourish- 
ing condition,” said Aramis. 

“Yes, I am as rich as Croesus,” and 
D’Artagnan jingled the money in his 
pocket. 

“Then send your saddle to the 
Musketeers’ quarters, and the horse shall 
be brought for you with the others,” said 
Aramis. 

“Very well; but it is five o’clock now, 
so we have no time to lose.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards — 
Porthos appeared at the end of the Rue 
Férou, mounted on a handsome jennet. 
Mousqueton followed on an auvergnat, 
a small animal, but with very handsome 
points. Porthos looked exceedingly well 
pleased with himself, almost bursting, 
indeed, with satisfaction. 

Soon Aramis appeared at the other end 
of the street, riding a magnificent English 
charger. Bazin followed him on a roan, 
leading a strong Mecklenburger, which 
was intended for D’Artagnan’s riding. 

The two Musketeers met at the door. 
Athos and D’Artagnan watched them 
from the window. 

“You have managed to get a magnifi- 
cent horse, Porthos,” said Aramis. 

“Yes,” said Porthos; “this is the 
horse that was intended for me by her 
Grace in the first instance; but, by way 
of a practical joke, her husband sent me 
that other wretched beast. But he has 
had to pay for his ill-natured amusement.” 

Planchet and Grimaud then arrived 
with their masters’ horses. So Athos 
and D’Artagnan sprang into their saddles, — 
and soon they were all four on their way, — 
followed by their valets. 

They presented quite an imposing 
appearance, and if Madame Coquenard 
could only have seen Porthos on his 
handsome Spanish jennet, she would have © 


felt that her raid upon her husband’s 


strong-box had not been made in vain. 
Near the Louvre the four friends met 
M. de Tréville, who was coming back 
from St.Germains. Hestoppedandcom- 
plimented them on their horses and 
accoutrements, and very soon quite a 
little crowd had gathered round them. __ 
D’Artagnan took the opportunity of 
telling de Tréville about the letter he hac 
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received from the Cardinal, but he did 
not say anything about the other note. 

De Tréville quite approved of his deci- 
sion to accept the Cardinal’s invitation, 
and told him that if he did not appear 
the next day, he himself would go in 
search of him. 

The clock of La Samaritaine now struck 
six, and the four Musketeers took leave 
of their chief. 

A short gallop brought them on the 
road to Chaillot. The evening was draw- 
ing in, and several carriages passed them. 
D’Artagnan rode at some little distance 
from his comrades, and looked into each 
carriage as it passed, but saw no one he 
recognized. After a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, and darkness was approach- 
ing, a carriage appeared coming from the 
direction of Sévres. 

D’Artagnan had an idea this was the 
carriage he had been looking out for. 
At the moment it passed him a woman 
put her head out of the window, placing 
two fingers on her lips, as if to enjoin 
silence. D’Artagnan could not repress a 
cry of joy, for this fleeting vision was 
Madame Bonacieux. 

Heedless of consequences, he put his 
horse into a gallop and overtook the 
carriage, but the window was shut, and 
the vision had gone. 

D’Artagnan then remembered the words 
of the letter: “If you value your life, or 
the lives of those who love you, do not 
speak a word or make any sign.” 

So he stopped, full of anxiety, not for 
himself, but for the woman who had run 
such a risk in order to see him, if only 
for a moment. 

The carriage continued its way rapidly, 
and was soon lost to sight in the streets 
of Paris. 

D’Artagnan remained for a short time 
lost in thought. If it really were Madame 
- Bonacieux, and she was returning to Paris, 
why was she only able to give him this 
brief and passing glance? But supposing 
it was not she—and this was quite possible, 
for in the deepening twilight it was easy to 
make a mistake—this might be the begin- 
ning of a new conspiracy to entrap him. 

His three comrades now came up with 
him. They had all seen a woman’s head 
at the carriage window, but Athos was the 
only one who knew Madame Bonacieux, 
and he thought it was the draper’s pretty 
wife, and he also fancied he had caught 
sight of a man sitting beside her. 
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“Then perhaps,’ said D’Artagnan: 
“they.are transferring her from one prison 
to another. But how can I find out where 
they are taking her ?’”’——“ My friend,” said 
Athos gravely, “remember it is only the 
dead that we are certain of not meeting 
again on earth. If Madame Bonacieux is 
not dead, then I believe we have seen her, 
and some day or other you will find her; 
perhaps,” he added with characteristic 
cynicism, “sooner than you wish.” 

Half-past seven chimed from the belfry, 
and his comrades reminded D’Artagnan 
of his appointment with the Cardinal, at 
the same time urging him to reflect before 
he ran the risk of this interview. But 
D’Artagnan wasinquisitive and self-willed. 
He was determined to goto the Cardinal’s 
palace and find out what his Eminence 
had to say. Nothing could turn him from 
his purpose. 

So they set out for the Rue St. Honoré, 
and in the Place du Palais Cardinal 
they found the twelve Musketeers whom 
Porthos had selected awaiting them. 

D’Artagnan was well known in the 
King’s Musketeers, which he hoped soon 
to join himself, and was therefore already 
looked upon as a comrade. 

Athos divided the Musketeers into three 
parties. He took the command of one 
himself, gave another to Aramis, and the 
third to Porthos, after which each group 
took up a position in ambush in front 
of one of the doors. Then D’Artagnan 
boldly entered the principal entrance. 

Although he knew his comrades were 
guarding him, he could not help a slight 
feeling of uneasiness as he mounted the 
great staircase. He was well aware his con- 
duct regarding Milady savoured strongly of 
treachery, and he realized that the Cardinal 
would naturally take her part. More than 
that, he had treated de Wardes very badly, 
and de Wardes was one of the Cardinal’s 
friends. D’Artagnan knew that to injure 
the Cardinal’s friends was to make a 
dangerous enemy of him. 

“Tf de Wardes has told the Cardinal 
the whole story,” thought our hero to him- 
self, “I may consider myself as practically 
condemned. Only, why have they waited 
till now to punish me? Perhaps Milady 
has told him of her grievances against 
me, and this last offence has filled up the 
cup of his wrath. Luckily,” he added, 
“my good friends are waiting for my 
return, and will not leave till they are 
assured of my safety. But de Tréville’s 
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Musketeers cannot prevail alone against 
the Cardinal, who has the armies of France 
at his disposal, and whose will even the 
King and Queen are powerless to resist. 
D’Artagnan, my friend, you are brave and 
have other good qualities, but the women 
will be your ruin.” 

Such were his reflections when he 
entered the antechamber. He showed his 
letter to the equerry, who left him fora 
moment in order to announce his arrival. 

Five or six of the Cardinal’s guards 
happened to be in the antechamber at 
the same time. They recognized in 
D’Artagnan Jussac’s antagonist, and 
smiled grimly. D’Artagnan hardly noticed 
them, and assumed a nonchalant air, 
determined not to betray the anxiety 
which he could not help feeling. 

The equerry soon returned, and beck- 
oned to D’Artagnan to follow. They 
passed through a corridor, crossed a large 
hall, and entered the library, where 
D’Artagnan found himself in the presence 
of a man seated at a‘desk writing. 

The equerry ushered him in and retired. 

D’Artagnan stood and watched the 
man who was writing. At first he 
thought he must be a judge examining 
documents; but he soon saw that he was 
writing lines of unequal length, and was 
scanning the words on his fingers. He 
was evidently writing poetry. 

After a few moments the poet folded 
his manuscript, on the cover of which 
was written, “ Mirame: a Tragedy in 
Five Acts,” and looked up at D’Artagnan. 
It was the Cardinal. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE CARDINAL 


HE Cardinal leant his elbow on the 

manuscript, and resting his cheek 

on his hand, looked at the young man for 
a moment. 

He fixed his piercing glance upon him, 
and it seemed to D’Artagnan that he was 
reading his very thoughts. However, our 
hero did not betray his embarrassment, 
but stood waiting the Cardinal’s pleasure 
with becoming dignity. 

“Well, sir,” said the Cardinal at last, 
“are you M. D’Artagnan, and do you 
come from Béarn?”—“Yes, your Emi- 
nence,” said the young man. 

“There are several branches of the 
family at Tarbes, and in its neighbour- 
hood. To which do you belong?” 
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“Tam the son of the D’Artagnan who 
fought in the Religious Wars in the ser- 
vice of King Henri, the father of his 
present Majesty.” 

“Ah! then you are the young man who 
left your native province about two years 
ago, and came to Paris to seek your for- 
tune.”—" Yes, your Eminence.” 

“You passed through Meung, where 
you had some adventure, I don’t exactly 
know what.” 

“Yes, your Eminence ; I can tell you 
what happened.” 

“ Never mind,” said the Cardinal, 
smiling as much as to say that he knew 
quite enough about it. “ You hada letter 
of recommendation to M. de Tréville, had 
you not?” 

“Yes, your Eminence, but in this un- 
lucky business at Meung—” 

“ The letter was lost, I know,” said his 
Eminence; “ but M. de Trévilleis a clever 
physiognomist, who knows at a glance 
what a man is capable of; and he put 
you into his brother-in-law’s company of 
guards, and gave you to understand that 
he would enrol you in his own company 
of Musketeers on the first opportunity.” 

“Your Eminence has been correctly 
informed.” 

“ Since then you have had several re- 
markable experiences ; one day you went 
for a stroll to the Chartreuse when it 
would have been better for you to have 
stayed at home. Then you went with 
some friends to take the waters at Forges. 
Your comrades were all detained on the 
road for various reasons; but you 
succeeded in reaching your destination. 
I believe you went to England on some 
business.” 

“T went, your Eminence—” began 
D’Artagnan, somewhat embarrassed. 

“To hunt at Windsor or somewhere 
else; which was nobody’s concern but 
your own. I happen to know, because it 
is my business to know everything. On 
your return you were received by a person 
of exalted rank, and I am pleased to see 
you have the souvenir she graciously 
gave you.” D’Artagnan involuntarily 
put his hand on the ring. 

“The next day you received a visit 
from M. Cavois,” continued the Cardinal. 
“ He invited you to come to the palace; 
but you did not accept the invitation. 
this, I think, you were wrong.” 

“JT was afraid I might have incurred 
your Eminence’s displeasure.” 


In 
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* And why so? Because you carried 
out the orders of your superiors with in- 
telligence and courage? Incur my dis- 
pleasure? Far fromit; you merit praise. 
I only punish those who disobey, not 
those who obey too well; and to prove 
this, recall the incidents of the day when I 
sent for you to come andseeme. Do you 
remember what happened that.evening?”’ 

D’Artagnan remembered with a shudder 
that it was the same evening that 
Madame Bonacieux was abducted, and he 
recollected that only half an hour before 
this interview he had seen the unfortunate 
woman pass in a carriage. No doubt the 
same power that had caused her abduction 
was nowsending her to some secret prison. 

« Well,” continued the Cardinal, “as I 
had not heard of you for some time, I 
thought I would see you, and hear from 
you what your plans are. And first let 
me tell you, you have something to thank 
me for. You must have remarked the 
fact that you have always been treated 
with consideration.” D’Artagnan bowed 
deferentially. “That was not altogether 
on the ground of justice, but because I 
have a plan for your future, which I wish 
to lay before you.” 

D’Artagnan was much astonished at the 
turn the conversation had taken. 

“T wished to lay this plan before you 
the first time I invited you,” continued the 
Cardinal, “but you failed to come. 
Happily, the delay has made no difference, 
and to-day I can put it before you. Will 
you take a seat, M. D’Artagnan, and I 
wil! explain matters.” 

D’Artagnan was so amazed that he did 
not sit down till the Cardinal had twice 
requested him to do so. 

“You are brave, and what is more 
- important, you possess prudence. I like 
men with heads as well as hearts. Nay! 
never be afraid; by men with hearts I 
_mean men of courage. But, young 
though you are, and only just entering the 
world, you have powerful enemies, and, if 
you are not careful, they will ruin you.” 

“ Alas! your Eminence, I realize this 
only too well, for they are powerful, as you 
say, and have powerful friends, while I 
have to stand alone.” 

“Yes, that is true; but singlehanded 
you have already done much, and you will 
doubtless do more. However, think 
you need guidance in the path you have 
chosen, for I understand you came to 
Paris with the ambition of making your 
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fortune eventually.”—“ At my age it is 
natural to have ambitions which are 
perhaps foolish, your Eminence.” 

“Foolish ambitions are only for fools, 
and you are a man of intelligence. Now, 
look here, what think you of entering 
my guards as an ensign, and getting your 
company as soonas the warisover? You 
accept my offer, do you not?” 

“ Well, your Eminence—” began D’Ar- 
tagnan, looking much embarrassed. 

“What! you refuse?” cried the Car- 
dinal, in astonishment. 

“T am in his Majesty’s guards, your 
Eminence, and I am quite content.” 

“But even if you were one of my 
guards you would still be serving his 
Majesty.” 

“Your Eminence has misunderstood 
me,” 

“Ah! you want some reasonable ex- 
cuse. I understand. Well, you have 
plenty of excuses. Ambition; the cam- 
paign which is now about to open; the 
military rank I offer you—these are 
sufficient pretexts as far as the world is 
concerned. Then you will have protec- 
tion, which you urgently need. For I 
think it only right to tell you, M. D’Ar- 
tagnan, that I have heard serious com- 
plaints against you. For instance, that 
you do not give your time exclusively to 
the King’s service.” 

D’Artagnan coloured. 

“In fact,” continued the Cardinal, 
“here are a heap of documents which all 
concern you more or less. But before 
reading them, I wished to have a talk 
with you. I know you are a man of resolu- 
tion, and if well directed, your talents 
might gain you great distinction instead 
of bringing you to ruin, as seemis likely in 
the present circumstances. Come, think 
it over, and let me know soon what you 
decide.” 

“ Your goodness is more than I deserve, 
and your generous offer only makes me 
feel my unworthiness; but if your Emi- 
nence will allow me to speak frankly—” 

D’Artagnan hesitated. 

“Certainly, say what you wish.” 

“ Well, I must tell your Eminence that, 
unfortunately, all my friends are in the 
Musketeers, while my enemies are among 
your Eminence’s guards; so if I accepted 
your Eminence’s offer, I should not 
receive a warm welcome from them, and 
should incur the contempt and animosity 
of my old comrades,” 
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“Is not the position I offer you sufficient 
to satisfy your ambition ?” said the Car- 
dinal. 

“On the contrary, I do not consider my- 
self worthy of the honour your Eminence 
accords me. ‘The siege of La Rochelle is 
now imminent. I shall be serving under 
your Eminence’s eyes, and if my conduct 
should meet with your approval, then I 
shall feel I have earned your Eminence’s 
good will. If I do not accept your offer 
now, it is partly because I do not wish to 
be accused of selling myself. After the 
siege is over, I shall have more right to 
give my services where I please.” 

“In other words, you refuse my offer,” 
said the Cardinal, with evident vexation, 
though he could not help admiring the 
young man’s resolution. ‘Of course, you 
are free to choose who are to be your 
friends and who your enemies.” 

“Your Eminence—” began D’Artag- 
nan.”—“ Well! well! Ido not wish youany 
harm; but I have enough to do to protect 
my friends, without troubling myself 
about my enemies. ButI must warn you, 
M. D’Artagnan, to be on your guard. 
You must understand that when 1 have 
once withdrawn my protection from you, 
your life is not worth a day’s purchase.” 

“JT shall not forget your Eminence’s 
advice,” said the Gascon, nothing daunted. 

“If misfortune should suddenly over- 
take you, you will remember that I 
warned you, and did all in my power to 
keep you out of harm’s way.” 

“I shall be eternally grateful to your 
Eminence,” said D’Artagnan, bowing 
respectfully. 

“Well, we shall meet again when the 
campaign is over. I shall keep my eye 
upon you, for I, too, mean to be there,” 
and the Cardinal pointed to a magnificent 
suit of armour which he intended to wear. 
“On our return we can settle matters 
between us.” 

“JT hope your Eminence will not visit 
me with your displeasure, but will recog- 
nize that I have acted as an honourable 
man should.” 

“ Young man,” said Richelieu gravely, 
“if after the war is over I still have an 
opportunity of renewing my offer, I 
promise you I will do so.” 

The last sentence expressed a doubt, 
which did more to make D’Artagnan feel 
his critical position than any threat could 
have done, for it suggested that the 
Cardinal was really trying to put him on 
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his guard against some imminent danger 
which was hanging over his head. 

He was about to reply, but with a 
haughty gesture the Cardinal dismissed 
him. D’Artagnan retired; but even at 
the door he hesitated, and felt half in- 
clined to return and accept the Cardinal’s 
offer; he remembered in time that if he 
did so Athos would renounce him. 

It was this fear that kept him to his 
purpose; such is the influence of a really 
great character upon those who come 
under its influence. 

D’Artagnan descended by the same 
staircase as he had entered. In the 
square he found Athos and his friends, 
who were already getting somewhat 
anxious at his prolonged absence. One 
word from D’Artagnan reassured them, 
and Planchet was sent to give notice to 
the other Musketeers that they might 
leave their posts, as his master had 
returned safely. 

When they reached Athos’ quarters, 
Aramis and Porthos questioned D’Artag- 
nan about this mysterious summons from 
the Cardinal, but D’Artagnan thought it 
was sufficient to tell them that the Car- 
dinal had offered to enroll him in his own 
guards, with the rank of ensign; but 
that he had refused. 

“You were right,” cried Porthos and 
Aramis; Athos said nothing, but seemed 
lost in thought. 

Afterwards, however, when they were 
alone, Athos said to D’Artagnan,— 

“You did the right thing, no doubt, 
though the situation is full of peril for 
you, I am very much afraid.” 

D’Artagnan sighed, for Athos’ words 
only echoed his own fears. 

The next day was spent in preparations 
for departure. D’Artagnan went to bid 
farewell to M. de Tréville. It was gene- 
rally believed that the guards and Mus- 
keteers would not long be separated, for 
the King held a Cabinet Council the same 
day, and would leave Paris on the morrow. 

M. de Tréville asked D’Artagnan if 
there were anything he could do for him. 
D’Artagnan thanked him, but said proudly 
that he had all he wanted. 

That evening the Musketeers and guards 
had a last carouse together. 


They were 


about to part, and heaven alone knew — 
when and where they might meet again. — 


Needless to say they made the most of 4 


the occasion. 
At break of day the bugle sounded, and 


we 
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the friends parted, the Musketeers going 
to M. de Tréville’s residence and the 
guards to that of M. des Essart’s, Each 
captain marched his company to the 
Louvre, where his Majesty inspected them. 

The King looked gloomy and dejected 
during the ceremony, for the evening 
before he had had an attack of fever. 
However, he was determined to set out 
that day, and, in spite of remonstrances, he 
insisted on reviewing his troops, in the vain 
hope that he might shake off his illness. 

When the review was over, the guards 
started in advance; for the Musketeers 
had to wait and accompany the King, 
which gave Porthos time to ride down 
the Rue aux Ours and show off his new 
accoutrements. 

The attorney’s wife saw him as he 
passed, seated on his fine horse and wear- 
ing his new uniform. She loved him too 
much to let him go without a word of 
farewell, so she beckoned to him to stop 
and come up. 

Porthos was truly magnificent as he 
strode in with his spurs jingling, his 
cuirass flashing and his sword clanking 
against his stalwart limbs. 

This time the clerks took care not to 
laugh, for he looked as if he meant 
business. 

The Musketeer was introduced to 
M. Coquenard, and the miser’s little eye 
glanced angrily at all the extravagant 
display. One thought brought him con- 
solation ; he had heard that it would bea 
desperate and dangerous campaign, and 
so he had good hopes that Porthos might 
never come back alive. 

Porthos then bade M. Coquenard fare- 
_ well and the lawyer wished him all success. 
_As for Madame Coquenard, she could not 

restrain her tears; but no one suspected 
her real feelings, for she was generally 
_known to be fond of her relations, though 
they had always been a source of annoy- 
ance to her husband. The real farewell 
was said in Madame Coquenard’s room. 
It was truly heartrending. 

As long as Porthos was in sight, the 
lawyer’s wife continued to wave her hand- 
kerchief, and leant so far out of the window 
that it really seemed as if she were going to 
throw herself down altogether. Porthos 
received all those attentions with the air 
of aman quite in the habit of receiving 
them. But as he turned the corner he 
raised his hat and waved farewell to her. 

Aramis meanwhile sat down and wrote 
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a long letter. To whom he was writing, 
nobody knew; but Kitty, who was to 
leave for Tours that evening, was waiting 
in the next room. 

Athos spent the rest of the morning 
sipping the last bottle of the Spanish wine. 

Meanwhile D’Artagnan was already on 
the march with his company. When they 
reached the Faubourg Saint Antoine, he 
turned gaily to have a last look at the 
Bastille. In doing so, he failed to notice 
that Milady, who was riding a chestnut, 
was at that very moment pointing him 
out to two ruffianly-looking men, who had 
come up close to the ranks to have a look 
athim. Then having satisfied herself that 
they would recognize their man, she 
touched her horse with the spur and was 
soon out of sight. 

The two men followed the company; 
and at the end of the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine mounted two horses which a 
servant out of livery was holding all ready 
for them. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE 


HE siege of La Rochelle was one of 
the most important political events 
during the reign of Louis XIII. and one 
of the greatest military enterprises carried 
out by the Cardinal. It is interesting and 
indeed necessary to give a short account 
of it here, especially as some of the incidents 
of the siege are intimately connected with 
the story we have undertaken to relate. 

The political ends which the Cardinal 
had in view when he undertook the cam- 
paign were of considerable importance. 
We will describe them first, and then 
consider the private reasons which in- 
fluenced him perhaps even more than 
the political questions. 

Of all the important towns which 
Henry IV. granted to the Huguenots as 
cities of refuge, La Rochelle alone was 
left them. It only remained to destroy 
the last stronghold of Calvinism, which 
formed a nucleus of disaffection, aggra- 
vating the dangers of civil revolt and 
foreign war. 

Spanish, English and Italian malcon- 
tents, adventurers from all parts of Europe, 
soldiers of fortune whatever their creed, 
gathered at the first call to the Protestant 
standard and formed a mighty league, 
which menaced the peace of all Europe 

La Rochelle, which had naturally gained 
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a special importance as the last of the 
Huguenot towns, was the focus of party 
strife and religious dissension. Moreover 
it was the only port left open to the 
English, and by closing it to England, our 
hereditary enemy, the Cardinal completed 
the work begun by Jeanne d’Arc and the 
Duke of Guise. 

Bassompierre, who was Protestant and 
Catholic at one and the same time— 
Protestant in his sympathies, and Catholic 
inasmuch as he was a Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost ; Bassompierre, 
who was German by birth and French at 
heart ; Bassompierre, who had a special 
command at the siege of La Rochelle, 
said on one occasion, when leading a 
charge in company with other noblemen 
of Protestant views like himself,— 

“ You will see, gentlemen, we shall be 
foolish enough to take La Rochelle.” 
And Bassompierre was right, for he fore- 
saw that this would lead to further and 
more desperate religious strife, and, as a 
matter of fact, the capture of La Rochelle 
was the preface to the Edict of Nantes. 

But, as we have already suggested, 
there were other reasons of a more 
personal character which influenced the 
Cardinal, for he was a jealous lover and 
a rival of the Duke of Buckingham. 

As is well known, Richelieu had been 
a professed admirer of the Queen. We 
cannot say how far he was actuated by 
his ambition and how far by one of those 
passionate attachments with which Anne 
of Austria inspired those who came under 
her personal influence. At all events, it 
is plain from the facts we have already 
related that Buckingham had triumphed 
over him more than once and, in the 
matter of the diamond studs, completely 
checkmated him, thanks to the courage 
and devotion of D’Artagnan and the 
three Musketeers. 

Richelieu had therefore a double object 
in view. At one stroke he would rid 
France of an enemy and avenge himself 
on his rival. And it is certain the 
Cardinal, who had the forces of France 
at his disposal, would not be content with 
any but acomplete and terrible vengeance. 

Richelieu knew that in making war 
upon England, he was making war upon 
Buckingham ; that in defeating England, 
he was defeating Buckingham; and in 
humiliating England before all Europe, 
he was humiliating Buckingham in the 
eyes of the Queen, 
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Buckingham, while upholding the 
honour of England, was at the same 
time actuated by very much the same 
private motives as the Cardinal, for the 
Duke had his own projects of revenge, 
and if he could not go to Paris as 
ambassador, he was determined to do so 
in the réle of conqueror. 

Practically this campaign was brought 
about by the rivalry of two powerful men, 
both of whom desired to find favour in 
the eyes of Anne of Austria. 

Buckingham had gained the first 
advantage. He swooped down upon the 
Isle of Ré with ninety ships and twenty 
thousand men, and had taken the 
Governor of the island, Count de Toirac, 
by surprise, and after a sanguinary con- 
flict, had effected a landing. 

In this battle, we may mention, the 
Baron de Chantal was killed, leaving an 
orphan child eighteen months old, who 
was afterwards Madame de Sévigné. 

The Count de Toirac retreated into the 
Citadel of St. Martin with his garrison, 
and placed a hundred men in the little 
fort of La Prée. 

This event roused the Cardinal to im- 
mediate action, and he sent the Duke of 
Orleans to direct the preliminary opera- 
tions and ordered all available troops to 
the front till such time as he and the 
King could arrive and take command; 
and it was as one of this advance guard ~ 
that D’Artagnan now took the field. 

The King was to have followed as soon 
as he had held his Cabinet Council, but — 
he was attacked by fever. In spite of 
this, he insisted on starting, but unfor- 
tunately his illness increased, and he was 
compelled to halt at Villeroi. 

Wherever the King halted, the Muske- 
teers were bound to halt too, so D’Ar- — 
tagnan was for a time separated from his 
three comrades. 

This separation was in any case 
vexatious, and if he could have known 
by what serious dangers he was sur- 
rounded, it might well have caused him — 
the deepest anxiety. However, he arrived — 
without accident at the camp before La — 
Rochelle on September roth, 1627. a 

There was no change in the military © 
situation, The Duke of Buckingham > 
and the English, who had occupied the — 
Isle of Ré, continued to besiege a 
Citadel of St. Martin and the : of 
La Prée, but had not as yet succeeded in 
reducing them, while hostilities with La 
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Rochelle itself had been proceeding for 
some days now in connection with a fort 
which the Duke of Angouléme had lately 
constructed near the town. 

M. des Essarts and his guards took up 
their quarters at Minimes, but D’Artag- 
nan, who had made few friends amongst 
them, felt somewhat lonely and dispirited, 
and began to realize that though he had 
taken a considerable part in public affairs, 
his own career had not been altogether 
satisfactory. 

As regards his iove affairs, the only 
woman he had any real affection for was 
Madame Bonacieux, and she had dis- 
appeared, leaving no clue as to what had 
become of her; and as to his public 
career, in spite of his inferior rank in the 
guards, he had made the Cardinal his 
enemy, and the Cardinal was an enemy 
feared even by kings and emperors. 

His Eminence might easily have crushed 
him, but as yet he had not done so, and 
this forbearance on his part seemed an 
augury for his future success. 

But he had made yet another enemy 
who, though not so formidable a foe as 
the great Cardinal, was by no means to 
be despised—to wit, Milady. 

On the other hand, he had gained the 
favour of the Queen, but the Queen’s 
favour just then was not of much advan- 
tage; for she was not able to protect her 
favourites, who, by the very reason of her 
friendship were subject to persecution, as 
was seen in the case of Challais and 
Mademe Bonacieux. 

He had gained one thing of value—the 
diamond which he wore, and that was worth 
five thousand or six thousand livres, but 
as he could not well sell it, it had no more 
practical value than the stones he trod 
underfoot. 

We use this simile, for at the moment 
of these reflections D’Artagnan was walk- 
ing along a lonely road which led from the 
camp to the village of Angoutin. He had 
wandered further than he thought, and the 
evening was rapidly drawing in, when in 
the last rays of the setting sun he thought 
he saw the glint of a musket barrel behind 
the hedge. D’Artagnan quickly grasped 
the situation. The musket must have 
someone behind it, and whoever it was, 
his intentions were probably hostile. He 
was going to give him a wide berth, when 
behind a rock on the other side of the road 
he saw the muzzle of another musket. He 
had evidently fallen into an ambuscade. 
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The young man noticed with some 
anxiety that the first musket was not-only 
levelled in his direction, but motionless as 
if about to be fired. So he threw himself 
flat upon the ground, and almost at the 
same moment he heard a report, and the 
ball whistled over his head. 

There was no time to be lost, so 
D’Artagnan leapt to his feet, and a shot 
from the other musket made the stones fly 
just where he had been lying. 

D’Artagnan was not one of those who 
rush to certain death sooner than retreat a 
single step. This was a situation for the 
exercise of discretion rather than valour, 
for it was quite impossible to say how 
many enemies there might be lying in wait 
for him. So he dashed off in the direction 





of the camp with the fleetness of foot for 
which Gascons are celebrated. But quick 
to retreat though he had been, his first 
assailant had had time to reload and send 
another shot after him, which was so 
well aimed that it struck his hat and 
carried it off his head. He picked it up 
almost without stopping and ran on till he 
arrived in camp, pale and _ breathless. 
However, he said nothing about his adven- 
ture, and sat down to consider why he had 
been thus treated. 

There were several possible explanations. 
The most natural was that he had fallen 
into an ambush of the Rochellais, who 
would of course be pleased to kill one of 
the King’s guards, especially if they 
thought he was worth robbing. 

He examined his hat, and then he 
noticed that the hole had not been made 
by a ball shot from a musket, but from an 
arquebus. The accuracy of the aim first 
suggested to him that a special weapon 
had been employed, and as soon as he had 
discovered that the ball was not of the 
ordinary calibre, he felt convinced that it 
was not a military ambuscade into which 
he had fallen. 

It was perhaps a delicate attention on 
the part of the Cardinal. It may here be 
noticed that when he observed the musket 
barrel glance in the sun’s rays, he was 
thinking of his Eminence’s forbearance 
to him; but he soon dismissed any sus- 
picion of the Cardinal, knowing that he 
had much simpler methods at his disposal, 
supposing he wished to get D’Artagnan 
out of the way. 

Or could it be that his assailants were 





assassins in the employ of Milady and that 
this was a plot of her devising ? 
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He tried in vain to recall their appear- 
anoe; but such had been the precipitation 
of his flight he had had no opportunity of 
examining them sufficiently to recognize 
them again. D’Artagnan thought of his 
comrades, and wished fervently they were 
present to help him in the matter. 

He passed a very disturbed night, and 
more than once jumped up, thinking that 
someone was approaching his bed with a 
dagger. However, day dawned without 
any mishap, but he still remained in appre- 
hension of another attack. He stayed in 
his quarters all that day, half excusing 
himself on account of the weather. 

Early on the morrow the drums beat to 
arms, for the Duke of Orleans was 
expected to visit the outpost. D’Artagnan 
joined his company, who were soon under 
arms. The Duke of Orleans rode down 
the line and all the superior officers went 
forward to meet him, amongst the rest 
M. des Essarts. 

After a short interval D’Artagnan 
thought he saw M. des Essarts beckoning 
to him to come forward from the ranks. 
He waited a moment, thinking he might 
be mistaken, but again M. des Essarts 
beckoned to him, upon which D’Artagnan 
left the ranks and went forward to receive 
his orders. 

“His Grace,” said M. des Essarts, “is 
going to ask for volunteers to undertake 
a somewhat dangerous enterprise, which 
will bring credit to those who succeed, and 
I sent for you, as I knew you would be 
prepared to undertake it.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” said D’Artagnan, 
who was only too pleased to have a chance 
of distinguishing himself in the field. 

It seemed that the Rochellais had made 
a sortie during the night, and had retaken 
a bastion which two days previously had 
fallen into the hands of the Royalists. 
The Duke wanted a party to reconnoitre 
this portion and find out how the bastion 
was defended and what was the strength 
of the garrison at that point. 

After a pause the Duke said, “I want 
three or four volunteers under a capable 
leader to undertake an important duty.” 

“ As to a capable leader, I can put my 
hand on one at once, your Grace,” said 
M. des Essarts, “and there will be no 
difficulty in finding volunteers to accom- 
pany him.”’—“Four men to risk their 
lives with me in a forlorn hope!” cried 
D’Artagnan, holding up his sword. 

Two of his comrades in the guards 
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instantly sprang forward, and two other 
soldiers joined them. D’Artagnan con- 
sidered four men would be sufficient for 
the duty, and declined further offers. 

He set out with his four comrades 
at once; the two guardsmen advanced in 
line with him and the other two soldiers 
followed close behind. 

They went forward under shelter of the 
trench till they were within a hundred 
paces of the bastion. Here D’Artagnan 
halted, and looking round saw that the 
two soldiers had disappeared. 

He supposed they had taken alarm 
and had lingered behind, so he advanced 
with the two guardsmen only. When 
they turned the corner of the counter- 
scarp they found themselves within sixty — 
paces of the bastion, which seemed quite 
deserted, not a soul being visible. 

The three guardsmen were considering 
whether they should advance any further, 
when suddenly the smoke of a dozen 
muskets almost enveloped the bastion 
and a dozen balls whistled about the ears 
of the little party. They had thus learnt 
what they came to find out, viz. whether 
the bastion was occupied by the enemy. 
Tostay any longer would have been to run 
useless risk, so they beat a rapid retreat. 

On reaching the angle of the trench, 
which would protect them from the fire 
of the enemy, one of D’Artagnan’s two 
companions fell with a bullet through his 
chest, but the other continued on his way. 
The leader, not wishing to leave his 
wounded comrade, stooped to try and lift © 
bim and help him back to their own lines, 
when he heard two pistol shots, and a 
bullet killed the man he was assisting, 
while another was flattened on a rock, 
just missing D’Artagnan himself. 

The young man turned round at this 
unexpected attack, for the shots could 
not have been fired from the bastion, as 
they were protected in that direction by 
the angle of the trench. 

He suddenly remembered the two 
soldiers who had deserted him, and then 
he thought of the villains who had 
attacked him the evening before and 
wondered if they could be the same. 

He was determined to find out whet 
they were, so he fell forward on the body ~ 
of his comrade, pretending that he toa : 
had been shot. Immediately he saw two 
heads appear over the top of some aban 
doned earthworks not thirty paces from 
him, and recognized the two soldiers, 
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D’Artagnan was now convinced that 
these two men had followed in order to 
assassinate him, knowing that his death 
would be put down to the enemy’s account. 
_ As he might only be wounded and 
would probably live to convict them, they 
came up with the intention of making 
sure that he was dead. WHappily for 
D’Artagnan, they did not take the pre- 
caution of loading their muskets. So 
when they were within ten paces of him, 
D’Artagnan, who had never let go his 
sword, sprang up and confronted them. 

The assassins knew that if they returned 
to the camp without killing him, their doom 
was sealed. So they thought it safer to 
go over to the enemy. One of them 
clubbed his musket and aimed a terrible 
blow at D’Artagnan, which he avoided by 
jumping on one side, but in doing so he 
left the way open, and the ruffian dashed 
off in the direction of the bastion. 

As the Rochellais who were guarding 
it did not know who this man was or 
what were his intentions, they fired upon 
him, and he fell, struck by a ball which 
broke his shoulder. 

In the meantime D’Artagnan attacked 
the other soldier with his sword. As the 
wretch had nothing but his unloaded 
musket to defend himself with, D’Artag- 
nan’s sword glided past the barrel and 
pierced the thigh of his antagonist, and he 
fell. D’Artagnan at once put his sword 
to his throat. 

“ Mercy! Spare my life, your honour!” 
cried the wretch, “and I will tell you 
evetything.”—“ What can you have to 
tell me which could induce me to spare 
your life?” asked the young man. 

“Well, you had better hear what I have 
to tell you, if you set any value on your 


-life.’—* You scoundrel! Then let me hear 


what you have to say quickly. Who was 


_ it incited you to kill me?” 


“ A woman whose name I do not know, 


_ but whom my comrade called Milady. 


It was to him that she entrusted this 
affair, and he has in his pocket a letter 
which might be of value to you, judging 


_ from what I have heard him say.” 


* But how did you get mixed up in this 


villainous plot ?”—“He suggested that 
_ we should act together, and I agreed.” 


* And what did she give you to carry 


t out her wishes ?””— A hundred louis.” 


“Upon my word, she sets a high value 


on my head. A hundred louis is a large 
sum to offer men like you. 


I can quite 
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understand your accepting it, and I will 
spare your life on one condition.” 

“What is that ?”’ said the soldier. 

“You must go and get the letter your 
comrade has in his pocket.”—“ That is 
only another way of killing me,” cried the 
ruffian. “‘ How can I get this letter without 
being riddled by bullets from the bastion?” 

‘All the same, you must make up your 
mind to do it or die by my hand.” 

“ Mercy, sir, mercy! for the sake of the 
lady you love. You may think she is dead, 
but I know her to be alive,’”’ cried the 
wounded soldier, struggling to his knees 
with difficulty, for the loss of blood from 
his wound was making itself felt. 

“And howdo you know there is a woman 
I love and that I thought her dead? ”’ 

“ By the letter my comrade has in his 
pocket.”—“ Then I must have this letter, 
and if you delay any more I promise 
you that I shall not hesitate—”’ Here 
D’Artagnan made sucha menacing gesture 
that the wounded man struggled to his feet. 

“Stop! stop!” he cried in his terror. 
“T will go—I will go.” D’Artagnan took 
his musket and made the soldier go before 
him to the spot where his comrade lay, 
pricking him in the back with his sword’s 
point. The terror on the man’s face as he 
dragged himself in the direction of the 
bastion was so pitiable that D’Artagnan at 
last cried out, “ Stop; I will go and show 
you how a brave man should advance.” 

Then, with a quick step and a vigilant 
eye marking the enemy’s movements and 
taking advantage of any cover that came in 
his way, D’Artagnan succeeded in reaching 
the place where the other soldier lay. He 
could now either search the body or carry 
it back to the trench, using it to protect 
himself from the enemy’s fire, and then 
search it at his leisure. 

D’Artagnan chose the second course, 
and had raised the body on his shoulders 
just as the enemy opened fire on him. A 
dull thud warned him that a bullet had 
struck his burden, and a last cry and con- 
vulsion of agony proved that the assassin 
who had tried to kill him had now been 
the means of saving his life. 

D’Artagnan regained the trench and 
threw the body down by the wounded 
man, who lay looking pale as death. He 
then proceeded to search for the letter. 

He found a leather pocket-book, a purse 
full of money, and a box of dice. He left 
the dice-box on the ground, threw the 
purse to the wounded man, and hurriedly 
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opened the pocket-book, and among other 
papers found the letter for which he had 
risked his life. It ran as follows :— 

“The woman has escaped you, and is 
now safe in a Convent, which you ought to 
have prevented her reaching. See that the 
man does not escape you too. If he does 
escape, you know what you may expect.” 

This letter was not signed, but D’Artag- 
nan had no doubt that it was written by 
Milady. So he kept it as evidence, and, 
safely ensconced behind the angle of the 
trench, he now proceeded to cross-question 
the wounded man, who confessed that he 
and his comrade had undertaken to carry 
off a young woman who was to leave Paris 
by the Barriére de la Villette, but they had 
entered a tavern to have a drink and 
missed the carriage by ten minutes. 

““What were you going to do with the 
woman?” asked D’Artagnan, in fear and 
trembling. 

““We were ordered to take her to a 
house in the Place Royale,” said the man. 

“Yes! yes! I see—to Milady’s own 
residence.” 

Then the young man realized what an 
insatiable thirst for vengeance goaded 
this woman on to compass his destruction 
and that of the woman he loved. He 
saw, too, how intimately she was ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the Court, 
and how impossible it was to escape her 
vigilance. Without a doubt it was 
through the Cardinal she had gained her 
information. 

But in the midst of all this he remem- 
bered with a thrill of joy that he knew 
now the Queen must have discovered 
where Madame Bonacieux was incarce- 
rated, and had succeeded in getting her 
removed from her prison. 

Thus the letter and the fleeting vision 
of her on the road from Chaillot were 
explained. So now, as Athos had pre- 
dicted, Madame Bonacieux might yet be 
found, and if she were in a Convent it 
might be possible to effect her release. 

This hope restored tranquillity to his 
anxious mind. He turned towards the 
wounded man, who had watched him 
anxiously, and giving him his arm, said,— 

“Come, I won’t leave you here. Lean 
on my arm, and I will help you back to 
the lines.” 

“ But that will only mean that I shall 
be hanged,” said the wounded man, 


who could scarcely believe his life was}that sense of repose which 


really to be spared. 
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“You have my word,” said D’Artagnan; 
“for the second time I give you your life.” 

The soldier fell on his knees and kissed 
the feet of his deliverer ; but D’Artagnan, 
who had no wish to remain so near the 
enemy’s ramparts, cut short his ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and hurried him 
back to camp. 

Meanwhile, the guardsman who had 
escaped when the first volley was fired 
on them from the bastion, had reported 
that the rest of the party had been killed. 
So it was with unfeigned surprise and 
delight that D’Artagnan was greeted by 
his comrades on his return. 

D’Artagnan explained that the sword- 
wound received by the soldier had been 
dealt him in a sortie made by the enemy. 
He related the details of the other man’s 
death and the perils they had encountered. 
The incident was the talk of the whole 
camp, and the Duke of Orleans himself 
sent for D’Artagnan and complimented 
him on his conduct. His magnanimity 
to the soldier who had tried to kill him 
brought its own reward, for the man was 
now his most devoted follower, and the 
fact that the other ruffian was dead led 
D’Artagnan to think he need have no 
fear of any further attack. 

But this only showed how little he had 
learned as yet of Milady’s true character. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE WINE OF ANJOU 


FTER receipt of some discouraging 
A reports about the King’s health, it 
was at length announced that his Majesty 
was convalescent, and since he was ex- 
tremely anxious to conduct the siege in 
person, he intended to go to the front as 
soon as he could mount a horse. 

In the meantime the Duke of Orleans 
knew that at any moment he might be 
superseded in his command by the Duke 
of Angouléme, Bassompierre, or Schom- 
berg, who all aspired to take his place. 
He himself did very little, never making 
up his mind to any decisive action, and 
never daring to make any serious attempt 


to drive the English out of the Isle of 


Ré, where they were besieging the Citadel 
St. Martin and the Fort of La Prée, 
while the French besieged La Rochelle. — 
As we have already said, D’Artagnan 
was resting in fancied oe enjoying 
ollows ¢ 

Only one thing gave 








period of danger. 
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him any anxiety, and that was that he 
had received no newsof his friends. But 
one morning, at the beginning of No- 
vember, he received a letter dated from 
Villeroi, which ran as follows :— 

“M. D’Artacnan,—MM. Athos, Por- 
thos and Aramis had an entertainment at 
my house, at which they were very 
hilarious, and eventually created such an 
uproar that the provost of the castle, who 
is a strict disciplinarian, has placed them 
under arrest But this does not prevent 
me from carrying out their wishes. For 
they desired me to send you twelve bottles 
of my wine of Anjou which they much 
appreciate, and ask you to drink their 
health in this excellent vintage. So I 
have done as they requested, and am ever 
your humble and obedient servant,— 
Gopeau, Messman of the Musketeers.” 

“ That’s capital,’ said D’Artagnan; 
“they remember me on their festive 
occasions, as I remembered them when in 
trouble. I shall certainly drink their 
healths, but not alone.” 

And hastening to the guards’ quarters, 
he invited two of his friends to come and 
taste the wine of Anjou, which had been 
sent to him from Villeroi. But one of 
the guards was engaged that evening, 
and the other could not come the next, so 
the party was put off for a couple of 
days. 

On his return D’Artagnan sent the 
wine to the guards’ canteen, with instruc- 
tions that it should be taken good care of. 
Then on the day fixed for their party, as 
the dinner was to take place at twelve 
o'clock, D’Artagnan sent Planchet at 
nine to make the necessary preparations. 

Planchet, who was very proud of filling 


_the part of maitre dhétel, was deter- 


mined to make it asuccess. He called in 
the valet of one of his master’s friends 
named Fourreau to help him, as well as 


the pretended soldier whose life D’Artag- 


nan had spared, and who, not being 


‘attached to any particular regiment, had 


entered D’Artagnan’s, or, more strictly 
speaking, Planchet’s service. 

At the appointed hour the guests arrived 
and took their seats; and the dishes were 
brought in. Planchet waited at table 


with his napkin over his arm, Fourreau 


uncorked the bottles, and Brisemont, the 


soldier, poured the wine into the decanters ; 


but it looked as if it had been shaken by 


~ the journey, and the first bottle was so 


thick towards the bottom that Brisemont 
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poured the lees into a glass. This D’Ar- 
tagnan gave him leave to drink. 

The guests ate their soup and were just 
about to taste the wine, when suddenly 
there was a roar of cannon from Fort 
Louis and Fort Neuf, and the guards, be- 
lieving that they were attacked either by 
the Rochellais or the English, seized their 
swords and ran to their posts. 

They were scarcely out of the canteen 
when they discovered the cause of the 
firing. For cries of “ Vive le Roi! Vive 
le Cardinal!” rang out on all sides, and 
drums were beating in every direction. 

The King had, in his impatience, done 
two days’ march in one, and had unexpec- 
tedly arrived with a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men. The Musketeers formed 
his bodyguard. 

D’Artagnan, who stood in line with his 
company, saluted, and was soon recog- 
nized by his three comrades, and when 
the ceremonies were over the four friends 
cordially embraced each other. 

“ Pardieu!” said D’Artagnan, “you 
have arrived in the nick of time; we were 
just going to sit down to dinner, and the 
dishes are not cold yet,” added he, turning 
to the two guardsmen, whom he intro- 
duced to his comrades. 

“So we were going to have a feast, 
were we?”’ said Porthos.—I hope there 
are no women at your table,” said 
Aramis.—‘‘ Have you any decent wine on 
your menu ?”’ asked Athos. 

“ By my faith! it is your own wine, 
my friend,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“Our wine!” said Athos, ina tone of 
astonishment.— Yes, the same you sent 


me.’ — We sent you wine; when?” 
“You know that wine of Anjou you 
had ?”—“ Yes, I know the wine you mean.” 


“Tt is the wine you liked so much.” 

“ Yes, we were content to drink it, when 
we could not get champagne or cham- 
bertin.”—“ And so we sent you some 
Anjou wine, did we?’”—‘“Not exactly; 
but it was sent on your behalf.” 

“Did you send the wine, Aramis?” 
asked Athos.—“ No!” 

“Or you, Porthos? ”»—“ No!” 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan, “if it was 
not you, it was your messman.” 

“ Our messman ? ’’—* Yes, Godeau, the 
messman of the Musketeers.” 

“By my faith,’ said Porthos, “what 
matters it whence it came? Let us 
drink it.” 

“ No, we will first find out who sent it.” 
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“You are right, Athos,” said D’Artag- 
nan. ‘Did not any of you tell Godeau 
to send it?”—‘ No, and yet you say he 
sent it as if coming from us.” 

“Yes, here is the letter!” and D’Artag- 
nan showed the letter to his comrades. 

“This is not his handwriting,” said 
Athos; “I know for certain, for I ex- 
amined his accounts just before leaving.” 

“‘ The letter is a forgery,” said Porthos. 
“ Besides, we were never put under arrest.” 

**D’Artagnan,” said Aramis, reproach- 
fully, ‘““how could you believe we had 
been making a disturbance ?”’ 

But D’Artagnan had turned pale, and 
was suddenly seized with trembling. 

“You alarm me,” said Athos; “ what 
on earth is the matter ?” 

“ Quick! quick!” cried D’Artagnan ; 
“T have a horrible suspicion. It is that 
woman again.” And he rushed off to the 
canteen, followed by Athos. 

The first object which met their gaze 
was the unhappy Brisemont, who lay on 
the ground, groaning inagony. Planchet 
and Fourreau, pale with fright, were en- 
deavouring to restore him, but it was 
evident that nothing could be done, and 
that the poor man was dying. 

“ Ah!” he cried, when he saw D’Artag- 
nan, “you promise to spare my life, and 
then you poison me.” 

“ Good heavens! I poison you? 
me what has happened.” 

“You gave me that wine todrink. You 
have taken your revenge by poisoning me. 
It is too horrible!” 

“‘ Brisemont, I swear to you—” 

“ But God will punish you for the—” 

“TI swear to you on the Gospel I knew 
nothing of the wine being poisoned,” said 
D’Artagnan, kneeling by the dying man. 

“T cannot believe you,” muttered the 
soldier. Then he was seized with terrible 
convulsions, and in a few moments he 
was dead.—* Horrible ! it is too horrible!” 
murmured Athos. Porthos broke the re- 
maining bottles, and Aramis sent for a 
confessor, but it was too late. 

“My friends,” said D’Artagnan, “ you 
came just in time to save my life and the 
lives of these gentlemen. I beg you will 
say nothing of what has occurred, for 
powerful personages may be concerned in 
this, and any indiscretion might bring 
disaster upon ourselves.” 

“Good God! what an escape I have 
had!” stammered Planchet. 

“‘ What are you talking about, stupid?” 


Tell 


A 
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said D’Artagnan. “You were not drinking 
the wine.’”—‘“I was just going to take 
a drop to drink the King’s health, when 
Fourreau told me I was wanted.” 

“T told him that to get him out of the 
way while I had a drink myself,” stam- 
mered Fourreau, whose teeth were chatter- 
ing with fear. 

“Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, address- 
ing the guardsmen, “ you can understand 
that after what has happened it is im- 
possible for us to have our feast to-day, so 
you will excuse my postponing it for the 
present.’—The guardsmen quite under- 
stood that in the circumstances the com- 
rades would like to be left alone, and 
courteously took their leave. 

So soon as D’Artagnan and the three 
Musketeers were alone, they all looked 
very serious, for they thoroughly under- 
stood the gravity of the situation. 

“Do not let us stay in this room,’ " said 
Athos; “a dead man is not good company.” 

= Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, “I con- 
sign the body of this unfortunate man to 
your care. See that he has a decent 
burial, for though he committed a crime, 
he repented of it.” 

And the four friends departed, leaving 
Planchet and Fourreau to see to the burial 
of the dead soldier. 

Their host showed them into another 
room, and served them with a simple meal 
of boiled eggs, and Athos himself fetched 
water from the spring for them to drink. 

Porthos and Aramis were informed of 
what had occurred in a few words. 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan to Athos, 
“ you see now it is war to the knife between 
Milady and me.” Athos shook his head. : 

“Yes, I see that; but do you think it is 
the same woman I told you of ?” | 

“JT am sure of it.” | 

“J must confess I still have my doubts.” 

« But the fleur-de-lys on her shoulder— 
how do you account for that ?” 

“She is some Englishwoman who has 
committed some crime in France and has 
been branded in the same way.” 

“T tell you, Athos, she is your wifal 
The description tallies exactly.” 

“I cannot see how the other could be 
alive. I hanged her myself. p > 

It was D’Artagnan’s turn to shake his 
head in doubt, for he was convinced th 
Milady was Athos’ wife. 

“ What is to be done ?” said the yo 
man; ‘“ we cannot have this sword | 
ing over our heads any longer. 













‘thing must be done. 
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What can you 
suggest, Athos ?”’ 

“Listen,” replied Athos; “ you must 
try and get another interview with her 
and say, ‘Is it to be peace or war? I 
give you my word of honour that I will 
not divulge what I know, and you, on 
your part, must promise you will not 
interfere with me any more. If you do 
not agree to this, I will go to the Chancellor, 
or to the King if necessary. I will bring 
the law upon you. I will denounce you as 
a criminal, and you will be brought to trial. 
And if you should be acquitted, I will kill 
you myself on the first opportunity as I 
would kill a mad dog.’” 

“Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “I think 
that is a good plan; but how am I to 
arrange a meeting with her?” 

“Time will bring an opportunity, my 
friend. Only have patience.” 

“Yes; but meanwhile our lives are 
threatened by ruffians and assassins.” 

“‘ God has preserved us so far, and will 
guard us in the future,” replied Athos. 

“It is all very well for us, for it is part 
of our profession to risk our~lives; but 
how about her ?” said D’Artagnan, lower- 
ing his voice. 

“ Who ?” asked Athos.—‘“ Constance.” 

“ Madame Bonacieux! Ah, yes! I 
understand. I forgot for the moment that 
you were in love.”—“ But,” said Aramis, 
“ did you not read it in that letter which 
you found on the dead soldier that she was 
ina Convent? She will be safe enough 
there, and when the siege is over I can 
promise you for my part—’—“ Yes!” said 
Athos, “ we know your religious views.’ 

“JT am only a Musketeer for a brief 


_ period,” said Aramis, humbly. 


“ He has not had any news from his 


mistress for some time,’’ whispered Athos. 


“ That is why he talks in this strain. We 
will take no notice of it.” 

“ Well,”’ said Porthos, “I think I seea 
way out of _the difficulty.” 

“What is that?” asked D’Artagnan. 
“You say she is in a Convent, don’t 

ou? ’—“ Yes!” 

“ Well!’’ as soon as this siege is over, 

we will go and get her out of it.” —“ But we 


: must first know in what Convent she is 


confined.’’—‘ True,” said Porthos. 
_ “But I thought the Queen had selected 


- the Convent herself,”’ said Athos 


1 Porthos can assist us.’ 


‘ 
t 
hy 


I believe that | is so.’— Then 
—* How so?” 


“ Yes, 


asked Porthos. 
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“ Your Duchess or Princess must have 
some influence.” 

“ Hush!” said Porthos, “I am afraid 
not, because she belongs to the Cardinal’s 
party, and must not be told anything about 


it.” —“ J will find out where she is,” said 
Aramis.—“ You!” cried his comrades, 
“how will you manage that? ”—*«I 


happen to know the Queen’s almoner,” 
said Aramis looking somewhat confused. 

So the question was settled that way, 
and as the friends had finished their frugal 
meal, they parted, after arranging to meet 
again that evening. 

D’Artagnan returned to Minimes, and the 
three Musketeers went off to the quarters 
which had been assigned to them. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE INN OF THE RED DOVECOTE. 


HE King, who had all along dis- 
played the greatest eagerness to 
reach the front, and who had even better 
reason than the Cardinal for detesting 
Buckingham, determined on an immediate 
advance, to drive the English from the Isle 
of Ré, and to press the siege of La 
Rochelle. But he was much delayed by 
the dissensions which arose between 
Bassompierre and Schomberg on the one 
hand and the Duke of Angouléme on the 
other. 

Bassompierre and Schomberg were both 
Marshals of France, and claimed their 
right to command the army under the 
King’s orders. But the Cardinal, who 
feared that Bassompierre, with his Hugue- 
not sympathies, might not press the siege 
with sufficient vigour, upheld the Duke of 
Angouléme, and by his advice the Duke 
had been appointed to the chief command. 
So to prevent Bassompierre and Schom- 
berg from deserting altogether, they were 
granted independent commands. 

Bassompierre took up a position to the 
north of the town, between La Leu and 
Dompierre. The Duke of Angouléme 
held a position to the east between Dom- 
pierre and Périgny, and Schomberg on 
the south between Périgny and Angoutin. 

The Duke of Orleans was at Dom- 
pierre. The King’s headquarters were 
sometimes at Etré and sometimes at La 
Jarrie. The Cardinal's headquarters 
were in a small house situated on che 
downs, and unprotected by any defence. 

In this way the Duke of Orleans was 
able to watch Bassompierre, the King 
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could watch the Duke of Angouléme’s 
movements, while the Cardinal could keep 
his eye on Schomberg. 

As soon as their forces had been thus 
disposed of, they proceeded to take 
measures to drive the English out of the 
island. The conditions were unfavour- 
able for the English, who were particu- 
larly dependent on good living, for they 
had nothing but salt meat and bad bis- 
cuits, and this had caused much sickness 
in their lines. Besides, the sea was always 
very rough at this time of the year, and 
every day some vessel was lost, and the 
shore from the Point de l’Aiguillon up to 
the trenches was strewn at every tide 
with the wreckage of English vessels. 

It was therefore certain that under any 
circumstances it was only a matter of 
time, and Buckingham would be com- 
pelled to raise the siege, even if they 
never struck a blow, but remained in 
their lines. However, as M. de Toirac 
reported that the enemy were preparing 
to make an advance, the King thought it 
time to take decisive action. 

As it is not our intention to write a 
complete account of the siege, but rather 
to describe events which bear on the story 
we are relating, we need only say that the 
campaign was a success for France—to 
the great glory of the Cardinal. 

The English were defeated in all en- 
counters, repulsed at the passage of the 
Isle of Loix, and at last were obliged to 
retreat to their ships, leaving two thousand 
men, dead and wounded, on the field. 
Among these were five colonels, three 
lieutenant-colonels, two hundred and fifty 
captains and twenty gentlemen of rank, 
four pieces of cannon, and sixty standards. 
These standards were carried in triumph 
to Paris by Claude de St. Simon, and 
hung up with great pomp and ceremony 
in the Cathedral of Nétre Dame. 

Te Deums were sung in the camp and 
in the churches throughout France, 
wherever the good news spread.’ 

The Cardinal was thus in a position to 
give his whole attention to the conduct of 
the siege, as for some time at least there 
was nothing to be feared from the English. 

But this state of repose did not last 
long. Anenvoy of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was one day taken prisoner, and 
evidence was forthcoming which proved 
that a league existed between England, 
Austria, Spain, and Lorraine, which 
league was directed against France. 
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Moreover, in Buckingham’s quarters, 
after he had hastily decamped, documents 
were found which confirmed the existence 
of a conspiracy, and which, as the Car- 
dinal informs us in his Memoirs, com- 
promised not only Madame de Chevreuse, 
but the Queen herself. 

It was upon Richelieu that the respon- 
sibility of dealing with the situation rested, 
for a Minister who aspires to such abso- 
lute power as did the Cardinal cannot 
evade responsibility. All the resources 
of his mighty genius, all the methods 
which his intellect could devise, were 
employed in gathering news and informa- 
tion of every kind which could help him 
to gauge the political movements through- 
out Europe and assist him in his 
ambitious designs. 

His Eminence was well aware of the 
active hatred of Buckingham. If the 
league which menaced France should be 
successful, the Cardinal knew that his 
own position would be jeopardized, for 
Spanish and Austrian politics would have 
public representatives at the Louvre, 
where now they only had secret par 
tisans, and his influence would wane in 
consequence. 

The King, who followed his dictates 
like a child, disliked him as a child dis- 
likes his master, and would not be sorry 
if he should fall a victim to the personal 
enmity of the Queen and the Duke of — 
Orleans. He would then be ruined, and 
perhaps France with him. At all costs 
this must be prevented. 

Night and day messengers passed on 
their way to and from the little house 
which the Cardinal had made his head- 
quarters. Sometimes they were monks, 
whose habits sat so ill upon them that it 
was quite evident that they were of the 
Church Militant; sometimes they were 
pages, who looked awkward in their 
masculine attire, and whose loose trousers 
ill concealed the rounded forms which 
betrayed their sex; and sometimes they 
were peasants, who, in spite of their 
blackened hands and rough dress, could 
not hide the fact that they were gentle- 
men born. Some of these visitors were 
unexpected; and rumours were more than ~ 
once circulated that attempts had been 
made on the Cardinal’s life. 

It is true that Richelieu’s enemies 
said that these attempts at assassina’ 
were a device of his own, and a pret 
for using the same violent means to g 
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But we must not 
or their 


rid of his enemies. 
believe everything Ministers 
enemies may say. 

However that may have been, the 
Cardinal, whose personal bravery could 
not be questioned, was not deterred from 
making nocturnal expeditions, sometimes 
to give important orders to the Duke 
of Angouléme, sometimes to confer with 
the King, and sometimes to have an 
interview with some messenger whom he 
did not wish any one else to see. 

The Musketeers, for their part, had not 
a great deal to do while the siege was in 
progress, and, not being under very strict 
discipline, were able to enjoy themselves. 
This was all the more easy for our three 
Musketeers, who were favourites of M. de 
Tréville. They were able to obtain leave 
of absence from him, and could, there- 
fore, sometimes remain out after the rest 
of the troops were in quarters. 

One evening when D’Artagnan was 
on duty in the trenches, and therefore 
unable to accompany his comrades, Athos, 
Porthos and Aramis had visited a tavern, 
which Athos had discovered on the road 
to La Jarrie, called the Red Dovecote. 

They were returning to camp, mounted 
on their chargers and enveloped in their 
cloaks. For fear of ambuscades, they 
kept their hands upon their pistol-butts, 
and when they were about a mile from 
the village of Boinar, they thought they 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs coming 
towards them. They halted, closed in, 
and waited in the middle of the road. 
Suddenly the moon came out from behind 
a cloud, and they saw at a bend of the 
road two horsemen, who also halted on 
seeing them, and seemed to be deliberating 


as to whether they should advance or 


—s- - . 


retire. Asthishesitation looked suspicious, 
Athos advanced a few paces and called 
- out in a loud voice,— 

“Who goes there?”—“Who goes 
there?” replied one of the two horsemen. 

““That is no answer. Who goes there? 
Speak, or we fire.” 

“ Be careful what you do,” said a deep 
voice, which seemed to come from one 
accustomed to command. 

_ This must be some superior officer 
going his rounds,” said Athos. ‘“ What 
is your business, gentlemen ?” 

“Who are you?” asked the same 
commanding voice. “You had better 
reply quickly, or you may repent of your 

disobedience.”— We are King’s Muske- 
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teers,” replied Athos, convinced that the 
questioner must be a man of authority. 
“Of what company?”—“Of M. de 
Tréville’s company.” 
* Advance then, and explain what you 
are doing here so late at night.” 
comrades 


The three advanced in 
respectful obedience, and Athos acted as 
spokesman. 


One of the two horsemen was a few 
paces in front of his companion. Athos 
told his comrades to halt while he rode 
forward alone. 

“ Pardon, sir,” said he, “but we did 
not know whom we were addressing. 
You see, we were compelled to be on our 
guard.”—What is your name?” said the 
officer, whose face was partially concealed 
by his cloak. 

Athos was somewhat annoyed at this 
cross-questioning. 

“May I request you,” said he, “to give 
some proof that you have authority to 
interrogate me?”—* What is your 
name?” said the cavalier, throwing his 
cloak aside so as to reveal his countenance. 

“ The Cardinal!” cried the astonished 
Musketeer. 

“What is your name?” asked his 
Eminence for the third time. 

“ Athos, monseigneur.” 

The Cardinal then made a sign to his 
attendant, who rode up. 

“These three Musketeers must follow 
us. I do not wish it to be known that I 
have left the camp this evening, and by 
taking them with us, we shall make sure 
that they will not tell any one before we 
return.” 

“We are gentlemen, monseigneur,” 
said Athos; “ you have only to put us on 
our honour, and we shall say nothing. 
We know how to keep a secret.” 

The Cardinal glanced quickly at the 
Musketeer. 

“You have a quick ear, I see. Now 
listen. I do not ask you to follow me 
because I mistrust you, but because I 
require an escort for my safety. I sup- 
pose your two comrades are Porthos and 
Aramis.”—‘ Yes, your Eminence,” said 
Athos, beckoning to the two other Muske- 
teers to advance, which they did at once. 

“TI know you, gentlemen,” said the 
Cardinal, “I know you. I am sorry I 
cannot count you among my friends, but 
I am sure you are brave and loyal and 
that your word may be trusted. M. Athos, 
will you please accompany me? I shall 
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then have an escort which will make his 
Majesty quite envious if we meet him.” 

The three Musketeers bowed respect- 
fully. 

“Your Eminence is right,” said Athos, 
“to take an escort with you, for we have 
met several ill-looking fellows on the road, 
and we have had a quarrel with four 
rufians, whom we encountered at the 
Red Dovecote.” 

«“ And what was that about?” said the 
Cardinal. ‘TI dislike these brawls.” 

“That is why I should like to tell your 
Eminence exactly what happened; for you 
might hear a false account from others, 
and believe us to be in fault.”—‘“ What 
was the result of this quarrel?” said the 
Cardinal, frowning.—‘“ My friend Aramis 
received a slight sword-thrust in the arm, 
but not serious enough to disable him for 
duty to-morrow, if your Eminence should 
give the order for an advance.” 

“But you are not the men to allow 
yourselves to be wounded without having 
done some havoc among your antagonists. 
Come, be frank, you have killed some of 
them, I suppose. Confess.” 

“Well,” said Athos, “for my part, I 
never drew my sword; but I took my 
assailant round the body and threw him 
out of window. It seems that in falling 
he managed to break his thigh.” —“ I see,” 
said the Cardinal. ‘And you, Porthos?” 

“1 knew, sir, that duelling was for- 
bidden, so I seized a bench and gave one 
of the brigands a blow which broke his 
shoulder.’”—“ Ah!” said the Cardinal, 
“and you, Aramis?” 

“JT am naturally of a peaceful disposition, 
and am about to take holy orders, your 
Eminence; so I tried to separate the 
combatants, and one of the villains 
succeeded in slashing my left arm with 
his sword. Then I lost patience and drew 
mine, and as he rushed at me, I am afraid 
it passed through his body; for he fell and 
was carried away with his two com- 
panions.”—* The devil! three men out of 
action in a tavern brawl! You don’t do 
things by halves. And what was the 
cause of the quarrel?”—“ The fellows 
were drunk,” said Athos, “and knowing 
that a woman had arrived that evening at 
the inn, they wanted to break open her 
door.” — Break open her door?” said the 
Cardinal—* Yes, to assault her, I sup- 
pose.”—* Who was this woman? Was 
she young and good-looking?” asked the 
Cardinal, who seemed uneasy. 
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“ We did not see her, your Eminence.” 

“Oh! you did not see her,” said the 
Cardinal, quickly. “You were quite right 
to defend the honour of a woman, and as 
I am now myself going to the Red Dove- 
cote, I shall be able to verify your state- 
ments.”—“ We are gentlemen,” said 
Athos, proudly, “and would not lie to you 
to save our lives.” 

“T do not doubt your word, M. Athos. 
But tell me, was this lady alone ?” 

“No; there was a gentleman in the 
room with her. But he must have been a 
coward, for he did not show himself.” 

“*¢ Judge not that ye be not judged,’ as 
the Gospel says,” replied the Cardinal. 

Athos bowed.—“ And now, gentlemen, 
you can follow me.” 

The three Musketeers fell back; the 
Cardinal again drew his cloak over his 
face, and put his horse into a trot, followed 
closely by his escort. They soon arrived 
at the inn, which was now silent and 
apparently deserted. 

The innkeeper seemed to be expecting 
some illustrious visitor, for he had got rid 
of his usual noisy customers. 

When they were a few yards from the 
door, the Cardinal ordered his escort to 
halt. A saddled horse was standing by 
the window, tied up to the shutter. 
Richelieu went to the door and gave three 
knocks. A man immediately opened it 
and came out enveloped inacloak. After — 
exchanging a few hurried words with the 
Cardinal, he mounted his horse, and set 
out in the direction of Surgéres, a place 
on the road to Paris. 

“TIT see you have told me the truth, 
gentlemen,” said the Cardinal, “and our 
meeting of this evening shall not be with- 
out advantage to you. Now follow me.” 

He then dismounted and threw the 
reins to his attendant. The three Muske- 
teers also dismounted, fastened up their 
horses, and followed him into the inn. 
The innkeeper remained standing at the 
door, for, so far as he knew, the Cardinal | 
was only some officer who had come to 
visit a lady—*‘ Have you a room down- 
stairs with a good fire in it, where these 
gentlemen can wait for me?” said Riche- 
lieu.—The innkeeper showed them into a — 
room where an old stove had been replaced — 
by a large and comfortable fireplace. 7 

“You can come in here,” he said, 

“Very well,” said the Cardinal; “ wait — 
here till I come back, gentlemen, I shall 
not be more than half an hour.” 
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And leaving the three Musketeers in 
this room, he went upstairs, evidently 
knowing his way, for he asked no further 
questions of anybody. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


SHOWS WHAT USEFUL THINGS STOVE- 
PIPES MAY BE 


HERE could be no doubt this lady 
| whom our adventurous Musketeers 
had befriended was under the special pro- 
tection of the Cardinal, though they had 
been entirely unaware of the fact, being 
moved solely by their chivalrous ardour 
and the spirit of adventure. But who 
was she? That was the question they 
asked each other, and, as none of them 
could throw any light on the subject, 
Porthos called the innkeeper and told him 
to bring somedice. Porthos and Aramis 
then sat down at the table, but Athos 
walked up and down the room, lost in 
thought. As he paced the room he passed 
near the broken stove-pipe, the other end 
of which extended to the room above, and 
every time he passed he heard the murmur 
of voices. This at last aroused his curi- 
osity, so he went nearer and overheard 
some words which attracted his interest, 
and he signed to his companions to be 
quiet for a moment, and, stooping down, 
listened at the opening. 

“ Now, Milady,” said the Cardinal, “ this 
is an important business ; let us sit down 
quietly and talk it over.” 

'“Milady!” muttered Athos. 

“T shall be very glad to hear whatever 
your Eminence has to say,’”said a woman’s 
voice, which made Athos start and shudder. 

‘A small vessel manned by English 
sailors, whose captain is in my pay, is 
waiting for you at the mouth of the 
Charente, near the fort of La Pointe. She 
will weigh anchor to-morrow morning.” 

“Then I had better goon board to-night ?” 

“Yes—in fact, you had better start 
directly I have given you full instructions. 
Outside the door of this inn two men are 
waiting to escort you. I shall leave first, 
and half an hour afterwards you can start.” 

“Yes, your Eminence. Now let us 
consider the business you want me to 
undertake. I shall be glad if your Emi- 
nence will tell me precisely what you wish 
me to do, sothat there may be no mistake.” 

For a moment the Cardinal paused to 
consider how he should best explain what 
he wished her to do. Athos here 
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beckoned to his companions to lock the 
door and come and listen too. The two 
Musketeers, who liked to be comfortable, 
brought chairs for themselves and one for 
Athos, and sat down together to listen. 

“You are to gotoLondon. When you 
arrive there you will go and find Bucking- 
ham,” continued the Cardinal. I wish 
to observe to your Eminence that ever 
since that affair of the diamond studs, in 
which the Duke believed me to be impli- 
cated, his Grace has avoided me.” 

“This time you have not to gain his 
confidence, but merely to go to him frankly 
and openly.”—“ Frankly and openly,” 
repeated Milady, in a cynical tone. 

“Yes, frankly and openly, for there is 
to be nothing secret or underhand about 
this negotiation.’”— 1 will follow your 
Eminence’s instructions to the letter. I 
am waiting for you to give them me.” 

“ You will goand find Buckingham and 
tell him, from me, that I know what his 
intentions are; that they do not in the 
least alarm me, for, if he proceeds any 
further in these hostile intrigues, I will 
bring ruin on the Queen.” 

“ Will he believe that your Eminence 
has the power of carrying out these 
threats ?"’"—“* Yes; I have evidence to 
show for it.” 

“T must be able to inform him of the 
nature of this evidence.” —“ Certainly, and 
so you can tell him that I am in a 
position to publish the account given by 
Bois Robert and the Marquis of Beau of 
the interview the Duke had with the 
Queen at the house of the Constable’s 
wife on the evening the Constable gave 
a bal masqué. You can tell him that 
he came to that ball in the costume of 
the Great Mogul, which was to have 
been worn by the Chevalier de Guise, and 
that he bought the dress for three thou- 
sand pistoles.” 

“ Very good, your Eminence; I will tell 
him what you say.”—‘ You can then pro- 
ceed to give him the details of his conduct 
on the night when he effected an entr 
into the Palace in the costume of dn 
Italian fortune-teller; that he had under 
his cloak a white garment worked with 
death’s heads and cross-bones, so that in 
the event of suspicion he could pass as the 
phantom of the White Lady, who, as is 
well known, always haunts the Louvre 
whenever some great event is toward.” 

“Ts that all, your Eminence ?”—* No! 
Tell him, further, that I know the particu- 
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lars of his adventure at Amiens; that I 
shall, if necessary, have a pretty little 
romance written on the subject, giving a 
witty account of the incidents, a plan of 
the garden, and portraits of the actors in 
that midnight adventure.” 

«Twill tell him all yousay,” said Milady. 

“ Tell him that Montagu is in my hands 
‘and lodged in the Bastille. It is true no 
letter was found on him, but torture will 
make him say what he knows, and per- 
haps even what he does not know.” 

“JT understand,” said Milady.— You 
can then inform him that in his hurried 
flight from the Isle of Ré he left behind, 
amongst other papers, a letter from 
Madame de Chevreuse which compro- 
mises the Queen seriously, as it contains 
proof that not only does her Majesty love 
the King’s enemies, but is ready to con- 
spire with the open foes of France. Now, 
can you remember all I have told you?” 
—“ Your Eminence shall judge for your- 
self. There is the ball at the Constable’s 
house; the night at the Louvre; the even- 
ing at Amiens; Montagu’s imprisonment ; 
and the letter from Madame de Chey- 
reuse.” 

“ Quite right,” said the Cardinal, ‘“ quite 
right. You have a very useful memory, 
Milady.”—“ But if,” said Milady, “in 
spite of these threats, the Duke persists in 
these intrigues?” 

“The Duke is madly in love,” replied 
Richelieu, bitterly ; “ and like the Paladins 
of old, has plunged England into war 
only to obtain a glance from his ladylove. 
Once he knows that, if he persists in his 
intrigue, it will be at the expense of the 
Queen’s honour and may result in the loss 
of her liberty, I promise you it will make 
him hesitate.”—“ However,” said Milady, 
clearly determined to have all the details 
of her errand cut and dried, “ supposing 
he should persist?” — ‘Supposing he 
should persist !”’ said the Cardinal; “ the 
thing is most unlikely.”—* Still, it is 
possible,” said Milady. 

“Well, if he still persists—” his 
Eminence paused and then continued, “ if 
he persists, well, in that case I can only 
hope for one of those happy accidents 
which change the destinies of nations.” — 
“ Will your Eminence give me an illus- 
tration of such an accident in history; 
then perhaps I might see my way more 
clearly?” 

“Well, you may remember how in 
1610 King Henri 1V. was on the point of 
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invading Italy and Flanders with the 
intention of attacking Austria on two 
sides at once, when an event took place 
which saved that Empire. Why should not 
France have the same good fortune ? "— 
“No doubt your Eminence refers to 
the assassination in the Rue de la Féron- 
nerie ?” 

“Just so,” said Richelieu.—* But the fate 
of Ravaillac might well deter anybody 
entertaining a notion of imitating his 
example.” 

“Jn all times and in all countries, 
especially countries in which religious dis- 
sensions are rife, there are always fanatics 
tc be found who wish for nothing better 
than to pose as martyrs. And it has just 
struck me that the English Puritans are at 
the present moment deeply incensed at 
the Duke of Buckingham’s conduct. In 
fact, their leaders go so far as to call him 
Antichrist.”—“ Well?” said Milady, in- 
quiringly. 

“So now,’ continued the Cardinal, 
calmly, ‘the only thing necessary is to 
find a young, handsome, and clever woman 
who has some cause for wishing to 
revenge herself on the Duke. Hehashad 
a good many love affairs; and though he 
may have inspired affection by his promises 
of constancy, he has assuredly inspired 
hate in those he has betrayed.” —* I daresay 
such a woman could be found,” said 
Milady, coldly. 

“Well, if such a woman can be found 
who will put a weapon into the hands of a 
religious fanatic, she would be the saviour 
of France.”—Yes; but she would be the 
accomplice of an assassin.” 

“Did they ever discover the accom- 
plices of Ravaillac or Jacques Clément?” 
—‘*No; but it was probably only on 
account of their high position that they — 
were never arrested. It is not everybody 
who could have the Palais de Justice 
burnt down to save their own heads.” 

“Then you suggest that the Palais de 
Justice was not burnt down by accident?” 
—“TI suggest nothing, monseigneur. I 
only state a fact. If I were a Mont- 
pensier or a Marie de Medici, instead of - 


plain Lady Clarick, the same precautions x 


for my safety would not be necessary.” 


“That is quite true,” said Richelieu. — 
“ What do you want then ? »—“ I want an 


order from you which would ratify all — 

that I might be compelled to do for the 

safety of France.” 
“ But first we must find the woman who 
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would be glad to revenge herself upon the 
Duke.”—“ She has been found,” said 
Milady.” ' 

“Then it only remains to find the 
fanatic who will act as the instrument of 
justice.’"—“ He shall be found,” said 
Milady. 

“Very well, when he is found you 
shall have the order,” said the Cardinal.— 
“Your Eminence is right,” replied Milady ; 
“and I see that all I have to do is to tell 
his Grace that you are aware he obtained 
an interview with the Queen at an enter- 
tainment given by the Constable, and that 
you know the disguises he assumed for 
the purpose; that you know he was the 
pretended Italian astrologer whom the 
Queen admitted to her presence ; that you 
are familiar with the details of their meet- 
ing at Amiens; that Montagu is in the 
Bastille, and will be tortured if necessary ; 
that you have in your possession a letter 
from Madame de Chevreuse addressed to 
his Grace, which not only condemns the 
writer, but also the Queen, by whose 
desire it was written; and if, notwith- 
standing all this, he still persists in 
menacing France, there will be nothing 
for it but to hope providence will perform 
some miracle to save her. This is what 
your Eminence wishes, is it not?” 

“That is quite correct,” said the Car- 
dinal drily—*“ And now,” said Milady, 
“now that your Eminence has instructed 
me about his enemies, may I be permitted 
to say a few words about mine?” 

“ Have you enemies, too, then ?”’ asked 
Richelieu.—“‘ Yes, monseigneur; enemies 
against whom I may claim your support, 
for it was in your service I incurred their 
enmity.” 

“Who are they?” asked Richelieu.— 
“First of all, there is that little mischievous 
woman called Bonacieux.” 

“She is in prison at Nantes.”—“ She 
was there,” said Milady, “ but the Queen 
obtained an order from the King for her 
removal, and she has now been placed in 
a Convent.” 

«“ What Convent ? ’—‘I do not know; 
it has been kept very secret.” 

“ But I mean to know.’”—‘“ When your 
Eminence finds out, I shall be glad to 
know too.” 

“‘ There will be no difficulty about that,” 
said the Cardinal.—“ But I have another 
enemy I fear far more than I do this 
woman.” 

“Who is that ? ”—“ Her lover.” 
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“What is his name? ”—* Your Emi- 
nence knows him well enough,” said Milady 
bitterly. “ He has been an evil genius to 
you as well as to me. It was he who 
brought about the defeat of your guards 
in a skirmish they had with the King’s 
Musketeers. It was he who fought a duel 
with your emissary, Count de Wardes, 
and wounded him almost to the death; 
and it was he who caused our scheme to 
fail in the matter of the diamond studs. 
Lastly, it was he who discovered that 
I had arranged the abduction of Madame 
Bonacieux, and has sworn to kill me 
when he gets a chance.” 

“Yes, I know the man you speak of,” 
said the Cardinal.— Of course I mean 
that villain D’Artagnan.” 

“ He is a bold fellow, and therefore all 
the more to be feared. I should like some 
proof that heis an accomplice of Bucking- 
ham’s.”—“ I can furnish a dozen proofs 
if need be,” said Milady. 

“Then it is avery simple matter. Give 
me one proof, and he shall go to the 
Bastille.” —“ And after that?” 

“ When once he is in the Bastille, there 
will be no after for him,” said the Car- 
dinal in a low voice. “ By my faith, if it 
were as easy to rid myself of my enemies 
as it is to rid you of yours—if I had no 
one more formidable to deal with—’’ 

“Very well, your Eminence. It is a 
fair exchange—a man for a man, a life 
for a life. Give me the one and I will 
give you the other.” 

“T don’t quite know what you mean, 
nor do I wish to know, but I should like 
to do anything I can for you within reason; 
and in the matter of so insignificant an 
individual I see no difficulty, more especi- 
ally as it seems from your account that 
this fellow is a libertine, an assassin, and 
a traitor.” —‘“t Heis an infamous scoundrel; 
I know that only too well.” 

“ Give mea pen, ink and paper then,” 
said the Cardinal—“Here they are, 
monseigneur.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. 
The Cardinal was no doubt considering 
whether he should give her any orders in 
writing, and what he should write if he 
did. Athos, who had not lost .a word of 
the conversation, took his two comrades 
by the hand and led them to the other 
end of the room. 

“ Well,” said Porthos, “what do you 
want? We may as well hear the end of 
their conversation.” —“ We have heard all 
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that is necessary or I should not have 
called you away. I am going out now.” 

“ You are going out! But what are we 
to say to the Cardinal if he asks where 
you are?”—“ You need not wait for him 
to ask Tell him at once that I have 
gone to reconnoitre on the road, as from 
something the innkeeper said, I became 
apprehensive of danger. I will speak to 
the Cardinal’s groom as I go out. What 
Iam really going to dois my own business, 
but you need not be uneasy about me.” 

“Take care of yourself, Athos,” said 
Aramis.—** You need not be anxious,” 
replied Athos, “I shall do nothing rash.” 

So saying he disappeared, and Porthos 
and Aramis again seated themselves by 
the stove-pipe. Athos strolled into the 
courtyard, and after explaining to the 
Cardinal’s groom the necessity of an 
advanced guard, he examined his pistols, 
unsheathed his sword, and rode off slowly 
in the direction of the camp. 


CHAPTER XLV 
HUSBAND AND WIFE 


S Athos expected, it was not long be- 

fore the Cardinal came down. 

opened the door of the room in which he 

had left the Musketeers, and found Porthos 

and Aramis absorbed in a game of dice. 

Then he glanced round and saw that one 
of the men was not there. 


“Where is M. Athos?” he asked.—“ He 


has gone on in advance, your Eminence,” 
replied Porthos, “to see that the road is 
clear, on account of certain information 
he received from the innkeeper.” 

“ And what have you been doing in the 
meantime, M. Porthos ?”—“*I have won 
five pistoles from my friend Aramis, 
monsigneur.” 

“ Well, now you can return with me.” 
—“ Weareready to follow your Eminence.” 

“To horse then, for it is late.’ The 
groom was standing at the door, holding 
his Eminence’s horse. A little further off, 
under some trees, there was a group of 
two men and three horses. These two 
men were to escort Milady to the Fort de 
la Pointe, and see her safely on board. 
The groom confirmed what Porthos had 
told the Cardinal about Athos, and 
Richelieu then set off, escorted by the two 
Musketeers. We will leave him to follow 
the road back to the camp, and return to 
Athos. He had gone straight down the 
road for about a hundred yards, but as 


He 
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soon as he was out of sight of the inn he 
turned to the right and made a détour, 
which brought him back to within twenty 
yards of it again. Then he concealed 
himself behind a high bank, and watched 
the Cardinal and his party start. Assoon 
as they disappeared, he galloped up to the 
inn and knocked at the door, which was 
immediately opened. The innkeeper 
recognized him at once. 

“The Captain has sent me back with 
an important message for the lady.” —“ If 
you go upstairs, you will find her still there.” 

Athos ran lightly up the stairs, and 
when he reached the landing he saw, 
through the half-open door, Milady putting 
on her hat. He strode into the room and 
closed the door behind him. Milady 
turned round to see who it was, and per- 
ceived a man standing inside the door, en- 
veloped in a cloak, and with his hat pulled 
over his eyes. This motionless figure 
alarmed her. 

“Who are you, and what do you 
want?’ she cried.— Yes, it is she,” 
muttered Athos to himself, and, taking 
off his hat, he approached her. 

“Do you not recognize me, madam ?” 
he said. Milady took one step forward, 
and then recoiled as if she had seen a 
serpent. “Ah!” said Athos, “it is well. 
I see that you know me.”—‘ The Count 
de la Fére!” faltered Milady, turning 
pale and retreating to the wall. Yes, 
madam, I am the Count de la Fére, who 
comes from another world to pay you a 
visit. Let us sit down and talk it over, 
as the Cardinal said.” Milady, struck 
dumb with terror, sat down without utter- 
ing a word, 

“ You certainly are a she-devil, sent to 
torment mankind,” said Athos. “I know 
your power is unearthly, but, 
heaven’s help, men may even overcome 
devils. You crossed my path once, and I 
thought I had rid the earth of you for 
ever. But I was mistaken, or else you — 
have succeeded in returning from hell.” 
At these words Milady bowed her head 
and shuddered, as if the memories he 
called up were intolerable. “Yes,” con- — 
tinued Athos, “ you have returned from 
hell with wealth, a new name, and almost 
a new face, but your soul is still stained — 
with crime, and your body branded with 
the mark of shame.” Milady started up 
as if she had been stung, and her eyes 
flashed with anger. Athos remained © 
seated. 
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“ You thought I was dead,” he went on, 
“did you not? as I believed you to be. 
The name of Athos concealed the Count 
dela Féreascompletely as thenameof Lady 
Clarick concealed Anne Beuil. Was not 
that what you called yourself when your 
good brother married us? It is a strange 
position for both of us,” Athos said, 
laughing bitterly ; “ we have only gone on 
living because we each thought the other 
was dead.”—* And what brings you back 
to me?” said Milady, in a broken voice. 

“T would have you know this, that 
though I lost sight of you for a while, I 
can tell you your movements day by day, 
from the time you entered the Cardinal’s 
service until this evening.” An in- 
nes smile passed over Milady’s pale 
ips. 

“ Listen,” continued Athos, “it was 
you who cut off the two diamond studs 
from the Duke of Buckingham’s sleeve. 
It was you who caused Madame Bona- 
cieux to be abducted and imprisoned. It 
was you who were in love with the Count 
de Wardes and opened your door one 
night to M. D’Artagnan, believing him to 
be the Count. It-was you who, thinking 
de Wardes had deceived you, tried to 
persuade his rival to killhim. It was you 
who, when M. D’Artagnan discovered your 
shameful secret, hired two assassins to 
hunt him down and kill him. It was you 
who, finding that the bullets had missed 
their mark, sent poisoned wine with a 
forged letter, purporting to come from 
his friends. Lastly, it was you who came 
into this room, sat on this chair where I 
am now sitting, and made a compact 
with the Cardinal Richelieu, by which 
you agreed to bring about the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham on con- 
- dition that D’Artagnan should be left to 
your vengeance.” Milady became livid 
with terror and rage. “ You are Satan 
_ himself,” she said. “ Perhaps,” said 
Athos; “at any rate, you had better listen 
to what I have to say. You may 
assassinate the Duke of Buckingham for 
all I care. I do not know him; besides, 
he isan Englishman. But if you touch 
one hair of D’Artagnan’s head, who is 
my friend, and whom I mean to protect, 
it will be your last crime.” —* M. D’Artag- 
nan has insulted me in a most infamous 
manner,” replied Milady, “and he shall 
die." —“ Is it possible to insult you, 
madam?” said Athos in a scoffing tone. 
“ You say he has insulted you, and he 
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must die.”—“ Yes, he shall die; but first 
the woman and then himself.” 

Athos was overcome with rage. The 
sight of this fiendish being, who had 
nothing of the woman left in her, recalled 
the most painful memories. He thought 
of the day when he had tried to avenge 
his outraged honour. Again he was 
seized with the desire to kill her. He 
rose from his seat and drew out his pistol. 
Milady, who had turned as pale as a 
corpse, tried to scream, but she was so 
paralyzed with fear that she could only 
uttera hoarse groan. She tottered against 
the tapestry, and with her hair all dis- 
hevelled, she looked the picture of terror. 
Athos slowly raised the pistol, and 
stretched out his arm until the muzzle 
almost touched Milady’s forehead. Then 
in a voice which was terrible in its calm 
resolution, said,— 

“You will now give me the paper 
which bears the Cardinal’s signature, or 
upon my soul I will blow your brains out 
on the spot.” Milady knew Athos was a 
man who meant what he said; but she 
made no movement. “I give you one 
second to decide,” he said. Milady then 
saw that he was about to fire. She put 
her hand quickly to her bosom, drew out 
a paper, and handed it to Athos. ‘ Here 
it is, you cursed fiend,” she said. 

Athos took the paper, went up to the 
lamp to make sure it was the document 
he wanted, then unfolded it and read, 
“Tt is by my order, and for the good of 
the state, that the bearer of this has done 
what he has done. 

“ August 3rd, 1628. RICHELIEU.” 

*“ Now,” said Athos, “ now that I have 
drawn your teeth, viper, bite if you can.” 
And he strode out of the room without 
looking back. 

At the door of the inn he met the two 
men who were in charge of the horses, 
and said, “You know what the Cardinal’s 
orders are; so you will lose no time in 
conducting the lady to the Fort de la 
Pointe, and take care not to lose sight of 
her till she is on board.” As these words 
were in accordance with the orders the 
men had already received, they bowed in 
assent. Athos then mounted his horse 
and galloped off. However, instead of 
following the road he went across country 
as fast as he could, only stopping from 
time to time to listen. Presently he 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs in the 
road, and knew it must be the Cardinal 
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and his escort. He galloped on a little 
way, rubbed his horse down with ferns 
and leaves, then halted in the middle of 
the road about two hundred yards from 
the camp. 

When the Cardinal and his party 
appeared in the distance, he called out, 
“Who goes there?’”’—“I believe this is 
our brave Musketeer,” said the Cardinal. 
“Yes, monseigneur,” said Athos, “it is 
I."—“M. Athos,” said Richelieu, ‘‘accept 
my best thanks for the good guard you 
have kept. Gentlemen, we have now 
arrived. Take the gate to the left. The 
password is ‘Roiet Ré.’”” So saying, the 
Cardinal turned to the right, followed by 
his squire; for he intended to stay in the 
camp that night. 

“ Well,” said Porthos, “he signed the 
paper she required? ”’—“ Yes, I know,” 
replied Athos, quietly, “and I have the 
document in my pocket now.” The three 
friends rode on in silence till they reached 
their quarters, only speaking in answer 
to the sentry’s challenge. Mousqueton 
was sent to tell Planchet that his master 
was requested to come to the quarters of 
the Musketeers as soon as he returned 
from the trenches. As Athos had ex- 
pected, Milady rode off with her escort as 
arranged. She was at first inclined to 
seek the Cardinal and tell him what had 
happened, but she reflected this would 
only result in the exposure of her own 
infamous career. She might accuse 
Athos of having attempted to strangle 
her, but he could prove that she was a 
convicted criminal. So she decided to 
say nothing, but to proceed on her 
journey, and carry out the mission en- 
trusted to her to the best of her ability ; 
and when she should have completed the 
task which the Cardinal had set her, she 
would return and have her revenge. So, 
after travelling all night, she reached 
_ Fort de la Pointe at seven in the morn- 
ing. At eight o’clock she embarked, and 
at nine the vessel, which was supposed to 
be going to Bayonne, weighed anchor and 
steered its course towards the English 
coast, 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
THE BASTION OF ST. GERVAIS 
HEN D’Artagnan reached his 
comrades’ quarters, he found 
them all together in the same room. Athos 
was sitting at the table engaged in his 
own reflections; Porthos was striding up 
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and down the room, twisting his mous- 
tache; Aramis was reading his prayers 
out of a charming little breviary bound in 
blue velvet. “Well, my friends,” he 
cried, “I hope you have something im- 
portant to tell me; otherwise, I shall not 
forgive you for sending for me, instead 
of letting me rest, after having spent the 
whole night in storming and dismantling 
a bastion. It was warm work, I can tell 
you; you ought to have been there.” 

“It was not very cold where we were,” 
said Porthos, twisting his moustache into 
the shape he always wore it in“ Hush!” 
said Athos. ; 

“‘So there is some new mystery here,” 
said D’Artagnan, when he noticed Athos’ 
grave expression.— Aramis,” said Athos, 
“you were breakfasting the day before 
yesterday at the inn of the Parpaillot, I 
think ? ”’—*“ Yes.” 

“‘ What sort of a place is it ?”—I did 
not eat much, as it was a fast day, and 
they had nothing but meat; no fish.” 

“What!” said Athos, “a seaport and 
no fish! ”—“ No,” said Aramis, looking 
up from his prayer-book; “they say the 
dyke which the Cardinal is making 
frightens all the fish away.” 

“ But that is not what I wanted to ask 
you,” said Athos. “What I wish to 
know is whether it is a place where one © 
would be free from interruption ? ——“ I 
see what you mean,” said Aramis. “ The 
Parpaillot will suit us very well in that 
respect.’ —“ Then let us go to the 
Parpaillot,” said Athos; ‘here the walls 
are as thin as sheets of paper.” 

D’Artagnan, who was accustomed to 
his friend’s peculiarities, saw at a glance 
that there was some serious matter to be 
discussed, so he took Athos’ arm and 
started off with him; Porthos and 
Aramis followed. On their way they — 
met Grimaud. Athos beckoned to him — 
to follow them. They soon arrived at 
the little inn known as the Parpaillot. 
Day was dawning, for it was seven 
o'clock. They ordered breakfast, and 
were shown into a room where the inn- 
keeper said they would not be disturbed. 
Unfortunately the hour was not w 
chosen for quiet conversation. T 
reveillée had just sounded, and sol 
were dropping into the tavern to ha 
glass to keep out the damp morning 
Dragoons, Suisses, Guards, Musket 


and light horsemen came in one aft 
other, to the satisfaction of the innk 
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no doubt, but much to the annoyance of | 


the four friends, who gave but sullen 
replies to the salutations and various 
quips and cranks of the new-comers. 

“TI see how it will be,’ said Athos; 
“we shall get involved in some brawl 
here, which is just what we want to 
avoid. D’Artagnan, tell us what sort of 
night you had in the trenches; we will 
tell you our own adventures afterwards.” 

“Yes,” said a light horseman, who was 
sipping his eau-de-vie, “I hear you guards 
have been in the trenches all night, and 
had a crow to pick with the Rochellais.” 

D’Artagnan looked at Athos, as if to ask 
whether he should make any reply to this 
intruder into the conversation. 

“ M. de Busigny is asking you a ques- 
tion, D’Artagnan,” said Athos. “You 
had better tell these gentlemen what 
happened, as they seem to be interested.” 

cm | pelieve you took a pastion, didn’t 
you?” said a Swiss, who was drinking 

rum out of a beer glass. 

“ Yes!’’ said D’Artagnan, “ we had that 
honour. We gota barrel of powder under 
one of the angles, and blew it up, which 
made a fine breach; and as the bastion 
was not built yesterday, the whole build- 
ing suffered considerably.” 

“What bastion was it?” asked a 
dragoon, who had a goose spitted on his 
sabre. 

“The bastion of St. Gervais,” replied 
D’Artagnan, “from behind which the 
Rochellais harassed our men, who wee 
working in the trenches.” 

. “ Was it pretty warm work?” 
«Why, yes! We lost five men, and the 

Rochellais eight or ten.” 

-  Balzampleu!” said the Swiss, who 
in spite of the admirable assortment of 
oaths which the German language pos- 
sesses, had got into the habit of swearing 
in French. 

“Very likely the Rochellais will send 
pioneers to repair the bastion to-day,” 
said the light horseman. 

“ Very likely,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Athos, “I will 
make a bet with you.’ 

“Oah, yes! a pet! a pet!” cried the 
Swiss. 

“ What is it to be about?” said the 
light horseman. 

“ Wait a bit,” said the dragoon, placing 
his sword, with the goose spitted on it, 
across the iron dogs which stood on each 
pede of the fire- place. “Confound you, 
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landlord,” he shouted, “bring me a 
dripping pan, quick. I don’t want to lose 
a drop of the fat of this excellent fowl.” 
“Quite right!” observed the Swiss; 
‘‘gooze vat is ver’ goot vith bastry.” 
“There!” said the dragoon. ‘And 
now for the wager. Go on, M. Athos.” 


“Yes! now for the wager,” said the 
light horseman. 
“ Well! M. de Busigny,” said Athos, 


“T am ready to wager that I and my 
three comrades will go and breakfast 
in the bastion of St. Gervais, and stay 
there an hour by the watch, whatever the 
enemy may do to drive us out.” 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each 
other; they began to understand. 

“But we shall all be killed,” whispered 
D’Artagnan to Athos. 

“We are much more likely to be killed 
if we don’t go,” said Athos. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Porthos, turn- 
ing round in his chair, and twisting his 
moustache ; “ that is a fair wager.” 

“T accept it,” replied M. de Busigny, 
“ now for the stake.” 

“ Well, as you are four,” said Athos, 
“let a free dinner for eight be the stake.” 

“Well and good!” said M. de Busigny. 

“By all means!” chimed in the 
dragoon. 

“Dat vill do me,” assented the Swiss; 
while the fourth soldier, who had not once 
opened his mouth all through the scene, 
nodded his head in sign of agreement. 

“ Breakfast is ready, gentlemen,” 
the innkeeper. 

“ Bring it in then,” said Athos. 

The innkeeper obeyed. Then Athos 
called Grimaud, pointed to a large basket 
which stood in the corner, and told 
him to wrap the viands up and put them 
in the basket. Grimaud, who under- 
stood that it was to be a picnic, put 
everything in, and took the basket on his 
arm. 

“Where are you going to eat your 
breakfast ?””’ said the innkeeper. 

“ What does that matter to you, as long 
as you get paid for it?” replied Athos, 
throwing two pistoles on the table. 

“ Shall I give you the change, sir?” 
said the innkeeper. 

“No; but you can put in two bottles of 
champagne and the balance will pay for 
the napkins.” 

The innkeeper saw that this would not 
be quite such a profitable affair as he 
had expected; but he indemnified himself 


said 
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by slipping in two bottles of Anjou wine 
instead of champagne. 

“M. de Busigny,” said Athos, “ will you 
kindly set your watch by mine, or allow 
me to set mine by yours?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the light horse- 
man, drawing from his pocket a handsome 
watch set with brilliants; “it is half-past 
seven.” 

“JT make it thirty-five minutes past 
seven,” said Athos, “we shall remember 
that my watch is five minutes faster than 
yours.” 

And saluting the rest of the company, 
the four young men set out for the bastion 
of St. Gervais, followed by Grimaud, 
carrying the basket. While they were 
within the limits of the camp they did not 
speak; but as soon as they had passed 
the outer line of trenches, D’Artagnan, 
who did not understand Athos’ intentions, 
thought it was time to ask for an explana- 
tion and said, ‘“ Now, Athos, kindly tell 
me, where we are going.” 

“We are going to the bastion, you 
must see that,” replied Athos. 

“And what are we going to do 
there?” 

“We are going to breakfast there; you 
must know that.” 

““Why couldn’t we breakfast at the 
Parpaillot ?” 

“Because we have to discuss some 
important matters; and in that tavern 
it was impossible to discuss anything 
without being interrupted. But over 
there,” continued Athos, pointing to the 
bastion, “ we shall not be annoyed.” 

“ T do not understand why we could not 
have found some place on the downs or 
the sea shore which would have done as 
well,” said D’Artagnan. 

“There we should have been seen 
talking together, and in a quarter of an 
hour the Cardinal’s spies would have 
told him that we were plotting some 
mischief.” 

“Yes,” said Aramis, “ Athos is right— 
animadvertuntur in desertis.” 

“A desert would have been the thing 
if we could have found one,’ said 
Porthos. 

“ We have made a wager now,” said 
Athos, “and we cannot withdraw. No- 
body will guess our real intentions; and 
to win our wager we must stay one hour 
in the bastion. If we are not attacked, 
so much the better; we shall be able to 
talk in peace. If we are attacked, we 
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shall still be able to say what we want, — 
and in any case we shall have an oppor- — 


tunity of distinguishing ourselves. So 
everything is for the best.” 
“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “but I 


expect ‘there will be a bullet for one 
of us.” 

“Well,” replied Athos, “you, at any 
rate, ought to know that there are greater 
dangers than the enemy’s bullets.” 

“At all events, we ought to have 
brought our muskets,” said Porthos. 

“What is the good of burdening our- 
selves with useless encumbrances?” said 
Athos. 

“T don’t see that a good musket, 

a dozen cartridges, and a full powder- ~ 
flask are useless encumbrances in face of 
the enemy.” 

“Don’t you remember what D’Artagnan 
told us?” said Athos. 

“What was that?” 

“He told us that in last night’s attack 
eight or ten Frenchmen were killed and as 
many Rochellais.” 

“ What then?” 

“There has been no time to strip them, 
has there? everybody having had plenty 
of other things to do for the moment.” 

“ Well?” . 

“Well, their muskets, cartridges, and 
powder-flasks must be lying near the 
bastion; so, instead of four muskets and — 
a dozen rounds, we shall have fifteen 
muskets and a hundred shots in our 
pouches.” 

“You are a wonderful man, Athos,’’said 
Aramis. Porthos also seemed to be con- — 
vinced; but D’Artagnan was not quite so” 
well satisfied. Apparently Grimaud shared 
his misgivings, for when he saw that they 
were going to the bastion he went close 
up to his master. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. — 
Athos pointed to the bastion. “a 

¥ We shall never come back alive, — 
sir,’ said Grimaud. Athos raised his 
eyes and pointed with his finger heaven= | . 
wards. Grimaud put his basket on ~ 
the ground, shook his head, and sat 
down. Athos took a pistol from his belt, 
examined the priming, cocked it, and a 
the muzzle to Grimaud’s ear. The poor 
fellow jumped up, took his basket, and at 
a sign from Athos, walked on in front. 
All that Grimaud had gained by 
manoeuvre was to pass from the rear: 
guard to the vanguard. AR 

When they reached the bastion, the fo 


; 
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friends turned and looked back at the 
camp. : 

More than three hundred men of all 
arms were looking on, while a little apart 
from the rest, de Busigny, the Swiss, 
the dragoon, and the light horseman 
could be distinguished. 

Athos took off his hat, put it on the 
point of his sword, and waved it in the 
air. This signal was acknowledged by a 
cheer from the camp, which could be 
heard even at the bastion. Then the 
four comrades disappeared behind the 
ramparts, preceded by Grimaud with the 
basket. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


A COUNCIL OF WAR 


a dozen corpses lying near the 
stion, including royalists and rebels. 

“ Now then,’ said Athos, ‘while 
Grimaud prepares our breakfast, let us 
furnish ourselves with muskets and 
ammunition. We can talk over our 
affairs at the same time. These gentle- 
men,’ added he, pointing to the corpses, 
“will not overhear our secrets.” 

“Still, we had better throw them into 
the ditch after we have searched their 
pockets,” said Porthos. 

“Grimaud will attend to that,” said 
Athos. 

“Then,” said D’Artagnan, “let Grimaud 
search them at once, and get rid of 
them.” 

_ No,” said Athos, * we won't do that; 
_ they may come in useful yet.” 

“These dead men useful ! 
be joking, Athos.” 

“ Do not be hasty in your judgment, as 
the Cardinal and the Gospels say,” re- 
plied Athos.. ‘* How many muskets have 
you collected?” 

“ Twelve,” said Aramis. 

“How much ammunition?” 

“Enough for a hundred rounds.” 

“That will do. Let us load our 
muskets now.” 

So they set to work at once, and had 
just finished when Grimaud made a sign 
that breakfast was ready. Athos beckoned 
to him, and gave him to understand that 
he must act as sentry on guard while 
_ they were breakfasting, and in order that 
_ he might pass the time agreeably, allowed 


aN Athos expected, there were about 
a 
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him to take a loaf, a bottle of wine, and 
some cutlets with him. 

“ Now for our breakfast,” said Athos. 
And the four men sat down on the ground 
with their legs crossed like Turks or 
tailors. 

“ Now,” said D’Artagnan, “as there 
is no more fear of our being overheard, 
you may as well tell us your important 
secret.” 

“IT hope I shall succeed in making 
this a pleasant excursion for you, and 
at the same time give you a chance 
of distinguishing yourselves,” said Athos. 
“We have had a nice walk, and here 
is a luxurious breakfast for us. If 
you look through the loopholes you will 
see five hundred people watching our 
movements. No doubt they look upon 
us either as fools or heroes—two different 
sorts of imbeciles, who are alike in many 
ways.” 

“ But what is this important secret?” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“The secret,” said Athos, “is that I 
saw Milady yesterday evening.” 

D’Artagnan was just going to put his 
glass to his lips, but at the mention 
of Milady his hand trembled so that he 
was obliged to put the glass down on 
the ground in order not to spill the 
contents. 

“ You have seen your wi—” 

“Hush!” said Athos, “you forget 
that all are not as intimate with my 
affairs as you are. I have seen Milady.” 

“Where?” asked D’Artagnan. 

‘«‘ About two leagues from here, at the 
Red Dovecote.” 

“In that case, I am done for,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Not quite yet,” said Athos; “for just 
now she must be on the high seas sailing 
for England.” 

D’Artagnan breathed again. 

“In the meantime,” said Porthos, “may 
I ask who Milady is?” 

“She is a charming woman,” replied 
Athos, sipping his wine. “ Why, con- 
found it! that wretch of an innkeeper 
has given us Anjou instead of cham- 
pagne, and thinks we shall not know 
the difference. Yes, as I said just 
now, she is a charming woman. She 
took a fancy to our friend D’Artagnan, 
but he managed to offend her in some 
way, for about a month ago she tried to 
revenge herself upon him, and _ hired 
assassins to shoot him; then about a 
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fortnight afterwards she tried to poison 
him, and yesterday she asked the Car- 
dinal for his head.” 

“What!” cried D’Artagnan, “she asked 
the Cardinal for my head!” 

“Tt is a fact,” said Porthos; “for I 
heard her myself.” 

s¢ And so did I,” said Aramis. 

“Then,” said D’Artagnan, “I do not 
see how I can possibly escape. I might 
just as well put a pistol to my head and 
have done with it.” 

“That would be a foolish act,” said 
Porthos. “You might do better than 
that.” 

“ But with such enemies, what possible 
chance have I got? To begin with, 
there is the man of Meung; then de 
Wardes, whom I wounded so severely; 
then Milady, whose secret I have dis- 
covered; and now the Cardinal, whose 
schemes I have frustrated.” 

“That is only four,” said Athos, “and 
there are four of us. But look! if 
Grimaud’s signals mean anything there 
will be more than four for us to deal 
with directly. What is the matter, 
Grimaud? Considering the gravity of 
the occasion you may speak, but be as 
brief as possible. What is it you see?” 

“A troop.” 

“How many?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Who?” 

“Sixteen pioneers and four 
soldiers.” 

“ How far off?” 

“ Five hundred paces.” 

“Good! we have just time to finish 
our chicken and drink to your health, 
D’Artagnan.” 

“ Your health!” repeated Porthos and 
Aramis. 

“Thank you,” said D’Artagnan, “ but 
I am afraid your good wishes will not be 
of much use to me.” 

“ Bah!” said Athos; “God is great, 
as the Mahometans say, and the future is 
in His hands.” Then, draining his glass, 
he put it down deliberately, rose and took 
the nearest musket, and went to one of 
the loopholes. 

Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan did 
the same. 

Grimaud was ordered to stand by and 
reload their muskets. 

Presently they saw the enemy appear ; 
they were advancing along a sort of 
hollow trench. which formed a means of 
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communication between the town and the 
bastion. 

“Upon my word!” said Athos, “it 
was scarcely worth while to leave our 
breakfast on account of these fellows, who 
have nothing but spades, pickaxes, and 
mattocks. It would have been sufficient 
to send Grimaud to warn them off.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said D’Artag- 
nan; “they seem to be advancing with 
considerable confidence, and besides these 
pioneers there is a corporal and four 
soldiers who are armed with muskets.” 

“T suppose they cannot see us,” said 
Athos. . 
“I confess,” said Aramis, “that I do 

not like firing on these poor peasants.” 

“You are not a good priest,” said 
Porthos; “you actually take pity on 
heretics.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Athos, 
“T think Aramis is right, and I am going 
to give them warning.” 

“« What the deuce are you about ?” said — 
D’Artagnan, “ you will only get shot.” 

Athos, however, paid no heed to him, ~ 
but, mounting the breach, with a musket — 
in one hand and his hat in the other, he ~ 
addressed the soldiers and pioneers, who > 
were so astonished at the apparition that — 
they halted about fifty paces from the — 
bastion. } 

“Gentlemen,” said Athos, saluting them — 
courteously, “some friends and myself 
are taking breakfast in this bastion. 
Now, nothing is so disagreeable as to be © 
disturbed at breakfast, as you will admit, — 
so may we ask you, if you have any 
business here, to wait till we have finished — 
our repast, and come back a little later; 
or, if you prefer it, you can desert and 
come over to our side and drink with us 
to the health of the King.” : 

“Take care, Athos. Don’t you te 
they are going to fire?" said Aramis.  _ 

“Very possibly,” said Athos, “but — 
these peasants are not sharpshooters, and 
are not likely to hit me.” He 2 
scarcely spoken when four bullets flat- 
tened against the wall, but none of them 
touched him. 

The Musketeers returned the ss 
with better success, for three sol 
fell dead, and one of the pioneers 
wounded, 

“Give me another musket, Grima 
cried Athos, who still remained stan 
in the breach. 

Grimaud quickly obeyed. 
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The other three had also reloaded, so 
they fired another volley. The corporal 
and two peasants fell, and the rest beat 
a retreat. 

“Now for a sortie!” cried Athos, 
and the four friends dashed out of 
the bastion, reached the spot where the 
enemy had left their dead, picked up their 
muskets and the corporal’s pike, and 
returned to the bastion. It was evident 
that the rest of the enemy had gone back 
to the town. 

“ Reload the muskets, Grimaud,” said 
Athos, “while we finish our breakfast 
and our conversation. Let me see, what 
were we talking about ?” 

“ T remember,” said D’Artagnan, who 
was naturally interested in Milady’s 
movements; “you said she had started 
for England, but you did not say for 
what purpose.” 

“For the purpose of assassinating the 
Duke of Buckingham, or causing his 
assassination,” replied Athos. 

D’Artagnan uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and indignation. 

“‘ How infamous!” he cried. 

“That does not concern me,” said 
Athos. “Grimaud, if you have finished 
reloading the muskets, take a pike, tie a 
napkin to it, and plant it on the top of 
the bastion for the rebels to see.” 

Grimaud obeyed, and a moment after 
a white flag was seen floating on the 
bastion over their heads. A thunder of 
applause greeted its appearance, when the 
troops in camp caught sight of it. 

“ What!” said D’Artagnan, “it does not 
concern you if the Duke is murdered? 
_ Why, he is a friend of ours.” 
_. The Duke is an Englishman. He is 
fighting against us. I care no more what 
becomes of him than I do of this bottle,” 
said Athos, as he threw away one which 
he had just emptied. 

“JT do not agree with you,” said 
D’Artagnan. “He gave us some fine 
horses.” 

« And some magnificent saddles,” said 
Porthos, who had taken some of the gold 
fringe off his and had trimmed his hat 
with it. 

“ Besides,” said Aramis, “ God desires 
the conversion and not the death of 
sinners.” 

«“ Amen,” said Athos. ‘ We will discuss 
_ that question later, if you please. What 
interests me, and will interest you, 
_ D’Artagnan, is a document I found on 
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this woman, which gives ler a free hand 
to destroy whomsoever she pleases with 
impunity.” 

“The woman is a fiend,” said Porthos, 
handing his plate to Aramis, who was 
carving the chicken. 

“ And where is this document now?” 
asked D’Artagnan. 

“Tt is now in my hands. I did not 
obtain it without some difficulty, as you 
may suppose.” 

“ My dear Athos,” said D’Artagnan, 
“you have again saved my life.” 

“So it was to go to her that you left 
us yesterday evening?” said Aramis.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And you have this letter of the 
Cardinal’s ?” 

“Here it is,” said Athos, taking the 
precious document out of his breast pocket. 

D’Artagnan unfolded it with trembling 
hands, and read :— 

“Tt is by my order, and for the good 
of the State, that the bearer of this has 
done what he has done. August 3rd, 
1628.—RICHELIEU.” 

“ It isa complete absolution for Milady,” 
said Aramis. 

“That document must be destroyed,” 
said D’Artagnan, who read in it his own 
death sentence. 

“Not at all; it must be carefully pre- 
served. I would not give up that 
document for all the gold that would 
cover it.” 

“What do you suppose she will do 
now?” said D’Artagnan. 

“Oh!” said Athos, carelessly, “she 
will probably write to the Cardinal and 
tell him that a damned Musketeer called 
Athos took away his letter by force. She 
will advise him to get rid of this Athos, 
and his two comrades, Porthos and 
Aramis. The Cardinal will remember 
that these are the same men who thwarted 
his schemes before. Then, one fine day, 
he will order D’Artagnan to be arrested, 
and, for fear he should feel lonely, will 
send us all to the Bastille with him.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Porthos, “ your 
jokes are a trifle grim.” 

“T am not joking,” said Athos. 

“TI tell you what it is,” said Porthos, 
“it would be a much more praise- 
worthy action to wring the neck of this 
fiendish woman than to kill these poor 
Huguenots, whose only crime is that they 
sing in French the Psalms we sing in 
Latin.” 
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“What says our abbé to that?” said 
Athos, quietly. 

“J quite agree with Porthos,” 
Aramis. 

“And so do I,” said D’Artagnan. 

“T am glad she is on the other side 
of the Channel,” said Porthos. “I con- 
fess she would make me feel very un- 
comfortable if she were anywhere near.” 

“She makes me just as uneasy when 
she is in England as when she is in 
France,” said Athos. 

“She makes me feel uneasy wherever 
she is,” said D’Artagnan. 

* But when you had her at your mercy, 
why on earth did you not drown her or 
strangle her?” said Porthos. ‘“Itis only 
the dead that can never come back.” 

“ Do you really think so?” said Athos, 
with a grim smile, which only D’Artagnan 
understood. 

‘“‘T have an idea,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ What is that ?”’ said Porthos. 

“To arms! to arms!” cried Grimaud. 
The young men started to their feet 
and seized their muskets. This time 
the enemy consisted of about twenty-five 
men, not pioneers, but all soldiers of the 
garrison. 

“TI think we had better go back to the 
camp,” said Porthos; “the odds are too 
much against us.’ 

“That is out of the question,” said 
Athos, “for three reasons: firstly, we 
have not finished our breakfast ; secondly, 
we have not settled our plans; thirdly, 
there are still ten minutes wanting — to 
complete the hour and win the wager.” 

“In that case,” said Aramis, “ we 
must decide upon some plan of action.” 

“That is simple enough,” said Athos. 
“As soon as the enemy are within 
range we will fire a volley; if they still 
advance, we will fire another volley, 
and we shall continue to fire as long as 
our ammunition lasts. If any of them 
are left, and they come to close quarters, 
as soon as they reach the ditch we will 
push down that wall, which is already 
tottering, on to their heads.” 

“ Bravo!” said Porthos, “you are a 
born general; the Cardinal, who fancies 
himself a great commander, i is not to be 
compared with you.” 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Athos, “ atten- 
tion. Each of you choose your man and 
cover him.” 

“T have covered mine,” said D’Artag- 
nan. 
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«“ And I mine,” said Porthos. 

«And I too,” said Aramis. 

“Then fire,” said Athos. They fired 
simultaneously, and four men fell. Then 
the drums beat and the enemy advanced 
to the attack. Soon the firing became in- 
dependent, though it was as deadly as 
ever. But the Rochellais knew very well 
they had the advantage of numbers, so 
they pushed forward at a rapid pace. 
Nearly every shot told on the enemy, yet 
when they arrived at the foot of the 
bastion there were still a dozen of them 
left. A last volley greeted them, but they 
were not daunted. They sprang into the 
ditch and began to scale the breach. 

“Now,” said Athos, “let us give the 
finishing ‘blow. To the wall! to the wall! 
quick!” and the four friends, followed by 
Grimaud, put the butts of their muskets 
against a large piece of the wall, which 
was already loosened, and pushed it over 
so that it fell with a crash into the ditch. 

A cry was heard, a dense cloud of dust 
rose in the air, and all was over. 

“Do you think we can have buried 
them all?” said Athos. 

* Tt looks like it,”’ said D’Artagnan. 

“No,” said Porthos; “I see two or 
three limping away.” 

Asa matter of fact, there were two or 
three survivors, splashed with blood and 
dirt, who succeeded in getting back to the 
town. The rest were all killed or wounded. 

Athos looked at his watch. ‘ We have 
been here an hour, and our bet is won,” 
he said, “ but we will be generous. Be- 
sides, D’Artagnan has not told us hisidea,” 
and he sat down calmly to finish his 
breakfast. 

“My idea!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Yes, you said you had an idea.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” said D’Artag- — 
nan. “I was going to suggest that I 
should go to England again and see the 
Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ No, you won’t do that,” said Athos. 

“Why not? I have been there once.” 

“Yes; but then we were not at war 
with England. The Duke was an ally 
then, not an enemy. If you 0 now, you. 
will be charged with treason.” 

D’Artagnan saw the force of this argu- 
ment and was silent. - 
“ Well,” said Porthos, “ I have an idea 

now.’ 

“ Let us hear what Porthos has to say,” 
said Aramis. 

“JT will get leave from M. de Tréville 
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cn some pretext or other, which you 
must find for me as I am not good 
at inventing excuses for myself. Milady 
does not know me, so I can approach 
her without her suspecting me, and when 
I get an opportunity I will strangle her.” 

“Well,” said Athos, “I don’t think 
that is at all a bad idea.” 


“For shame,” said Aramis; “kill a 
woman! No, listen to me. I have a 
better plan.” 


Let us hear it, Aramis,” said Athos. 

“ The Queen must be informed.” 

“Yes, that is a good suggestion,” said 
Porthos. 

“ And how are you going to inform the 
Queen?” said Athos. “We have no 
means of communication with the Court. 
We could not send a messenger to Paris 
without being found out. It isa hundred 
and forty leagues from here, and before 
our letter could reach Angers we should 
be in a dungeon.” 

“JT will undertake to send a letter to 
the Queen,” said Aramis, colouring; “I 
know a clever person at Tours.” 

Aramis stopped short, seeing a smile 
on Athos’ lips. 

“ Don’t you think this plan a good one, 
Athos?” said D’ an. 

“I do not absolutely reject it, but I 
should like to remind Aramis that he 
cannot leave the camp; and if we entrust 
the letter to any one else, two hours 
after the messenger has started the 
Cardinal’s spies will know that letter by 
heart, and you and your clever friend will 
be arrested.” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos, “and though the 
Queen would save Buckingham, no one 
would trouble about us.” 

“What Porthos says is true,” 
D’ an. 

“ Halloa, what is going on in the town 
over there?” said Athos. “They are 
to arms.” The four friends 
listened, and the rattle of the drums was 
plainly heard. “I believe they are going 
to send a whole regiment against us,” 


said 


said Athos. 


“Well, we are not going to stay here 
to fight a whole regiment,” said Porthos. 

“Why not?” said Athos. “I feel 
quite eee for it. I would hold out 
against a whole army if only we hada 
dozen more bottles of wine.’ 

“The drums seem to be coming nearer,” 


said D’ 


“ Let them come,’ "said Athos. “ Atany 
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rate, it will take them a quarter of an hour, 
and that will give us time to make our 
preparations. If we leave this position, 
we shall not find any other so con- 
venient, and a happy thought has just 
struck me.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T must give Grimaud some necessary 
orders first,’ said Athos, and he beckoned 
to his valet. 

“Grimaud,” he said, pointing to the 
corpses, which lay under the wall of the 
bastion, “take these dead gentlemen, set 
them up against the wall, put hats on 
their heads and muskets in their hands.” 

“Ah! you’re a clever fellow,’ said 
D’Artagnan; “I see what you are going 
to do.” 

“Do you understand, Grimaud ?” 
Aramis. 

Grimaud nodded. 

“ Then that is all right,” said Athos. 

** Now for my idea.” 

“Yes, let us hear your idea,” 
comrades. 

“This Milady, this woman, this fiend, 
has a brother-in-law, I think you said, 
D’Artagnan ?” 

“Yes, she has, and I don’t think there 
is much love lost between them.” 

‘So much the better,” said Athos. 

“ T should like to know what Grimaud 
is doing ?”’ said Porthos. 

“Silence, Porthos,” said Aramis. 

“ What is this brother-in-law’s name?” 
asked Athos. 

“ Lord Winter.” 

“ Where is he now?” 

“ He returned to London when the war 
broke out.” 

“ Well, he is the very man we want,” 
said Athos. “We must send him in- 
formation of his sister-in-law’s intentions, 
and tell him to keep an eye upon her. 
There must be some establishment in 
London like that of the ‘ Madelonnettes’ 
or the ‘ Filles Repenties.” He must 
place her in one of these institutions, and 
then we shall have some peace.” 

“ Till she gets out again,” said D’Artag- 
nan. 

“You expect too much, D’Artagnan,” 
said Athos; “I have given you my 
advice, and can do no more.” 

“T think the Queen ought to be informed 
at the same time,” said Aramis. 

“Yes; but who is to take the letter to 
Tours, and who will take the one to 
England?” said Athos. 
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“Bazin can go to Tours,” said Aramis. 

“And Planchet to London,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ Yes,” said Porthos, “ though we can- 
not leave the camp, our valets can.” 

“Yes,” said Aramis, “and we will 
write the letters this very day, give them 
money for the journey, and send them off.” 

“How much money have you?” said 
Athos. 

The Musketeers looked at each other 
despairingly. 

“ Look,” said D’Artagnan, “I see some- 
thing moving over there. Talk abouta 
regiment, Athos! why, it is a regular 
army.” 

“ By my faith, so it is; fancy these 
rascals coming on so quietly, without 
drum or bugle. Grimaud, are you 
ready ?” 

Grimaud nodded, and pointed to a 
dozen corpses, which he had set up in the 
most lifelike attitudes. Some shouldered 
their arms; some looked as if they were 
taking aim; and others were holding 
their swords in their hands. 

“Very good!” said Athos; “that does 
you credit, Grimaud.” 

“ That is all very well,” said Porthos, 
“ but I should like to understand—” 

“Let us clear out of this first,” said 
D’Artagnan, “and understand afterwards.” 

“One moment,” said Athos; “give 
Grimaud time to pack up the breakfast 
things.” 

“The enemy are coming on rapidly,” 
said Aramis; “there is no time to lose.” 

“ Well,” said Athos, “I have no ob- 
jection to leaving the bastion now. The 
wager was for an hour, and we have stayed 
here an hour and a half, so let us start 
at once.” 

Grimaud had gone on with the basket. 
The friends followed about ten paces 
behind him. Suddenly Athos stopped. 

“ The white flag,” he cried; “we must 
not leave our flag in the enemy’s hands; 
although it is only a napkin,” and he ran 
back to the bastion, mounted the parapet, 
and took down the flag. 

But as the Rochellais were now within 
range, they opened a withering fire upon 
Athos, who seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for the bullets whistled all round 
him, while he remained untouched. Athos 
waved his flag defiantly, and cheers went 
up from the Royalist camp, while cries of 
anger were heard in the enemy’s ranks. 
Another volley was fired, and the napkin 
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was pierced by the bullets. He could 
hear his friends in the camp shouting to 
him to come down, so he rejoined his 
comrades, who were anxiously waiting 
for him. 

“ Come along, Athos,” said D’Artagnan; 
“after such success it would be stupid to 
wait and be killed.” But Athos refused 
to be hurried, and insisted on marching to 
the camp in adignified manner. Grimaud 
with his basket was now out of reach of 
the bullets. Suddenly they heard a rattle 
of musketry. ‘What can that be?” said 
Porthos. “ What are they firing at ? I don’t 
hear any bullets whizzing about us.” 

“They are firing upon Grimaud’s dead 
warriors,” said Athos. 

“But the dead cannot return their fire.” 

“No; so they will think there is an 
ambuscade. This will make them 
deliberate before advancing further; and 
by the time they have discovered our — 
ruse, we shall be out of reach of their 
bullets. So you see it is no use hurrying — 
ourselves.” 

“ T see now,” said Porthos. 

“T am glad you do.” 

The French troops cheered enthusiasti- — 
cally when the four friends appeared. — 
Just then another volley was fired by the 
enemy, who had reoccupied the bastion, 
and the bullets struck the stones round 
the Musketeers, and whistled about their 
ears. 

“These Rochellais are poor shots,” said 
Athos. “ How many of them did we kill? 
a dozen?” 

“ About fifteen.” . 

“How many were crushed by that — 
wall?” ; 

“Fight or ten.” ‘ 

“And we have escaped without a 
scratch. Halloa, D’Artagnan! what is — 
the matter with your hand?” : 

“Tt is nothing,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Did a spent bullet strike you?” 

“ Not even that.” 

“What is it then?” 

“It is only a graze. My fingers got 
pinched between the wall and my ring.” _ 

“That comes of wearing diamonds, ; 
said Athos. / 

“To be sure,” said Porthos, “ he has | s 4 
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“But it was a present from the 
Queen,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ That is only another reason for selling 
it,” said Athos. “The Queen rescues her 
lover, the Duke of Buckingham, which 
is quite natural; then, by means of her 
diamond, the Queen rescues us, her friends, 
which is as it should be. So let us sell 
the diamond. What has our abbé to say 
on the subject?” 

“T think,” said Aramis, “that as the 
ring is not the gift of his mistress, and 
therefore not a love token, D’Artagnan is 
justified in selling it.” 

“You speak like an oracle of the Church, 
my dear Aramis. So your advice is—” 

“To sell the diamond,” replied Aramis. 

“Very well,” said D’Artagnan gaily. 
&¢ Sell the diamond, and let us talk no more 
about it.” 

The firing still went on in a desultory 
fashion, but the Musketeers were now well 
out of range. 

“Tam glad we have settled the question, 
for here we are at the camp,” said Athos. 

“Now, gentlemen, remember, not a word 
to any one about this affair of Milady. 
You see our friends are coming to meet 
us, and we shall be carried in triumph 
through the camp.” And, truly, the whole 
camp was in a fever of excitement, for 
more than 2,000 of the troops had been 
watching the extraordinary enterprise of 
the four friends, the real motive for which 
they never even suspected. On all sides 
were heard cries of “ Vive les Gardes! 
Vive les Mousquetaires!” 

M. de Busigny was one of the first to 
come up, and grasping Athos’ hand, 
warmly congratulated him, and admitted 
that they had undoubtedly won their 
wager. 

The noise caused by these felicitations 
and the shouts of laughter reached the 
Cardinal’s ears, and he, fearing that there 
might be a riot, sent La Houdiniére, the 
Captain of his guards, to find out what it 
was all about. The messenger received 
a vivid description of the affair from 
the enthusiastic soldiers. 

“Well?” asked the Cardinal, when 
La Houdiniére returned. 

“ Monseigneur,” he replied, “ it-appears 
_ that three Musketeers and a Guards- 

man laid a wager with M. de Busigny 
that they would breakfast in the bastion 
of St. Gervais and stay there one hour. 
This they did, and whilst breakfast- 
ing held the position against the enemy 
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for nearly two hours, and killed I don’t 
know how many Rochellais.” 

“Did you hear the names of the 
Musketeers ?” 

“Yes, your Eminence; they are Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis.” 

“They are always in the thick of it,” 
murmured the Cardinal. “And the 
Guardsman?” 

“M. D’Artagnan.” 

“That young fire-eater again! I must 
have these four men in my guards.” 

That same evening the Cardinal dis- 
cussed with M. de Tréville the morning’s 
exploit, which was the talk of the whole 
camp. M.de Tréville, who had heard the 
story from the actors themselves, told his 
Eminence all the details, not forgetting to 
mention the episode of the napkin. 

‘‘T should like to have that napkin sent 
to me,” said Richelieu. “I will have three 
fleur-de-lys embroidered in gold on it, and 
give it to your company as a standard.” 

“ That would hardly be fair to the guards, 
your Eminence,” replied de Tréville. 
“D’Artagnan is not in my company; he 
is with M. des Essarts.” 

“Very well,” said the Cardinal, “he 
must be enrolled in your company at 
once as a Musketeer, for when men have 
fought together so often and so gallantly 
they should be allowed to serve in the 
same corps.” 

The same evening M. de Tréville 
announced this good news to D’Artagnan 
and his three friends, and invited all four 
to breakfast with him the next morning. 

D’Artagnan was delighted, for at last 
his wish was to be gratified, and his friends 
shared his satisfaction. 

“Your plan was most successful, 
Athos,” said D’Artagnan, “especially as 
far as I am concerned, and I think we 
came to a right conclusion on the subject 
of Milady.” 

“Yes, and for the future nobody will 
suspect us of trying to upset the Cardinal’s 
schemes, as we shall ourselves be looked 
upon as Cardinalists.” 

That evening D’Artagnan presented 
himself before M.des Essarts and informed 
him of his promotion. M. des Essarts, who 
did not wish to lose him, tried to persuade 
him to remain where he was. D’Artagnan 
respectfully declined, but asked him as a 
last favour if he would arrange for the 
sale of his diamond ring, as he was in 
want of money. 

At eight o’clock the next morning 
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M. des Essarts’ valet came to D’Artag- 
nan’s quarters and handed him a bag 
containing 7,000 livres. This was the 
price of the Queen’s diamond. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


mis’ name for it. If it was only a 

mily affair, the Cardinal could have 

nothing to do with it. A family affair 

could concern nobody but themselves. 

They could discuss a family affair with- 
out creating any suspicion. 

Athos had suggested the name—family 
affair. Aramis had suggested the mes- 
sengers—their valets. Porthos had sug- 
gested the means—the diamond. 

D’Artagnan, generally the most inven- 
tive, had suggested nothing, but it was 
his diamond, and he had found a pur- 
chaser for it. 

The breakfast at M. de Tréville’s was 
a very festive gathering. 

D’Artagnan had already donned the 
uniform, for as he was about the same 
height as Aramis, and the latter had two 
complete equipments, he handed one over 
to his comrade. D’Artagnan would now 
have been supremely happy, if the vision 
of Milady were not haunting him all the 
while. After breakfast the four friends 
agreed to meet that evening in Athos’ 
quarters and complete their arrange- 
ments. 

D’Artagnan spent the day strolling 
about the camp in his uniform, and in the 
evening they met as arranged. There were 
three questions still to be settled: What 
was to be written to Milady’s brother ? 
What was to be written to the clever person 
at Tours? Which of the valets was to 
carry the letters? They each offered to 
send their own valets. Athos thought 
that Grimaud should go, as he was not 
likely to talk too much. Porthos recom- 
mended Mousqueton, on account of his 
size and strength, which made him a 
match for four ordinary men. Aramis 
thought that Bazin would be useful, as 
he had great tact and a plausible manner ; 
and D’Artagnan recommended Planchet 
as a man whose courage could be 
depended upon in an emergency. It was 
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some time before they could come toa 
decision as to which of them was most 
competent to carry out the undertaking. 

“ Unfortunately, it is difficult to find a 
man who possesses all the qualities re- 
quired,” said Athos, ‘so we may as well 
send Grimaud.” 

“No, send Mousqueton.” 

“Send Bazin.” 

“Send Planchet.” 

“T tell you what it is,” said Aramis; 
“it is not so much a question of discre- 
tion, courage, or strength, as a question 
which is the fondest of money?” 

“What Aramis says is quite true,” — 
said Athos. “We must consider their — 
weak points rather than their strong ones. 
Our abbé is a great philosopher.” 

“‘ Whichever we choose,” said Aramis, 
“we must make sure that they will 
succeed, for if they fail, somebody’s head 
will pay the penalty, and not the mes- 
senger’s only.” 

““Speak lower, Aramis,” said Athos. 
“You are right; not only the mes- 
senger’s, but the masters’ heads also. 
Do you suppose that our valets are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their lives? No!” 

‘“‘As far as Planchet is concerned, I 
could answer for his devotion,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ But you must offer him a handsome 
reward, and then you will be sure of — 
him,” said Aramis. 

“You will not be safe even then,” 
said Athos; “they will promise any- 
thing for money, and at the first real — 
danger they will forget their promises, — 
and if they are captured a confession will — 
in some way be wrung from them. To — 
go to England,” Athos continued ina 
whisper, “one has to get out of France, — 
and the French ports are swarming with — 
the Cardinal’s spies and agents. Besides, © 
one has to procure a passport for em- — 
barkation, and one must know some 
English to reach London safely. It seems — 
to me altogether a very complicated — 
affair.” a 

“ Not at all,” said D’Artagnan, who- 
was determined to carry it through. “I 
think it is quite feasible. Of course 
if we were to write to Lord Winter 
subjects of public importance, such as 
Cardinal’s projects—” 

“ Not so loud,” said Athos. 

“ Intrigues and state secrets,” conti: 
D’Artagnan, lowering his voice; “: 
should very soon be broken on the w: 
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But you must remember, Athos, that we 
are only writing about a family affair ; we 
are only writing to ask him to put it out 
of Milady’s power to do us any injury. 
We will write in this way: ‘ Dear 
Friend,—’” 

“Dear friend,” interrupted Athos, “you 
forget you are writing to an Englishman! 
Capital, D’Artagnan! Bravo! That 
would result in your being quartered 
instead of being broken on the wheel!” 

“Very well, then, I will. begin: 
are. 

“You may say ‘My Lord’ if you 
wish,” said Athos, who liked to do the 
correct thing. 

“My Lord,—Do you remember the 
little field behind the Luxembourg—” 

“The Luxembourg! That will sound 
like an allusion to the Queen Mother. 
That won't do.” 

“Then what do you say to this : ‘My 
Lord, do youremember alittle field where 
your life was spared—’”” 

““My dear D’Artagnan,” cried Athos, 
“you would make_a very bad secretary. 
‘Where your life was spared,’ indeed! A 
man of spirit would not care to be 
reminded of that, and will take it as an 
insult.” 

“The devil take you!” cried D’Artag- 
nan; “this is intolerable. If the letter 
is to be subjected to your criticism, I 
wiil have nothing to do with it.” 

“You are right there,” said Athos. “The 
musket and the sword are your weapons; 
you can handle them to some purpose ; 
but pass the pen to our abbé, it is more 
in his line.” 

“Yes,” said Porthos, “let Aramis 
take the pen, for he can write Latin 


- theses.” 


“ Beitso,” said D’Artagnan. “ Aramis, 
you must compose this note for us; but, 
_ by our holy Father the Pope, be brief, or 
I shall interrupt you in my turn.” 

“JT shall be delighted,” said Aramis 
confidently, “but first I must be fully 
acquainted with the facts. I know that 
this woman is a vile creature; I had 
sufficient proof of that when I heard 
her conversation with the Cardinal.” 

“ Hush! not so loud, said Athos. 

“But,” continued Aramis, “I don’t 
know the details.” 

“Nor I,” said Porthos. 

D’Artagnan and Athos looked at each 
other in silence. Then, at a sign from 
Athos, who had turned rather pale, D’Ar- 
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tagnan said, “ This is what you have got 
to say: 

“¢ My Lorp,—Your sister-in-law is an 
infamous woman, who wanted to bring 
about your death in order to inherit 
your fortune; but she was never really 
married to your brother, as she had 
already been married in France, and 
was— 209 

D’Artagnan hesitated and looked at 
Athos, then continued, “ ‘repudiated by 
her husband because she had _ been 
branded as a criminal.’” 

“What!” cried Porthos, “branded as 
acriminal! Impossible!” 

“It is so,” said Athos, quietly. 

“And she has been married before ?” 
asked Aramis. 

“Yes.” 

“And did her husband discover that 
she had been branded with the fleur-de- 
lys ?” cried Porthos. 

Ves. 

It was Athos who had solemnly said 
yes to these questions. 

“And who has seen this fleur-de-lys?” 
asked Aramis. 

“D’Artagnan has seen it and I have 
seen it,’’ replied Athos. 

“ And does the husband of this fiend still 
live?” asked Aramis. 

“Yes, he is still alive.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Yes, for I am he.” 

There was deep silence for a moment. 

“ D’Artagnan has given us the facts,” 
said Athos, who was the first to speak, 
“and it only remains to write the 
letter.” 

“Tt is rather a difficult matter,” said 
Aramis; “the Chancellor himself would 
be puzzled, though he can draw up a 
procés-verbal very skilfully. Never mind ; 
I will do my best.” 

So Aramis took up the pen, thought for 
a few moments, and wrote about ten lines 
ina neat, almost feminine hand. ‘Then, in 
a low voice, and slowly, as if each word had 
to be weighed, he read the following :— 

“My Lorp,—He who writes these few 
lines once had the honour of crossing 
swords with you in a small enclosure in 
the Rue d’Enfer. As you have several 
times since shown yourself to be his 
friend, he now wishes to requite your 
kindness by giving you information which 
is of vital importance to you. You have 
a near relation who has twice sought 
your destruction. You believe her to be 
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your rightful heir; but this is not the 
case, for she already had a husband in 
France when she contracted a marriage 
with your brother in England. Again, 
your life is in peril, for your relative 
embarked for England last night. Watch 
her with unceasing vigilance, for she is 
engaged in the most dangerous intrigues. 
If you wish for a positive proof of her guilt, 
ou can find it upon her left shoulder.” 

“That will do very well,” said 
Athos; “you ought to be a Secretary 
of State. Lord Winter will now be on 
his guard if he receives this letter; and 
it will not compromise us, even if it 
should fall into the Cardinal’s hands. 
But as the messenger might pretend that 
he had gone to London without really 
going further than Chatellerault, we will 
give him only half the reward before he 
starts, on the understanding that he shall 
have the other half when he returns 
with the reply. 

“You have the diamond, haven't you?” 
said Athos. 

“ Better than that, I have got the money 
for it,” said D’Artagnan, throwing the bag 
on the table. At the sound of the coin 
Aramis looked up, Porthos started, and 
Athos said, ‘“* How much is there in that 
little bag?” 

«Seven thousand livres in louis d’or of 
twelve francs each.” 

“Seven thousand livres!” cried Por- 
thos; “you don’t mean to say that poor 
little diamond was worth seven thousand 
livres!” 

«“©So it seems,” said Athos, ‘for there 
are seven thousand livres on the table; 
and D’Artagnan did not add anything out 
of his own pocket, I’ll wager.” 

“We must not forget the Queen in this 
matter,’ said D’Artagnan ; “ we must try 
and protect her friend Buckingham. That 
is the least we can do.” 

“That is for Aramis to arrange,” 
Athos. 

“Well,” said Aramis, blushing, “ what 
do you wish me to do?” 

“You must write another letter to your 
clever friend at Tours.” 

Aramis again took up his pen, and after 
a little thought, he wrote a letter, and 
began reading it to his friends: “ My 
dear cousin—” 

“Oh, ho!”’ said Athos, “‘so this clever 
person is a relation of yours!” 

“ Yes, cousin german,” replied Aramis, 
coolly. 


said 
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“ Let us hear what comes next.” 
Aramiscontinued: ‘“ My pzar CousIn,— 
His Eminence the Cardinal—whom God 
preserve for the benefit of France and 
the confusion of her enemies—is about 
to put an end to the rebellion of 
La Rochelle. Most likely the English 
fleet will never even come in sight of the 
place; andI am nearly certain that some- 
thing will prevent the Duke of Bucking- 
ham from leaving England. His Emi- 
nence is the most illustrious statesman 
that ever lived. If the sun stood in his 
path, he would extinguish it. Send this 
good news to your sister, my dear cousin. 
I dreamt that that cursed Englishman 
was dead; whether killed by a dagger or 
by poison I cannot remember; but I 
know I dreamt he was dead, and my 
dreams have a way of coming true. I 
shall hope to see you on my return.” 
“Excellent,” said Athos, “you have 
the imagination of a true poet; and 
you speak like the Apocalypse. All that 
has to be done is to address the letter.” ‘ 
“That is easily done,” said Aramis, and — 
folding up the letter, he took his pen and 
wrote, “To Mademoiselle Michon, Seam- 
stress, Tours.” % 
The three friends looked at each other — 
and burst out laughing ; they were neatly 
sold. ; 
“ Now,” said Aramis, “I think Bazin 
had better take this letter, as my ~ 
cousin knows him and has confidence , 
in him. He is well read and has some ~ 
ambition. He knows that Sixtus V. 
became Pope after having been a swine- 
herd, so he thinks it possible he may 
be a Pope himself some day, or at 
least a Cardinal. You can understand 
that a man of such aspirations is not 
likely to let himself be caught; and if he ~ 
were, would rather be martyred than 
speak.” > 
“Very well,” said D’Artagnan, “ you ~ 
may send Bazin to Tours, and I 
will send Planchet to England. Milady 
once ordered him to be beaten and turned 
him out of her house. Now, Planchet — 
has a good memory, and if he thinks he ~ 
can have his revenge on her, he will not 
mind what he suffers. I shall be glad : 
you choose Planchet for the mission 
London, for he has been there alre: 
with me. He knows a little English, z 
can say quite correctly, ‘ London, sir, 
you please,’ and ‘my master, L 
D’Artagnan. That is sufficient 
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enable him to find his way there and 
back.” 

“Very well,” said Athos, “we will 
give Planchet seven hundred livres 
on starting, and seven hundred more 
when he returns; and Bazin three hun- 
dred livres to begin with, and three 
hundred when he returns. That will 
reduce the sum to five thousand livres. 
We will each take one thousand livres for 
our personal expenses, and we will put 
aside a fund of one thousand livres, and 
hand it over to our abbé in view of 
future contingencies. Do you all agree?” 

“My dear Athos,” said Aramis, “ you 
speak like Nestor, who was the wisest of 
the Greeks.” 

“Very well, that is settled. Planchet 
and Bazin shall go. To tell the truth, 
I am rather glad Grimaud is not going. 
He is accustomed to my ways. Besides, 
he is rather shaken by yesterday’s ex- 
periences, and this journey would be too 
much for him.” 

‘So Planchet was sent for and duly 
instructed. D’Artagnan had already in- 
formed him what an important matter it 
was; what a handsome reward he would 
earn ; and at the same time warned him 
to be prepared to face some risk. 

“‘T will carry the letter in the lining of 
my coat, and if I am taken, I will swallow 
it,’ said Planchet. 

“In that case the letter would never be 
delivered,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Then give me a copy this evening, sir, 
and I will know it by heart before to- 
morrow.” 

D’Artagnan looked at his friends as 
much as to say, “What did I tell 
you?” 

“ Now,” he said to Planchet, “you 
have eight days to reach your destination, 
and eight days to return. If you are not 
here by eight in the evening of the six- 
teenth day, you will forfeit the rest of the 
reward.” 

“ Well, your honour,” he said, “in that 
case please let me have a watch.” 

“Take this one,” said Athos, giving 
him his own with his usual careless 
generosity, “and be careful. Remember, 
if you gossip or get drunk, you will 
imperil your master’s head. He trusts 
you and has therefore given you this 
important duty. If by your fault any 
disaster should overtake him, I will find 
you, wherever you are, and cut you in 
pieces.” 
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“ And I,” said Porthos, glaring at him, 
“JT will flay you alive.” 

“Oh, sir!” said Planchet, somewhat 
disconcerted by such threats. 

“And I,” said Aramis, softly, ‘ will 
et you, as a cannibal would, at a slow 

tes ~ 

Planchet began to weep; we cannot 
say whether from terror or whether it was 
because he was about to leave his master. 

D’Artagnan took his hand kindly, and 
said, ‘You see, Planchet, these gentle- 
men only say this out of affection for me; 
they don’t really mean it.” 

“ Ah! sir,’ said Planchet, “I mean to 
succeed. They may cut me to pieces; 
but I shall not speak.” It was decided 
that Planchet should start next morning 
at eight o’clock. That would give him 
time to learn the letter by heart before 
he left. 

In the morning as Planchet was mount- 
ing his horse, D’Artagnan, who had a 
great admiration for the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, took him aside and said, * Look 
here; when you have given the letter to 
Lord Winter, and he has read it, tell him 
this: ‘Keep watch over his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham, for there is a con- 
spiracy to assassinate him,’ but remember, 
Planchet, that this is a matter of such 
grave importance, that I have not even 
told my friends I am confiding this secret 
to you. I would not risk writing this; 
for it would jeopardize our lives to no 
purpose.” 

“Make your mind easy, sir; you shall 
not regret the confidence you place in 
me.” 

Then mounting his horse Planchet 
galloped off in excellent spirits. When 
he had ridden twenty leagues, he followed 
D’Artagnan’s instructions, and leaving his 
own horse, took post horses and set out for 
the coast. 

Bazin started next day for Tours, and 
was granted eight days’ leave to fulfil his 
mission. 

As may be supposed, the four Muske- 
teers spent an anxious time awaiting the 
return of their messengers. 

They employed their leisure in listening 
to the news that couriers brought to the 
camp and in watching the Cardinal’s 
movements. More than once _ they 
trembled when they were summoned 
for some unexpected duty. They 
were obliged to exercise the greatest 
vigilance, for from day to day they 
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never knew what unpleasant surprise 
Milady might have in store for them. 

On the morning of the eighth day 
Bazin, looking as fresh and cheerful as 
ever, entered the tavern of the Parpaillot, 
just as the four friends were sitting down 
to breakfast. He came into the room and 
said, as had been arranged, “ M. Aramis, 
here is your cousin’s reply.” 

The four friends exchanged a smile of 
relief. Half the business had been done, 
though certainly the shortest and simplest 
half. Aramis coloured as he took the 
letter, which was written in a large un- 
formed handwriting. 

“Good heavens!"’ he cried, laughing, 
“this poor Michon will never learn to 
write like M. de Voiture.” 

“ What zay you apout poor Michon?” 
asked the Swiss, who had been conversing 
with the Musketeers when Bazin arrived 
with the letter. 

“Bless your soul! it is nobody of 
importance,” replied Aramis. ‘She isa 
pretty little seamstress whom I used to 
be rather fond of. I asked her to write 
to me sometimes.” 

“ De tevil!”’ said the Swiss, “if the 
laty is as grant as her wriding is pig, you 
zare in lug’s way, gomrade!” Aramis 
read the letter, and handed it to 
Athos. 

Athos glanced at it, and to disarm 
suspicion he read it aloud :— 

“My Cousin,—My sister and I have 
the power of interpreting dreams, and we 
fear dreams of ill omen; but as to your 
dream, I hope it may be truly said— 
dreams go by contraries. Adieu, take 
care of yourself, and let us hear of you 
sometimes.—AGuLat Micuon.” 

“What dreams does she refer to?” 
asked the dragoon, who had come up in 
time to hear the letter. 

““Yez, what was de dream?” said the 
Swiss. 

“It was only a dream I had,” replied 
Aramis, “and which I related to her.” 

“Oah! yez,” said the Swiss, “it iz easy 
to relate a dream, when you have had 
von; put I neffer dream.” 

“You are very lucky,” said Athos, 
rising; “I wish I could say the same.” 

“No! I neffer dream,’ repeated the 
Swiss, delighted that a man like Athos 
should have any reason for envying 
him, “ neffer, neffer!” 

D'Artagnan, also rose, and _ taking 
Athos’ arm went out, leaving Porthos 
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and Aramis to continue the conversation 
with the dragoon and the Swiss. 

Meanwhile Bazin lay down on a heap 
of straw; and, having more imagination 
than the Swiss, he dreamt that Aramis 
was the Pope, and was clapping a Car- 
dinal’s hat on his head. 

But Bazin's return had only partially 
relieved the anxiety of the four Musketeers. 
Days of suspense are always long, and 
D’Artagnan was particularly anxious. 
He forgot how often ships are delayed in 
the Channel, and he exaggerated Milady’s 
influence. He began to think this woman 
was assisted by the powers of darkness. 
Every step he heard made him startand | 
imagine they were coming to arrest him _ 
or that Planchet had been brought backa __ 
prisoner. | 

His fears at last began to affect Aramis 
and Porthos. 

Athos was the only one who seemed to 
preserve his usual composure. ¥ 

On the sixteenth day D’Artagnan and 
his two comrades became so restless they 
could not stay quiet anywhere, but 
wandered up and down the road by which 
Planchet was expected. 

“ Really, this is very childish of you,” 
said Athos. “Suppose we were to be 
imprisoned, we should escape somehow. _ 
Madame Bonacieux escaped; and asto | 
losing our heads, we risk more than that 
every day in the trenches, for a bullet 
may break a leg, and I am sure a surgeon | 
would hurt you much more cutting off 
your leg than an executioner does cutting 
off your head. Be patient; within six 
hours at latest Planchet will be here. 
He said he would, and I believe he will 
keep his word.” 

“ But supposing he does not come?”’ said 
D’Artagnan. 

“Of course, he may have been ~ 
delayed. He may have had a fall from 
his horse; he may have slipped on 
the deck of the vessel; he may have © 
caught a bad cold. Life is a chapter of 
accidents, which the philosopher meets with 
a smile. Let us be philosophers; let us 
sit down and drink; let us look at the 
future through a glass of Chambertin.” __ 

“For my part,” said D’Artagnan, “I _ 
never open a bottle now without wonder- — 
ing if itis a present from Milady.” 

“You are very difficult to please,” said 
Athos; “she is a beautiful woman.” 

“A woman of mark,” said Port 
laughing loudly at his own jest. 
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Athos shuddered, wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and rose from his seat 
with a nervous gesture. 

At last evening came, and the tavern 
swarmed with revellers. 

Athos, who had pocketed his share of 
the money, seldom left the Parpaillot. 
In M. de Busigny he had found a very 
congenial companion. They were play- 
ing cards together when the clock struck 
seven. They heard the patrols pass on 
their way to reinforce the posts. At 
half-past seven the retreat was sounded. 

“We are lost,” whispered D’Artagnan 
to Athos. 

“ Yes, we have lost,” said Athos, coolly, 
taking four pistoles out of his pocket and 
laying them on the table. 

“That is the last post, gentlemen, so 
we will retire to bed.” And Athos left 
the Parpaillot, followed by D’Artagnan. 

Aramis and Porthos walked behind 
them armin arm. Aramis was repeating 
verses to himself, and Porthos pulled at 
his moustaches in desperation. 

Suddenly a shadow appeared before 
them in the darkness, the outline of which 
seemed to be familiar, and a well-known 
voice said, “I have brought your cloak, 
sir, for it is chilly this evening.” 

“ Planchet!” cried D’Artagnan, in a 
tone of delight. 

“ Planchet it is!” cried Aramis and 
Porthos together. 

‘Of course it is Planchet,” said Athos; 
“there is nothing extraordinary in that. 
He said he would be here by eight 
o'clock, and eight is striking now. Bravo, 
Planchet! I see you can keep your 
word. If you should ever leave your 
master, I will take you into my own 
~ service.” 

“T shall never leave M. D’Artagnan,”’ 
said Planchet. As he said this he 
_ slipped a note quietly into D’Artagnan’s 
hand. “ 

_ T have receiveda note,” said D’Artag- 
nan to his friends. 
- “Let us go home and read it,” said 
Athos. 

D’Artagnan was in an agony of sus- 
pense, and would have hastened home 
at full speed, but Athos took his 
-arm and refused to be hurried. At 
length they reached the tent; the 
lamp was lit, and Planchet stood sentry 
at the entrance. D’Artagnan with trem- 
bling hands broke the seal, and opened 
the long-expected letter. It contained 
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only these four words in English: 
“Thank you; be easy.” 

Athos took the letter from D’Artag- 
nan’s hands, walked up to the lamp, set 
fire to the paper, and held it till it was 
burnt to a cinder, Then he called 
Planchet. 

“ Now, my lad,” he said, “you have 
earned your seven hundred livres, but 
that note would not have compromised 
you much.” 

“Well, sir, I did my best to make it 
as short as possible.” 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan, “tell us 
what happened.” 

“It is rather a long story, sir, and it is 
getting late.” 

“ You are right, Planchet,” said Athos; 
“the retreat has sounded, and if we keep 
our light burning we shall attract atten- 
tion.” 

“Very well,” said D’Artagnan, “go 
to bed, Planchet, and have a good 
sleep.” 

“Upon my soul! it will be the first 


good sleep I have had for sixteen 
nights.” 

“And I can say the same,” said 
D’Artagnan. 


“So can I,” said Porthos. 

“ Socan I,” said Aramis. 

“To tell the truth, so can I,” 
Athos. 


said 


CHAPTER XLIX 
FATALITY 


EANWHILE, Milady, mad with 

rage, was pacing up and down 

the deck like a caged lioness, for she 

felt that she had been insulted by 

D’Artagnan and threatened by Athos, 

and that she was leaving France without 

having revenged herself on either of 
them. 

At one time this weighed so much on 
her mind that she actually begged the 
captain to put her ashore again. But the 
captain was in a hurry to get out of a 
dangerous situation between French and 
English cruisers, and wished to reach 
England as soon as possible, so he abso- 
lutely refused to listen to her; but as the 
Cardinal had particularly recommended 
her to his care, he promised, if possible, 
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to land her at one of the ports of Brittany, 
either Lorient or Brest. 

But the sea was rough and the winds 
were contrary, so they could not make 
either port. 

Nine days after they left Charente, 
Milady, pale with disappointment and 
rage, could only see the hazy coast-line 
of Finisterre as they passed it. 

And then she calculated that, even if 
she did land, it would take four or five 
days to get back to the Cardinal’s camp, 
which would mean thirteen days gone 
since she started; and how many im- 
portant events might have taken place in 
London in thirteen days! 

Besides, the Cardinal would be furious 
at her return, and therefore not likely to 
listen to her complaints. 

So she passed Lorient and Brest with- 
out again asking the captain to put her 
ashore, and she arrived at Portsmouth on 
the very day that Planchet was leaving it 
for France. 

The town was in a state of great 
excitement. 

Four large men-of-war, recently built, 
had just been launched. On the jetty, 
blazing with gold lace and glittering 
with diamonds and jewels, his large felt 
hat ornamented with a white feather, 
stood Buckingham, surrounded by a 
staff almost as gorgeous as himself. It 
was one of those beautiful but rare days 
in autumn when England is reminded 
that the sun can shine. 

The orb of day was setting and light- 
ing up the sky and sea with its rays, 
giving to the battlements and old houses 
a last touch of gold and illuminating the 
windows so that they seemed to be in a 
blaze of fire. 

Milady stood on the deck, enjoying the 
balmy sea air and watching the warlike 
preparations which she had come to 
destroy. 

She compared herself with Judith, the 
famous Jewess, who entered the camp of 
the Assyrians, and with one stroke over- 
threw the whole host of men, horses, and 
chariots, causing them to disperse like a 
cloud of smoke. 

The vessel entered the roads, but just 
as they were about to drop anchor, an 
armed cutter approached them and 
lowered a boat, which came alongside the 
merchant vessel. 

In this boat there was an officer, a 
mate, and eight men. Only the officer 
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boarded the vessel, and was received with 
due respect. He spoke a few words to 
the captain and showed him some papers. 
Thereupon the captain ordered all the 
passengers and men to muster on deck. 

While this was being done, the officer 
made inquiries as to the port from which 
the ship had sailed, what route she had 
taken, and where she had touched on the 
way. 

The captain answered all these ques- 
tions, and then the officer inspected 
the passengers and crew. He stopped 
for a moment in front of Milady, looked 
at her closely, but said nothing. Then 
he returned to the captain and said a few 
words. 

From that moment he took command 
of the vessel, which continued her course 
up the harbour, escorted by the cutter, 
which kept alongside, and looked threaten- 
ing with its six guns. 

The small boat followed in the wake 
of the ship. Whilst the officer was 
scrutinizing Milady, she, on her part, was — 
anxiously watching him; but, clever as — 
she was, his impassive demeanour baffled 
her. 

The young officer might be about © 
twenty-five years of age. His complexion 
was pale; his eyes blue and somewhat — 
deep set; his mouth and chin denoted 
that strength of character which some- 
times borders on obstinacy; his forehead — 
receded a little, as is often the case with © 
poets, enthusiasts, and soldiers; his hair — 
was fine, but scanty, and, like his beard, 
was of an auburn shade. ; 

Night was setting in when they entered — 
the harbour. 4; 

The fog increased the gloom and ~ 
formed rings round the lanterns on the ~ 
jetty like those which are seen round the $ 
moon when rain is threatening. 

The air was damp and heavy, aid 
Milady shivered in spite of herself. 

The officer asked for her luggage and " 
ordered it to be put into the boat. As 
soon as this was done, he invited her to: 
descend and offered her his hand. 

Milady looked at him and hesitated. p 

“* May I inquire, sir,” she asked, “ why — 
you are especially attentive to me?” a 

“ You can see, madam, that I am an > 
officer in the English Navy.” 

“Ts it customary for English officers 
always to meet English ladies and es 
them to the shore?” 

“Yes, Milady, it is the custom in war 
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time, not out of politeness, but as a 
precaution. And all foreigners are con- 
ducted to special lodgings, where they 
remain under the eye of the authorities 
until information has been received 
regarding them.” 

These words were spoken with polite- 
ness and perfect calmness. 

Still Milady was not satisfied. 

“But I am not a foreigner,” said she, 
with a perfect English accent. 

“My name is Lady Clarick, and this 
procedure—” 

“Tt is the usual procedure, madam, 
and cannot be evaded.” 

“ Very well, then, I will follow you.” 

And, accepting his hand, she descended 
the ladder and stepped into the boat, 
followed by the officer. 

A cloak was spread in the stern, on 
which Milady was invited to sit, and the 
officer took his seat beside her. 

He then ordered the sailors to row 
ashore. The officer sprang out and 
offered his hand to Milady. 

There was a carriage waiting. 

“Is this carriage for us?” 
Milady. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the officer. 

“Is the lodging far from here then ?” 

“Yes, at the other end of the town.” 

“Very well,’ said Milady, and she 
entered the carriage without saying 
another word. 

The officer saw that her luggage was 
properly secured. Then he entered the 
carriage and sat down beside her. The 
coachman then drove off at a rapid pace 
without further instructions. 

This very unexpected reception gave 
Milady much food for thought, and as the 
young officer did not appear to be inclined 
- to enter into conversation, she leant back 
in the corner of the carriage and gave 
herself up to reflection. 

_ However, when a quarter of an hour 

had passed, she leant forward and looked 
out of the window to see where they were 
taking her. She could not distinguish any 
houses, only trees, which seemed to stand 
up like giant phantoms in the dark- 
ness. 

Milady shuddered. “ We have left the 

town, I see,’ she said. Her companion 
_ made no reply. 

“Unless you tell me where you are 
taking me, I refuse to go any further.” 
Still no reply. 

‘This is too much,” cried Milady, and 


asked 
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putting her head out of the window she 
shouted, “ Help! help!” 

But there was no one to hear her; the 
carriage continued its way, and the officer 
sat like a statue. 

Milady looked at the officer, and her 
eyes flashed in the gloom. The young 
man took no notice of her. Milady tried 
to open the door of the carriage and jump 
out. 

“Take care, madam,” said the young 
man; “you might get killed.” 

Milady sat down again, almost foaming 
with rage. 

The officer leant forward and looked at 
her closely. He was surprised to see how 
passion had distorted her face, which before 
was so beautiful. 

Milady knew that in giving way to 
her temper she only injured her chances, 
so she composed herself, and said in a 
pitiful voice, “In heaven’s name, sir, tell 
me, is the British Government responsible 
for this violence to me, or have I fallen 
into the hands of an enemy ?”’ 

“No violence will be done you, madam, 
as I have already said. It is only a pre- 
caution which we are obliged to take with 
all those who land in England.” 

“Then you don’t know who I am?” 

“No, I have never had the pleasure of 
seeing you before.” 

“And you have no reason to hate 
me?” 

“ None whatever.” 

The young man spoke so calmly, and 
his voice was so gentle, that Milady re- 
gained her composure. 

At last, after travelling for about an 
hour, the carriage stopped before an iron 
gate, which formed the entrance to an 
avenue leading to a massive building which 
stood upon the cliff in solitary grandeur. 
Then the wheels rolled over fine sand, and 
Milady heard the roaring of the sea as it 
dashed against the precipitous rocks below. 

The carriage passed under two arched 
gateways and stopped in a large dark 
courtyard. 

The door was immediately opened, the 
young officer sprang out, and helped 
Milady to alight. 

“Then I am a prisoner still,” said she, 
smiling graciously at him; “but I am 
sure it cannot be for long. My own con- 
science and your courtesy convince me of 
that.” 

The officer made no reply to this con- 
ciliatory speech, but drew from his pocket 
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a small silver whistle, such as boatswains 
use, and blew it three times. 

Thereupon several grooms came out 
into the courtyard, unharnessed the 
smoking horses, and put the carriage into 
the coach-house. 

The officer conducted Milady into the 
house with the same cool politeness. 
She smilingly took his arm, and they 
passed under a low arched door, which 
led through a vaulted passage to a wind- 
ing stone staircase. This they ascended 
and stopped in front of a heavy oak 


door, which the officer unlocked. ‘The! 


door swung back and disclosed the 
room which Milady was to occupy. 
With a rapid glance she took in all the 
details. One could not tell from the 
furniture that the room was a prison, but 
the bars to the windows and the heavy 
bolts on the door decided the question. 
For a moment Milady’s presence of mind 
forsook her. She sank into a chair, and 
sat with nerveless arms and bent head, 
expecting every moment to see her in- 
quisitors enter. But no one came except 
two marines, who brought in her trunks, 
put them in a corner of the room, and 
silently withdrew. 

The officer superintended these opera- 
tions with the same deliberation, giving 
his orders almost without a word. 

At last Milady broke the silence. 

“In heaven’s name,” said she, “tell 
me, what does all this mean? Put me 
out of suspense. I can meet any visible 
danger or misfortune, but this I cannot 
bear. Where am I? and why am 
I here? Why these bars and bolts? 
If I am a prisoner, what is my 
crime?” 

** Madam,” replied the young officer, 
“J received orders to go and meet you on 
your arrival, and to escort you to this 
place. I have carried out those orders 
strictly, but I hope also courteously. My 
duty is done for the present at least; the 
rest concerns another person.” 

“ And who is this other person?” 

Just then a jingling of spurs was heard 
upon the stairs and voices in conversa- 
tion, then a footstep, and the door was 
opened. 

“This is the person, madam,” said the 
young man, drawing himself up and 
saluting, as if to a superior officer. 

The man who stood in the doorway 
wore no hat, his sword hung by his side, 
and in his hand he carried a handker- 
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chief. Milady thought she recognized 
the figure. : 

She put one hand on the arm of the 
chair and leant forward as if to make 
sure. 

The stranger came slowly into the 
room; and as he entered the light fell 
upon him. 

Milady started back involuntarily. 

“What! my brother, is it you?” cried 
she. 

“Yes, fair lady,” replied Lord Winter, 
bowing and smiling ironically, “it is your 
brother.” 

“ Then this house ?” 

“ Ts mine.” 

« And this room?” 

“Ts yours.” 

“Then I am your prisoner?” 

“You might almost say so.” 

“ But this is a terrible outrage!” 

“Sit down, and do not let us have any 
high words. Let us talk quietly, as a 
brother and sister should.” 

Then seeing that the young officer 
was waiting for orders, he said, “That 
is all I want, thank you, Felton, You 
can leave us now.” 


CHAPTER L 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN BROTHER AND 
SISTER 4 


ORD WINTER shut the door, 

closed the shutter, and drew a chair 

up to his sister’s couch. Whilst he was 

thus employed Milady rapidly gauged the 
situation in which she found herself. 

Her brother-in-law, she knew, was an 
honourable man, a good sportsman, and 
an enterprising lady’s man; but he was 
anything but an adept in matters of 
intrigue. fe 

How did he know of her arrival, — 
and why had he seized and imprisoned 
her? Athos had given her to under- 
stand that her conversation with the — 
Cardinal had been overheard by some- 
body; but she could not understand how 
advantage could have been so promptly 
taken of that information. She began 
fear that her previous operations 
England had been discovered. Bu 
ham had perhaps guessed it was shi 
had cut off the two diamonds, and t 
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might be part of his revenge; but then 
Buckingham would never persecute a 
woman, if he thought that she was only 
actuated by jealousy. 

At any rate, she was glad that she had 
fallen into the hands of her brother-in- 
law, whom she felt she could manage, 
rather than into the hands of a more 
cunning and unscrupulous enemy. 

“Yes, let us have a talk, brother,” said 
she, with a simulated air of cheerfulness, 
for she was determined to find out what 
his real intentions were, as it would help 
her to formulate her future plans. 

“So you have come back to England 
after all,” said Lord Winter, “in spite of 
the resolution you made in Paris that 
you would never set foot on English soil 
again. Why have you changed your 
mind ?” Es 

Milady answered this question by asking 
another. 

“TI want to know first how you dis- 
covered that I was coming, and even 
knew when and at what port I should 
arrive?” 

Lord Winter adopted the same tactics 
as his sister-in-law, and replied with 
another question. 

“You must tell me first why you came 
to England?” 

“TI came to see you,” said Milady, not 
knowing that the statement was a cor- 
roboration of the facts stated in D’Artag- 
nan’s letter, and only wishing to con- 
ciliate her brother-in-law. 

«“ Ah! to see me,” said his lordship 
suspiciously. 

«Why not? Does that surprise you?” 

“So that was your only object in 
coming to England, to see me?” 

* Certainly.” 

“So it was for my sake alone that you 
crossed the Channel?” 

“For yours alone.” 

“I did not know you were so much 
attached tome?” 

«“ Am I not your nearest relative?” said 
Milady, with affected naiveté. 

“And you are also my sole heir, are 
you not?” said Lord Winter, looking at 
her earnestly. 

Although her self-control was usually 
perfect, Milady could not help starting, 
and as Lord Winter had put his hand on 
her arm at the time, this movement did 
not escape his notice. 

This remark of his made her feel con- 
vinced that some one had betrayed her. 
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First she thought Kitty might have told his 
lordship what her feelings were towards 
him, for she had more than once spoken 
indiscreetly before her maid. Then she 
remembered how she had allowed D’Ar- 
tagnan to see how vexed she was because 
he had not killed Lord Winter in their 
duel. 

““T do not understand you, my Lord,” 
said she, wishing to gain time, and also 
wishing to hear what more he had to say. 
“Ts there any hidden meaning in your 
words?” 

“Certainly not,’ said Lord Winter, 
with apparent good humour. You wish 
to see me, so you come to England. 
I learn your intentions, or rather I 
suspect your intentions, and to save 
you the annoyance of arriving alone at 
night and the resulting fatigues, I send 
one of my officers to meet you. I put 
my carriage at your disposal and conduct 
you to this fortified house, of which I am 
governor and which I visit every day. I 
have prepared this apartment for you, 
where we can meet and enjoy a little 
conversation. Surely there is nothing 
surprising in this ?”’ 

“No; what surprises me is that you 
knew I was coming.” 

“‘ Nothing is more easily explained, my 
dear sister. Did you not notice that the 
captain, when entering the port, sent a 
small boat ahead with the log-book and 
the register of his crew. I amcommander 
of the port, so the book came to me, and 
Isaw your nameinit. Ofcourse I under- 
stood at once that you had braved the 
perils of the sea for my sake, so I sent 
the cutter to meet you. The rest you 
know.” 

Milady knew perfectly well that Lord 
Winter was not telling her the truth, and 
this made her more uneasy than ever. 

“ Was that the Duke of Buckingham I 
saw on the jetty, when I arrived?” said 
she. 

“Yes, it was the Duke. I can under- 
stand how interested you must have 
been to see him. You come from a 
country where he is wéll known and much 
discussed. His preparations for the in- 
vasion are, I know, engaging the attention 
of your friend the Cardinal.” 

“My friend the Cardinal?” cried 
Milady, much surprised that Lord Winter 
should be so well-informed on this subject 
also. 


“ He is your friend, is he not? I beg 
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your pardon, I thought he was; but we 
can discuss him later. To return to the 
original question. You have come here 
to see me, you say?” 

“Yest= 

“Well, you shall be cared for here; 
and we shall be able to meet every 
day.” 

“ But am I to live here altogether?” 
asked Milady, somewhat alarmed. 

“Tf there is anything you want, I will 
see that it is provided.” 

“‘T have no maid to attend on me, and 
no servants.” 

“You shall have all you require, 
madam. Tell me how your first hus- 
band provided for you, and though I 
am only your brother-in-law, I will try 
and make the same arrangements for your 
comfort.” 

“My first husband?” cried Milady, 
looking at Lord Winter with frightened 
eyes. 

- Yes, your French husband. I do not 
mean my brother. By the way, if you 
have forgotten, I can write to him, as he 
is still alive, and ask him for information 
on the subject.” 

Milady turned deadly pale, and clutched 
the arm of her chair convulsively. 

“You must be jesting,” she said, ina 
hollow voice. 

“Do I look as if I were?” said Lord 
Winter, rising. 

“Then you are insulting me,” said she, 
raising herself up in her chair. 

“Insult you! I!” said Lord Winter, 
disdainfully. ‘Truly, madam, do you 
think that possible ?”’ 

“ You are either drunk or mad,” said 
Milady. ‘Leave my room and send a 
woman to me.” 

“Women are often indiscreet. You had 
better let me wait upon you. Then our 
secrets would be kept in the family.” 

“‘ Insolent creature !”’ cried Milady, and, 
with these words she sprang at Lord 
Winter, who stood with his arms crossed, 
but with his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

“Oh! I know you are accustomed to 
assassinate people; but I warn you that I 
shall defend myself.” 

“T am sure of that,” said Milady. 
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And Lord Winter pointed to Milady’s 
shoulder, and almost touched it with his 
finger. 

Milady uttered a stifled cry, and cowered 
in the corner of the room like a tigress 
brought to bay. 

‘Growl as much as you like,” said Lord 
Winter, “but do not bite; for you will 
get the worst of it, if you do. Thereisno 
knight errant who will challenge me in 
order to release you. But there are judges, 
who will know how to deal with a woman 
who was shameless enough to marry my 
brother though her husband was still 
alive. They will see that the executioner 
brands your right shoulder to match your 
left.” 

The expression on Milady’s face was 
so fiendish that Lord Winter felt a cold 
shiver run through his frame; but he 
continued with increasing fury, “ Yes! 
I understand you; after having inherited 
my brother’s money, you expect to get 
mine. But I may tell you that if you kill 
me or cause my death, I have taken care 
not a penny of my money shall pass 
into your hands. Are you not rich enough 
already? You possess nearly a million 
livres. I suppose it is your fiendish de- 
light in crime that urges you on in your 
mad career. I can assure you it is only 
out of respect for my brother’s memory” 
that I do not send you to languish in a 
state prison, or cut short your career at 
Tyburn. I shall say nothing, but you 
must resign yourself to the present con- 
ditions. In about a fortnight I leave for 
La Rochelle with the army; but on the 
evening of my departure you will be put 
on board a vessel, and I will see you set — 
sail for one of our southern colonies. 
Never fear; I will take care tosendacom- — 
panion with you, who will shoot you 
without a moment’s hesitation, if you at- 
tempt to escape.” 

Milady listened with feverish and dilated 
eyes. ; 
va Meanwhile you will stay in this 
house. The walls are thick, the doors 
are strong, and the bars are of iron. My 
men, who keep guard here, are devoted to ~ 
me, and watch all approaches. Even if 
you reached the courtyard, there are three 


“T quite believe you are cowardly 
enough to strike a defenceless woman.” 
“Perhaps I am. I certainly have a 
ood excuse. And it would not be the 
rst time, I imagine, that a man has 
been justified in laying his hand on you.” 


iron gates to be passed. My orders are © 
strict; any attempt to escape and they — 
will fire on you. If youshould thus meet — 
your death, it will be only what you 
deserve. Ah! I see you are recovering © 
your self-possession; and no doubt ve 
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inventive genius is already devising some 
plan of escape. Well! you may try.” 

Milady clenched her fists, but said 
nothing. 

Lord Winter continued, “ You have 
seen the officer who takes command in my 
absence. He knows his duty. No doubt 
you tried to make him speak during your 
journey here; but I am sure you did not 
gain much information from him. You 
have tried your powers on many men; 
and, unfortunately, been generally suc- 
cessful. But if you succeed with this 
man I shall think you are the devil 
himself.” 

He went to the door and opened it 
quickly. 

“ Tell Mr. Felton to come here,” said 
he, addressing the sentry. 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
and then a slow step was heard approach- 
ing the door. A figure appeared in the 
gloom of the corridor. It was the young 
lieutenant with whom we are already ac- 
quainted who stood on the threshold 
awaiting orders. 

“Come in, John,” said Lord Winter, 
“come in and shut the door.” 

Felton entered. 

“ Now,” said Lord Winter, “look at 
this woman. She is young and beautiful, 
but with all that, she has committed 
crimes enough to fill a volume of our 
criminal archives. She has a sweet 
voice and an engaging manner, and I 
have no doubt that she will do her best 
to fascinate you. She may, on the other 
hand, try to kill you, if it suits her 
purpose. You will not forget, Felton, 
that I rescued you from poverty, raised 
you to your present rank, and once saved 
your life. This woman has come to 
England for the sole purpose of com- 
passing my destruction. I now have her 
in my power. John Felton, my safety is 
in your hands. Guard me, and at the 
same time guard yourself, and do not let 
this woman escape the just punishment 
which awaits her.” 

* My Lord,” said Felton, “I swear that 
I will do as you desire.”’ 

Milady listened to this speech with an 
air of innocent resignation. Even Lord 
Winter could not recognise in her the 
tigress of a few minutes before. 

«She is never to leave this chamber, 
John. She is never to correspond with 
anybody. She may speak to you, but to 
no one else.” 
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“TJ quite understand, my Lord; I have 
sworn to obey you.” 

“And now, madam,” continued Lord 
Winter, “ you had better make your peace 
with God, for by man you stand con- 
demned.” 

Milady bowed her head, as if quite 
crushed by these words. 

Lord Winter left the room and 
beckoned to Felton, who followed him 
and closed the door. 

A moment after the only sound to 
be heard was the heavy tread of the 
sentry, who paced the corridor armed 
with a musket and carrying an axe 
in his belt. Milady did not move 
for a few minutes, in case they were 
watching her through the door. Then 
she slowly raised her head, ran to the 
door and listened, and looked out between 
the bars of the window. 

After that she returned to her chair 
and, resting her head on her hands, 
remained for some time in deep thought. 


CHARGE he ick 
GRAND ROUNDS! 


EANWHILE the Cardinal was 
anxiously awaiting news from 
England, and the scraps of information 
which did arrive were far from satis- 
factory. 

Though La Rochelle was now com- 
pletely invested, and success was ulti- 
mately assured owing to the precautions 
that had been taken, and especially owing 
to the famous dyke, which prevented the 
entry of vessels into the harbour, still 
the Rochellais might hold out for a long 
time yet. 

This would be extremely inconvenient 
to the Cardinal, for relations had already 
become strained between M. Bassompierre 
and the Duke of Angouléme. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had begun 
the siege, now relegated the task of 
finishing it to the Cardinal. The inhabi- 
tants of the city had commenced to 
mutiny, and clamoured for surrender ; 
but the mayor had the ringleaders hanged, 
and so suppressed the rising for a time. 
Sometimes the besiegers caught the mes- 
sengers which the Rochellais sent to 
Buckingham, or the spies which Bucking- 
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ham sent to the Rochellais. In either 
case there was short shrift for the 
prisoner. The Cardinal always _pro- 
nounced the same sentence: ‘“ Hang 
him!” The King was invited to witness 
the execution, which he generally attended, 
for it amused him and helped him to bear 
the tedium of the siege. But he was 
getting very tired of it, and every day 
talked of returning to Paris. However, 
time went on, and still the Rochellais did 
not surrender. The last spy whom the 
Royalists caught was the bearer of a 
letter. 

This letter was addressed to Bucking- 
ham, and informed him that the town 
was in the last extremity. But, instead 
of saying, “If help does not arrive within 
a fortnight, we must surrender,” it ran 
as follows:—“If help does not arrive 
within a fortnight, we shall all die of 
starvation.” 

So the Rochellais had no hope but in 
Buckingham; Buckingham was _ their 
Messiah. If only they could be con- 
vinced that it was vain to count upon 
him, their courage would be extinguished 
with their hopes. 

So the Cardinal awaited impatiently the 
news from England, the news that would 
make it certain that Buckingham could 
not come. The question had often been 
raised in council of war as to whether or 
not they should try to take the city by 
storm, but this course had never met with 
general approval. To begin with, La 
Rochelle seemed to be impregnable to 
direct assault, and the Cardinal, who was 
a far-seeing statesman, well knew that 
any act which would bring the two parties 
into actual collision, and thus cause 
Frenchmen to shed the blood of French- 
men, would cast a stain on his statesman- 
ship. The slaughter of thousands of 
Huguenots in 1628 would too closely 
resemble the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew in 1572. So there was no way out 
of the difficulty but to starve them into 
surrender, especially as the military 
authorities were unanimous in pronouncing 
the town to be impregnable to assault. 
The Cardinal could not shake off a sense 
of mistrust as regards the woman who 
had undertaken his mission. Could she 
have betrayed him? or was she dead? 

He knew her well enough to be con- 
vinced that, whether acting as friend or 
foe, nothing but insurmountable difficulties 
would deter her from her purpose, what- 
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ever the task might be that she had taken 
in hand. But what difficulties she was 
likely to meet with he could not tell. 
Still, he thought that he could depend upon 
her, because he alone was able to protect 
her from the consequences of her crimes. 
He resolved therefore to carry on the 
siege, without looking to any external 
accidents to assist him. 

So he persisted in the construction of 
the famous dyke, which was to complete 
the blockade of La Rochelle. 

Meanwhile, when he looked upon the 
unhappy city which was the scene of so 
much misery, and yet of so much heroic 
virtue, he thought of the maxim quoted 
by Louis XI., “ Divide et impera,” and 
saw how it might be made to apply to the 
present situation. 

Henri IV., when besieging Paris, 
ordered bread and other food to be 
thrown over the walls to the starving 
inhabitants, but Richelieu had letters 
thrown over which represented to the 
rebels the cruel and unjust conduct of 
their leaders. 

These leaders had abundance of corn, 
but did not share it with them. Their 
principle was that it did not matter how 
many women, children, and aged men 
died, so long as the fighting men were 
kept in health. ; 

This was the principle which had been 
generally recognised, but these letters — 
caused considerable dissension on the 
subject, for they reminded the people 
that these women, children, and aged 
men. were their wives, their sons, and 
their fathers, and that it would be more 
in accordance with justice that all should 
suffer equally. 

These secret letters had the desired 
effect, in so far as a large number” 
of the rebels were induced to open 
secret negotiations with the Royalists. 
But just as the Cardinal saw that his 
plans seemed likely to succeed, and was 
congratulating himself accordingly, one of © 
the rebels, who had passed through the 
Royalist lines, in spite of the vigilance of 
the Generals, entered La Rochelle and re- | 
ported that he had seen a magnificent fleet 
in the Channel, which would be sailing 
within eight or ten days. 

More than that, Buckingham actualige 
sent a letter to the Mayor of La Rochell 
informing him that the triple lea 
against France was on the point of b 
declared, and that the kingdom would 
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invaded by Spanish, English, and Austrian 
armies. 

This letter was read publicly in all 
the squares, and copies of it placarded 
at the corners of the streets, so that 
even those who had secretly opened 
negotiations with the enemy resolved 
to wait for the help which seemed so near. 

This unexpected news perplexed the 
Cardinal, and increased his anxiety as to 
what was happening on the other side of 
the Channel. 

Meanwhile the troops led an almost 
luxurious life, for provisions and money 
were abundant. For diversion they had 
the excitement of catching spies and 
hanging them. They made expeditions 
on the dyke or on the sea, and they had 
all kinds of entertainments among them- 
selves. For them the days passed quickly 
enough, while for the Rochellais, who 
were a prey to famine and suspense, and 
to the Cardinal with his anxieties and 
responsibilities, they dragged terribly. 
The Cardinal, who generally went about 
on horseback, would often ride out and 
inspect the works on the dyke, which 
progressed very slowly, in spite of the 
fact that skilful engineers from all parts 
of France were engaged in its con- 
struction. 

On these occasions, if he saw one 
of de Tréville’s Musketeers he would 
ride up and look at him closely, hoping 
no doubt that he might prove to be one of 
our four friends. 

One day, Richelieu, who was worn out 

with anxiety and in despair at not re- 
ene any news from England, rode 
along by the seashore, accompanied only 
_ by Cahusac and La Houdiniére. 
- He climbed a little hill which over- 
looked the sea, and when he got to the 
top, saw a group of men reclining on the 
sands behind a bank. 

There were seven altogether. Four of 
them were our Musketeers, one of whom 
was reading a letter aloud. It was 
evidently something of interest, as they 
had left their cards and dice to listen 
to it. 

The other three men, who were en- 
gaged in opening a flagon of Collioure 
wine, were the valets. 

The Cardinal was, as we have already 
said, feeling very depressed, and nothing 
irritated him more when he was in that 
condition than to see other people enjoy- 
ing themselves. 
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He beckoned to La Houdiniére and 
Cahusac to remain where they were, and 
dismounting from his horse he approached 
the unsuspecting party, hoping that the 
soft sand would deaden the sound of his 
footsteps, and the bank conceal his 
approach, for he wanted to hear some of 
the conversation which seemed to be so 
interesting. 

When he was within ten paces of 
them, he recognised D’Artagnan’s voice, 
and had therefore no doubt that the 
other three were Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis. 

This discovery only increased his desire 
to hear what it was they were talking 
about; and with a stealthy step he crept 
under the bank; but he had only heard a 
few words when some one called out, 
“ Officer!”’ sharply, which attracted the 
attention of the Musketeers. 

It was Grimaud who had spoken. 

‘What are you making that noise for, 
you rascal?” said Athos, looking angrily 
at him. 

Grimaud said nothing, but pointed in 
the direction of the bank. 

The Musketeers jumped up, and 
immediately recognising the Cardinal, 
stood still and respectfully saluted. 

The Cardinal seemed to be much 
annoyed. 

“Is it customary for Musketeers to 
post sentries to guard them?” he said, 
“as if they were officers of high rank?” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Athos, who never 
lost his presence of mind in an emergency, 
“the Musketeers when they are not on 
duty are permitted to drink and play 
cards, and they are superior officers as 
far as their valets are concerned.’ 

“ Valets, indeed!” muttered the Car- 
dinal ; “your valets seem generally to be 
doing sentry duty.” 

“If we had not taken this precaution, 
we might have allowed your Eminence 
to. pass without a salute. But we are 
glad of this opportunity of thanking you 
for your favour. M. D’Artagnan, who is 
present, is especially anxious to express 
his thanks to you for promoting him into 
our company.” 

D’Artagnan then came forward and 
stammered out a few words of gratitude. 

But nothing seemed to appease the 
Cardinal’s ill-humour. 

“I must tell you, gentlemen,” he said, 
“that I do not like simple soldiers giving 
themselves aristocratic airs, because they 
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happen to belong to a privileged corps. 
Discipline should be the same for them 
as for others.” 

When the Cardinal had finished speak- 
ing, Athos bowed and replied,— 

“T hope we have committed no breach 
of discipline, your Eminence. We are 
not on duty, and therefore believe that 
we are at liberty to spend our time as 
we please. If your Eminence has any 
orders to give us, we are quite ready to 
carry them out. Your Eminence may 
perceive that we have not come out 
unarmed.” 

And Athos pointed to the four muskets, 
which were piled up near a drum, on which 
lay cards and dice. 

“We should certainly have come for- 
ward to act as escort if we had realised 
who it was,” he continued. 

The Cardinal bit his lip. “I tell you 
what it is,’ he said, “you look like 
four conspirators with your sentries and 
your arms.” 

“In one sense you are right, Mon- 
seigneur,” replied Athos, “for we conspire 
against the Rochellais, as your Eminence 
knows.” 

“We might find out many secrets, my 
fine conspirators, if we could only read 
your thoughts as easily as you were reading 
that letter, which you put away when you 
saw me coming.” 

Athos’ face flushed; he made a step 
towards the Cardinal. 

“One really would suppose that your 
Eminence suspected us,” he said, “ and 
that we were undergoing cross-examina- 
tion. If this is the case, will your 
Eminence tell us what we are accused 
Old. 

“You are not the first I have ques- 
tioned,” replied the Cardinal. “Others 
have been questioned and have replied.” 

“If your Eminence wishes to question 
us, we are ready to reply.” 

“ Well, what was that letter which you 
were reading, M. Aramis?”’ 

“Tt is a letter from a woman, Mon- 
seigneur.”” 

“Ah!” said the Cardinal, “ with letters 
of that kind we must use discretion; but 
as Iam a priest, you may show it to me.” 

“‘Monseigneur,” said Athos, with deadly 
calm, knowing that he risked losing his 
head by replying as he did, “the letter is 
from a woman, but the signature is not 
that of Marion de Lorme or Madame 
d’Aiguillon.” 
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The Cardinal turned very pale and his 
eyes flashed angrily. He wheeled round, 
as if he were going to give some order to 
Cahusac or La Houdiniére. 

Seeing this, Athos walked towards 
the spot where the muskets were piled, 
and his three friends did the same. 
The Cardinal had only two attendants, 
and the Musketeers and their valets 
numbered seven. He saw that any 
violent action on his part would be 
inopportune, so repressing his anger, 
he said, half smiling, “ Well, you are 
brave young men; I cannot blame you 
for posting sentries to guard yourselves, 
as you guard others, when necessary. I 
have not forgotten how well you served me 
as escort one night on the road to the Red 
Dovecote. If 1 feared any danger now, 
I would ask you to act as my escort once 
more; but there is no danger, so stay 
where you are, finish your game, and 
enjoy your wine. Adieu.” And remount- 
ing his horse, which Cahusac brought, he 
waved his hand, and rode away. 

The four young men stood motionless 
and watched him, without saying a word, 
till he was out of sight. 

Then they looked at each other in 
consternation. For though the Cardinal 
had parted from them in an apparently 
friendly manner, they felt instinctively 
that he was deeply offended with them. 
Athos was the only one who still smiled 
contemptuously. 

“ Grimaud did not keep proper guard,” 
cried Porthos, who wanted to find fault 
with somebody. Grimaud was going to 
make some excuse for himself, but 
Athos raised his finger, and so he said 
nothing. 

“Would you have given up the letter, 
Aramis, if the Cardinal had insisted?” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes, if he had insisted, I should have 
given him the letter with one hand, and 
with the other I should have run my 
sword through his body.” 

“T thought so,” said Ada “and there- 
fore I interfered. The Cardinal has no 
right to talk as he did to men like us; 
one would suppose he was only accus- 
tomed to dealing with women and chil- 
dren.” At 

“My dear Athos,” said Aramis, 
“although I admire your audacity, I 
must say I think that we were in the 
wrong.’ +4 


“In the wrong!” cried Athos, “ a 
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To whom belongs the air we breathe? 
Whose is the sea on which we gaze? 
Whose is the sand on which we sit? 
Whose is the letter that your mistress 
wrote you? Do they all belong to the 
Cardinal? Upon my word, he seems to 
imagine the whole world is his. There 
you all stood stammering and terrified, as 
if the doors of the Bastille were closing 
on you, or as if you were in sight of the 
gallows-tree. To receive letters from your 
mistress, is that conspiracy? _ If the Car- 
dinal has imprisoned a woman whom you 
love, and you wish to obtain her release, 
that is a game between you and the Car- 
dinal. Why should you show your hand 
to your antagonist? Let him play his 
game; we will play ours.” 

“I see what you mean,” said D’Artag- 
nan. “Let us forget this unpleasant 
interruption, and ask Aramis to read the 
rest of the letter to us.” 

Aramis took the letter from his pocket, 
the three friends sat down near him, 
and the valets remained beside the wine 
jar. 

“You only read us a line or two,” 
said D’Artagnan, “so you had better 
begin again.” 

“Very well,” said Aramis, and he read 
as follows:— 

“ My Dear Cousin,—I am thinking of 
going to Stenay. My sister has placed our 
little maid in the Carmelite convent there. 
The poor child is quite resigned, for she 
knows that anywhere else her soul would 
bein danger. But when family affairs are 
settled, as we hope they soon will be, she 
will, I think, return to those she loves, 
especially as she knows they are anxious 
to see her again. But she is not un- 


~ happy, and her only wish is to receive a 


letter from her betrothed. I know it is 
difficult to pass letters through convent 
_ gratings, but I think I can manage it, 
for you know, my dear cousin, | am 
skilled in such matters. My sister thanks 
you for your kind messages. She has 
had a very anxious time, but her mind is 
now more atease. Farewell, dear cousin, 
let us hear from you as often as possible. 
Yours affectionately,—Mariz Micuon.” 
“ Thank you, Aramis,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“so my beloved Constance is safe in a 
convent at Stenay. Where is Stenay?”’ 
“Tn Lorraine, a few leagues from the 
frontier of Alsace. When the siege is 
over, we will go for a tour in that direction.” 
“ We shall not have long to wait, I 
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hope,” said Porthos ; “ for only this morn- 
ing a spy was caught, who said that the 
Rochellais were reduced to eating shoe- 
leather.” 

“Poor wretches,” said Athos, empty- 
ing a glass of Bordeaux, “poor wretches! 
After all, the Catholic religion is the 
best and pleasantest if they only knew 
it. All the same,” he continued, smack- 
ing his lips, “they are brave fellows. 
What the deuce are you doing, Aramis ? 
You are not going to put that letter in 
your pocket, I hope.” 

“ Athos is right ; it ought to be burnt,” 
said D’Artagnan. ‘But even then the 
Cardinal may have some means of de- 
ciphering the ashes.” 

“Very likely,” said Athos. 

“Then what is to be done with the 
letter?” asked Porthos. 

‘“‘Grimaud, come here,” said Athos. 
Grimaud came forward. ‘‘ Now, Grimaud,” 
continued Athos, “as a punishment for 
speaking without permission, you must 
eat this letter. Then as a reward for 
this service, you shall have this glass 
of wine. Here is the letter ; chew it well.” 
Grimaud smiled, and fixing his eyes upon 
the glass of wine which Athos was pour- 
ing out, he munched up the paper and 
swallowed it. 

“Well done, Grimaud; now you can 
drink your wine.” 

Grimaud swallowed the wine with 
evident satisfaction. 

“And now,” said Athos, “unless the 
happy idea of cutting open Grimaud 
strikes the Cardinal, I think we may con- 
sider the letter has been safely disposed 
(3) ge 

Meanwhile his Eminence, as he rode 
slowly home, murmured to himself, “I 
must have those four men in my guards.” 


CHAPTER LII 
FIRST DAY OF CAPTIVITY 


E will now return to Milady, whom 

we have lost sight of for a short 

time whilst considering events in France. 
We find her still plunged in the depths 
of despair, in a hell of doubt where she has 
well nigh abandoned hope, for it is the first 
time she has ever lost confidence in herself. 
This is the second time that her luck has 
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failed her; and again it is the same fatal 
genius who has vanquished her; and 
D’Artagnan is that fatal genius. Hehad 
betrayed her love, humbled her pride, 
thwarted her ambition, and now he had 
deprived her of liberty, andeven threatened 
her life. 

It was D’Artagnan who had baulked 
the Cardinal in his scheme for Bucking- 
ham’s destruction. It was D’Artagnan 
who had passed himself off as the Count 
de Wardes, and had thus deceived and 
outraged her. It was D’Artagnan who 
had discovered her terrible secret, which 
she had sworn that no one should learn 
and live. And, lastly, when she had ob- 
tained from the Cardinal a carte blanche 
which would have made vengeance easy, 
the precious document was taken from 
her by force. And no doubt it was D’Ar- 
tagnan who had brought about her arrest, 
and, through his machinations, she would 
probably be sent to some Botany Bay or 
some convict settlement in the Indian 
Ocean. 

D’Artagnan was apparently the moving 
spirit in all this. He alone could have 
divulged to Lord Winter these terrible 
secrets, which he had discovered one 
after another. He was acquainted with 
her brother-in-law; he must have written 
and told him. 

How fierce was the hatred she felt 
for him; but still she sat motionless, 
and only her flashing eyes and rapid 
breathing betrayed the storm of passion 
that raged within her. The-sound of the 
surging waves seemed to harmonize with 
her feelings, as they roared and broke 
in a sort of hopeless fury against the 
rocks upon which stood this gloomy and 
isolated prison. 

Many and terrible were the schemes 
of vengeance which she planned against 
Madame Bonacieux, against Buckingham, 
and, above all, against D’Artagnan, 
schemes that were lost in the uncertainty 
of the future, for to carry out these 
schemes of vengeance, she must her- 
self be free; and to be free she must 
penetrate walls, cut through bars, or dig 
through floors,—labours which strength 
and patience might accomplish in time, 
but which she, in her feverish impatience, 
could never hope to achieve. Besides, 
to do these things, months, and perhaps 
years, were necessary; and she had but 
ten or twelve days before her, as her 
brother had told her. In the first moments 
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of her captivity, her convulsions of rage 
were terrible; but by degrees her mad 
passion exhausted itself, her nervous 
tremblings ceased, and she recovered 
her outward calm. 

“How could I allow myself to give 
way like that?” she thought, gazing 
into a mirror which reflected her flash- 
ing eyes. ‘Passion is but a proof of 
weakness. My conflict is with men, and 
to them I am but a woman; in order to 
conquer them I must use a woman’s 
weapons.” So she sat down before a 
mirror and studied all the expressions of 
which her face was capable. 
arranged her hair in such a way as would 
most enhance the beauty of her features. 

At last she murmured with an air of 
satisfaction. ‘ All is not lost yet, for I 
am still beautiful.” 

It was now nearly eight o’clock in the 
evening. Milady thought that a few hours’ 
repose would refresh her and also be 
beneficial to her complexion. Then it 
occurred to her that she had had no supper, 
She had been left alone for an hour, so it 
could-not be long before they would bring 
her some food. She resolved, therefore, 
to use her best endeavours to find out the 
conditions of her imprisonment, and to 
study the characters of those in whose 
charge she had been placed. 

Suddenly a gleam of light came from 
under the door, which announced the 
return of her gaolers. Milady quickly 
threw herself back in the armchair, 
her hair 
throat bare, with one hand on her 
heart and the other hanging by her 
side. 

The bolts 
creaked upon 


were drawn, 


its hinges, some one 


Then she | 


loose and dishevelled, her — 


the door — 


stepped into the room and approached ~ 


her. 


“Place the table there,’ said a voice. 


which she recognized as Felton’s. The 
order was obeyed. 


“ Now bring lights, and relieve the sentry 


on guard.” This was done,and then Felton — 


looked at Milady. 

“« She is asleep, I see,” he said ; 
she awakes she can have her supper.” 

“ But, sir,” said one of the guards, “I 
don’t think she is asleep.” 

* Not asleep!” 
what is the matter with her?” 

“She has fainted, I think. Her face 


is pale, and I cannot hear her breat nd 


ing.’ 


«“ when é 


uit 
said Felton. “ Then . 
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“You are right,” said Felton, looking 
at Milady without going any nearer to 
her. “Go and tell Lord Winter that the 
prisoner has fainted. I have received no 
instructions as to what I should do in 
such a case.” 

The soldier went out to obey Felton’s 
orders. 

Meanwhile Felton sat down upon a 
chair near the door and waited, without 
saying a word. 

Milady watched him under her long 
eye-lashes, though her eyes seemed to be 
closed. She noticed that Felton never 
looked towards her, though she watched 
him for nearly ten minutes. She then 
remembered that Lord Winter might 
come in at any moment, and her chance 
would be lost. So she suddenly opened 
her eyes, sighed deeply, and raised her 
head. 

On hearing her sigh, Felton turned and 
looked at her. 

“So you are awake again, madam,” he 
said. “Then there is nothing more for me 
todo. If you require anything, you can 
ring.” 

“Oh, my God, how I suffer!” said 
Milady in her musical voice, which, like 
that of the sirens of old, charmed all who 
heard it. 


Then she sat up in her chair and, 
coat.” 


carefully assumed a graceful and attrac- 
tive attitude. Felton rose from his chair. 
“Your meals will be served three times 
’ a day, madam,” said he; “at nine in 
the morning, at one o’clock, and at eight 
in the evening. If any other hours 
would suit you better you have only 
to say so and your wishes shall be 

attended to.” 
- Am I to be left alone in this gloomy 
place?” asked Milady. 

“A woman from the neighbouring 
. village has been sent for to wait on you. 
She will come to-morrow, and will sit 
with you whenever you like.” 


“Thank you, sir,” replied the prisoner | 
glitter of a knife on the table, she darted 
|forward and snatched it up; but she was 


meekly. Felton bowed slightly,and moved 
to the door. 

Just as he was going out Lord Winter 
appeared in the corridor, followed by the 
sentry who had gone to inform him of 
Milady’s fainting fit. In his hand he held 
a phial of salts. 

“What is going on now?” 
in a sarcastic tone of voice, when he saw 
that Milady was sitting up. “So this 
dead woman has come to life again 








he said. 
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already. I am afraid, Felton, you were 
not aware that this was only the first act 
of the comedy to which we are going to 
be treated.” 

“T thought that might be the case, my 
Lord,” said Felton. ‘“ But the prisoner is 
a woman after all, so I did not wish to 
deal harshly with her, however little she 
may deserve consideration.” 

Milady trembled, for Felton’s cold and 
reserved manner filled her with despair. 

“So,” continued Lord Winter satirically, 
“that beautiful hair so carefully dis- 
arranged, that marble skin, those languish- 
ing glances, do not seem to have much 
fascination for you?” 

“No, my Lord,” replied the young 
officer. ‘ You may be verysure the tricks 
and wiles of woman are not likely to 
corrupt me.” 

“Very well, my friend, we will leave 
her ladyship now to concoct some fresh 
scheme, and go to our supper. She has 
a fruitful imagination, and I fancy the 
second act in the comedy will soon 
follow the first.” 

And Lord Winter passed his arm 
through Felton’s, and they left the room 
together. 

“J shall make a convert of you yet,” 
muttered Milady, between her teeth, “be 
assured of that, my saint in a soldier’s 


“By the way,” said Lord Winter, 
turning when he reached the door, “don’t 
let this disappointment take away your 
appetite. You will find the fish and the 


‘fowl very good; they are not poisoned. 


I am happy to say that I am on good 
terms with my cook, and as he has no 
expectation of being my heir, I can trust 
him. Good-bye, dear sister, till your next 
fainting fit.” 

This was more than Milady could bear. 


‘She ground her teeth and clenched her 


hands, and the moment the door closed 


| behind Lord Winter and Feiton, a fit of 


desperation seized her, and seeing the 


bitterly disappointed, for the blade was 


of silver and quite blunt. 


The door, which was scarcely closed, 


‘opened again. 


“Ha, ha!” cried Lord Winter; “do you 
see that, Felton? What did I tell you? 
You may be sure that knife was for you. 
This is her method of getting rid of any- 
body whose presence is inconvenient. If 
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I had listened to you, it would have been 
a sharp steel knife, and your throat would 
have been cut with it, and that of other 
folks, too, perhaps. Look, John, how 
skilfully she handles a knife.” 

Milady was still holding the harmless 
weapon in her clenched hand; but at 
these words she relaxed her grasp and the 
knife fell to the ground. 

“You were right, my Lord,” said 
Felton, in a tone of disgust, which 
sounded like a death-knell in Milady’s 
ears. You were right, my Lord, and I 
was wrong.” 

And they left the room, closing the 
door after them. 

But this time Milady was more careful, 
and listened till their footsteps died away 
in the distance. Then she muttered, “I 
am lost, I am lost! I am at the mercy 
of those men, for I have no influence 
over them. They might be statues of 
bronze or stone for all I can do with 
them. Besides, they have discovered my 
intentions and have steeled themselves 
against me. Still, perhaps I may find 
some means of escaping the doom they 
have prepared for me.” 

With this last hopeful sentiment, 
Milady’s proud spirit regained its wonted 
composure. She sat down at the table, 
ate of several dishes, and drank some 
Spanish wine. All her courage had 
returned. 

Before retiring to sleep, she recalled all 
the words, gestures, and actions of her two 
gaolers, and, after deep consideration, 
made up her mind that of the two Felton 
could be the more easily influenced. One 
expression which Lord Winter had used 
was of especial interest to her: “If I had 
listened to you,” he had said to Felton. 
This indicated that Felton had shown 
some consideration for her, and that Lord 
Winter had refused to listen to his sug- 
gestion. ‘“ Whether he be strong or 
weak,” thought Milady, “there is a spark 
of pity in that man’s soul. That spark 
I will fan into a flame, and that flame 
shall devour him, From the other I can 
hope for nothing, for he fears me and 
knows the fate that will overtake him, if 
ever I escape. But with Felton I have 
some chance, for he is young, inex- 
perienced, and guileless. I may therefore 
hope to corrupt him.” 

Then Milady went to bed, and fell 
asleep with a smile upon her lips. Any 
one who saw her might have supposed 
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she was a young and innocent girl, dream- 
ing of the wreath she was to wear at the 
morrow’s festival. 


CHAPTER LIII 
SECOND DAY OF CAPTIVITY 


S a matter of fact, Milady was 
aM dreaming that D’Artagnan was at 
last in her power and that she was present 
at his execution. It was this spectacle 
which brought a smile to her lips. She 
slept as a prisoner sleeps to whom hopes 
of release have come. 

In the morning, while Milady was 
still in bed, Felton came, bringing with 
him the woman who was to attend on 
her. While he waited outside in the 
corridor, the woman entered the room 
and, going up to Milady’s bed, asked if 
she could do anything for her. 

Milady was naturally pale, and her 
complexion might therefore mislead any 
one who saw her for the first time. 

“T am feverish,” she said; “I have not 
closed my eyes all night; I am in such 
pain. I wonder if you will treat me with 
more humanity than those who came here 
yesterday. All I ask is that I may be 
allowed to stay in bed.” 

“Would you like a physician to be sent 
for ?”’ asked the woman. 

Felton listened to this conversation in 
silence. 

Milady knew that the more people she 
had to deal with, the more difficult would 
be her task. Besides, a physician might 
discover the fact that her illness was only 
feigned. So she said,— 

“No, thank you. These gentlemen — 
declared yesterday that I was merely 
acting. If they had thought a physician 
necessary, they would have sent for one.” 

“Then,” said Felton, who was still out- - 
side the door, “ please say, madam, what 
you wish to be done.” s 

“T cannot say; I only know that I am 
in pain. You can give me what you like; 
I don’t care what it is.” 

“]T shall ask Lord Winter to come,” 
said Felton, who was at a loss to know — . 
what to do. 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Milady, ‘don’ tay 
call him, please; I don’t want to see him. 
I am quite well. I don’ t want anything; 
only do not call him.” 


4 
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She spoke with such earnestness, with 
such convincing eloquence, that Felton's 
interest was aroused in spite of himself, 
and he entered the room. 

“So he has come in, at any rate,” 
thought Milady. 

“Tf you really are suffering,” said 
Felton, “a physician shall be sent for. 
If you have deceived us, it will be the 
worse for you; at any rate, we shall have 
done our duty.” 

Milady said nothing, but turning her 
beautiful head on the pillow, she burst 
into tears and sobbed pitifully. Felton 
gazed at her for a few moments with his 
usual calmness. Then, seeing that the 
paroxysm threatened to last for some 
time, he went away, and the woman 
followed him. Lord Winter was not 
summoned. 

“T think I am beginning to make an 
impression,” murmured Milady to herself, 
exultingly. 

Two hours passed. “It may be sup- 
posed that I am recovering at last,” she 
said; “so I will get up and make the 
most of my time. I have only ten days, 
and by this evening two of them will be 
gone.” 

Breakfast had been brought to her 
in the early morning, but she had not 
touched it. She thought they would soon 
be coming to clear the table, and Felton 
would probably visit her again. So she 
rose and dressed. 

Milady was right in her surmise. 
Felton did come again, and without 
noticing whether she had eaten her 
breakfast or not, he ordered the table to 
be taken out of the room. 

Felton himself remained, and in his 
hand he held a book. 

Milady, as she lay back in her arm- 
chair near the fireplace, pale and resigned, 
looked like a beautiful virgin about to be 
martyred. 

Felton went up to her and said, 
“Lord Winter is a Catholic like your- 
self, madam, and therefore does not 
wish to deprive you of the comforts 
of religion. He has consented to allow 
you to have a book which contains 
the ritual of your Church, so that you 
will be able to read your mass every 
day.” So saying, Felton laid the book 
upon a little table near Milady’s 
arm-chair. 

The contemptuous tone in which he 
had pronounced the words “ your mass,” 
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and his disdainful expression, attracted 
her attention, and made her look at him 
thoughtfully. 

His short, smooth hair, his simple 
dress, and his stern expression con- 
vinced her that he was one of those 
Puritans so often to be met with both at 
the English and French Courts. 

At this moment an inspiration came 
to her, as such inspirations come to 
people of genius in great crises. She at 
once divined what to say in reply. 

“My mass!” she cried disdainfully. 
“ Lord Winter knows very well that I am 
not a follower of his corrupt religion; he 
is only laying a trap for me.” 

“Then what is your faith, madam?” 
said Felton, who could not conceal his 
surprise. 

“You will know what my faith is 
on the day when I have suffered for 
it.” The expression on Felton’s face 
showed Milady how much her words 
affected him. But he still remained 
silent and motionless. “I am in the 
power of my enemies,” she continued, 
imitating the enthusiastic tone charac- 
teristic of the Puritans. “My God 
will save me, or I will die for my faith. 
That is all I have to reply to Lord 
Winter. And as for this book,” pointing 
her finger at the mass-book, but taking 
care not to touch it, as if in fear that it 
might contaminate her, “you may take 
it for your own use, for I have no doubt 
you are doubly Lord Winter’s accom- 
plice; his accomplice in his persecutions 
and his accomplice in his heretical 
doctrines.” Felton said nothing, but 
he took the book and silently left the 
room. 

About five o’clock that evening Lord 
Winter came to visit his _ prisoner. 
Milady, who had had plenty of time to 
make her plans, received him with com- 
posure. 

“TI understand,” said his lordship, 
seating himself on a chair opposite 
Milady, and stretching out his legs on 
the hearth, “I understand that you are a 
pervert.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“JT mean that you have changed your 
religion since I last saw you. Perhaps 
you have married a third husband who is 
a Protestant?” 

“Please explain yourself,” said Milady, 
with dignity. “I hear what you say, 
but I protest I do not understand you.” 
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“Probably, then, you have no religion 
at all! That is better still,” replied Lord 
Winter, ironically. 

“That would certainly be more in 
accordance with your own principles,” she 
said, coldly. 

“T admit frankly it is all the same to 
me.” 

“It is quite unnecessary for you to tell 
meso. Your crimes and debaucheries are 
sufficient proof of that.” 

“What! do you talk to me of crime, 
Lady Macbeth? Do you talk to me of de- 
bauchery, Lady Messalina? Upon my 
soul, your impudence is without parallel.” 

“You only adopt this tone to deceive 
your gaolersand hangmen, and to influence 
them against me.” 

“My gaolers and hangmen! Truly, 
madam, you are getting quite dramatic. 
Yesterday it was comedy, to-day it is 
tragedy. However, in eight days you will 
be where you deserve to be, and my work 
will be done.” 

“Yes, your cruel, infamous work!” 
cried Milady, with the exalted air of a 
martyr. 

“ Upon my word!” said Lord Winter, 
rising, ‘the woman must be mad. Come, 
calm yourself, Madam Puritan, or I shall 
have to put you ina dungeon. Faith, my 
Spanish wine must have got into your 
head; but that kind of intoxication is not 
dangerous, and will soon pass off.” 

And Lord Winter left the room, swear- 
ing, which was a common habit with 
cavaliers. 

Felton, who was outside the door, 
had heard every word that passed 
between them. Milady had counted on 
that. 

“Yes! go, go,” she said to her brother. 
“Your crimes will soon bring down 
their punishment upon your head. But 
you will not realise it till it is too late.” 

Milady was left alone, and two more 
hours passed in silence. When her 
supper was brought in, she was found 
engaged in saying her prayers aloud. 
These prayers she had learnt from an 
old servant of her second husband, who 
was a strict Puritan. 

She appeared to be in a sort of ecstacy, 
and paid no attention to what was going 
on around her. 

Felton gave orders that she should be 
left undisturbed, and as soon as_ her 
supper had been laid, he silently left the 
room with the guards. 
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Milady, thinking it likely they might 
still be listening, went on with her prayers 
for some time. 

Then she rose from her knees, sat 
down to the table, ate very little and 
only drank some water. An _ hour 
later they came and cleared her table, 
and Milady noticed that this time Felton 
did not come with the guards. He was 
evidently afraid of coming too often to 
see her. 

She smiled triumphantly. 

She allowed half an hour to pass, and 
then, while silence reigned in the castle, 
and nothing was to be heard but the 
murmur of the sea, she began chant- 
ing in her sweet and musical voice the 
first couplet of the psalm which at 
that time was most popular with the 
Puritans,— 


**Tf thou forsake us, Lord, 

Tis but our faith to try 
But when we need Thy help, 
Thou wilt not pass us by.” 


As may be seen, the Puritans studied 
simplicity in their poetry as well as in 
everything else. Whilst Milady was 
singing, 
stopped as if to listen, so she continued 
to sing with unabated fervour. 

The sound of her voice seemed to 
echo through the vaulted roofs and 
corridors. 

However, the sentry, who was no 
doubt a zealous Catholic, did not suc- 
cumb to the charms of her voice, for he 
knocked at the door and said, “ Please be 
quiet, madam; your song is as gloomy 
as a De Profundis. It is bad enough 
to do sentry go in this place, without 
having to listen to that.” 

«‘Silence,” said a stern voice, which 
Milady recognised as Felton’s. 

“Tt is no business of yours. Nobody 
told you to stop the prisoner singing. 
You are placed here to keep guard over 
her and to fire upon her if she attempts 
to escape. Keep guard then, and if she 
attempts to escape, kill her; but do not 
exceed the orders that have been given 

ou.” 
: Milady was delighted with her success; 
but without appearing to have heard 


she noticed that the sentry | 


this conversation, she began to sing 


again, throwing into her voice all the 


charm and sweetness of which it was — 


capable,— 


~ 


ha 
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** Though the days of my exile be dreary, 
My soul shall not yield to despair ; 
\ Though the weight of my chains make me weary, 
The Lord will give ear to my prayer.” 


It was rare to hear the simple poetry 
of these psalms rendered with such 
sweetness and expression. 

The effect on Felton was magical, for 
he could almost believe he heard the 
singing of the angel who walked with 
the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace. 
Milady continued,— 


§* Our trust is in the Lord of Hosts, 
In Him we live and find our peace, 
From pain and death and eke despair, 
A martyr’s crown will give release.” 


The beautiful enchantress threw her 
whole soul into this verse, and the heart 
of the young man was enthralled. 

He opened the door quickly, and 
appeared pale as before, but now his 
eyes looked wild with religious excite- 
ment, 

* Why do you sing in this way?” he 
said. ‘ 

“IT am sorry,” said Milady, meekly. 
“J forgot that these psalms are rather 
out of place here. I had no desire to 
offend you, so I hope you will pardon 
me.” 

The religious ecstacy which seemed to 
have overcome her gave such expression 
to her beautiful countenance, that Felton 
was dazed, and almost imagined he now 
saw the angel whom before he had only 
heard. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, hurriedly, “ you 
must not sing here; you will disturb the 

- other inmates of the castle.” 

And he was so agitated he never knew 
how incoherent were his words, or noticed 

_ how Milady was reading his thoughts with 
her lynx-like eyes. 

“Very well; I will not sing any more,” 
she said, casting down her eyes and speak- 
ing with sweet resignation. 

“At any rate, madam, you must not 
sing so loud, especially at night-time.” 
As he spoke these words Felton knew 
that he could no longer treat his prisoner 

with proper severity, so he hastily left the 
room. 

“JT am glad you stopped the singing, 
sir,” said the soldier on guard, “for 
it upsets one’s nerves; but she certainly 
has a beautiful voice!” 
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CHAPTER LIV 


THIRD DAY OF CAPTIVITY 


ELTON had yielded to her influence, 
iF but still much remained to be done. 
e must be induced to converse with her, 
for she knew what power she had in her 
voice, and how skilfully she could use it 
to stir the hearts of men, 

But Felton had been put on his guard, 
and this made it necessary for her to act 
with the greatest caution. 

So she watched him closely whenever 
he came into her room, and waited for her 
opportunity. 

It was easier to deal with Lord 
Winter. In his presence she remained 
silent and dignified. From time to 
time she would aggravate him by affect- 
ing contempt for him, and so provoke 
him till he threatened her and used 
violent language. This would place 
him in an unfavourable light, and Felton, 
though he might not say anything, would 
notice it. 

In the morning Felton came as usual; 
but Milady allowed the preparations for 
breakfast to be made without saying a word 
to him. 

Just as he was going to leave the 
room, he looked as if he were going to 
speak, and her spirits rose, but his 
lips only moved silently, and then, as 
if unable to trust himself, he left the 
room. 

About noon Lord Winter came to visit 
her. It wasa beautiful autumn day, and 
a ray of sunlight poured through the bars 
of her prison window. Milady was look- 
ing out at the time, and pretended not to 
hear the door open. 

“Well,” said Lord Winter, “we have 
tried comedy and tragedy, and now I sup- 
pose we are going to try melancholy.” 

Milady did not reply. 

“T understand you,’ said Lord Winter, 
“you would like to be free upon the sea- 
shore. You would like to be on board one 
of those vessels which are sailing on the 
ocean. But whether you were on land or 
sea, you would surely be planning one of 
your devilish schemes to destroy me. 
Well, have patience; in four days’ time 
your foot shall be on the sea-shore, and 
very soon you will be on the rolling main 
and have more of it than perhaps you 
will care for. Four days, and England 
will be rid of your presence.” 
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Milady clasped her hands together, and 
raised her eyes to heaven. 

“ Lord, pardon this man as I havealready 
pardoned him,” she said, with Puritanical 
fervour. 

“You may pretend to pray for me, 
but I shall not be deceived by your 
affectations,” and so saying, Lord Winter 
left the room. As he went out Milady 
glanced up and saw that Felton was 
listening in the corridor, though he 
moved to one side to avoid being seen by 
her. 

Then she threw herself on her knees, 
and began to pray aloud, “My God! 
Thou knowest the holy cause for which I 
suffer. Give me strength to bear my 
sufferings.” 

The door opened gently, but she pre- 
tended not to hear it, and in a tearful voice 
continued, “God of vengeance, God of 
grace, do not let this man triumph over me 
and crush me.” 

She then started up, as if she had 
only just heard Felton’s step, and blushed, 
as if embarrassed by his unexpected 
presence. 

“TI do not wish to disturb you in your 
prayers, madam,” said he. 

“ How did you know I was praying ?”’ 
said she, in a voice which simulated the 
deepest emotion; “you may be mis- 
taken.” 

* Do you imagine that I have come 
to forbid you to pray to your Creator ?”’ 
said Felton in his grave, quiet voice. 
“God forbid. For repentance is the 
refuge of the guilty, whatever crimes 
they may have committed. Even the 
guilty are sacred to me when they pray.” 

“Guilty!” said Milady, smiling sweetly. 
“My God! Thou knowest I am not 
guilty. I am condemned by man, I 
know, but God knows that I am inno- 
cent.” e 

“Tf you are innocent and a martyr,” 
replied Felton, “prayer is none the 
less necessary, and I too will pray for 
you.” 

“ Ah! you are a truly religious man,” 
said Milady, throwing herself on her 
knees before him. “Listen! I fear that 
I have not the courage or strength to 
struggle on any longer. I implore you 
to grant me one favour, and I shall be 
eternally grateful to you.” 

“You must speak to my master, madam,” 
said Felton, “for I have no power either 
to pardon or punish.” 
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“No! no! I wish to speak to you only. 
Listen to me; do not help to destroy and 
disgrace me.” 

“Tf you have deserved this disgrace—if 
you have merited this condemnation—you 
must be resigned, and look upon it as an 
expiation in God’s eyes.” 

“What do you say? You do not 
understand me. When I say disgrace, 
you think I mean some punishment, 
such as imprisonment or death. Would 
to God that it were nothing more. 
It is not imprisonment or death that I 
fear.” 

“Tt is I who do not understand you now, 
madam.” 

“You mean you pretend not to under- 
stand me,” said the prisoner, with a scorn- 
ful smile. 

“No, madam. I assure you, by my 
honour as a gentleman and by my 
faith as a Christian, 1 am speaking the 
truth.” 

“What! you don’t know Lord Winter’s 
purpose regarding me?” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“ How is that possible? You are in 
his confidence.” 

“ Again I must repeat that I am speak- 
ing the truth, madam.” 

“ But it seems almost incredible that 
you should not have discovered his inten- 
tions by this time.” 

“T do not wish to discover anything, 
madam. I wait till 1 am told,and I know 
nothing more than what Lord Winter has 
said in your presence.” 

“What!” cried Milady, feigning the 
greatest astonishment ; “ then you are not 
his accomplice? You do not know that 
he means to condemn me to a life of 
shame, which is worse than imprison- 
ment or death?” 

“ You deceive yourself, madam,” said 
Felton, colouring. ‘ Lord Winter is not 
capable of such heinous crime.’ 

“ He calls it a crime, without knowing 
what it is,” thought Milady; “that is a 
good sign.” Then she said aloud, “A 
friend of that infamous man is capable : 
of anything.” 

“Whom do you call ‘that infamous 
man’ ?”’ asked Felton. 

“Can you not guess the name of the 
man who in all England best deserves — 
that epithet ?” 

“Do you mean George Villiers?” said — 
Felton, his eye flashing as he spoke. 


“Yes, he whom pagans ate ~_ 
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call the Duke of Buckingham,” replied 
Milady. 

“The hand of the Lord is upon him,” 
said Felton, “and retribution will sooner 
or later overtake him.” 

In these words Felton only expressed 
the detestation which all England felt for 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
whom even the Catholics themselves 
called the Extortioner, the Robber, the 
Debauchee, and to whom the Puritans 
gave the name of Satan. 

“My God!” cried Milady, with affected 
fervour, “I ask Thee to pour upon this 
man the vials of Thy divine wrath, for 
Thou knowest it is for no satisfaction of 
_my own vengeance I ask it, but it is my 
earnest prayer that the whole nation may 
be delivered from his destroying hand.” 

“Do you know him, then?” asked 
Felton. 

“ At last,” thought Milady, “he is be- 
coming interested in me.” Then she 
said aloud, “Know him? Yes, I do, to 
my everlasting shame and remorse,” and 
Milady wrung her hands, as if in the 
depths of despair. Felton was aware 
that he was losing his self-control, and 
went towards the door, but Milady sprang 
forward and stopped him. 

“Sir,” she cried, “‘have mercy on me; 
listen to my prayer. Lord Winter 
deprived me of that knife, because he 
was well aware of the use I should put it 
to. Give me that knife, for pity’s sake, 
if only for one minute. I mean no harm 
to you. You shall stay outside the door 
if you will only give me the knife for 
one single minute, and I will hand it back 
to you through the grating of the door. 
Do this, for pity’s sake, and my honour 
will be saved.” J 

“What, will you kill yourself?” cried 
Felton, so terrified that he forgot to re- 
lease his hand from Milady’s grasp. 

“Alas! I have told my secret,’ murmured 
Milady, sinking on her knees; “he knows 
all, and I amlost.” Felton stood motion- 
less, not knowing what to think. 

“He is still suspicious,” thought 
Milady; “I have not convinced him 

SE 
: A step was heard in the corridor, and 
both recognised it as that of Lord Winter. 
Felton went towards the door. 

Milady sprang to his side. ‘ Remem- 
ber,” she whispered, “not a word must 
be repeated to this man, or I shall be 


ruined.” 
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Then, as the steps came nearer, she 
put her hand over Felton’s lips to pre- 
vent his answering her. Felton gently 
pushed her away from him, and she sank 
into a chair. Lord Winter passed the 
door without stopping, and the sound of 
his footsteps soon died away in the 
distance. 

Felton, who had turned as pale as 
death, stood still and listened for a few 
moments. Then, as the footsteps did 
not return, he took a deep breath, like 
a man waking from a dream, and rushed 
from the room. 

“Ah!” said Milady to herself as 
soon as he was gone, “at last I have 
you in my power, I believe.” 

Then her face clouded over. ‘“ But 
if he tells Lord Winter, the game is 
lost, for my brother-in-law knows that 
I have no intention of killing myself. 
Very likely he will put a knife in 
my hand when Felton is present, and 
thus convince him that I have only 
been acting.” She crossed the room and 
looked at herself in the mirror. Never 
had she appeared more beautiful. 

“Yes! yes!” she said, smiling at her 
own reflection. I do not think he will 
tell.” 

At supper time Lord Winter paid her 
a visit. ‘“ May I ask,” said she, “if it 
is necessary for you to inflict your pre- 
sence upon me, even though I am your 
prisoner ?”’ 

“ How now, my dear sister,” said Lord 
Winter, “did you not tell me a short time 
ago you came to England on purpose to 
see me? In fact, you said that you had 
run the greatest risks on my account ; and 
now we are together, are you not satisfied ? 
Besides, I have something important to 
say to you"this time.” 

Milady trembled. She thought Felton 
had told him everything. Perhaps never 
in her life before had she felt the 
agonies of suspense so keenly. Every- 
thing depended on what was to follow. 

She was already seated, so Lord 
Winter took an arm-chair, and draw- 
ing it close to hers, sat down. Then, 
taking a paper from his pocket, he slowly 
unfolded it. 

“ Look here, I want to show you the 
kind of passport by which you will be 
identified when you join your new com- 
panions.” 

And he read as follows :— 

“*QOrder to conduct to ——’, the name 
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of the place is not filled in, so if you have 
any choice you can tell me now. As long 
as you do not come within a thousand 
leagues of London, I have no objection 
to comply with any reasonable request. 
To begin again : ‘ Order to conduct to 
Charlotte Backson, branded in France, 
but liberated after chastisement. She is 
to remain in the above mentioned place, 
and must not go more than three leagues 
from it in any direction. If she attempts 
to escape she renders herself liable to the 
death penalty. She will receive five 
shillings daily for her subsistence.’ ” 

“This does not concern me,” said she, 
calmly, “ for, to begin with, it does not 
bear my name.” 

“Your name! Have you any name?” 

“I bear your brother’s name.” 

“You are mistaken. My brother was 
your second husband. But you can- 
not bear his name, because your first 
husband happens to be still alive. Tell 
me your first husband’s name and I will 
insert it instead of Charlotte Backson. I 
see, you refuse. You are silent. Very 
well, in that case you will be registered 
under the name of Charlotte Backson.” 

Milady was silent, for she was really 
terrified. She thought Lord Winter 
had decided to have her transported at 
once. She glanced at the document, and 
suddenly discovered that it had not yet 
been signed. 

This was a great relief to her; and 
Lord Winter at once guessed what was 
passing in her mind. 

“You were looking for the signature,” 
he said, “and because there is none, 
you suppose that I have only shown 
you this to terrify you. You are mis- 
taken. To-morrow this will be sent 
to the Duke of Buckingham for signa- 
ture. He will sign and seal it, and 
within twenty-four hours the order will 
be executed. That is all I have to say 
to you.’ 

“This is a gross abuse of your powers,” 
said Milady, “to exile me thus under a 
false name.’ 

“If you prefer it, you can be tried 
in your own name. But you know the 
severity of the English law in the case 
of bigamy. You would be hanged, and 
although my family name would be dis- 
graced, I am even ready to face that in 
order to get rid of you.’ 

bee did not seitys but turned deadly 
pale. 
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“T see that you prefer foreign travel,” 
continued Lord Winter. “I think you 
are right. After all, life is precious. 
That is why I am determined that 
you shall not take mine. As to the 
five shillings a day which I am going 
to allow you, it may seem to be a mere 
pittance; but I don’t intend to give you 
a chance of bribing your gaolers. You 
can still try to fascinate them with your 
personal charms, if your failure with 
Felton has not discouraged you.” 

“So Felton has told him nothing,” 
thought Milady; “ that is so much in my 
favour.” 

“T will leave you now,” said Lord 
Winter, “and to-morrow I will let you 
know when the messenger has started.” 
So saying, he rose and left the room. 

Milady breathed again; she had four 
days left. 
completely enslaved. Then a terrible 
thoughtstruckher. Perhaps Lord Winter 
would send Felton with the order to the 
Duke of Buckingham. Felton would 
thus temporarily escape her influence, and 
this would imperil her success. 

However, she was determined not’ to 
be discouraged by Lord Winter’s threats, 
so she sat down to the table and ate her 
supper as usual. 

When she had finished, she knelt down 
and prayed aloud, as she had done the 


evening before; and, as before, the sentry 


stopped to listen. 

Presently she heard other steps coming 
down the passage, and then some one 
stopped at her door “It is Felton,” she 
said to herself, and then she began to 
sing the same chant which had appealed 
to him before. Her voice was as thrilling 
and sympathetic as ever; but the door 
was not opened. 

At last she stopped singing, and then 


she thought she heard a deep sigh, and — 


the listener walked slowly away, as if 
regretfully. 


CHAPTER LV 
FOURTH DAY OF CAPTIVITY 


HEN Felton came next day he 
found Milady standing upon a 

chair, holding in her hands a cord wii 
she had made out of strips of cambri 
plaited together, and tied at the ends. 


In that time Felton would be © 


+ 
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As Felton opened the door she jumped 
lightly to the ground and pretended to 
hide it. The young man was paler than 
usual, and looked as if he had passed a 
restless night; but his face had a cold 
and stern expression. 

He came slowly up to Milady where 
she was sitting, and taking up one 
end of the rope, which she purposely 
allowed him to see, said quietly, “‘ What 
is this?” 

“Nothing,” said Milady, smiling sweetly, 
“only I was tired of doing nothing, so I 
amused myself by twisting this rope.” 

Felton glanced at the wall near 
which he had seen Milady standing 
on a chair, and there he perceived 
a hook which had been intended for 
hanging clothes upon. He shuddered, 
and the prisoner noticed it. 

“Why were you standing onthat chair?” 
he asked. 

“ What can that matter to you ?” replied 
Milady. 

SBut. J 
Felton. 

“I beg that you will not question me,” 
she replied, “for you know that we 
Christians cannot lie.” 

“Then I will tell you what you were 
going to do,” said Felton. ‘You were 
going to complete the deadly work which 
you have been contemplating. Remem- 
ber that our religion, which forbids us 
to lie, also forbids us to take our own 
lives.” 

“ But if it be a choice between suicide 
and dishonour,” said Milady, in a tone 
of deep conviction, “ God will pardon 
suicide, for in that case suicide is 
martyrdom.” 

_  Youdo not explain how this applies to 
your case,” said Felton. 

“Why should I speak of my un- 
happy experiences to you, who would 
~ treat them as inventions? Why should 
I tell you what I mean to do, for you 
would only betray me to my enemies? 
In any case, how can it interest you what 
becomes of a condemned wretch like me? 
My body is all you are responsible for, 
and if only you have a dead body to 
show, no one will want more, nay, you 
will very likely be doubly rewarded.” 

“Can you really think I should ever 
consent to receive the price of your life? 
You cannot mean what you say, madam,” 
cried Felton. 

“You had better leave me to my 


- 


insist on knowing,” said 
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fate, Felton. Your ambition will be 
satisfied in any case. If I die in 
prison, so much the better, for you will 
at once get your promotion to the rank of 
captain.” 

“Why do you throw such a terrible 
responsibility upon me?” he cried. “In 
a few days you will no longer be under 
my charge, and then you can do what 
you will.” 

“ You call yourself a religious man!” 
cried Milady, feigning righteous indigna- 
tion, “and all you think about is how you 
may escape responsibility.” 

“As long as it is my duty, I mean to 
guard your life, madam.” 

“But do you not understand the enor- 
mity of the crime at which you are con- 
niving? Even if I am guilty, it is a cruel 
punishment; and if I am innocent, what 
can you call it then?” 

“7 am only a subordinate, madam, and 
must carry out the orders which I 
receive.” 

“You do not mind being the accomplice 
of aman who woulddestroy mysoul. Yet 
you try to prevent me from committing 
suicide.” 

“JT repeat again,” said Felton, greatly 
agitated, “that you are not threatened with 
any danger. So far, I can answer for Lord 
Winter.” 

‘Poor, weak, infatuated man,” cried 
Milady, “how can you dare to answer 
for another, when the wisest and best 
men cannot be sure of themselves? 
And how do you justify your conduct in 
taking the side of the strong and powerful 
against the weak and helpless ?”’ 

Felton saw there was reason in what 
she said, but he only replied, “I can- 
not help you to regain your liberty, 
nor can I help you to take your life.” 

“You do not seem to understand 
that I shall lose what is dearer to me 
than life. I tell you, Felton, I shall 
lose my honour, and you will be 
responsible before God and before men 
for my shame and disgrace.” 

At last Felton, passionless as he ap- 
peared to be, could no longer resist the 
influence of this woman. 

He could not look on her beautiful 
face and hear her piteous entreaties 
without being affected. It was too 
much for a brain weakened by the ardent 
dreams of a visionary. It was too 
much for a heart steeped in religious 
fervour. 


’ 
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Milady saw the conflict of emotions 
which raged in the soul of the young 
Puritan; and, like a skilful general, 
who sees his opportunity and con- 
centrates his forces to strike a decisive 
blow, she rose, and majestic as an ancient 
priestess, holy as a Christian virgin and 
martyr, with throat bare and hair dis- 
hevelled, she drew her robe modestly over 
her bosom. 

Her eyes flashed with the fire of youth 
—those eyes which had already cast their 
spell over the young man—and she came 
towards him, chanting in her melodious 
voice, which could yet on _ occasion 
assume a thrilling intensity,— 

‘© With the blood of God’s martyrs and saints 

The altars of Baal are red, 

‘But vengeance is mine to repay,’ 

The Lord, the Almighty, hath said.” 

Felton stood before her thunderstruck 
at her vehemence. 

“Who are you?” he cried. “ Are you 
an angel from God or a demon from 
hell ?” 

“Do you not know me yet, Felton? 
I am neither angel nor demon, but a 
daughter of earth and a follower of the 
True Faith like yourself.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Felton; “I feel that 
I must believe you.” 

“You believe me, and yet you remain the 
accomplice of Lord Winter! You believe 
me, and yet you mercilessly deliver me 
into the hands of my enemy; he who is 
the enemy of England and of God. You 
believe me, and yet you hand me over to 
that modern Sardanapalus, who corrupts 
the world with his heresies and abomina- 
tions, who is called the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and is considered by true believers 
to be the Antichrist ?” 

“‘ What do you say? 
to Buckingham!” 

“«They have eyes, but they see not; 
ears have they, but they hear not,’” said 
Milady. 

“Yes, yes!” said Felton, passing his 
hand over his brow, as if to cast aside 
his lingering doubts. 

“Yes, I see the angel before me; the 
same who appears to me every night in 
my dreams and cries, ‘Save England, 
save yourself, or you will die without 
having made your peace with God!’ 
Speak!” he continued, “ for now I under- 
stand.” 


I deliver you up 
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Though it was but a momentary 
gleam, Felton saw it and trembled, as if 
it revealed the possible depths of her 
cunning. He recalled Lord Winter’s 
warnings against her seductive wiles and 
the desperate attempts she would make 
to win him over. He took one step back, 
but his eyes were still fixed on her’s, as 
though he were fascinated. Milady saw 
that he was hesitating, and was deter- 
mined to make a last appeal. 

Before Felton had time to reply, she 
let her hands fall, as if a woman’s weak- 
ness had overcome her in spite of her en- 
thusiasm, and said resignedly, “ No, it is 
not for me to be the Judith who shall 
deliver Bethulia from this Holophernes! 
The sword of the Almighty is too heavy 
for my weak arm, so I will seek death as 
my only refuge from dishonour. I do not 
ask you to give me liberty nor vengeance. 
Only allow me to die; that is all I ask. 
I entreat you, on my knees I implore you, 
only let me die! And with my last sigh 
I shall bless you, my benefactor.” 

Her soft and supplicating voice, her 
gentle and piteous expression, were so 
convincing that Felton began to reproach 
himself. 

By degrees this enchantress, working 
now on his religious fanaticism, now on 
his human sympathies, had cast a spell 
over him. Her beauty, her sweetness, her 
pitiful tears, had all conspired to disarm 
his suspicions. 

“Alas!” he said, “there is only one 
thing I can do, and that is to pity you, 
if you really are a victim of injustice. 
But Lord Winter has terrible charges 
against you. Still, you are a Christian, 
we are of the same faith, and I feel 
great sympathy for you, though till now 
I have never felt affection for any one — 
but my benefactor. Yet you, who are 
so beautiful and apparently so good, must 
have committed some atrocious crime for 
Lord Winter to treat you with such 
severity.” 

“* Kyes have they, but they see not; 
they have ears, but they hear not,” 
repeated Milady, in a tone of ineffable — 
sadness. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried Felton, 
“tell me what you mean?” oat 

“How can I reveal my shame to 
you?” she said, blushing, as if with 
modesty. ‘The crime of man is often 
the shame of woman. 


A light of triumph flashed in Milady’s I cannot speak 


eyes. (of it; oh, I cannot possibly tell you > a 
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and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Not to me? Not toa brother?” said 
Felton. 

Milady looked at him for a few 
moments as if in doubt, and Felton 
gazed at her imploringly. 

At last she said, “ Very well, I will 
confide in my brother; I will—” 

At this moment Lord Winter’s step 
was heard. This time he did not pass 
the door, but stopped, spoke a few words 
to the sentry, then opened the door and 
came in. 

While he was speaking to the sentry, 
Felton stepped back, so that when Lord 
Winter entered he was standing some 
little distance from the prisoner. 

His lordship came in slowly, and look- 
ing searchingly from the prisoner to the 
young man, said, “ You have been here 
along time, John. I can understand that 
the conversation must have been a lengthy 
one, if this woman has been confessing her 
crimes.” 

The young man was evidently em- 
barrassed, and Milady felt she must come 
to his assistance. ‘Ah! you are evidently 
afraid your prisoner is going to escape,” 
she said. ‘Well, you can ask your 
gaoler what favour I was begging of him.” 

“So you were asking a favour?” said 
his lordship, suspiciously. 

“Yes,” said the young man, with some 
confusion. 

“ And may I ask what the favour was?” 
asked Lord Winter. 

“The prisoner begged me to give her a 
knife, which she said she would return to 
me through the grating.” 

“Ts there any important personage 
here, then, whom this amiable lady 
wishes to dispose of?” asked Lord 
Winter, mockingly. 

“ There is myself,” replied Milady. 

“]T gave you your choice between 
America and Tyburn,” said Lord Winter. 
“J should recommend Tyburn; the cord 
is surer than the knife.” 

Felton turned pale, remembering that 
when he entered Milady had a cord in her 
hand. c 

“You are right,” said she; “I had 
already thought of that.” And then she 
added in a low tone, “and I will think of 
it again.” 

‘ Felton shuddered with horror, and 

Lord Winter seemed to notice his 
weakness. 
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“Take care, John,” said he; “I trust 
you, but you must be careful. You 
know I have warned you. However, in 
three days we shall be rid of this 
woman, and where she is going she will 
not have it in her power to annoy any 
one.” 

“You hear him?” 
vehemently. 

Felton bent his head and seemed to be 
thinking deeply. 

Lord Winter took the young officer 
by the arm and left the room, looking 
over his shoulder at Milady, as if sus- 
picious of her movements. 

“J have not made as much pro- 
gress as I could have wished,” thought 
Milady, when the door was shut. “Lord 
Winter has lately developed unusual 
prudence. It is his desire for vengeance 
which has brought about this change. As 
for Felton, he is a vacillating creature, 
not a man like that cursed D’Artagnan. 
These Puritans seem to adore virgins, but 
only on bended knee. A Musketeer loves 
a woman, and takes her in his arms.” 

Milady waited in the greatest anxiety, 
for she was afraid Felton might not come 
again that day. But about an hour after 
the scene we have just described, she 
heard some one speaking in a low voice at 
the door. Then the door opened, and 
Felton appeared. The young man came 
in quickly, leaving the door open, and 
beckoning to Milady to be silent. His 
face betrayed great agitation. 

“ Listen,” said Felton, in a low voice. 
“T have sent the guard away, so that 
there might be no one to see me come 
in here or overhear our conversation. 
Lord Winter has just told me a terrible 
story.” 

Milady shook her head and smiled 
sadly. 

“ Either you are a demon,” continued 
Felton, “or Lord Winter is a monster. 
I have known and loved him for two years; 
I have only known you for four days. 
It is no wonder then that I hesitate. I 
must first be convinced of the truth of 
what you say. To-night after twelve 
o’clock I will come and hear your story. 
Then I shall be able to judge.” 

“No, Felton, no; if I am _ lost, 
that is no reason why you _ should 
be dragged down also. I implore you 
to let me die. My death will be more 
convincing to you than anything I can 
say.” 


cried Milady, 
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“Do not speak in that way,” 
Felton. “I want you to promise me, to 
swear to me, by whatever you hold most 
sacred, that you will not attempt to take 
your own life.” 

“I will not promise,” said Milady, “ for 
if I made such a promise I should feel 
compelled to keep it.” 

“Well, then, promise that you will 
not do so until you have seen me 
once again. If, after seeing me again, 
you still persist, then you shall be free to 
do as you wish, and I myself will give 
you the weapon ‘which you require.’ 

“ Then, for your sake, I will wait.” 

« Swear it.” 

“T swear it, by our God. Does that 
satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” said Felton. 
till midnight.” 

And he left the room, shut the door, and 
waited in the corridor with the sentry’s 
half-pike in his hand, as if he were on 
guard. When the sentry returned, 
Felton handed him his weapon. 

Milady looked through the grating and 
saw him cross himself in a delirium of 
religious fervour. 

“Good heavens!”’ she said, as she 
returned to her seat, “‘ what a fanatical 
fool! However, with his assistance, I 
shall have my revenge.” 


“ Farewell, then, 


CHAPTER LVI 
FIFTH DAY OF CAPTIVITY 


ILADY’S scheme had made good 
progress; and this encouraged 
her to persevere. 

She had never had any difficulty 
in dealing with men before; for the 
men she had met had been men of 
the world, and not over scrupulous. Her 
beauty had always enabled her to triumph. 
But this time she had to win over a man 
who was inaccessible to ordinary seduc- 
tions. 

The austerities and observances of 
religion had absorbed his faculties. It 
was only the virtue and religious fervour 
which Milady assumed, added to the 
beauty which she possessed, that could 
appeal tosucha man. Milady, now that 
she knew what Felton’s intentions were, 
set herself to prepare her defence. She 
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had only two days left her. When once 
Buckingham had signed the order—and 
Buckingham would readily sign it, 
especially as it bore a false name—Lord 
Winter would immediately put her on 
board some vessel. 

She knew well that as a convicted 
felon her beauty alone, without the 
power and influence which surroundings 
of rank and fashion give, would not be 
of much use to her, and escape would 
be almost impossible. Degradation and 
poverty would paralyse her powers. That 
she would eventually escape from exile 
she did not for a moment doubt; but this 
exile might last a long time. To lose 
a year, two years, three years, was 
more than her ambitious nature could 
tolerate. 

To return, perhaps, when her friend 
the Cardinal was dead or disgraced. To 
return, perhaps, to find D’Artagnan and 
his companions happy and triumphant. 
To find that the Queen had rewarded 
them for the services they had rendered 
her; these possibilities were torture to 
her. 

And then she thought of the Car- 
dinal. She knew him to be suspicious 
and mistrustful. What could he imagine 
to be the cause of her silence? To lose 
the Cardinal’s favour would be to lose 
her only support, her only protection, 
and, above all, to lose the chief instrument 
in the prosecution of her vengeance and 
the satisfaction of her ambitions. She 
knew that when she returned to France, it 
would be useless to tell him of her im- 
prisonment and of the sufferings she had 
endured. The Cardinal would only reply 
with the sarcasm of a sceptic, “ You 
should not have allowed yourself to be 
caught.” 

So Milady collected all her forces 
for the final attack, and rehearsed the 
arguments that were to sweep away 
the last doubts Felton might enter- 
tain of her virtue and sincerity. Time 
passed only too slowly for the impatient — 
spirit of the prisoner. 

At last nine o’clock struck, and Lord 
Winter paid her his usual visit. 

He inspected the bars of the window, 
sounded the floors and the walls, _ 
examined the chimney and the doors, — 
before he said a single word to 7} 
prisoner or she to him. No doubt they ‘i 
both felt that further conversation be- a 
tween them would be useless. a 

y 
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“Well!” said his lordship, as he left 
her, “ you are safe for to-night.” 
At ten o’clock Felton visited the 


guards. Milady heard his step; she 
knew it now as well as a woman 
knows that of her lover. But she 


felt nothing but contempt for the miser- 
able fanatic who had fallen into her 
power. 

Two hours after, as the clock struck 
twelve, the sentries were relieved. Mi- 
lady heard the fresh sentry pacing the 
corridor. 

Ten minutes after Felton arrived. She 
listened eagerly at the door, and heard 
him say to the guard, “You must not 
leave this door on any pretext whatever. 
Last night the sentry was punished for 
quitting his post, although I kept guard 
in his place.” 

“Yes, sir, I know he was,” said the 
soldier. 

So you had better keep strict guard. 
I must visit this woman again, to- 
night, because I believe she intends to 
attempt her own life, and I have received 
orders to watch her closely.” 

“Ah!” said Milady, to herself, “this 
Puritan has learnt how to lie.” 

The sentry only smiled. 

“ Well, sir, you might have a more dis- 
agreeable duty than that,” he said. 

Felton blushed ; he would have repri- 
manded the man, but that his conscience 
smote him. “If I call you, come in,” 
he said, “and tell me if any one else 
artives.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the sentry. 

Felton entered the apartment, and 
Milady rose to greet him. 

“You have come at last,” she said. 

_ T promised I would come, and I have 
come.” 

“You have promised me something 
else.” 

“What was that?” said the young 
man, alarmed by her manner. 

“You promised to bring a_ knife 
and leave it with me after our con- 
versation.” 

“Do not mention that again,” said 
Felton. ‘Nothing can justify suicide, 
however terrible the situation may be. I 
have thought it over and have made up 
my mind that I cannot connive at such a 
crime.” 

“Ah! you have thought it over,” said 
the prisoner, sitting down and smiling 
contemptuously. ‘ Well, I have thought 
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it over, too, and have made up my 
mind.” 

“ What about ?” 

“That I will have nothing to say 
to a man who does not keep his 
promise,” 

“ Good God! what can I do?” 
mured Felton. 

“You may go,” said Milady, “I have 
nothing to say to you.” 

“T have got the knife here,” said 
Felton, drawing from his pocket the 
weapon which he had brought as he had 
promised, but which he naturally hesitated 
to give to the prisoner. 

“ Let me see it,” said Milady. 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“I give you my word that I will return 
it to you at once. Only place it on 
the table; you may stand between it and 
me.” 

Felton handed the knife to Milady, who 
examined it and felt the blade with her 
finger. 

“Tt is a good blade, Felton,” she said, 
handing it to him again. “TI see that 
you are a faithful friend.” 

Felton said nothing, but laid the knife 
on the table. 

‘Now,’ said she, “listen to me.” 

The young man stood before her, 
eagerly awaiting her next words. 

“Felton,” she continued, in a voice 
full of solemn melancholy, “this is my 
story. When I was still young and 
beautiful I was drawn into a snare 
from which I escaped. Then I was 
subjected to threats and violence, but 
I resisted them. © The religion I pro- 
fessed, the God I adored, were made 
subjects of scoffing and derision, but my 
soul was not subdued. So, at last, my 
enemy, as he could not conquer my spirit, 
determined to paralyse my resistance; in 
short—” 

Milady stopped, and a bitter smile 
passed over her face. 

‘“‘ Well, go on,” said Felton. - 

“One evening a powerful drug was 
mixed with the water I had to drink. 
I had scarcely finished my meal when 
I felt myself sinking into a strange 
torpor. A vague fear seized me. I 
rose to run to the window and call for 
help, but my limbs failed me, and I 
could only utter faint and inarticulate 
sounds. I had a sensation as if the 
ceiling would fall upon me and crush me 
with its weight. Feeling I was about to 
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mur- 
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fall, I caught at a chair to support my- 
self, but I sank helplessly upon the floor, 
the victim of a stupor which resembled 
death. Of what passed during that 
deadly sleep I have no recollection. All 
I know is that I was in bed, when I 
awoke, in a round chamber which was 
sumptuously furnished. There was no 
light except what came from an opening 
in the ceiling, nor were there any doors 
visible in the walls around me. It was 
long before I could grasp the details 
which I now describe. My mind strove 
in vain to shake off the stupor which still 
clouded it. I had confused memories of 
the rolling of a carriage, of horrible 
dreams; but my brain was too confused 
for any distinct recollections, and these 
events seemed to be part of another life. 
Then I began to think this must be all a 
dream, so I sat up in bed and looked 
round. My clothes were on a chair near 
me. I did not remember having taken 
them off. By degrees the truth dawned 
upon me. This was not my home; this 
was not my room. As far as I could 
judge by the light that entered, it was 
late in the afternoon; and as I had fallen 
asleep the evening before, I must have 
remained asleep nearly twenty-four hours. 
What could have happened during my 
long sleep? I dressed myself as soon as 
possible, but my limbs were stiff and 
movement was painful, for I was still 
suffering from the effects of the narcotic. 
The room was undoubtedly furnished for 
a woman’s reception, and so luxuriously 
that the most fastidious could find nothing 
wanting. I was not the first prisoner to 
occupy this splendid prison, and you may 
easily understand, Felton, that this 
splendour did not make it less terrible to 
me. For it was a prison undoubtedly. 
In vain I tried to get out of it. Isounded 
and examined the walls in the hopes of 
finding a door, but all in vain. At last, 
after going round the room more than 
twenty times, I sank exhausted into a 
chair. Meanwhile, night set in rapidly, 
and with it my terrors increased. 
Although I had eaten nothing since the 
evening before, the terror of the unknown 
prevented my feeling hungry. There 
was no sound from outside, nothing by 
which I could guess where I was or what 
the time might be; but as it was quite 
dark and the month was October, I sup- 
posed that it was about eight o’clock. 
Suddenly the noise of a door turning 
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on its hinges startled me. A brilliant 
globe of light blazed forth in the centre 
of the ceiling, throwing a strong light all 
over the room, and I then perceived with 
horror that a man was standing a few 
paces from me. A table, with supper 
prepared for two, suddenly appeared as if 
by magic in the middle of the room. It 
was the same man who had pursued me 
for a whole year, who had determined to 
dishonour me, and who, with the first 
words he uttered, gave me to understand 
that he had effected his purpose on the 
previous night.” 

“Infamous scoundrel!” said Felton. 

“You may well say infamous scoun- 
drel,” cried Milady, “for he believed 
that as he had triumphed over me in 
my sleep, I should no longer resist 
him, but should accept my shameful 
position as inevitable, and he offered me 
his fortune in exchange for my love. I 
rejected his offers with all the scorn and 
contempt I could express; but he was 
evidently accustomed to such reproaches, 
for he listened calmly smiling, with his 
arms folded. When he thought I had 
said all I had to say, he came towards me. 
I sprang to the table, seized a knife, and 
held it to my breast. 

“¢Qne step nearer,’ I cried, ‘and you 
will have to answer for my death as well 
as my dishonour.’ 

“There must have been something 
in my voice and manner to convince 
him that I meant what I said, for he 
stopped. 

“«Your death!’ said he, ‘you are 
much too precious for me to consent 
to give you up, after having captured 
you. So, good-bye, my beauty, for the 
present. I shall not come to see you 
again until you are in a better frame of 
mind.’ 

“ He blew a whistle. The lamp which 
had lit up my room was drawn upwards 
and extinguished, and I was once more in 
darkness. Then I heard a door open and 
close, and the room was again lighted up. 

“My visitor was gone. It was 4 
terrible moment. All doubts as to my 
fate were now dispelled. I was in the 
power of a man whom I hated and 
despised, a man capable of any villainy, 
who had already given me proof of what 
he could do.” ’ 

“But who was this man?” asked 
Felton. a 

“ All that night I sat in a chair, 4 
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started at every sound I heard. About 
midnight the light was extinguished, and 
I was left in darkness; but the night 
passed quietly and day came at last. The 
table had disappeared, but I still held the 
knife in my hand. This knife was my 
only hope. I was exhausted with fatigue 
and my eyes ached, for I had not dared 
to sleep a single moment. When day- 
light appeared, I felt less alarm, and threw 
myself on my bed, but kept my hand on 
the knife, which I put under my pillow. 
When I awoke the table was again 
standing in my room with my breakfast 
upon it. This time, in spite of all my 
terrors, in spite of all my misery, I was 
overcome with hunger, for I had eaten 
nothing for forty-eight hours. I took 
some bread and fruit, and remembering 
how it was the water which had been 
drugged before, I did not touch that 
which was placed upon the table, 
but filled my glass from a marble 
fountain which was fixed in the wall. 
However, in spite of this precaution, I 
was uneasy for some time, but my fears 
were without foundation. I was not 
again molested. 

“Thad taken care to empty the water 
jug partially, so that it might appear as 
if I had drank some of it. The day 
passed uneventfully, and at last night set 
in, and my room was again plunged in 
darkness. My eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, and I saw the table sink 
through the floor. 

‘A quarter of an hour afterwards it 
reappeared, and on it was laid my supper. 
A moment afterwards my room was 
lighted up as before. 

“TI resolved not to eat anything that 

could have been drugged, so two eggs 
and some fruit was all the food I 
took. Then I filled my glass from the 
fountain and drank. After the first few 
- mouthfuls it seemed to me that it hada 
strange taste. I became suspicious and 
drank no more, but I had already 
swallowed half a glass. I threw the rest 
away and waited in horrible suspense. 
Beads of perspiration broke out upon my 
forehead. No doubt somebody had 
watched me getting water from the 
fountain, and had taken advantage of 
this to drug me again. 

‘In half an hour the same symptoms 
showed themselves, but as this time I 
had only drunk half a glass of water, 
the effects were not so marked, and 
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instead of sinking into a deep sleep 
I only fell into a drowsy condition 
which left me conscious of what was 
going on around me whilst depriving 
me of strength to defend myself. I 
dragged myself towards the bed in 
order to secure the knife — my last 
resource—but I could not reach the 
pillow. I fell on my knees, clasping one 
of the bed posts. Then I knew that I 
was helpless.” 

Felton turned pale, and a shiver ran 
through his frame. 

“It was a horrible sensation, for I 
felt all the time half conscious of the 
danger which threatened me. It was as 
if my soul were still awake in my 
sleeping body. I could see and hear 
everything around me. True, it was all 
like a dream, but not the less terrible for 
that. I saw the lamp rise slowly and 
leave me in darkness. Then I heard the 
sound of the door opening and instinctively 
knew that some one was approaching me, 
in the same way as people in tropical 
forests are said to be conscious of the 
approach of a serpent. I tried to cry out, 
and by a superhuman effort I actually 
raised myself, but only to sink back and 
fall into the arms of my tormentor.” 

“Tell me who he was!”’ cried Felton. 

Milady saw the effect which she was 
producing on the young man by dwelling 
on every ghastly detail of her story. 
She was not going to spare him, for 
she knew that the more he was im- 
pressed by the recital of her sufferings, 
the more surely would he avenge her. 

So she took no notice of his question, 
but went on with her narrative. 

“This time he had not to deal with an 
unconscious victim. 

“As I told you before, although I 
had not complete control over my- 
self, I was conscious of my danger, and 
struggled with all the strength left me, and 
apparently to some effect, for I heard him 
say, ‘These confounded Puritans! I 
knew they tired out their executioners, 
but who would have supposed they would 
be so troublesome to their lovers?’ But 
this desperate resistance could not last 
long, and I felt my strength failing. At 
last I swooned away, and was thus at the 
villain’s mercy.” 

Felton listened, but said nothing. He 
only seemed to groan inwardly, and in his 
frenzied excitement he clenched his hands 
convulsively. 
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recovered consciousness, 
my first impulse was to feel under 
my pillow for the knife. Although 
I had not been able to use it in 
self-defence, I could still use it in ex- 
piation of my shame. But when I had 
the knife in my grasp, a terrible tempta- 
tion seized me. I have sworn to tell you 
everything, so I will tell you. I have 
promised to speak the truth, and I will 
speak it, even if it should ruin me.” 

“Your impulse was to wreak your 
vengeance on this man, was it not?” 
said Felton. 

“Yes,” said Milady. “I know that 
the impulse was not worthy of a Christian, 
and our spiritual enemy no doubt sug- 
gested it to me. It was this desire to 
kill him for which I now suffer punish- 
ment.” 

“Go on with your story,” said Felton ; 
“ I want to know what was the end of all 
this.” 

“JT determined to be revenged as 
soon as possible. I knew he would 
come back the following night. I 
was safe during the day. So when 
breakfast came I ate and drank as usual, 
but I resolved at supper time to eat 
nothing. However,I puta glass of water 
aside from my breakfast to quench my 
thirst when the evening came. The day 
passed slowly away, but my resolution 
never faltered. I was careful that my 
face should not betray my thoughts, for I 
knew that perhaps 1 was being watched 
all the time.” 

“Go on,” said Felton ; “what happened 
next ?”’ 

“Evening came, and as before, a 
table was laid, the lamp was _ lighted, 
and I sat down: but I only ate some 
fruit. I helped myself to water from 
the carafe, but I only drank what I 
had saved from breakfast. After supper 
I pretended to be overcome by stupor as 
before, and dragging myself towards my 
bed, lay down on it. I grasped the handle 
of my knife, which was under my pillow, 
and feigned to be in a deepsleep. Hours 
seemed to pass, and nothing happened. I 
began to fear that he wouldnotcome. At 
last I saw the lamp rising slowly, till it 
disappeared. Darkness filled my chamber, 
and jato this darkness I gazed in anxious 
suspense. Ten minutes or so passed. I 
heard nothing but the beating of my 
heart. I prayed Heaven to bring him 
quickly to his doom, 
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“At last I caught the now familiar 
sound of the door as it opened, and 
though the carpet was thick I heard 
a step, and in- spite of the darkness 
I saw a shadowy form approaching my 
bed.” 

Here Milady paused, and looked at 
Felton. 

‘Make haste,” he said, “this suspense 
is torture to me.” 

“Then,” continued Milady, “I felt 
that the moment of vengeance, or, 
say rather of justice, had arrived. I 
imagined myself a second Judith. I 
grasped my knife firmly in my hand, 
and when I saw him close to me, 
with his arms stretched out to clasp 
his victim, I uttered a cry of agony and 
desperation, and struck him full in the 
breast. The miserable wretch had fore- 
seen my intentions. He was protected 
by a coat of mail, from which the knife 
glanced and left him unharmed. 

“«Ha ha!’ cried he, catching my 
arm and wresting the knife from me. 
‘So you would take my life, my 
pretty Puritan, would you? What 
ingratitude! You must calm _ your- 
self, my child. I thought surely you 
would be softened by this time. Well, I 
am not such a tyrant as to keep a woman 
imprisoned against her will. You do not 
love me; of this I am now convinced. 
So to-morrow you shall be free.’ I had 
but one wish, and that was that he should 
kill me there and then. 

“«Take care,’ said I; ‘my liberty means 
your disgrace.’ 

«Explain yourself, my pretty priestess,’ 
he said. 

“<The instant I am out of this place, 
Ishalltell everything thathas happened. I 
shall publish your infamous conduct. I 
shall denounce this palace of wickedness. 
Your rank is high, my Lord; but still 
you must tremble. For there is a 
king above you and a God who rules 
over all.’ 


“Calm and unmoved as he usually — 


was, he could not repress a gesture of 
anger. 
but the hand which held my arm 
trembled. : 


“«Then you shall never leave this — 


place,’ he said. 
“ «Very well,’ I replied, ‘then let the 
scene of my sufferings be my tomb. 


My accusing spirit will be a greater 


curse to you than I could ever be alive,” 


fi 


I was unable to see his face, ~ 


he 
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*¢T shall take good care to leave no 
weapon in your hands.’ 

“«There is a weapon which despair 
gives to every creature who has the 
courage to use it. I can die of hunger.’ 

““¢Come,’ said my tormentor, ‘would 
it not be better to settle this question 
peacefully? I will give you your liberty 
at once. I will proclaim your innocence. 
You shall be a second Lucretia.’ 

«« And I shall denounce you as a second 
Sextus; and if needs be, like Lucretia, I 
will sign my denunciation of you with my 
blood.’ 

“Oh, ho!’ replied my enemy in a 
sarcastic tone, ‘if that is the case, you 
will have to stay here. You shall haye 
everything you want, and if you choose 
to die of hunger, well! it will be purely 
your own fault.’ 

“So saying, he left me. I heard the 
door open and shut, while I lay there 





overwhelmed with disappointment at the 
failure of my scheme. He kept his 
word. All the next day, all the next 
night, passed and he never came. I 
also kept my word to him and refused 
to eat or drink. I passed the time in 
prayer, imploring God to forgive me for 
hastening my own death. On _ the 
second night the door opened. I was 
lying on the floor; my strength was ex- 
hausted. Hearing the sound, I raised 
myself on one hand. 

“¢ Well,’ said a voice which I knew 
only too well, ‘have we thought better 
of it? I am generous enough, I think, 
and though I do not care for Puritans 
as a rule, I deal justly with them, and 
I am not likely to ill-treat a pretty 
woman because she is a Puritan. I 
only ‘ask you to take one little oath 
of silence upon the Cross, and you are 
free.’ 

“¢Upon the Cross!’ I cried, raising 
myself, for my indignation gave me 
fresh strength. ‘On the contrary, I 
swear that no promise, no threat, no vio- 
lence, no torture, shall close my lips. Upon 
the Cross I swear to proclaim you every- 
where as a murderer, a seducer, a base 
coward! Upon the Cross I swear that 
if I ever leave this prison alive, I will 
invoke the vengeance of all mankind 
upon you.’ 

“«Take care,’ said he, in a threatening 
tone which he had not used before. ‘I 
have a means of ensuring your silence 
which I shall have to use as a last 
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resource; at any rate, it will prevent any 
one believing a word you say.’ 

“I replied witha laugh of derision. He 
saw at last that it would be war to the 
death between us. 

“« Listen,’ said he, ‘I will give you to- 
night and all to-morrow to think it over. 
Promise to be silent, and riches and 
honour shall be yours. Threaten to speak, 
and I will consign you to shame and 
dishonour.’ 

“* Your, 1." cried, ‘youl®. Eb dectare, 
Felton, I thought the man was de- 
mented. 

“« Ves! I! I will,’ he repeated. 

“¢Teave me,’ said I, ‘ begone, if you 
do not wish to see me dash my head 
against that wall.’ 

“« Very well, you can choose. 
you till to-morrow evening.’ 

« And with these words he left the room. 
I fell on the floor and gnawed the carpet 
in my impotent rage.” 

Felton was overcome with emotion, 
and Milady saw with fiendish joy that 
she had completely gained his sym-. 
pathies. 


I give 


CHAPTER LVII 


LAST ACT OF THE TRAGEDY 


ILADY gazed at the young man 
for a minute or two, and then 
resumed her narrative :— 

“Tt was nearly three days since I 
had eaten or drunk anything; and I 
suffered great agony. Sometimes it 
seemed as if a heavy weight were 
pressing on my forehead, and as if there 
were a cloud before my eyes. I was 
delirious. The evening came; owing to 
my weakness I constantly fell into a 
faint, and each time I hoped I was going 
to die. Whilst I was lying in one of 
these fainting fits, ] thought I heard the 
door open, and terror brought me to my 
senses. 

“My tormentor entered the room fol- 
lowed by another man. ‘They were both 
masked, but I knew his step, I knew his 
voice, I knew his stately figure, which 
was one of his fatal attractions. 

“¢ Well,’ said he, ‘have you decided to 
make the promise I required of you?’ 

“¢ Puritans do not change their mind,’ 
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I replied. ‘I have not changed mine. 
My vengeance shall pursue you, and 
bring you to justice before God and 
man.’ 

“So you still persist in your folly,’ he 
said. 

“¢T swear before Heaven,’ I replied, 
‘that the whole world shall hear of your 
crime, and I shall not rest till your guilt 
has been expiated.’ 

““¢ You are a prostitute,’ said he, in a 
voice of thunder, ‘and you shall suffer the 
punishment you deserve. It will be 
useless for you to attempt to prove your 
innocence to the world after you have 
been branded as a criminal.’ 

“Then, addressing the man who had 
come with him, ‘Executioner,’ said he, ‘do 
your duty.’” 

“His name—tell me his name!” cried 
Felton. 

“Then in spite of my tears, in spite of 
my resistance—for I began to realize my 
awful fate—the executioner seized me, 
held me down, tied me with cords; and 
while I lay half suffocated by my sobs, 
and vainly struggling, I suddenly uttered 
a shriek of pain, for a red-hot iron had 
been pressed to my shoulder and I was 
branded with this mark of shame. Look!” 
she continued, tearing open her dress and 
baring her bosom, “look, Felton, at the 
new martyrdom inflicted on a pure young 
girl, the victim of a scoundrel’s brutality. 
You must learn to read the hearts of 
unscrupulous men, and not allow your- 
self to be the instrument of their crimes.” 

“ But,” cried Felton, ‘this is the mark 
of a fleur-de-lys.” 

“That is the crowning infamy. For 
if it had been the brand of English 
law, I should have made an appeal, 
and they would have had to prove 
by what court I was condemned. But 
against this brand of France there was no 
appeal.” 

Felton had all this time listened atten- 
tively to these fearful revelations of crime, 
and now, carried away by the eloquence and 
charms of the beautiful woman who stood 
unveiled in his presence, he fell on his 
knees at her feet, as the early Christians 
fell at the feet of the holy martyrs who 
were sacrificed in the arena by the Roman 
Emperors, to glut the savage tastes of the 
brutal populace. He paid no heed to the 
brand of shame. For him she was the 
embodiment of beauty and outraged virtue. 

“ Forgive me, forgive me,” said he. 
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Milady saw in his eyes the light of a 
frenzied and passionate love. 

“What have I to forgive?” she asked. 

“Forgive me for having unwittingly 
aided your persecutors.” 

Milady held out her hand to him, and 
Felton kissed it passionately. 

Milady smiled upon him and he 
was enslaved. But he was a Puritan, 
and his love was mingled with religious 
adoration. He let go her hand and kissed 
her feet. She then feigned to recover her 
self-possession, modestly drew her bodice 
over her bosom, and waited for him to 
speak. 

At last he said, “There is one thing you 
have not yet told me—that is, the name of 
your executioner. I mean your real 
executioner, for the other was but his 
servant.” 

“Must I name him?” cried Milady. 
‘Have you not guessed who he was?” 

“What!” said Felton, “you cannot 
mean him, the arch-traitor ?” 

“Yes, the destroyer of England; the 
persecutor of the true faith; the seducer _ 
of women. He who for a mere caprice 
is now about to plunge England into 
the horrors of war, who protects the 
Protestants one day and sells them the 
next.” 

“ Buckingham! You mean the Duke 
of Buckingham!” cried Felton, wild with 
indignation. 

Milady hid her face in her hands, as 
if she could not hear his name spoken 
without a sense of shame. 

“ Buckingham has brought shame on 
this innocent creature!” cried Felton; 
“and Thou, O God, hast not yet 
consumed him with Thy thunder-bolts! 
How long shall he have honour and 
power, and triumph to the ruin of us 
all?” 

“‘God helps those who help themselves,” 
said Milady. 

“Verily,” said Felton, “he will bring 
upon himself the punishment of the 
damned, but human vengeance will pave 
the way for heaven’s judgment.” 

“ But men fear him too much to do their 
duty.” 


“T do not fear him,” said Felton, “and _ 


I will not spare him.” 

Milady felt a fiendish exultation. 

“ But,” continued the young man, “ how 
did my friend and preserver, Lord Winter, 
become involved in this diabolical affair ?” 

“Listen, Felton,” said Milady. “ Noble — 
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and generous natures are often drawn 
unawares into false positions by the wiles 
of base and infamous men. I had an 
affianced husband, to whom I was devoted, 
as he was devoted to me. He was, like 
yourself, sincere and generous. So when 
I was set free, I went and told him all. 
He knew me, and did not doubt my story 
fora moment. He was a man of noble 
birth, the equal of Buckingham. He said 
nothing, but armed himself with a sword, 
and, wrapping himself in his cloak, he 
went straight to the Duke’s palace.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Felton, “it was the 
only course open to him. But a dagger 
would have been the proper weapon.” 

“ Buckingham had left England the day 
before, as ambassador to Spain, to ask the 
hand of the Infanta for King Charles I., 
who was then Prince of Wales. So my 
fiancé returned. 

“¢This man has escaped my ven- 
geance for the moment,’ he said to me, 
‘but it shall not interfere with our mar- 
riage. Lord Winter will know how to 
guard his own and his wife’s honour !’” 

“Lord Winter!” cried Felton. 

“Yes, Lord Winter, tor that was my 
husband’s name. 

“And now you can understand the 
position. Buckingham was absent for 
nearly a year. A week before he re- 
turned, my husband, Lord Winter, died, 
leaving me sole heir to his property. Who 
caused his death God only knows. I do 
not accuse anybody. .. .” 

“Oh! what abominations, what abom- 
inations!" cried Felton. 

“‘ Lord Winter died without having told 
his brother our secret. We had agreed 
not to reveal it till the hour of vengeance 
had come. Your benefactor, the present 
Lord Winter, had never approved of his 
brother’s marriage with me, a penniless 
girl. I felt that I could not hope for 
any protection from a man who would 
have inherited his brother’s fortune but 
for me. 

“So I went to France, determined to 
stay there for the rest of my life. But 
all my property was in England; and, 
owing to the war, communications were 
stopped, and I received no remittances. 
So I was obliged to come back to 
England; and six days ago I landed at 
Portsmouth, 

«By some means Buckingham heard 
of my return. He must have spoken to 
Lord Winter, who was naturally pre- 
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judiced against me, and told him that I 
was a branded criminal. 

“Alas, my noble husband was no 
longer by my _ side to defend my 
honour. Lord Winter believed all that 
was told him, as was very natural. He 
had me arrested and brought here. You 
know the rest. The day after to-morrow 
I shall be banished. The day after to- 
morrow I shall be an exiled criminal. Oh, 
it is a deep-laid scheme, and it has suc- 
ceeded only too well. My honour cannot 
be retrieved. 

“* So you see, Felton, I have no choice, 
but to die. I implore you to give me 
that knife.” 

Then as if her strength had suddenly 
forsaken her, Milady sank helpless into 
the young man’s arms. He clasped her 
in a transport of love, and pressed her to 
his heart. 

“ No, no!” he said, “ you shall live to 
be loved and honoured, and you shall 
triumph over your enemies.” 

Milady tried to push him gently from 
her with one hand, and gazed at him 
earnestly ; but Felton only held her the 
more closely in his arms. 

“ Oh, death! death!” she murmured, 
closing her eyes, “ give me death rather 
than shame. Felton, my brother, my 
friend; I implore you to let me die.” 

“No,” cried Felton, “no! you shall be 
avenged.” 

“JT only bring unhappiness on all around 
me, so let me die, Felton.” 

“ We will live or die together,” he cried, 
kissing her passionately. 

At that moment they heard some one 
knocking at the door. Milady pushed him 
from her. 

“ Hush!" said she, “we have been 
overheard. Some one is coming. We 
are lost.” 

“No,” said Felton, “it is only the sentry, 
who has come to report they are about to 
change guard.” 

“Go to the door, then, and open it 
yourself.” 

Felton obeyed mechanically, and 
found himself confronted by the ser- 
geant who commanded the patrol and the 
sentry. 

“Well! what is the matter?” asked 
Felton. 

“You told me to open the door if 
I heard any one call out, sir,” replied 
the sentry. “I heard you call out, and 
when I tried to open the door, I found 
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that it was locked on the inside, so I 
fetched the sergeant.” 

“That is why I have come,” said the 
sergeant. 

Felton was utterly bewildered, and had 
nothing to say. 

Milady saw that she must come to 
his rescue, so she ran to the table and 
seized the knife which Felton had put 
down. 

“What right have you to prevent 
me killing myself if I choose?” said 
she. 

“Good God!” cried Felton, when he 
saw the knife glittering in her hand. 

A peal of ironical laughter rang through 
the.corridor, and Lord Winter appeared at 
the doorway in his dressing-gown, with 
his sword under his arm. 

“So we have positively arrived at the 
last act in our tragedy,” he said. “You 
see, Felton, that the progress of our 
drama has been just as I foretold. Do 
not be alarmed, there will be no blood 
shed.” 

Milady knew that the time had come to 
prove to Felton that her intentions were 
genuine. 

‘“‘ Blood will be shed,” she cried, “and 
vengeance will fall on those who cause 
innocent blood to flow.” 

Felton rushed towards her with a cry 
of horror, but he was too late. Milady 
had stabbed herself; but she had taken 
care to strike in such a way that the 
blade came in contact with the steel busk 
of her corset. It glanced off it, and 
only inflicted a slight wound. Her dress 
was, however, immediately stained with 
blood. She fell on the floor, apparently 
in a swoon. 

Felton snatched the knife from her 
hand. 

“See here, my lord,” he said, reproach- 
fully, “this woman, who was under my 
charge, has killed herself.” 

“You need not be alarmed, Felton,” 
said Lord Winter, “she is not dead; we 
shall not be rid of her so easily. Go and 
wait for me in my room.” 

“But, my Lord—” 

“Obey my orders and go,” said Lord 
Winter. 

Felton unwillingly obeyed, but as 
he went out he took the knife with 
him. 

Meanwhile, Lord Winter called the 
woman who waited on Milady, and telling 
her to attend to the prisoner, who was 
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still in a swoon, he left the apartment. 
However, in spite of his incredulity, he 
thought it just possible the wound might 
be serious, so he sent a groom to fetch a 
surgeon. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
ESCAPE 


ORD WINTER was right in 
thinking that Milady’s wound was 
not likely to be dangerous. Directly she 
found herself alone with the woman who 
had been sent to attend on her, she opened 
her eyes, but she knew she must still 
pretend to be weak and suffering pain. 
Accomplished actress as she was, she 
had no difficulty in doing this; and so com- 
pletely was her waiting-woman deceived 
that she insisted on watching by her bed- 
side all night in spite of Milady’s remon- 
strances. But her presence did not 
interfere with Milady’s reflections. She 
had no doubt now that Felton was com- 
pletely convinced of her innocence, and 
that even if an angel were to appear and 
tell him the contrary, he would not believe 
the truth. 

Milady smiled at this thought, for 
Felton was her only hope. Escape 
was only possible with his assistance; 
but Lord Winter might be suspicious of 
him, and in that case Felton would be 
watched as well as herself. 

About four in the morning the surgeon 
came. The wound had already begun 
to heal, so he could not say exactly the 
extent of the injury, but he could tell by 


her pulse that there was no serious — 


danger. 

In the morning Milady pretended that 
she had not slept well and wished to 
be left alone. So she dismissed her 
attendant. 

She hoped to see Felton again at break- 
fast time, but he did not come. Were 
her first fears to be realized ? 
now under suspicion? And would he fail 
her at the last moment ? 

Only one day was left. oe: 

Lord Winter had informed her that she 
would embark on the 23rd, and this was © 
the morning of the 22nd. 

Still she waited patiently till dinner- 
time. 


Although she had not eaten any- — 


Was he © 


~ 


ie 
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thing that morning, dinner was brought 
to her at the usual hour. Milady saw 
with vexation that her guards had been 
changed. This she gathered by the 
difference in their uniform. She ven- 
tured to inquire what had become of 
Felton, and was informed that he had 
left the castle on horseback about an hour 
before. 

She then asked if Lord Winter was 
still in the castle. The sentry replied 
that he was, and that he had given 
orders that he was to be informed if 
the prisoner expressed a wish to sée him. 
Milady replied that she was feeling 
very much indisposed, and only desired to 
be left alone. 

The sentry left the room after bring- 
ing in the dinner. Felton must have 
been sent away purposely and her guards 
changed, which meant that suspicion 
had fallen on him. This was a severe 
blow to the prisoner. When left alone, 
she rose from her bed, where she had 
discreetly remained since she stabbed 
herself. 

She glanced at the door and noticed 
that a plank had been nailed across the 
grating. No doubt his lordship feared 
she might communicate with the guards 
and corrupt them. At any rate, she could 
now give way to her feelings without 
being observed. 

She paced up and down her room in 
impotent fury like a caged tigress. If she 
had still possessed the knife, she would 
have tried to kill not herself but Lord 
Winter. 

At six o'clock his lordship paid her 
a visit. He was armed to the teeth. 
This man, whom till now Milady had 
_ rather despised, proved himself to be an 
admirable gaoler. He seemed to foresee 
and to thwart every possible move. 

One glance at Milady was enough to 
~ tell him what was passing in her mind. 

“¢ You will not kill me to-day,” he said, 
“you have no weapon, and I am on my 
guard, as you see. You were actually be- 
ginning to corrupt Felton. I saw that he 
was yielding to your infernal influence; but 
Ihave put astop to that. You will not 
see him again, so your chance with him 
has gone. You had better pack up your 
things, for to-morrow you will be starting 
on your voyage. I had intended you 
should embark on the 24th, but I think 
now the sooner you go the better. To- 
morrow I shall have the order for your exile 
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signed by Buckingham. If you speaka 
single word to any one on your way to the 
vessel, the sergeant has orders to shoot you. 
If on board you speak to any one without 
the captain’s permission, you will be 
thrown into the sea. That is all I have 
to say to-day. To-morrow I shall bid 
you farewell.” With these words his 
lordship left the room. 

Milady had listened to her brother-in- 
law’s menacing speech with a contemp- 
tuous smile on her lips, but with fear and 
rage in her heart. 

Her supper was brought in. She had 
little appetite, but ate her food, knowing 
that if any chance was left her to escape, 
she would need all her strength for the 
effort. 

Night was approaching, the night which 
would bring her freedom or consign her 
to banishment. Dark clouds chased each 
other across the sky, and distant lightning 
heralded a storm. 

At ten o’clock the tempest burst in 
all its fury. She felt that nature 
harmonized with the passions that con- 
sumed her. The howling of the wind 
seemed to presage her own despair, the 
rattling of the thunder echoed the storm 
which was raging in her heart. 

Suddenly she heard a tap at her win- 
dow, and as the lightning flashed, she 
caught sight of a man’s face behind the 
bars. 

She ran to the window and opened it. 

“Felton!” she cried; “then I am 
saved.” 

“ Hush!” said Felton; “do not make 
any noise. I am going to file through 
these bars. Take care that you are not 
seen through the grating of the door.” 

“The Lord ison our side, for they have 
nailed a plank over the grating. Is there 
nothing I can do to help ?”’ 

“Nothing, nothing ; only shut the win- 
dow. ‘Then lie down ready dressed upon 
your bed, and when my preparations are 
complete I will tap. Will you be able to 
follow me?” 

“« Oh, yes.” 

“ But your wound?” 

“It pains me a little, but it will not 
prevent my following you.” 

“Lie down then, and listen; and be 
ready when I signal to you.” 

Milady closed the window, put out the 
light, and lay down. In spite of the raging 
of the storm she could hear the file grinding 
on the iron bar, and every flash of light- 
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ning revealed Felton’s shadow in the 
window. 

For more than an hour she lay 
there listening in agonized suspense. 
Every sound that came from the corridor 
filled her with alarm. There are hours 
which seem to be years. But at last she 
heard Felton tapping. 

She started up and opened the window. 
He had filed through two bars, so that 
she could easily pass out. 

“ Are you ready to start?” said he. 

“Yes. Shall I bring anything with me?” 

“Tf you have any money, bring it.” 

“Fortunately they have left me some.” 

“That is lucky, for I have spent all 
mine in chartering a vessel for you.” 

“Here it is,” said she, putting a bag 
of money into his hand. 

He took the bag and threw it down 
outside the wall. 

“« Now,” he said, “ you must come.” 

So Milady stood upon a chair and 
leant right out of the window. Then she 
saw that the young man was standing on 
a rope ladder which was fastened to one 
of the bars of the window and hung over 
the precipice. She could not repress a 
shudder. The empty darkness below 
terrified her. 

“‘T was afraid of this,” said Felton. 

“Never mind; it is nothing,” she said. 
“JT will close my eyes as I go down; then 
I shall not care.” 

“ Do you trust me?” said Felton. 

“Of course I do!” 

“Then put your hands together and 
cross them.” 

She did so, and Felton tied her wrists 
together with a handkerchief, and over the 
handkerchief he fastened a cord. 

“ What is that for?’’ she asked, with 
surprise. 

“ Put your arms round my neck now, 
and do not be frightened. You will be 
quite safe.” 

“ But my weight might make you lose 
your balance, and we should both be 
dashed to pieces.” 

“You need not be afraid of that. Iam 
a sailor, and accustomed to this kind of 
thing.” 

There was no time to lose, so she put 
her arms round his neck, and let herself 
drop from the window. Then Felton 
slowly descended the ladder step by step. 
In spite of their combined weight the 
rope ladder swayed in the blast of the 
hurricane. 
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Suddenly Felton stopped. 

“What is the matter? ’’ she asked. 

“ Hush!” I hear footsteps.” 

“We are discovered.” 

Then there was a silence. 

“It was nothing,” said Felton. 

“What was the noise, then?” 

“ The patrol going their rounds.” 

““ Whereabouts are they now?” 

“ Just below us.” 

“Then they will see us.” 

“No, not unless the lightning betrays 
us.” 

“ But they might run against the rope 
ladder.” 

“ Luckily, the end is more than six feet 
from the ground.” 

“ My God! I hear them.” 

M dinsh 7 

They hung there motionless and hardly 
daring to breathe, only twenty feet from 
the ground, while the patrol passed 
below them, talking and laughing. 

It was an anxious moment for the 
fugitives. The patrol passed by, their 
footsteps could be heard in the distance, 
and the sound of their voices gradually 
died away. ' 

“ At last,” said Felton, “we are safe.” 

Milady sighed deeply and fainted. 

Felton had still some way to descend. 
When he reached the bottom of the 
rope ladder and there was no support 
for his feet, he clung to the rope with his 
hands only, and on reaching the end 
dropped to the ground. 

He stooped, and picking up the bag of 
money, he put it between his teeth. Then, 
with Milady still in his arms, he set off in 
the opposite direction to that taken by 
the patrol. 

Presently he left the road, crossed the 
rocks, and as soon as he reached the 
shore, he whistled. Some one answered 
his signal, and five minutes afterwards a 
boat appeared, rowed by four men. 

The boat came as near as it could to 
the shore, but the water was shallow, 
and Felton had to wade out to it 
with his precious burden. Fortunately — 
for them the storm now began to abate, 
but there was still a heavy sea running 
and the small boat was tossed about like , 
a cockle shell. 

“ Row to the ship, quick!” said Felton 
as soon as he had put Milady down in the 
boat and seated himself. 

The four men bent to their oars, but — 
in such a sea progress was slow. How- 
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ever, every stroke took them further 
from the castle, and, as the night was 
dark, there was little likelihood of their 
boat being seen from the shore. Out upon 
the sea there loomed a dark object. This 
was the vessel. 

While the boat was on its way, Felton 
unbound the cord and handkerchief which 
fastened Milady’s hands. Then he took 
some sea water and sprinkled it over 
her face. 

Milady sighed and opened her eyes. 

“Where am I?” she said. 

“Saved,” replied the young man. 

“Saved! saved! Yes! I see the sky, 
I see the waves. I breathe the fresh air 
again. ‘Thanks, Felton, thanks.” 

The young man embraced her tenderly. 

“What is the matter with my hands?’’, 
she said. ‘My wrists feel as if they had 
been bruised.” 

“Alas!” said Felton, looking at her 
beautiful hands and shaking his head 
sadly. 

“Oh! I remember now,” she cried; * it 
does not matter.” 

Then she looked round as if seeking for 
something. 
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“Yes; and I have no time to lose, for 
to-morrow will be the 23rd, and Bucking- 
ham will sail with his fleet.” 

“He sails to-morrow! 
going?” 

“To La Rochelle.” 

“Fle must not go,” said Milady, fiercely, 
losing her self-control. 

“You need not fear,” said Felton; “he 
will never sail.” 

A gleam of triumph lighted up 
Milady’s face, for she saw Bucking- 
ham’s doom written upon her lover’s 
countenance. 

“Felton,” said she, “you will save 
England, you will be another Judas 
Maccabeus. And if you should die in 
the attempt, I will die with you; that is 
all I can say.” 

“ Hush!” said Felton; ‘‘ here we are.” 

They were now alongside the vessel. 
Felton stood on the ladder and gave 
his hand to Milady. The sailors assisted 
her, for the sea was still rough. A 
moment afterwards they stood upon the 
deck. 

“Captain,” said Felton, “this is the 
lady I spoke to you about. I want you 


Where is he 


“J have it here,” said Felton, pointing | to take her safely to France.” 


to the bag of money with his foot. 


“For one thousand pistoles,” said the 


They were now close to the vessel. | captain. 


The sailor on watch challenged the boat, 
and Felton answered his challenge. 

“« What ship is this?” asked Milady. 

‘“¢ The one I have chartered for you.” 

“ Where will it take me?” 

‘‘ Wherever you choose, but you must 
put me on shore at Portsmouth first.” 

“‘What are you going to do at Ports- 
mouth?” 
Tam going to carry out Lord 

Winter’s orders,” said Felton, smiling 


darkly. 
“* What orders?” said Milady. 
“Don’t you understand?” asked 
Felton. 


*‘ No; please explain.” 

“Lord Winter began to suspect me 
and determined to guard you himself, 
so he sent me to get Buckingham’s 
signature to the order for your trans- 
portation.” ; 

“‘ But if he did not trust you, why did 
he confide this mission to you?” 

‘“‘T am not supposed to know what is 
in the letter. I have to deliver it to 
Buckingham.” 

“T see; and so you are going to Ports- 
mouth for this purpose?” 


“Yes! five hundred of which I have 
paid you already.” 

“That is quite 
captain. 

“And here are the other five hun- 
dred,” said Milady putting her hand on 
the bag. 

“The other five hundred will only be 
due to me when we reach Boulogne,” 
said the captain, “so I will not take it 
now.” 

“Can we cross the Channel safely ?” 
she asked. 

“Quite safely,” said the captain, “and 
that’s as true as my name is Jack 
Butler.” 

“Tf you keep your word,” said Milady, 
“T will give you a thousand pistoles.” 

“Your Ladyship is too generous. 
May I have many more passengers like 

ou!” 
eC First of all,” said Felton, “ put me 
ashore at the spot we agreed upon.” 

The captain gave the necessary orders, 
and at seven o'clock in the morning the 
little vessel weighed anchor. 

During the short passage Felton told 
Milady all that had happened. 


correct,” said the 
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How, instead of going to London, he 
had hired this little vessel and had 
returned at nightfall How he had 
scaled the wall of the castle by placing 
cramps in the crevices between the stones 
to give him foothold; and how he had 
fastened his rope ladder as soon as he had 
reached the bars of her window. The 
rest she knew. 

Milady would have said something 
more to encourage Felton in the task 
which he had set himself, but she saw 
plainly that the young fanatic needed 
no spur to urge him on in his mad 
exploit. 

So it was decided that the vessel should 
wait for Felton till ten o’clock. If he 
did not return by that time, they were to 
sail without him. 

In the event of his being unable to 
rejoin her on board, he arranged to meet 
her in France at the Carmelite Convent of 
Béthune. 


CHAPTER LIX 


WHAT HAPPENED AT PORTSMOUTH ON 
AUGUST 23RD, 1628 


ELTON kissed Milady’s hand and 
bade her farewell, telling her that 
they would not be separated for long. 

He seemed to have recovered his calm- 
ness and self-possession. Only a keen 
observer would have noticed a feverish 
gleam in his eyes, the excessive pallor of 
his face, and a stern expression about his 
mouth, as if he were resolved on some 
desperate action. 

While in the boat which conveyed 
him to the shore he gazed back at 
Milady, who stood on the deck of 
the vessel and followed him with her 
eyes. They both felt that pursuit was 
no longer to be feared, for no one 
would enter Milady’s apartment before 
nine o'clock, and it was a three hours’ 
journey from the Castle to Portsmouth. 

Felton jumped ashore, waved his last 
farewell to Milady, and went off in the 
direction of the town. When he had 
gone about a hundred yards, he began to 
walk down hill, so that on turning round, 
he could only see the masts of the vessel 
he had just left. Me hastened on towards 
Portsmouth, which was about a mile 
away in front of him. 
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The houses and towers of the town 
stood out clear in the morning air. The 
harbour was full of vessels, whose 
numberless masts swung to and fro in 
the wind like leafless poplars in winter- 
time. 

As he walked on, Felton recalled all 
the events of the last two years, and 
reviewed in his mind all the crimes, 
whether true or false, of which the 
favourite of James I. and Charles I. had 
been accused by the Puritans. 

To Felton’s distorted view, this crime 
against Milady seemed to be more in- 
famous than all the acts of tyranny and 
violence which Buckingham had com- 
mitted in his capacity as statesman. His 
fanatical frenzy increased as he went on 
his way. 

He thought of the woman he loved, 
or rather, adored as a saint, and when 
he remembered that if he should fail 
in the task he had set himself, she 
would be exposed to the vengeance 
of this monster, there was no risk, no 
danger, he was not ready to face. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning 
when he entered the town of Portsmouth. 
The streets were already crowded with 
an enthusiastic populace, and the troops 
which were about to embark were on the 
march towards the harbour, with drums. 
beating and flags flying. 

Felton arrived at the Admiralty covered 
with dust and streaming with perspira- 
tion. His face, usually so pale, was 
almost purple with heat and excitement. 

The sentry would have prevented his 
entering, but he drew from his pocket the 
letter addressed to Buckingham, and show- — 
ing it to the sergeant of the guard, said, 
“This is an urgent letter from Lord % 
Winter.” a 

At the name of Lord Winter, who was 
known to be one of his Grace’s most 
intimate friends, the sergeant immediately — 
allowed him to pass; and Felton entered — 
hurriedly. J 

The moment he arrived in the hall — 
another man came in who looked as if he 
had been riding all night. He had just — 
dismounted, and his horse had fallen a 
its knees from utter exhaustion. 

He and Felton both requested an im. fo 
mediate audience of the Duke. 

Felton mentioned Lord Winter’s name. 
The stranger refused to give any na 
and said he could only tell his busin 
to the Duke himself. ae 
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Patrick naturally gave Felton the 
preference, as he knew Lord Winter was 
one of his master’s most intimate friends. 

So the stranger was compelled to wait, 
and it was easy to see how he chafed at 
the delay. 

The valet took Felton through a 
large ante-chamber where the deputies 
of La Rochelle were waiting, headed 
by the Duke of Soubise, and conducted 
him straight to Buckingham’s private 
room. 

His Grace had come from the bath, 
and was just finishing his toilet, upon 
which he always bestowed considerable 
attention. 

“Mr. Felton wishes to see your 
Grace. He brings an urgent message 
from Lord Winter,” said Patrick, open- 
ing the door. 

“From Lord Winter!" said Bucking- 
ham. “Tell him to come in,” 

Felton entered just as Buckingham had 
thrown a handsome _ gold-embroidered 
dressing-gown on a sofa, and was putting 
on a blue velvet doublet, sewn with 
pearls. 

“Y expected Lord Winter himself this 
morning,” he said. “Why did he not 
come?" 

“‘ His Lordship has ordered me to tell 
your Grace that he much regrets he 
cannot have the honour of presenting 
himself; but his duties at the castle make 
it impossible for him to leave it.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Buckingham, “I 
know there is an important prisoner.” 

“It is about this prisoner that I wish 
to speak to your Grace,” said Felton. 

“Very well, what have you to say?” 

“7 can only speak to your Grace 
alone.” 

“Leave us, Patrick,” said Bucking- 
ham, “but stay within sound of the bell. 
I shall want you presently.” 

» Patrick left the room. 

“ Now we are alone, sir,” said Bucking- 
ham, “ you can speak.” 

“Lord Winter wrote to your Grace 
the other day, requesting you to sign 
an order for the transportation of a 
young woman called Charlotte Back- 
son.” 

“Yes; and I replied that, if he would 
bring me or send me this order, I would 
sign it.” 

* T have it here, your Grace.” 

«Show it me,” said the Duke, and 
taking it from Felton’s hands, he glanced 
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rapidly over the paper. Then, seeing it 
was the one which had already been 
mentioned to him, he laid it on the table 
and took up a pen to sign it. 

“Your Grace will pardon me,” said 
Felton, interrupting the Duke. ‘“ Does 
your Grace know that Charlotte Backson 
is not the real name of this young 
woman ?” 

“T am quite aware of it.” replied the 
Duke, dipping his pen in the ink. 

“Then perhaps your Grace knows her 
real name?” said Felton, somewhat 
sternly. 

“Yes, I know it,” and so saying the 
Duke put his pen to the paper. 

Felton turned pale. 

“ And knowing her real name, will your 
Grace sign it?” 

“Certainly,” replied Buckingham, “and 
twice over, if need be.” 

“IT cannot believe,” said Felton, in a 
voice hoarse with emotion, “that your 
Grace is aware that this concerns Lady 
Winter.” 

“IT am perfectly aware of it, but I am 
surprised that you know it too.” 

« And will your Grace sign the order 
without hesitation?” 

Buckingham looked at the young man 
haughtily. “Upon my word, sir, you 
presume to ask me strange questions, and 
I see no reason why I should reply to 
them.” 

“‘T must ask your Grace to give me a 
reply; for the situation is more grave 
than your Grace believes.” 

Buckingham thought that Lord Winter 
had possibly authorized his messenger to 
ask these questions, so his manner softened 
towards him. 

“‘ Very well; my answer is that I sign 
this without the least hesitation. Lord 
Winter knows as well as I do that Lady 
Winter has been found guilty of a capital 
crime. It is an act of mercy that her 
sentence has been commuted to trans- 
portation.” 

And the Duke once more put his pen 
to the paper. 

“You shall not sign that order,” said 
Felton, stepping close up to the Duke. 

“J shall not sign this order!” said 
Buckingham; “and why?’ 

“Ask your own conscience, and let this 
lady have justice done her.” 

“¢ Justice would be satisfied if she were 
sent to Tyburn, for she is a most in- 
famous woman.” 
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“You know quite well that she is an 
angel of virtue. I Gemand her liberty.” 

“Are you mad, that you talk to me in 
this way ?” 

“Pardon me, your Grace, I only say 
what I feel it is my duty to say. How- 
ever, my Lord, take heed what you do, 
and beware how you punish an innocent 
woman.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Buckingham, 
“J do believe this man is threatening 
me.” 

“ No, your Grace; still I entreat you to 
consider my request. Remember that 
one drop will cause the brimming cup to 
overflow. One more false step may bring 
punishment on the head which has es- 
caped after many crimes.” 

“Leave the room, Mr. Felton,” said 
the Duke, “and consider yourself under 
arrest.” 

“You shall hear me to the end. You 
have seduced this young girl. You have 
outraged her honour. Do what you can 
to make amends. Let her go free; that 
is all I require.” 

“All you require?” said the Duke, 
looking at Felton in amazement, and 
dwelling on each word as he repeated it. 

“My Lord,” continued Felton, growing 
more excited every moment, “my Lord, 
take care. The whole nation is incensed 
at your crimes. You have almost 
usurped the throne, and have abused its 
power. You are held in execration by 
God and man. God will punish you in 
His own time; but I will punish you 
now.” 

“This is a little too much,” cried 
Buckingham, going towards the door. 
But Felton barred his passage. 

“TI ask you once again, humbly,” he 
said, “to sign an order placing Lady 
Winter at liberty. Remember she isa 
woman whom you have ruined.” 

“Again I must ask you to leave the 
room,” said Buckingham, “or I will 
call the guards and have you placed in 
irons.” 

“You shall not call,’ said Felton, 
throwing himself between the Duke 
and the bell, which stood on a silver 
stand. 

“Beware, my Lord, you are in God's 
hands.” 

“The devil’s hands, you mean,” said 
Buckingham, raising his voice in the hope 
of alarming his guards, without actually 
calling them. 
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“Sign, my Lord, sign the release of 
Lady Winter,” said Felton, handing a 
paper to the Duke. 

“ You would force me to sign? You 


must be crazy! Patrick, are you 
there?” 

“ Sign, my Lord.” 

“ Never!’ 


“ You will not?” 

“Ts anybody there?” cried the Duke, 
and at the same time he seized his 
sword. 

But Felton did not give him time to 
draw. He was carrying the knife which 
Milady had used in his breast, and with 
one bound he was on the Duke. 

At this moment Patrick entered the 
room, crying, “A letter from France, 
your Grace!” 

“From France!" said Buckingham, 
forgetting everything in his anxiety to 
know from whom this letter came. 

Felton took advantage of this moment, 
and plunged the knife into the Duke’s side 
up to the hilt. 

“ Ah, traitor! you have killed me!” 
cried Buckingham. 

“ Murder! murder!” shouted Patrick. 

Felton looked round to see how he 
could escape, and finding the door open, 
rushed into the next room, where, as we 
have said, the deputies from La Rochelle 
were waiting. 

He darted through it, and reached 
the staircase; but at the top of the 
stairs he met Lord Winter, who, see- 
ing him look livid, scared, and blood- 
stained, caught him by the throat, and 
cried, “I knew it! I guessed it! but 
unhappily a moment too late. Wretched 
man that Il am!” 

Felton made no resistance. Lord 
Winter handed him over to the guards, 
who conducted him to a little terrace which 
overlooked the sea. 

Lord Winter hastened to Buckingham’s 
room. 

Meanwhile the man who had arrived at 
the same time as Felton had heard the 
Duke’s cry and Patrick’s call for help 
and rushed into his room. He found the 
Duke lying on the sofa, with his hand 
pressed against the wound. 

“La Porte,” said the Duke, in a faint 
voice, “do you come from her?” 

“Yes, your Grace,” replied Anne of 
Austria’s faithful attendant. I hope not 
too late.” 

“Hush! La Porte, you may be over- 
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heard. Patrick, let no one comein. My 
God, lamdying. I shall never know what 
her message was to me.” 

Then he sank back unconscious. 

In the meantime Lord Winter, the 
deputies, the chiefs of the expedition, and 
the officers of Buckingham’s household had 
assembled in his room, and cries of horror 
were heard on all sides. 

From the Admiralty the news soon 
spread throughout the city, and a gun 
was fired to announce that some untimely 
event had taken place. 

Lord Winter was distracted with grief. 

“Too late by one minute,” he mur- 
mured, “only one minute. My God! 
how unfortunate!” 

At seven o’clock that morning he had 
been informed that a rope ladder was 
hanging from one of the windows of the 
castle. 

He hurried to Milady’s apartment 
and found the windows open, the bars 
filed through, and the prisoner escaped. 

He then remembered the warning 
D’Artagnan had sent him, and his first 
thought was for the Duke’s safety. 

He hastened to the stables, and without 
waiting to have a horse saddled, took the 
first he came to, mounted, and rode at full 
speed to the Admiralty. 

Immediately on his arrival there he 
rushed up the stairs, and, as we already 
know, met Felton on the top step. 

The Duke, however, was not dead. 

He rallied again and opened his eyes, 
and hope revived in the hearts of those 
who watched him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, faintly, “ I wish 
to be left alone with Patrick and La Porte. 
Ah! is that you, Winter? You sent me 
a strange messenger this morning. See 
- what he has done to me.” 

“ Alas! your Grace. I shall never for- 
give myself.” 

“ You will be wrong, my dear Winter,” 
said Buckingham, grasping his hand. “ No 
man is worth so much regret. Leave us 
for a few moments.” 

Lord Winter could not restrain his 
tears, and he left the room. 

Only La Porte and Patrick remained 
with the Duke. 

The surgeon had been sent for, but had 
not yet arrived. 

“You will live, my Lord; you will 
still live,” said Anne of Austria’s faith- 
ful servant, as he knelt by the Duke’s 
couch. 


| letters. 
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“What has she written me?” said 
Buckingham, feebly, rousing himself to 
speak of her whom he loved. ‘ Read me 
her letter ; there is no time to lose.” 

La Porte broke the seal, and placed the 


paper before the Duke’s eyes; but 
Buckingham could not make out the 
writing. 


‘Read it, read it,” he said, “for I 
cannot see to read, and shall die with- 
out knowing what she has written to 
me.” 

So La Porte read,— 


“My Lorp,—If you have any con- 
sideration for me, and remember all I 
have suffered on your account, I entreat 
you to disperse your armies, and put an 
end to this war; for although it is 
ostensibly waged in the cause of religion, 
it is whispered that your love for me is the 
true motive. 

“JT implore you to grant my request, 
for this war will not only bring disaster 
to England and France, but will also 
endanger your life. 

“Be careful of your own safety, 
which is seriously threatened, for your 
life is dear to me from the moment 
that you cease to be the enemy of 
France. ‘“ ANNE.” 


Buckingham had rallied his remaining 
strength to listen to this letter. When it 
was finished he seemed to be disappointed. 

“ Have you no other message for me, 
La Porte?” said he. 

“Yes, my Lord; her Majesty charged 
me to tell you to be on your guard, for 
she has been told that your life might be 
attempted by an assassin.” 

“Ts that all?” said Buckingham, im- 
patiently. 

“She also charged me to tell your 
Grace that she still loves you.” 

“Thank God!” said Buckingham; 
“then my death will be more to her than 
the death of a stranger.” 

And turning to Patrick, he said, “ Bring 
me the casket which contained the dia- 
mond studs.” 

Patrick brought it, and La Porte 
recognized it as the one that had belonged 
to the Queen. 

“ Now bring the white satin sachet upon 
which her initials are embroidered in 
pearls. Look here, La Porte, these gifts 
are all I have of hers, with these two 
You will return them to her 
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Majesty ; and as a last remembrance you 
will give her—” 

He looked round the room for some- 
thing valuable to send, but his eyes were 
darkened by approaching death. The 
only thing he saw was the knife that had 
fallen from Felton’s hand, which was 
stained with his own blood. 

“And you will give her this knife,” 
he continued, pressing La Porte’s hand. 

He was just able to place the sachet 
at the bottom of the casket, and dropping 
the knife into it, he made a sign to 
La Porte that he could speak no more. 

Then in a last convulsion which over- 
came him, he slipped from the couch upon 
the floor. Patrick uttered a loud cry of 
alarm, and tried to raise him. 

Buckingham smiled for the last time, 
and this smile remained upon his face like 
a kiss of love. 

At this moment the Duke’s surgeon 
arrived in the greatest consternation. He 
was on board the flag-ship when he re- 
ceived the terrible news. 

He went up to the Duke, took his hand, 
held it for a moment, and then let it drop, 
saying,— 

“There is nothing to be done; he is 
dead.” 

“ Dead! dead!” screamed Patrick. 

This cry echoed through the house, and 
grief and consternation reigned every- 
where. 

When Lord Winter heard that Buck- 
ingham was dead, he strode to the ter- 
race where Felton was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Duke’s guards. 

“Unhappy wretch!” said he to the 
young man, “ what have you done?” 

“T have been revenged,” said Felton 
calmly. 

“« Say, rather, that you have acted as 
the accomplice of that cursed woman. 
I swear that this crime shall be her 
last.” 

“JT do not understand you,” replied 
Felton with dignity. “I do not know whom 
you are speaking of. I killed the Duke of 
Buckingham because he twice refused to 
give me my captaincy, although you 
yourself recommended me for promotion. 
I have punished him for his injustice, 
that is all.” 

Lord Winter was quite staggered 
by this reply and the young man’s 
calmness. 

Only one thing troubled Felton’s mind. 
Every step he heard filled him with fear 
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lest it might be Milady coming to throw 
herself into his arms and share his fate. 
He was gazing over the sea from the 
terrace where he was standing. Suddenly 
he started, for his trained eye descried 
a speck in the distance, and recognized 


|it to be the vessel which was conveying 


Milady to the coast of France. 

He bit his lip and turned pale, for he 
at once realized that he had been the 
dupe of a treacherous woman. 

“T ask one last favour, my Lord,” 
said he. 

“ What is that?” 

« Will you tell me what time it is?” 

Lord Winter looked at his watch. “It 
is ten minutes to nine.” 

So Milady had set sail an hour anda 
half before the appointed time; for when 
she heard the gun fire, she guessed what 
the event was which it announced, and 
thought it safer to weigh anchor at once. 
The vessel was now almost on the 
horizon. 

“Tt is God’s will,” said Felton re- 
signedly. But he could not take his 
eyes off the ship, and in his imagination 
he saw the woman for whom he had 
vainly sacrificed his life. 

Lord Winter was watching him and 
guessed his thoughts. 

“Your accomplice will not be here 
to share your punishment with you, 
miserable assassin,” said he, “but [| 
promise you that she shall not escape.” 

Felton bowed his head and said 
nothing. 

Lord Winter left him, and, descend- 
ing the stairs, made his way to the 
harbour. 


CHAPTER LX 
IN FRANCE 


HEN Charles I. heard of the 

assassination of his favourite, 

one of his principal fears was that the 

Rochellais would be disheartened by the 
terrible news. 

As Richelieu tells us in his memoirs, 
the King concealed the fact from them 
as long as possible by closing all the 
ports and preventing any vessel from 
sailing, until the army which Bucking- 
ham had collected was on the high 
seas, " 
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The embarkation of this army he him- 
self superintended after Buckingham’s 
death. He even took the precaution 
of detaining in England the Danish 
envoys, who were about to take their 
leave. He also delayed the departure of 
the Dutch Ambassador, who was to con- 
duct to the port of Flushing the Indian 
merchant vessels which the King had 
consented to restore to the Netherlands. 
But he did not give this order till five 
hours after Buckingham’s assassination, 
and, in consequence, two vessels had 
started before the order to close the ports 
arrived. One of these vessels, as we 
know, was bearing Milady to the shores 
of France, who was further certified of 
the fatal event that had taken place by 
seeing the flag at half-mast on the 
Admiral’s ship in the harbour. As to 
the other, we will presently relate whom 
it carried, and what was its destination. 

All this time nothing of importance had 
occurred in the camp before La Rochelle. 
The French King, who suffered from 
ennui wherever he might be, could no 
longer endure the routine of camp life, 
and determined to spend the festival of 
St. Louis at St. Germain. 

He decided to go there incognito, and 
requested the Cardinal to give him an 
escort of twenty Musketeers. 

Richelieu, who was rather pleased 
than otherwise that the King should 
leave the camp, willingly consented; 
and it was arranged that his Majesty 
should return about the 15th of September. 

The Cardinal informed M. de Tréville 
of the King’s wishes, and M. de Tréville 
sent our four Musketeers to form part 
of the escort. He knew that they had 

special reasons for wanting to return to 
Paris. So de Tréville informed them of 
the King’s orders and of the arrange- 
ments that he had made for them to join 
“his Majesty’s escort. 

Aramis had received information that 
Milady was intending to visit the Convent 
of Béthune; and as she was Madame 
Bonacieux’s bitterest enemy, D’Artagnan 
was naturally anxious about the safety of 
his mistress. 

Aramis therefore immediately wrote to 
Marie Michon, the seamstress at Tours, 
who had such powerful friends at Court, 
and asked her to obtain an order from 
the Queen permitting Madame Bonacieux 
to leave the Convent and to retire either 
into Lorraine or Belgium, 
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Within a week Aramis received this 
reply :— 

“ Dear Cousin,— 

“T enclose with this an order 
from my sister sanctioning our little 
maid’s retirement from the Convent of 
Béthune, as the air does not agree with 
her. 

“My sister has much pleasure in send- 
ing you this order, as she is fond of the 
girl, and hopes to be able to help her in 
the future. 

“ Your affectionate, 
“Marie Micuon.” 


The enclosed order ran as follows :— 


“The Superior of the Convent of 
Béthune will hand over to the person who 
presents this order the novice who entered 
the Convent by my recommendation and 
under my patronage. 

“ The Louvre, August, 1628. 
“ ANNE.” 


It may easily be imagined how the 
young men rallied Aramis on the subject 
of his intimacy with this seamstress, who 
spoke of the Queen as her sister. 

At last Aramis could no longer en- 
dure Porthos’ coarse jests about her, 
and declared that if anything more 
was said, he would leave them to 
manage this affair without any assistance 
from his cousin. So Marie Michon’s 
name was not again referred to. At 
any rate, she had obtained for them 
what they wanted, and that was an order 
to enable Madame Bonacieux to leave 
the Carmelite Convent at Béthune. 

This order would not have been 
of much use to them while they were 
in camp at La Rochelle, which is 
the other end of France, so D’Artag- 
nan was about to ask leave of absence 
from M. de Tréville when the difficulty 
was solved by the appointment of him- 
self and his comrades to form part of the 
escort of the King, who was going to Paris 
at once. 

They received this news with great 
satisfaction. 

The valets were sent ahead with their 
baggage, and they started themselves the 
next morning. 

The Cardinal accompanied the King as 
far as Mauzé, and there they took leave 
of each other with the warmest expres- 
sions of friendship. 

Although he wished to reach Paris by 
the 23rd, the King stopped frequently to 
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fly his falcon, a pastime de Luynes had 
introduced to him, and of which he was 
very fond. 

Most of the Musketeers enjoyed these 
diversions; but our four friends, who 
were anxious to proceed, fretted at the 
delay. 

They arrived in Paris on the night of 
the 23rd. 

The King thanked M. de Tréville 
for his services, and granted leave 
of absence to the guards for four 
days on condition that they did not 
appear in any public places. Our 
four Musketeers were the first to avail 
themselves of this leave, and M. de 
Tréville gave them two days extra, so they 
started offon the 24th, at five o’clock in the 


evening. 
“It appears to me,” said D’Artag- 
nan, who was always sanguine of 


success, “that this will not be such a 
difficult matter to carry through, after all. 
In a couple of days, and by the sacrifice 
of two or three horses ridden to death 
(and what care 1? I havecash enough in 
hand), I can reach Béthune, hand the 
Queen’s letter to the Superior, and bring 
Constance away, not to Lorraine or Bel- 
gium, but to Paris. She will be much 
safer here, particularly while the Cardinal 
is engaged at La Rochelle. When the 
campaign is over, through the influence 
of her cousin, and in consideration of our 
services to the Queen, her Majesty will 
not refuse us what we wish. So you may 
just as well all stay where you are, and 
avoid a long and tiring journey. I shall 
take Planchet with me, and we shall easily 
manage this business together.” 

“Remember, D’Artagnan,” replied 
Athos, “that Béthune is the place 
where the Cardinal intends to meet 
that woman, who, as you know, brings 
disaster wherever she goes. I should 
not fear for you if you had to deal 
with four men, but you have to defeat 
the machinations of that woman. So 
we will all accompany you with our 
valets, and then, perhaps, there may be 
some chance of our surmounting the 
dangers that beset us.” 


“You alarm me, Athos!” cried 
D’Artagnan. “Why, what is there to 
fear ?” 


Everything,” replied Athos. 

D’Artagnan glanced at the others, 
and saw that they all looked very 
anxious; and they went on their way 
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silently and as fast as their horses could 
carry them. 

On the evening of the 25th they entered 
Arras and dismounted at the tavern of 
the Golden Harrow to drink a glass of 
wine. 

Just then a horseman rode out of 
the courtyard, where he had mounted a 
fresh horse, and took the road to Paris. 
He was enveloped in a cloak, although it 
was the month of August. As he passed 
through the gateway into the street the 
wind blew his cloak aside, and at the 
same time lifted his hat from his head. 
The traveller caught at his hat and pulled 
it quickly over his eyes, but D’Artagnan, 
who had time to see his face, turned pale 
and dropped his glass. 

“What is the matter?” cried Planchet. 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen, my master is 
ill!” 

The three Musketeers ran up to see 
what had happened, and to their astonish- 
ment they found D’Artagnan in the act of 
mounting his horse. 

“Where the devil are you going to 
now?” asked Athos. 

“It is he!” cried D’Artagnan, pale 
with passion, and putting his foot in 
the stirrup, “it is he! I must follow 
him.” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” said Athos. 

“The man of Meung, my evil genius, 
who always brings disaster upon me 
when he crosses my path. He was 
with that cursed woman the first time 
I met her. I was trying to catch 
this man when I knocked up against 
Athos and quarrelled with him. I met 
him again on the morning Madame 
Bonacieux was carried off, and now I 
come across him here.” 

“The devil!” said Athos reflectively. 

“To horse, my friends, to horse!” 
cried D’Artagnan; “we will follow and 
overtake him.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Aramis; “ you 
must remember that he has got a fresh 
horse and is going exactly in the opposite 
direction to ourselves, and our horses are 


tired out, so we should have little chance © 


of overtaking him. Let him go, D’Ar- 
tagnan; we have enough to do to rescue 
Madame Bonacieux.” 

“Sir! sir!” cried a groom, ronnie 
out to try and catch the unknown 
traveller, “you have dropped this paper, 
sir.” 

* Come here,” 


| 


said D’Artagnan, “I 
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will give you half a pistole for that 
paper.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the groom, 
handing the paper to D’Artagnan, and 
pocketing the money, he went back 
to the stable well pleased with this 
windfall. 

Meanwhile D’Artagnan unfolded the 
paper. 

“Well, what is it all about?’ asked 
his comrades eagerly. 

“ There is only one word in it.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Aramis, “but that 
word is probably the name of some town 
or village.” 

“ Armentiéres,” read Porthos. “ Ar- 
mentiéres. I never heard of the place.” 

“ But it is written in her handwriting,” 
said Athos. 

“Well, we will take care of it,’’ said 


D’Artagnan. ‘ Perhaps I did not spend 
that half pistole so badly, after all. To 
horse again, my friends! to horse!”’ 


So the four friends started off at a 
gallop on the road to Béthune. 


CHAPTER LXI 


THE CONVENT OF THE CARMELITE 
SISTERS. 


HERE is a kind of luck which 

attends great criminals and enables 

them to surmount all obstacles and escape 

all danger until they strike upon the 

rock which Providence has marked for 

the wreck of their career. So it was with 
Milady. 

She managed to elude both the French 

and English cruisers, and arrived at 
Boulogne without any mishap. 
- When she landed at Portsmouth she 
passed herself off as an Englishwoman 
who had been driven from La Rochelle 
by the persecution of the French. 

Now, when she landed at Boulogne, 
she posed as a Frenchwoman, who had 
been compelled to leave Portsmouth 
owing to the hatred of the English. 

She possessed the most valuable 
passports, namely, her beauty, her 
aristocratic appearance, and a liberal 
purse. 

The old Governor of the Port, who 
was fascinated by her good looks and 
her grace, waived the usual formalities ; 
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so she was able to leave Boulogne at 
once, after posting the following letter :— 

“To his Eminence the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, Headquarters of the Army 
before La Rochelle— 

“ MoNnSEIGNEUR,—Your Eminence may 
set his mind at rest, for his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham will never em- 
bark for France. Evening of the 25th, 
Boulogne. Lapy ——. 

“P.S.—In accordance with your Emi- 
nence’s commands, I am going to the 
Carmelite Convent at Béthune, and 
shall there await your further instruc- 
tions.” 

The same evening Milady started on 
ber journey. When night set in she 
stopped and slept at an inn on the way, 
and at five o’clock the next morning she 
set offagain. After three hours’ travelling 
she reached Béthune. 

She inquired the way to the Con- 
vent of the Carmelites, and soon 
arrived there. She was conducted to 
the presence of the Lady Superior, 
to whom she showed the Cardinal’s 
order. 

The Abbess took her to a room and 
ordered breakfast to be served for her 
There was nothing in Milady’s face to 
suggest the criminal career she had pur- 
sued or the terrible ordeals to which she 
had been lately exposed. The ever- 
varying passions which assailed her 
seemed to leave no permanent trace upon 
her countenance. Her expression was as 
changeable as the clouds which vary with 
the brightness of the day or the blackness 
of night. 

After breakfast the Abbess came to 
pay her a visit. There are but few 
diversions in a Convent, and the good 
Abbess was only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to converse with this attractive- 
looking stranger. 

It was Milady’s interest to please the 
Abbess, and this was not a difficult matter 
for such a talented woman. 

She easily won the heart of the Lady 
Superior by her charming manners and 
brilliant conversation. 

The Abbess, who was of noble birth, 
was delighted to hear stories of the 
Court—stories which were seldom heard 
within the Convent walls, where worldly 
matters played so small a part. 

Milady was naturally conversant with 
‘all the intrigues of the French Court, in 
,the midst of which she had lived for five 
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or six years, so she set herself to amuse 
the good Abbess. 

She narrated various scandals regard- 
ing lords and ladies whose names were 
well known to her listener; touched 
upon the King’s amours, and the love 
affair between the Queen and Bucking- 
ham. 

She talked volubly, hoping to make 
the Abbess talk a little too. But the 
Abbess listened and smiled without saying 
a word. 

Milady saw that, at any rate, her con- 
versation was appreciated; and presently 
she changed the subject and began talking 
about the Cardinal. 

But she was in some perplexity, 
for she did not know whether the 
sympathies of the Abbess were with 
the King or the Cardinal. She was 
careful, therefore, not to commit her- 
self till she discovered what were her 
companion’s views. But the Abbess was 
very reserved, and only bowed her head 
every time her visitor mentioned his 
Eminence. 

Milady began to think that Convent life 
would soon pall upon her, and she deter- 
mined to run some risk in order to entice 
the Abbess into an expression of her 
political opinions. 

So she began to relate some of the 
stories which concerned the Cardinal’s 
amours with Madame d’Aiguillon, Marion 
de Lorme, and other gay ladies of the 
Court. The Abbess seemed interested, 
and even smiled. 

“She does not seem to object to 
these stories,” thought Milady. “Even 
if she is a Cardinalist, she is not a 
fanatical supporter of his Eminence, I 
see.” 

She next began to describe some 
of the severer methods adopted by 
Richelieu to punish his political enemies. 
The Abbess only crossed herself, with- 
out expressing either approval or dis- 
approval. 

This helped to convince Milady that her 
sympathies were more with the King than 
with the Cardinal. She therefore laid 
more stress upon his Eminence’s severities 
and persecutions. ‘ 

“I have very little personal knowledge 
of these matters,” the Abbess said, at last. 
“But though we are remote from the 
Court and the world here, we have, un- 
happily, amongst us victims of intrigue 
and persecution. One of our novices has 
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suffered much from his Eminence’s 
severity.” 

“One of your novices?” said Milady 
“Oh, poor woman, I do pity her!” 

“And you have good reason to do 
so, for she has suffered imprisonment 
and all kinds of ill-treatment. But after 
all,” continued the Abbess, “‘his Eminence 
may have some justification for his action. 
Though she looks as innocent as an angel, 
we cannot always judge people by appear- 
ances.” 

“Alas!” said Milady, with an air 
of the greatest candour, “I know that 
only too well; but what are we to believe, 
if the most beautiful of God’s works 
deceive us. As for me,I fear I shall 
always be deceived, for I cannot help 
trusting those whose faces inspire me 
with sympathy.” 

““So you would be inclined to believe 
that this young woman is innocent,” said 
the Abbess. 

“Unhappily, though the Cardinal 
punishes crime, he also deals severely 
with people who possess certain virtues,” 
replied Milady. 

“ Pardon me for expressing surprise at 
what you say, madam.” 

“Why, what surprises you ?”’ 

“You must be a friend of the Cardinal, 
for he sent you here, and yet—” 

“And yet I speak ill of him,” said 
Milady, finishing the Abbess’ sentence 
for her. 

“At any rate, you do not speak very 
well of him.” 

“That is because, unfortunately, he is 
not my friend, but my enemy.” 

“ But in this letter he recommends you 
to my care.” 

“Yes, but he only sent me here to keep © 
me, as it were, in prison till one of his 
agents is sent to release me.” 

“Why did you not escape?” 

“Where was I to go? There is no 
place on earth safe from the Cardinal, 
if he chooses to hunt one down. If I 
were a man I might risk it: but what 
can a woman do? This young novice 
you were telling me about, has she made 
any attempt to escape?” 

“No, but her case is different; for 
she is detained in France by a love 
affair.” 

“Ah!” said Milady, “if she is in love, 
she is not altogether unhappy.” 

“Then,” said the Abbess, whose interest 
in her guest was aroused, “ you are per- 
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haps another unfortunate victim of 
persecution.” 

“Alas! I am,” said Milady. 

A sudden thought struck the Abbess and 
filled her with uneasiness. ‘You are not 
an enemy of the true faith?” she said, 
with hesitation. 

“Ta Protestant, never!’’ cried Milady. 
“Oh, no, I swear before God, who hears 
us, I am a zealous Catholic.” 

“Then, madam, you need have no 
fear,” said the Abbess, smiling. . “ Your 
imprisonment will not be difficult for 
you to bear. We shall do all we 
can to make you happy here. Be- 
sides, you will meet the young woman 
I told you of. She will sympathise 
with you, as she is also the victim of 
some political intrigue like yourself. She 
is most gentle and engaging.” 

“What is her name?” 

“She was sent to me by a lady of 
high position, who called her Kitty. I 
have not yet found out what her other 
name is.” 

“ Kitty !"’ cried Milady. 
sure?” 

“Yes, madam. Do you know her?” 

Milady smiled when she thought of 
the possibility of this being her former 
maid. 

Then, at the memories which this name 
recalled, a look of anger passed over 
her face; but she quickly controlled 
herself, and assumed the sweet and 
benevolent expression which she had 
adopted when she entered the Convent. 

«‘ And when may I see this young lady, 
for I already feel attracted towards her?” 
she asked. 

“You shall see her soon, but as you 
have been travelling for four days, 

and rose so early this morning, you 
must require some rest; so go and 
- sleep now, and we will call you at dinner 
time.” ; 

Milady felt no desire for sleep, the 
events of the last few days had been 
too exciting; but she nevertheless ac- 
cepted the Abbess’ offer, reflecting that, 
though she felt no fatigue, her mind 
required rest. 

So she took leave of the Abbess and 
lay down to sleep, soothed by the hopes 
of vengeance which Kitty’s name had 
stirred in her breast. 

She remembered what the Cardinal 
had promised her if she succeeded in 
her mission. 


“Are you 
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She had succeeded, so D’Artagnan 
would now be at her mercy. 

There was one thought which still tor- 
mented her, and that was that the Count 
de la Fére was still alive, though she had 
long believed him to be dead. He was 
D’Artagnan’s best friend and might stand 
in the way of her vengeance. And as he 
was D’Artagnan’s friend, he had probably 
assisted him in defeating the Cardinal’s 
schemes. It would therefore be easy to 
involve him in the same ruin which would 
surely overwhelm D’Artagnan. 

These were pleasant reflections, and she 
soon fell asleep. 

She was awakened by a gentle voice, 
and saw the Abbess standing at the foot 
of the bed. Beside her stood a young 
woman with fair hair and delicate com- 
plexion, who looked at her with kindly 
interest. The young woman’s face was 
quite unknown to her, and they looked at 
each other with considerable interest. 

Both were beautiful in their own way. 

Milady observed with satisfaction that her 
own beauty was of a more aristocratic 
type. 
The Abbess introduced them to each 
other. Then excusing herself, as she had 
duties to perform in the Church, she left 
the two women alone. 

The novice was about to leave the 
room, seeing that Milady was. still 
in bed, but her ladyship called her 
back. 

“Do not go,” she said; “do not 
leave me alone. I have been looking 
forward to making your acquaintance, 
and. should like you to stop and talk 
to me.” 

“T was afraid I might disturb you,” 
replied the novice, “for you must be 
tired and in need of rest.” 

“JT have been asleep, and you have 
given me a pleasant awakening. Let 
me enjoy your company a little longer.” 

And Milady took her hand and drew 
her to a chair by the bedside. The novice 
sat down. 

‘“ How unfortunate it is,” she said. 
‘“T have been here six months, and 
have had no one to talk to, and you 
arrive just as Iam sae to leave the 
Convent.” 

“ Are you going away soon, then?” 

“‘T hope so,” said the novice, with un- 
disguised pleasure. 

“T hear you have suffered from the 
Cardinal’s tyranny,” said Milady. “That 
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would be another bond of sympathy be- 
tween us.” . 

“ Then what our good Mother Superior 
told me is true. You too are one of that 
wicked man’s victims.” 

“ Hush!” said Milady. Do not let 
us speak of him in that way, even 
here. All my misfortunes have come 
from speaking too freely to a woman 
whom I thought my friend; but she 
betrayed me. Are you also the victim of 
treachery ?” 

“No,” said the novice; “I am the 
victim of devotion—devotion to a woman 
whom I. loved, and for whom I would 
have given my life.” 

“‘ And has she forsaken you?” 

“JT had almost thought so, but, thank 
God! two or three days ago I had proof 
to the contrary, to my great relief, for 
I could not bear to think that she had 
forgotten me. But it seems, madam, 
that you could escape, if you chose to 
do so.” 

“Where can I go without friends, with- 
out money? Here I am in a part of 
France quite unknown to me.” 

“You would always find friends 
wherever you went,” said the novice; 
“you are so good and so beautiful.” 

“That has not prevented me from being 
persecuted and betrayed,” said Milady, 
looking like a martyred saint. 

“We must trust in God,” said the 
novice. ‘The time will come when the 
good that you have done will be rewarded. 
And perhaps it is a happy thing for you 
that we have met; for although I cannot 
help you myself, I have powerful friends, 
and when I leave this Convent I will ask 
them to assist you as they have assisted 
me.” 

“When I said I had been persecuted,” 
said Milady, “it was not for want of 
influential friends; but these friends, 
powerful though they are, tremble before 
the Cardinal. The Queen herself does 
not dare to oppose him. I know for cer- 
tain that, in spite of her desire to befriend 
the persecuted, her protection has been of 
little avail to those who have incurred the 
Cardinal’s displeasure.” 

“Believe me, madam, though sometimes 
the Queen may appear to have failed to 
protect them, she still thinks of them, and 
is only waiting for an opportunity to help 
them.” 

“T can quite believe that,” said Milady, 
“ for her Majesty is a good woman.” 
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“ Ah! you know her then, our noble 
and beautiful Queen!” cried the novice, 
enthusiastically. 

“T have not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance with her, but I know 
several of her most devoted friends. 
I. know M. Putange, and I met M. 
Dujart in England. I also know M. de 
Tréville.” 

“M. de Tréville!” 
“Do you know him?” 

“ Yes, I know him intimately.” 

“The Captain of the King’s Muske- 
teers?” 

“Yes, the Captain of the 
Musketeers.” 

“Then we must be friends, you 
andI. If you know M. de Tréville 
you must have been to his house some- 
times?” 

“Yes! very often,” said Milady, who 
made this false statement by way of 
encouraging the novice to talk, and thus 
gaining information herself. 

“Then if you have been to his house, 
you must have met some of the Musketeers 
there?” 

“I have met several of those whom he 
invites to his house,” said Milady, who 
felt that the conversation had taken an 
interesting turn. 

“Tell me the names of some you have 
met, for I have probably met them 
too.” 

“ Well!’ said Milady, “I know M. de 
Souvigny, M. de Courtivron, M. de 
Férussac.” 

The novice waited for her to go on; 
then seeing that she hesitated, said, “‘ Have 
you not met a gentleman of the name of 
Athos?” 

Milady turned as white as the sheet 
upon which she lay, and caught at the 
novice’s hand nervously. 

‘“‘Good heavens,” cried the latter. “I 
hope that I have said nothing to hurt your 
feelings.” 

“No! but the name struck me be- 
cause he is a friend of mine, and it 
seems strange that you should know him 
too.” ; 

“Yes, I know him very well, and also 
some of his friends, M. Porthos and M. 
Aramis.” o 

“ Really, and so do I,” said Milady, who 
began to feel a little uncomfortable. 

“They are brave and generous gentle- 
men, and if you know them so well, why — 
don’t you ask them to help you?” ea 


said the novice. 
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“TI am not really very intimate with 
any of them,” stammered Milady, “ but I 
have heard a good deal about them from 
a M. D’Artagnan, who is a friend of 
theirs.” 

“Do you know M. D’Artagnan?” cried 
the novice, looking at her earnestly. 

Then noticing a strange expression on 
Milady’s face, she said, “ May I ask what 
this man is to you?” 

“He is a friend of mine,” said Milady. 

“You are deceiving me!” cried the 
novice; “you are his mistress.” 

“It is you who are his mistress,” 
retorted Milady. 

“JT,” said the novice. 

“Yes, you. I know who you are now: 
you are Madame Bonacieux.” 

The young woman shrank back in 
surprise and terror. 

“You need not deny it,” said Milady; 
“you are his mistress. Is it not so?”’ 

“Yes, it is true. So we are rivals, I 
suppose?” 

Such a fierce and savage expression 
passed over Milady’s face that Madame 
Bonacieux was frightened, and would 
have left the room, but her jealous curiosity 
prompted her to stay. 

“Tell me,” she repeated impetuously, 
“bave you been and are you still his 
inistress ?”” 

“Oh, no!” 
never.” 

And she said this in such a tone 
that it was scarcely possible to doubt 
her. 

“I believe you,” said Madame Bona- 
cieux, “but why did you cry out when I 
mentioned his name ?” 

“Don’t you understand ?” said Milady, 
' who had by this time recovered her com- 
posure. 

“How should I understand ?” 

“Don’t you see that,as M. D’Artagnan 
was my friend, he naturally confided in 
me.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Yes; so I know all about you. How 
you were carried off from the Pavilion at 
St. Germain, what despair he was in, 
and how he and his friends searched for 
you in vain. So you see it was quite 
natural that I should be surprised at 
meeting you so unexpectedly; you, of 
whom he has spoken so often to me; you 
whom he loves so dearly; you, whom he 
taught me to love, though I had never 
seen you. Ah! dear Constance, at last I 


cried Milady, “never, 
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have found you!” And Milady embraced 
Madame Bonacieux, who now saw in 
her a sincere and devoted friend instead 
of a hated rival. “Forgive me if I 
offended you,” she said, “and let us be 
friends. 

If Milady could have had her own way, 
Madame Bonacieux would never have 
left her embrace alive, but as she could 
not strangle her then and there, she 
smiled upon her, and said sweetly,— 

“T am delighted to have found you, 
my dear. Let me look at you. How 
well your lover described you tome. I 
wonder that I did not recognize you at 
once.” 

Madame Bonacieux little suspected the 
cruelty that lurked behind that smiling 
face and those soft eyes, in which she 
only saw kindly compassion. 

“ Then you know what I have suffered,” 
said Madame Bonacieux, “ for no doubt 
he has told you what he has suffered ; but 
to suffer for his sake is happiness.” 

“Yes, that is happiness,” repeated 
Milady, mechanically, but she was think- 
ing of something else. 

“ At last my sufferings are coming toan 
end,” continued Madame Bonacieux, “ for 
he will arrive here to-morrow, perhaps this 
very evening.” 

“This very evening!” repeated Milady, 
startled out of her reverie by these words. 
“What doyoumean? Are you expecting 
to receive news of him?” 

“T am expecting him to come here 
himself ?” 

“ D’Artagnan coming here himself ?” 

“ Yes, himself.” 

“ Howcan that be? He is at the siege 
of La Rochelle with the Cardinal. He 
cannot leave till the siege is over.” 

“So you may think; but to my brave 
D’Artagnan nothing is impossible.” 

“I cannot believe it.” 

“ Well, read that,” said the young 
woman, joyfully showing a letter to 
Milady, without the least hesitation. 

“Ah! this is the handwriting of Madame 
de Chevreuse,”’ thought Milady. “Ialways 
suspected she was one of the sources of in- 
formation.” And she eagerly read the 
following letter :— 

“My Dear Cuitp,— Be ready to 
start at a moment’s notice. Our friend 
will see you soon, and will release 
you from your prison, where you have 
had to stay till now for the sake of 
safety. Prepare for your departure, 
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and trust your future to our care. 
Our brave Gascon has proved himself 
worthy of our confidence. Tell him that 
certain persons are grateful to him for 
the warning which he gave them.” 

“Yes,” said Milady, “the letter is clear 
enough. Do you know what that warn- 
ing was?” 

“TI have an idea that he warned the 
Queen of some fresh scheme the Cardinal 
was contriving.” 

“Yes, very likely,” said Milady, return- 
ing the letter to Madame Bonacieux and 
leaning back upon her pillow with a pensive 
air. 

At that moment they heard a horse 
galloping up the road. 

‘‘ Perhaps that is he!” cried Madame 
Bonacieux, running tothe window. Milady 
lay in bed, overcome with agitation. For 
the moment she felt paralysed and in- 
capable of action. 

“Can it possibly be D’Artagnan ?”’ she 
murmured. 

“ Alas, no!” said Madame Bonacieux. 
“It is a man I have never seen before. 
But he seems to be coming here. He 
has stopped at the gate. He is ringing 
the bell.” 

Milady sprang out of bed. 

“Are you sure it is not D’Artagnan ?” 
said she. 

“Yes, quite sure.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you did not seehim properly ?”’ 

“Tf I only saw the feather in his 
hat or a fold of his cloak, I should know 
him.” 

Milady rapidly dressed herself. 

‘Never mind. You say this man is 
coming here?” 

“Yes, he has entered by this time.” 

Then it must be to see either you or 
me.” 

“Good heavens! how agitated you 
are! ” 

“T cannot help it. I am in such terror 
of the Cardinal,” said Milady. 

“Hush!” said Madame Bonacieux; 
“somebody is coming.” 

As she spoke the door opened and the 
Abbess entered. 

“Do you come from Boulogne?” 
asked Milady. 

“Yes, I do,” replied her ladyship, try- 
ing to look unconcerned. “Is any one 
inquiring for me?” 

“Yes, a man who will not give 
his name but says he comes from the 
Cardinal.” 


she 
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“Does he wish to see me?” 

“Yes; he says that he wishes to speak 
to the lady who has just arrived from 
Boulogne.” 

“ Then ask him to come in, please.” 

““Good heavens!” said Madame Bona- 
cieux, ‘“‘ can he be the bearer of some bad 
news?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“T will leave you to have your interview 
with this stranger, but may I come back 
again when he has gone?” 

“Certainly; I hope you will.” 

The Abbess and Madame Bonacieux 
left the room. 

Milady was alone. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the door. A 
moment after a jingling of spurs was 
heard upon the stairs, then steps ap- 
proached, the door was opened, and a man 
appeared. 

Milady uttered a cry of joy; it was 
the Count de Rochefort, the secret envoy 
of the Cardinal. 


CHAPTER LXIl 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


< HT!” said Milady, as Rochefort 
a entered the room, “is that you?” 

“ Yes, it is I.” 

“ And you come from?” 

“La Rochelle. And you?” 

“From England.” 

“What news of Buckingham ?” 

“He is dead or dangerously wounded. 
A fanatical Puritan has assassinated 
him.” 

“Ah!” said Rochefort smiling, “ what 
a lucky accident. His Eminence will be 
delighted. Have you told him of it?” 

“T wrote to him from Boulogne. 
now tell me, wnat brings you here?” 

“ His Eminence was uneasy about you, 
and sent me to make i inquiries.” 

“ T only arrived yesterday.” 

“ And what have you been doing since 
yesterday?” 

«‘T have not been wasting my time.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“Do you know whom I have met 
here?” 

+ Nowy 

“ Guess.” 

“ How can 1?” 


But 
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The young woman who was released 
from prison by the Queen’s orders.” 

“Do you mean the mistress of that 
fellow D’Artagnan ?” 

“Yes, Madame Bonacieux. 
dinal had lost sight of her.” 

“Upon my soul,” said Rochefort, 
“this is another piece of good fortune. 
His Eminence is, without doubt, a lucky 
man.’ 

“Imagine my surprise,” continued 
Milady, “ when I found myself face to 
face with her.” 

“ Does she know who you are?” 

6c No. ” 

“Then you are quite a stranger to 
her ?”” 

Milady smiled and said, “I was, but I 
am now her intimate friend.” 

“Upon my word, you are a marvellous 
woman.” 

“It is just as well that I am, for do 
you know what is going to happen here?” 

“ What?” 

“She is going to be taken away to- 
morrow by the Queen’s desire.” 

“ Really ! and who is going to take her 
away?” 

“ D’Artagnan and his friends.” 

“Ah! I see. We shall have to put 
them into the Bastille after all.” 

“T cannot understand why they are not 
there already.” 

“The Cardinal seems to have taken a 
fancy to these young men, a fact which 
I cannot explain.” 

“indeed ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, just tell him this, Rochefort. 
Tell him that these four men overheard 
all our conversation at the inn of the Red 
Dovecote. Tell him that after he left me 
one of them came up to my room, and 
took from me by force the safe conduct 
his Eminence had given me. Tell him 
that they gave warning to Lord Winter 
that I was going to England; that they 
nearly prevented the success of my mis- 
sion, as they did before in the matter of 
thediamonds. Tell him thatthe principal 
offenders are Athos and D’Artagnan. 
Tell him that Aramis is the lover of 
Madame de Chevreuse. As we know 
his secret, he may be useful to us; and as 
for Porthos, he is an empty-headed 
braggart, so we need not trouble our 
heads about those two.” 

«“ But are they not all four with the 
army before La Rochelle?” 


The Car- 
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“TI thought they were, but Madame 
Bonacieux has received a letter from 
Madame de Chevreuse, and was fool 
enough to show it tome. I understand 
from this letter that these four Muske- 
teers are coming here now, in order to 
take her away.” 

“The devil they are! 
done then?” 

““What instructions has the Cardinal 
given you for me?” 

“JT was to take your report, either 
verbal or written, and return post haste; 
and as soon as he knows what you have 
already done, he will give you further 
instructions.” 

«“ Am I to remain here, then?” 

‘“‘ Here, or in the neighbourhood.” 

“ Cannot I go with you?” 

“No, not on any account; for you 
might be recognized by some one in the 
camp, and that might compromise the 
Cardinal.” 

“Very well; I will stay here or in the 
vicinity.” 

“ Only let me know where news will 
reach you.” 

“Listen, I may not be able to stay 
here.” 

“Why not?” 

“ At any moment my enemies may 
arrive here.” 

“But if you do not stay here that 
young woman will escape; and you will 
not know where she has gone to.” 

“You forget,” said Milady, with a 
mocking smile, “that I am now her best 
friend.” 

“Yes, I see. Then with reference to 
her, I may tell the Cardinal—” 

“That he need have no anxiety.” 

“Ts that all?” 


What is to be 


“Yes; he will know what that 
means.” 

“ Very well. Now what had I better 
do? 2 ” 


“Go back to the camp at once. The 
news you carry ought to reach the Car 
dinal without delay.” 

“My carriage broke down when I Ede 
to Lilliers.” 

“IT am glad of that.” 

“Why are you glad of that?’ 

“‘ Because I want it myself.” 

*¢ And how am I to travel then ?” 

“ On horseback.” 

“It is all very well to say that; but it 
is a hundred and eighty leagues.” 

“Well, you can manage that.” 
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“Perhaps I can; and then?” 

“And then, when you pass through 
Lilliers, you can send me back your 
carriage, and tell your servant to come 
and take instructions from me.” 

“‘ Very good.” 

““T suppose you carry some written 
order from the Cardinal?” 

“Yes, he has given me full powers in 
writing.” 

“ Very well, then, show it to the Abbess 
and tell her that some one will come to 
fetch me either to-day or to-morrow, and 
that I am to go with the person whom 
you send.” 

“ T understand.” 

“You must remember to speak harshly 
and disparagingly of me when you have 
an interview with the Abbess.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I am supposed to be one of 
the Cardinal’s victims. By this means 
I retain Madame Bonacieux’s confi- 
dence.” 

“T see; now write me out a report of 
all that has happened.” 

“Why should I? I have told you 
everything. You have a good memory; 
you have only to repeat all I have told 
you. A paper might be lost.” 

“You are right. Now tell me exactly 
where I shall find you, as I do not want 
to have to hunt all over the country for 
you.” 

“That's true. 
think.” 

“Do you want a map?” 

“No, thank you. I know this place 
well.” 

“ How is that? 
before?” 

“T was brought up here.” 

“ Were you really?” 

“Yes; you see there is some advan- 
tage in having been brought up some- 
where.” 

“Then where shall I look for you ?” 

“ Let me think a moment. Armen- 
tigres—yes, that will do.” 

“ Where is Armentiéres ? ” 

“It is a small town on the Lys. I 
have only to cross the river, and then I 
am in foreign territory.” 

“ That will do very well; but you will 
not cross the river unless you are in 
extreme danger?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“And if you do, how shall I know 
where to find you?” 


Wait a minute; let me 


Have you been here 
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“Must you take your valet with 
you?” 

Noes 

“Ts he a man to be trusted ?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘‘Leave him with me, then. Nobody 
knows him. He will remain at Armen- 
tires, even if I have to leave it, and he 
will tell you where I have gone.” 

“Very well. Write the name of the 
town on a piece of paper, in case I 
forget it. There is nothing compromising 
about the name of a town.” 

“Who knows? However, I do not 
mind committing myself so far,” said 
Milady, and she wrote the name on a half 
sheet of paper. 

“That will do,” said Rochefort, fold- 
ing up the paper, and putting it into 
the lining of his hat. “I shall repeat 
the name to myself as I go along, in 
case the paper should be lost. Now, is 
that all?” 

“T think so.” 

“Let me see—Buckingham dead or 
dangerously wounded; four Musketeers~ 
overheard your conversation with the 
Cardinal; Lord Winter warned of your 
arrival in Portsmouth; Athos and D’Ar- 
tagnan to be sent to the Bastille ; Aramis 
the lover of Madame de Chevreuse; 
Porthos a fool; Madame Bonacieux 
found; you want my carriage as soon as 
possible; I am to leave my valet with 
you; I am to give the Abbess to under- 
stand that you have incurred the Car- 
dinal’s displeasure; to meet you at 
Armentiéres on the banks of the Lys. Is 
that right ?” 

“Yes; you have a marvellous memory. 
But there is one thing more you may 
add.” 

“ What is that?” 

“T have noticed some very pretty 
woods which adjoin the Convent garden. 
You might tell the Abbess that I may 
be allowed to walk there. Who knows? 
I might want to escape some day by the 
back door.” 

“ You think of everything.” 

“ But you have forgotten one thing.” 

“© What is that?” 

“To ask me if I am in need of 
money.” 

“Well, how much do you want?” 

“All the gold you have.” 

“‘T have about five hundred pistoles to 
spare.” 


“]T have the same amount. Give me ~ 
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your five hundred, then I shall have a 
thousand, which will carry me through.” 
cs Here it is, then.” 

“Thank you. When will you start?” 

“In an hour. That will give me time 
to eat something, while my groom goes to 
find another horse for me.” 

“Very well. Good-bye.” 

* Good-bye, Milady.” 

«« Remember me to the Cardinal.” 

“Remember me to the devil!” replied 
Rochefort, with a laugh, which Milady 
returned as he left the room. 

Within an hour he had started on his 
return journey, and five hours afterwards 
he passed through Arras. Our readers 
may remember that it was at Arras that he 
was recognised by D’Artagnan, and that it 
was their meeting with him that incited 
them to continue their journey as quickly 
as possible. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
TOO LATE! 


EANWHILE Rochefort had 
scarcely left the room when 
Madame Bonacieux returned. To her 
surprise she found Milady smiling cheer- 
fully. 

“J hear,” said the young woman, “that 
the very thing you feared is going to 
happen. This evening or to- morrow the 
Cardinal is going to send for you.’ 

“Who told you so, my dear?” said 
Milady. 

“T heard the messenger say so him- 
~ self.” 

“Come and sit down by me,” said 
Milady; “but wait a moment while I 
_make sure that nobody is listening.” 

She rose, went to the door, opened it, 
looked down the passage, and then 
returned and sat down close to Madame 
Bonacieux. 

“Why are these precautions neces- 
sary?” asked the young woman. 

“J will tell you. You must under- 
stand that the messenger who came to see 
me just now has had to play a difficult 
part. ” 

“Do you mean the man who came to 
the Abbess and said he was a messenger 
from the Cardinal ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 
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“Then was he not really the Cardinal’s 
messenger ?” 

“No,” said Milady, lowering her voice, 
“he is my brother.” 

“ Your brother!” cried Madame Bona- 
cieux. 

“ Yes, but no one must know this but 
yourself. If you tell any one, I shall be 
ruined, and perhaps you as well!” 

“Good heavens!” 

“‘ Now, listen to me, and I will tell you 
what has happened. My brother was 
coming to take me away from here, by 
force, if necessary, and on the way he 
fell in with the Cardinal’s emissary, who 
was coming in search of me. My brother 
followed him. When they came to an 
unfrequented part of the road, my brother 
drew his sword, and challenged the 
messenger, calling upon him to give up 
the papers which he was carrying. The 
messenger refused, so my brother killed 
him.” 

“ How terrible!” said Madame Bona- 
cieux, with a shudder. 

“ But you see that he had no alterna- 
tive. He took the papers, and introduced 
himself here as the Cardinal’s emissary, 
and in an hour or so a carriage will 
come to take me away by the Cardinal’s 
orders.” 

“T see; it is really your brother who is 
sending the carriage.’ 

a Just so; but that is not all. The 
letter you have received, and which you 
believe to be from Madame de Chevreuse, 
is a forgery.” 

“A forgery! how can that be?” 

“It was forged in order to prevent your 
making any resistance when they come 
to fetch you.” 

“ But D’Artagnan is coming himself.” 

“It is impossible, for D’Artagnan and 
his friends are with the army before La 
Rochelle.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“My brother met some of the Cardinal’s 
emissaries, disguised as Musketeers. They 
will come here, and you, believing they 
are your friends, will be carried off, and 
taken back to Paris.” 

“Good God! I am bewildered with 
these iniquitous intrigues. I feel that all 
this will drive me mad.” 

«« Listen!” 

“What is it?” 

“J hear a horse’s step. It is my 
brother leaving. I will just say good-bye 
to him from this window.” 
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Milady opened the window. Rochefort 
was galloping past. 

“Good-bye, brother!” she called out. 

Rochefort looked up, and seeing the 
two women, waved his hand to them. 

“Dear George!” said Milady, gazing 
after him with pretended affection. 
Then she resumed her seat, and sat 
silent, as if absorbed in her own reflec- 
tions. 

“Forgive my interrupting you,” said 
Madame Bonacieux, “but what would 
you advise me to do? You are so much 
more experienced than I am. I shall 
be most grateful to you if you will 
advise me.” 

“Of course, I may possibly be mis- 
taken,” replied Milady. “D’Artagnan 
and his friends may be coming, after 
all.” 

“Oh, that would be too delightful,” 
cried Madame Bonacieux. “I cannot 
believe that such happiness is in store 
for me.” 

“You see, it is only a question as to 
who will arrive first. If it should be 
your friends, you will be rescued ; but if 
the Cardinal’s emissaries arrive first, you 
will be lost.” 

“Yes, in that case I shall be lost. 
What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

“You might hide somewhere near, till 
you are certain whether the men who 
come are your friends or your foes.” 

“ But where can I hide?” 

“That is easily managed. I shall be 
hiding some miles from here, till my 
brother rejoins me. I can take you with 
me; then we can remain together.” 

“ But I shall not be permitted to go. I 
am almost a prisoner here.” 

“As I am supposed to be taken away 
by the Cardinal’s orders, no one will 
think that you willingly go withme. The 
carriage will be at the door. You will 
get upon the step to say a last farewell to 
me. My brother’s servant, who will be 
in the secret, will make a sign to the 
postillion, and we shall gallop off.” 

“ But suppose D’Artagnan should come 
here in the meantime?” 

“We will find that out.” 

“How?” 

“That is quite easy. I will send my 
brother’s valet back to Béthune, as he 
can be trusted. He will assume some 
disguise and watch’ the Convent. If the 
Cardinal’s emissaries arrive, he will not 
make himself known; but if it should 
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be D’Artagnan and his friends he will: 
bring them to us.’ 

“Does he know them, then ?” 

“Yes, he has seen M. D’Artagnan at my 
house.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Perhaps all may 
yet go well. But do not let us go far 
from here.” 

“We will not go more than seven or 
eight leagues. We will keep near the 
frontier, and then at the first alarm we can 
leave France.” 

“‘ What shall we do till then?” 

“Wait patiently.” 

“ But if our enemies should come ?” 

“My brother’s carriage is sure to arrive 
first.” 


“Supposing we are not together when: 


the carriage comes } ? 
dinner or supper.” 

“You must ask the good Abbess to 
allow you to have your meals with me.’ 

“ Do you think she will allow it?” 

«She can have no possible objection.” 

‘“‘T hope she will consent; then we shall 
be together all the time.” 

“Very well; go and ask her now. My 
head feels confused, and I am going to 
take a turn in the garden.” 

“ Do so, and tell me where I shall find 

ou.” 

“T shall be back here in an hour’s 
time.” 

“ Thank you a hundred times for all the 
trouble you have taken. I cannot be 
grateful enough to you for all your kind- 
ness. And my dear D’Artagnan, how 
grateful he will be, too.” 

“T hope so. Now everything is settled, 
so let us go down.” 

** Do you want to go into the garden?” 

ees 

“Then go along this passage, down 
the little staircase, and that will lead you 
into it.” 

“T see; thank you.” 


I might be at 


And the two women parted, smiling — 


affectionately at each other. 

Milady told the truth when she said 
that she felt confused, for her plans were 
in rather a chaotic state. She wanted 
time to think how she could best bring 
her schemes to a successful issue, and 
complete her designs accordingly. The | 
most important point was to get Madame 
Bonacieux away, and keep her as a 
hostage. 
was questionable whether she wot 


triumph in this contest. Her enemies 
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Milady began to feel that it 
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were as persistent and determined as her- 
self. To keep Madame Bonacieux in her 
power was her chief object at present, for 
she knew that Madame Bonacieux was 
dear to D’Artagnan as life itself, and to 
gain her release he would accept almost 
any conditions. So nothing must prevent 
Madame Bonacieux from going to Ar- 
mentiéres with her. Once there it would 
be easy to persuade her that D’Artagnan 
had never arrived at Béthune. In a fort- 
night, at the latest, Rochefort would 
return. During that fortnight she would 
have time to mature her plans for the ruin 
of Athos and D’Artagnan. 

Milady was a good general. She con- 
sidered the possibilities both of victory 
and of defeat, and made her plans either 
for advance or retreat, as matters might 
fall out. 

Whilst she was in the garden, she made 
a note of the various paths and exits, so 
as to be prepared for any emergency. 
An hour passed so, and then she heard 
Madame Bonacieux’s gentle voice calling 
her. 

The good Abbess had readily granted 
her request, and they were to have their 
supper together that evening. Just as 
they arrived in the courtyard they 
heard the sound of carriage wheels, 


which stopped at the gate. Milady 
listened. ‘‘ Do you hear anything ?” said 
she. 


‘6 Yes, I hear a carriage.” 

‘‘ That is the one my brother has sent 
for us.” 

“Oh, dear! I am so frightened,” 
murmured Madame Bonacieux. 

“Come, you must keep up your 
courage.” 

There was a ring at the Convent gate. 
Milady had not been mistaken. ‘Go up 
to your room,” she said; “perhaps you 
have some valuables which you would 
like to take with you.” 

“T have his letters.” 

“Very well, go and fetch them: then 
come to my room. We will have some 
supper before we start; perhaps we may 
have to travel all night.” 

«© Qh, dear,” said Madame: Bonacieux, 
placing her hand on her bosom, “my 
heart beats so fast I can scarcely walk.” 

“Courage, my dear, courage. Think 
that in a quarter of an hour you will be 
safe; and remember that you are doing 
this for his sake.” 

“Yes, yes; anything forhissake, That 
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thought gives me courage. 
will join you directly.” 

Milady went up to her room, where she 
found Rochefort’s valet waiting for her, 
so she gave him the necessary instructions. 
He was to wait at the gate. If by any 
chance the Musketeers should appear on 
the scene, he was to drive off as fast as 
possible and wait for Milady at a_ little 
village which was situated at the other 
side of the wood. In that event she could 
go through the garden and reach the 
village on foot. As we already know, she 
was well acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood. If the Musketeers did not arrive, 
she would get into the carriage at the gate 
of the Convent, Madame Bonacieux 
would stand on the step as if to say a last 
word of farewell, and then they would 
drive away rapidly. 

Madame Bonacieux came into the 
room whilst the valet was there, and 
to prevent her having any suspicion, 
Milady repeated the latter part of her 
instructions in her hearing. Milady then 
inquired about the carriage, and the valet 
told her that it was a chaise with three 
horses, driven by a postillion. 

Rochefort’s groom was to ride ahead 
as guide. Milady was quite mistaken in 
supposing that Madame Bonacieux would 
suspect her in any way. She was the 
last person to imagine that any woman 
could be guilty of such perfidious cruelty. 
Besides, Lady Winter’s name was quite 
unknown to her, and she had no idea that 
a woman had been actively engaged in 
bringing ruin on her. 

“So you see,” said Milady, when the 
valet had left the room, “everything is 
ready. The Abbess has no suspicions, 
and thinks I am going by the Cardinal’s 
orders. So eat something, drink a little 
wine, and then we will start.” 

“ Then we will start,” repeated Madame 
Bonacieux mechanically. 

So they sat down, and Milady helped 
her to the wing of a chicken and poured 
out a glass of Spanish wine for her. 

“You see,” said she, “everything is 
in our favour; night is approaching, 
before day breaks we shall be in our 
place of refuge, and nobody will suspect 
where we are. ‘Take courage and eat 
something.” : 

Madame Bonacieux ate a few mouth- 
fuls and sipped some wine. 

“Come, come,” said Milady, “follow 
my good example.” 


Go up, and I 
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But just as she raised the glass to her 
lips, she heard the sound of horses 
galloping. This startled her asa thunder- 
clap startlesa sleeper in his dreams. She 
turned pale and ran to the window, while 
Madame Bonacieux rose trembling from 
her chair, to which she clung for support. 
Nothing was to be seen as yet, but the 
sound of galloping came nearer. 

“Good Heavens!” said Madame 
Bonacieux, “who can that be?” 

“They must be either friends or foes,” 
said Milady in a calm voice. “Stay 
where you are and I will find out.” 

Madame Bonacieux remained stand- 
ing —dumb, motionless, and white as 
a statue. The sound became louder. 
To judge by the rattle of the horses’ 
hoofs, they could not be more than a 
hundred and fifty yards away. 

Milady strained her eyes to see who 
was coming, as there was hardly enough 
light to see any one. 

Suddenly at the turn of the road she 
saw the waving of feathers and the glitter 
of gold-laced hats. She counted two, 
four, and then eight horsemen, and one 
of them was well in advance of the rest. 
She could not repress a groan, for she 
saw that the foremost horseman was 
D’Artagnan himself. 

“Good God!” said Madame Bona- 
cieux. 

“What is it? Who are they?” 

“They are the Cardinal’s guards. I 
recognize the uniform. We must not 
lose a moment. Quick! let us fly!” 

“Yes, let us fly!” said Madame Bona- 
cieux, but she was unable to move a 
step, for terror had paralyzed her. They 
heard the horsemen gallop past under the 
window. 

“Come along,” said Milady, dragging 
her by the arm; “ we can escape through 
the garden. I have the key. Make 
haste; in five minutes it will be too 
late.” 

Madame Bonacieux made a desperate 
effort and took two steps; then she sank 
half-fainting on the floor. Milady tried 
to lift her, but she had not sufficient 
strength. Then they heard the rolling of 
carriage wheels, for as soon as the 
postillion saw the Musketeers, he started 
off at full gallop. Two or three shots 
were fired. 

“ For the last time, are you coming or 
not?” said Milady. 

“I fear I cannot, for all my strength 
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seems to have gone. 
escape and leave me.” 

“Escape, and leave you here!” cried 
Milady ; “never!” 

Suddenly a thought struck her. A 
fiendish light gleamed in her eyes. 

She ran to the table, opened a ring 
which she wore, and shook something 
from it into Madame Bonacieux’s glass. 
It was a reddish powder, which melted at 
once. 

Then handing Madame Bonacieux the 
glass,— 

“Drink,” she said, “this wine will give 
you strength; drink!” 

And she held the glass to the young - 
woman’s lips. 

Madame Bonacieux drank the contents 
mechanically. 

“This is not the revenge I intended,” 
thought Milady, putting the glass upon 
the table with a diabolical smile; “ but it 
is the only alternative left me.” 

And she fled from the room. 

Madame Bonacieux saw her go, but 
was powerless to follow her. She felt 
like one who dreams that she is pursued 
and cannot escape. 

Some minutes passed; a great uproar 
was heard at the gate. 

Every moment Madame Bonacieux ex- 
pected to see Milady come in, but she 
never returned. A cold sweat bedewed 
her fevered brow, and she lay there 
almost unconscious. At last she heard 
the creaking of the gates as they were 
opened. The clatter of boots and the 
jingling of spurs resounded in the corri- 
dors, and, amid the murmur of voices, 
she fancied she heard some one calling 
her by name. 

All at once a cry of joy burst from 
her, and she managed to reach the 
door. She had recognized D’Artagnan’s 
voice ! 

“D’Artagnan! D’Artagnan!” she cried; 
“is it you? Here I am; come here.” 

‘Constance, Constance, where are 

ou?” 

At the same moment the door was burst — 
open. Several men rushed into the room, 
and Madame Bonacieux sank back 
motionless upon her couch. es 

D’Artagnan threw aside his smoking 
pistol and fell on his knees beside his 
beloved mistress. Athos put his pistol back 
in his belt, and Porthos and Aramis, who 
had drawn their swords, replaced them in 
their scabbards. 


So you had better 
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“D’Artagnan,” murmured Madame 
Bonacieux; “my beloved D’Artagnan; 
you have come at last; you have not 
failed me.” 

“Yes, dear Constance, at last we have 
found you.” 

“Ah! she told me that you would not 
come, but somehow I felt you would. 
How glad I am that I did not go with her! 
How happy I am!” 

“Her! Whom do you mean?” asked 
D’Artagnan. 

“My companion; a lady who befriended 
me, and who was going to help me to 
escape. She thought you were the 
Cardinal’s guards, and so she has just 
run away.” 

“Your companion!” cried D’Artagnan; 
“what companion are you speaking of, 
dear Constance?” 

“The lady whose carriage was at the 
gate. She told me you were an intimate 
friend of hers, and that you had confided 
our misfortunes to her.” 

“But her name, her name!” cried 
D’Artagnan. “Cannot you remember 
her name?” 

“Yes, I have heard it once. Wait 
a minute. This is very _ strange. 
Heavens, how my head whirls! I can- 
not see!” 

“Help, help!” cried D’Artagnan. 
“Her hands are icy cold. My God, she 
has fainted!” 

Porthos called for help, while Aramis 
rushed to the table to get a glass 
of water; but at that moment he caught 
sight of Athos, who was standing by the 
table gazing at one of the glasses with 
terror-stricken eyes. 

_ “Ts it possible?” said Athos. “Is it 
possible that she is guilty of another 
murder? Oh, no! I cannot believe it.” 

«‘ Water, water!” cried D’Artagnan. 

- “Poor woman, poor woman,” mur- 
mured Athos in a broken voice. D’Artag- 
nan kissed her unconscious face, and 
presently she opened her eyes. 

“She is recovering, thank God! she is 
recovering.” 

“Madam,” said Athos, “tell me quickly, 
in Heaven’s name, who drank out of this 
glass?” 

“J did,” said the young woman in a 
faint voice. 

«And who poured out the wine for 

ou?” 

“ She did.” 

«“ But who is she?” 
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“‘T remember now,” said Madaine Bona- 
cieux ; “ her name is Lady Winter.” 

The four comrades uttered a cry of 
horror. 

At this moment Madame Bonacieux’s 
face turned ghastly pale; she was con- 
vulsed, and fell gasping for breath into 
the arms of Porthos and Aramis. D’Ar- 
tagnan seized Athos’ hands in his un- 
speakable anguish. 

“What do you think it is?” he faltered. 
“ Do you believe—” 

His voice was broken with grief. 

“T believe the worst,” said Athos, biting © 
his lips in desperation. 

“ D’Artagnan, D’Artagnan, where are 
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you?” cried Madame Bonacieux. ‘ Do 
not leave me; I am dying.” 
D’Artagnan hastened to her side. Her 


pretty face was distorted with agony; 
her eyes were fixed and glassy; a con- 
vulsion shook her whole body. 

“In Heaven’sname, call for help, Aramis. 
Porthos, fetch somebody.” 

“Tt is in vain,” said Athos; ‘it is in 
vain. There is no antidote for the poison 
which she gives.” 

“Help, help!” 
Bonacieux. 

Then, with a last effort, she took 
D’Artagnan’s head between her hands, 
and looking tenderly at him, pressed her 
lips to his. 

“Constance, Constance!” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan wildly. Madame Bonacieux gave 
a deep sigh, and with that sigh her soul 
took its flight. 

The young man uttered a cry of anguish 
and sank almost unconscious by the side 
of his mistress. 

Porthos wept, Aramis raised his eyes to 
Heaven, and Athos crossed himself. 

Just at this moment a man appeared in 
the doorway, and saw Madame Bonacieux 
lying dead, and D’Artagnan unconscious 
beside her. 

“Ts not this M. D’Artagnan?” he 
said, in great agitation, “and are you 
not his friends, Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis ?” , 

The Musketeers looked at the intruder 
with surprise, but did not reply, so 
stupefied were they by the recent 
catastrophe. 

“* Gentlemen,’ 


murmured Madame 


continued the stranger, 


\ I am searching for the same woman 


as yourselves, and as I see a corpse 
here, I think she must have passed this 
; way.” 
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The three friends still remained silent ; 
although the stranger’s voice and 


countenance were familiar to them, they 
could not remember where they had seen 
him. 

“You do not seem to recognize me,” 
continued the stranger, “though my life 
has twice been spared by your generosity. 
So I will introduce myself. I am Lord 
Winter, the brother-in-law of that 
woman.” 

Athos rose, took his hand and said, 
You are welcome, my Lord. I am sure 
you will assist us.” 

“T left Portsmouth three hours after she 
had started,” Lord Winter continued. “I 
was only three hours behind her at Bou- 
logne. I missed her by twenty minutes 
at St. Omer, and at Lilliers I lost trace of 
her. I then wandered on, making in- 
quiries as I went; then I saw you gallop 
past and recognised M. D’Artagnan. I 
called out, but you did not hear me; 
then I tried to follow you, but my horse 
was too exhausted. And yet in spite of 
all your efforts, it seems that you also 
arrived too late.” 

“Yes, as you can see for yourself,” 
said Athos, pointing to the dead woman 
and to D’Artagnan, whom Porthos and 
Aramis were trying to revive. 

‘‘Are they both dead then?” asked 
Lord Winter in a stern voice. 

“No,” replied Athos, “happily M. 
D’Artagnan has only fainted.” 

“‘T am glad he is not another victim.” 

At this moment D’Artagnan opened 
his eyes, and staggering to his feet, threw 
himself down by the side of his mistress’s 
lifeless body. 

Athos went up to his friend and said 
gently in his persuasive voice, “Come, 
my friend, you are a man. Women 
weep for the dead, but men avenge 
them.” 

“Yes,” cried D’Artagnan, “yes, we 
will avenge her. I will follow you.” 

Athos then whispered to Aramis that 
it would be as well to go and fetch the 
Abbess. 

Aramis found her in the corridor, much 
oe and agitated by the events of the 

ay. 

She sent for some of the nuns, who, 
contrary to the rules of the Convent, 
found themselves in the presence of five 
men. 

“Madam,” said Athos, taking D’Ar- 
tagnan’s arm, “ we will leave the body of 
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this poor woman to your care. She was 
an angel on earth, and is now an angel in 
Heaven. We will come back some day 
to visit her grave.” 

So saying, Athos led his sorrowing 
friend from the room, and soon after all 
five mounted their horses, and followed by 
their valets, made their way into the town 
of Béthune, and stopped at the first inn 
they came to. 

“ But are we not going to follow that 
woman at once?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Directly,” said Athos; “but I must 
first make some arrangements.” 

“She will escape us, Athos, she will 
escape us, and you will be to blame for 
this delay.” 

“ Never fear, I will answer for it she 
shall not escape.” 

D’Artagnan had great confidence in 
his friend, so he was satisfied with this 
assurance. 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each 
other and wondered how Athos intended 
to fulfil his promise. Lord Winter 
thought he only said this to console 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Now, my friends,” said Athos, after 
he had engaged rooms for all, “let us 
retire and rest. You may trust me to 
make all necessary preparations.” 

“It seems to me,” said Lord Winter, 
“that with regard to the measures to 
be taken against Lady Winter, I am 
chiefly concerned, as she is my sister-in- 
law.” 


“ But I am _ her husband,” said 
Athos. 
D’Artagnan smiled. He knew that 


Athos now meant to take his revenge 
on her, as he had revealed his secret. 
Porthos and Aramis looked at Athos in 
astonishment, and Lord Winter thought 
he must be mad. 

“Go to your rooms and leave me to 
make my preparations,’ said Athos. 
“ Now you know that I am her hus- 
band, you will scarcely deny my right 
to decide what is to be done. By the 
way, D’Artagnan, give me that piece 
of paper which was dropped by that 
man at Arras. You remember that 
there was the name of a village written 
upon it?” od 

“Yes, Armentiéres,” said D’Artagnan. 
“T understand now. It was her hand- 
writing.” 

“ Yes,” said Athos. 


™ 
“You see, there 
is a God in Heaven.” * 


THE THREE 
CHAPTER LXIV 


THE MAN IN THE RED CLOAK 


and brought all his brilliant faculties 
o bear upon the purpose he had in hand. 
Sensible of the responsibility he had in- 
curred, and determined to fulfil the 
promise he had made his comrades, he 
procured from the innkeeper a map of the 
country; and on examining it he found 
that there were four roads leading from 
Béthune to Armentiéres. 

He then sent for the valets, and told 
them to start at dawn for Armentiéres, 
each by a different road. 

Planchet, who was the most in- 
telligent of the four, was to go by the 
road which the carriage had taken. It 
will be remembered that Rochefort’s 
servant accompanied the carriage. Athos 
sent the valets ahead, knowing that they 
could make inquiries without exciting so 
much suspicion as their masters. Besides, 
Milady would recognize the masters, but 
not the valets, although they knew her 
by sight perfectly well. 

All four were to meet at Armentiéres 
the next day at eleven o’clock. If they 
discovered Milady’s hiding-place, three of 
them were to remain on guard there, 
while the fourth was to return to 
Béthune and guide the Musketeers to the 
spot. 

When Athos had given the valets 
their instructions he dismissed them. 
Then he rose from his chair, buckled 
on his sword, put on his cloak, and left 
the inn. 

It was now nearly ten o'clock. In 

provincial towns the streets are almost 
deserted at ten o'clock. Athos, how- 
ever, was evidently anxious to meet 
‘some one from whom he could get in- 
formation. At last he met a man, 
and going up to him, asked a ques- 
tion. The man started in evident alarm, 
and his only answer was to point in 
a certain direction. Athos offered him 
half a pistole to go with him and show 
him the way, but the man refused. Athos 
then went down the street which the man 
had pointed out, till he came to four 
cross-roads. Then he stopped again in 
evident perplexity. As he was more 
likely to come across somebody at this 
spot, where the four roads met, than any- 
where else, he waited there. 


: THOS threw aside his usual apathy 
t 
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After a few minutes a night watch- 
man passed, of whom he asked the 
same question. This man also seemed 
alarmed, and refused to accompany him, 
but he pointed to the road which 
Athos had to take. Athos went in 
this direction, and reached an avenue 
which was at the opposite end of 
the town to that by which he had 
entered. Again he seemed at a loss, and 
stopped, not knowing which way to go. 
Fortunately just then a beggar passed 
and asked alms. Athos offered him a 
crown to show him the way. The beggar 
hesitated at first, but the sight of the 
silver shining in the darkness overcame 
his scruples, and he consented. When 
they arrived at the corner of the street, he 
pointed to a Jittle house which stood 
alone in a gloomy and deserted spot. 
Athos went up to this house, while the 
beggar pocketed his reward and went off 
as fast as his legs would carry him. The 
house was painted red, and Athos walked 
all round it before he found the door. 
There was no light to be seen, no sound 
to be heard which would lead one to 
suppose that it was inhabited. It stood 
there, dark and silent asatomb. Athos 
knocked three times before receiving any 
reply. After the third knock, however, 
he heard steps approaching, the door was 
half opened, and a tall man, with a pale 
face and black hair and beard, sto 
before him. Athos and he exchanged a 
few words in a low tone, then the man 
beckoned to him to come in. He entered, 
and the door was immediately closed 
behind him. This man, to find whom 
Athos had come so far, took him into his 
laboratory, where he was engaged in 
fastening the bones of a skeleton together 
with iron wire. The frame was complete, 
except the head, which was lying on the 
table. Everything indicated that the 
occupant of this house pursued the study 
of the natural sciences. There were 
cabinets full of snakes, each ticketed 
according to its species. In large cases 
of black wood dried lizards glittered like 
emeralds. Then there were bunches of 
wild herbs, no doubt possessed of virtues 
known only to the initiated. These hung 
from the ceiling. This strange man lived 
alone, without family or servants. 

Athos looked with indifference at the 
curious objects which filled the room, 
and on the invitation of his host took a 
seat. He then explained the reason of 

i 
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his visit, and told him what he wanted| Festubert, he found larger blood stains 
him todo. But the unknown shook his} on the ground, which was trampled by 
head. Then Athos took a paper from! horses, and here again he saw Milady’s 
his pocket, on which two lines were! footprints. The carriage had evidently 
written, and to which a signature and a| stopped there, and at this spot she had 
seal were attached. This he showed the| emerged from the wood and got into it. ~ 
man. When the unknown had read these} Satisfied with the result of his investi- 
lines and examined the seal and signature, | gations, he returned to the inn, and found 
he bowed his head in acquiescence. This} Planchet impatiently awaiting him. 
satisfied Athos, and he rose, took leave,| Planchet’s report confirmed his ex- 
and departed, going back to the inn the) pectations. 
same way he came. | The valet had followed the road too. 
At break of day D’Artagnan came to; Like Athos, he had seen the marks of 
his room and asked him what was to be) blood, and had also noticed the spot where 
done. | the horses had stopped. He had gone on 
“Wait patiently,” said Athos. to the village of Festubert, and entered 
Presently a messenger arrived from| an inn for refreshments. 
the Abbess to inform them that the burial} He learnt on inquiry that the even- 
would take place at mid-day. ing before, about half-past eight, a 
It seemed that no news had been} wounded man, who was travelling with 
heard of Milady. It was, however, clear|a lady in a post-chaise, had been com- 
that she had made her escape by the} pelled to stop there, as he could go no 
garden, for her footmarks could be| further. It was supposed that high- 
traced on the gravel path. The garden| waymen had attacked the chaise in the 
gate had been locked, and the key had| wood, and that he had been wounded. 
disappeared. So he remained in the village, while the 
At the appointed time Lord Winter] lady, with a fresh relay of horses, con- 
and his four friends made their way to} tinued her journey. 
the Convent. The bells were tolling, and} Planchet went in search of the pos- 
the Chapel was open, but the grating in| tillion who had driven her, and succeeded 
front of the choir was closed. in finding him. He said that he had 
In the centre of the choir lay the| taken the lady as far as Fromelles, and 
body of Constance Bonacieux, clothed| that she had gone in the direction of 
in the dress of a novice; and on each} Armentiéres. 
side of the choir, behind the gratings,| Planchet went across country and 
all the nuns were assembled, so that] arrived at Armentiéres at seven o'clock 
they could hear the service and join injin the morning. There was only one 
the chanting without being seen by the]inn, that of the Post, and Planchet 
public. entered it, pretending to be a groom 
At the door of the Chapel D’Artagnan’s| in want of a situation. It was not 
courage forsook him. He looked round|long before he learnt that a lady had 
for Athos, but he had disappeared. arrived there about eleven o'clock the. 
Absorbed in his scheme of vengeance,| night before; that she was quite alone; 
Athos had gone into the garden, andj that she had taken a room, and told the 
there he saw upon the sand the light foot-| innkeeper she meant to stay for some . 
steps of the woman who dealt death and| time in the neighbourhood. ‘This was all 
disaster wherever she went. the information that Planchet wanted. 
He followed her footprints as far} He returned to the rendezvous, where he 
as the gate which led into the wood.} found the other three valets, and, telling 
This gate he opened, and entered the} them to watch the inn, he went off to find 
forest. All his suspicions were con-| Athos. 
firmed. The road taken by the carriage) Just as Planchet had finished his 
went round the wood. Athos peg nti narrative, the other three Musketeers 
it for some time with his eyes fixed!came in. They all looked sad and 
on the ground. Slight stains of blood| anxious, even Aramis. 
were visible here and there, which| ‘ What are we going to do now?” 
proved that either the outrider or one of| asked D’Artagnan. 
the horses had been wounded. About; “Wait,” replied Athos. 
{wo miles away, close to the village of} So they all went to their own rooms. 
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At eight o’clock that evening Athos 
ordered the horses to be saddled, and sent 
word to Lord Winter and his three com- 
rades that they must prepare to set out 
at once. It did not take them long to 
make their preparations. They examined 
their arms and loaded their muskets in 
readiness. 

Athos was the last to join his com- 
panions. He found D’Artagnan already 
mounted and ready to start. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Athos, “ one of 
our party is not here yet.” 

The four cavaliers looked at each other 
in surprise, for they could not imagine 
who was missing. 

At this moment Planchet brought out 
Athos’ horse. He jumped lightly into 
the saddle, and telling his comrades to 
wait for him, he galloped off. He was 
back in a quarter of an hour, accom- 
panied by a tall man, who wore a 
mask and was wrapped in a large red 
cloak. 

Lord Winter and the Musketeers 
wondered who this could be, but they 
asked no questions, seeing that Athos 
had brought him. 

The little cavalcade set out at nine 
o'clock, with Planchet as guide, follow- 
ing the same road that the carriage 
had taken. They proceeded in silence, 
each occupied with his own thoughts, 
which were naturally somewhat sad and 
gloomy. 


CHAPTER LXV 
THE TRIAL 


HE night wasdark and stormy, masses 
of black cloud swept across the sky, 
veiling the stars. The moon would not 
rise till midnight. The road before them 
- was enveloped in darkness, except when 
illumined by fitful flashes of lightning. 
D’Artagnan, in his impatience, rode 
ahead of the others; and Athos was 
obliged to ask him from time to time to 
check his speed. They rode silently 
through the little village of Festubert, 
where Roquefort’s wounded postillion had 
been left. Then they skirted the forest of 
Richebourg, and on arriving at Herliers, 
Planchet, who was guiding the party, 
turned to the left. 
Lord Winter, Porthos and Aramis, had 
each in turn addressed the man in the 
red cloak; but to every question they put 
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to him he only bowed without reply. So 
they gave up questioning him, as they 
saw that for some reason he did not wish 
to enter into conversation with them. 

The storm increased; flash succeeded 
flash in quick succession. The thunder 
rolled louder and louder, and the wind 
whistled through the trees in a way which 
presaged a hurricane. 

The cavalcade quickened their speed 
in hopes of gaining some shelter; but 
just before they reached Fromelles, the 
storm burst in all its fury over them. 
They quickly unstrapped their cloaks and 
put them on. They had still three leagues 
before them, and they rode all the way 
through torrents of rain. 

D’Artagnan would not put on his 
cloak, and he even took off his hat. 
He liked to feel the rain splashing 
on his fevered brow. i when the 
party had passed Goskal and were 
nearing the next stage, a man who had 
been standing under a tree came forward 
into the middle of the road and beckoned 
to them to stop, at the same time putting 
his finger to his lips. 

Athos recognised Grimaud. 

““ What is the matter ?”’ cried D’Artag- 
nan. ‘“ Has she left Armentiéres ?” 

Grimaud nodded assent. 

“Silence, D’Artagnan,” said Athos, 
“leave me to question him.” Then, turn- 
ing to Grimaud, he asked, “ Where is 
she?” Grimaud pointed in the direction 
of the river Lys. 

“Ts it far from here?” asked Athos. 

Grimaud shook his head and bent his 
finger, which meant half a league. 

“Ts she alone ?”” asked Athos. 

Grimaud nodded his head. 

“Gentlemen,” said Athos, “she is alone, 
about half a league from here, in the 
direction of the river.” 

“Good!” said D’Artagnan; “lead the 
way, Grimaud!” 

Grimaud now conducted them across 
country, and, after going about five 
hundred yards, they came to a stream, 
which they forded. Flashes of lightning 
enabled them to distinguish the village of 


Enguinghem. 
“Is she there, Grimaud?” asked 
Athos. Grimaud shook his head. 


“Then let us advance in silence,” said 
Athos, and the party proceeded. 

There was a brilliant flash of lightning, 
and Grimaud stretched out his arm and 
pointed to a smal] isolated house, which 
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stood on the banks of the river about a 
hundred yards from the ferry. A light 
glimmered in one of the windows. 

“This is the place,” said Athos. At 
this moment some one who had been 
crouching in the ditch by the roadside 
jumped up and came towards them. It 
was Mousqueton. He pointed to the 
room where the light glimmered. “She is 
there,” he whispered. 

«And where is Bazin?” asked Athos. 

* Whilst I watched the window he 
watched the door.” 

“Very good!” said Athos, “you have 
done your duty well.” 

Then, dismounting, he flung the bridle 
to Grimaud, and went towards the 
window, telling the rest of the party to 
guard the door. The little house was 
encircled by a quick-set hedge about 
three feet high. Athos sprang over it, 
and went close up to the window, which 
had no shutters. The curtain, which had 
been drawn, only covered the lower part 
of the window. 

He mounted on the stone-work below, 
and looked over the curtain. By the 
light of the lamp he saw a woman, 
wrapped in a dark mantle, sitting on 
a stool by the smouldering embers 
of a fire. She was resting her elbows 
upon a rough table, and leant her head 
upon her hands, which were as white as 
ivory. Although he could not see her 
face, he did not fora moment doubt that 
this was the woman whom he was seek- 
ing, and a sinister smile passed over his 
countenance. 

At this moment one of the horses 
neighed; Milady raised her head, and 
caught sight of Athos’ pale face close to 
the window, and uttered a piercing 
shriek. Athos sawthat she had recognised 
him, and pushed with all his strength 
against the window. It gave way—frame 
and glass fell with a crash. Then Athos, 
the embodied spirit of vengeance, sprang 
into the room. 

Milady darted to the door, but when 
she opened it D’Artagnan was standing 
on the threshold. She uttered another 
shriek, and fell back. D’Artagnan, fearing 
she might yet escape, drew a pistol from 
his belt, but Athos raised his hand. 

“Put back that weapon,” he said. 
“This woman must be put upon her 
trial, and not assassinated. Wait a little 
longer, my friend, and justice shall be 
satisfied. Come in, gentlemen.” 
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D’Artagnan obeyed, and was followed 
by Lord Winter, Porthos, Aramis, and 
the stranger in the red cloak. The valets 
remained outside, and guarded the door 
and the windows. Milady had sunk into 
a chair, with her hands before her face, 
as if to shut out the sight of her enemies. 
As they entered the room she looked up, 
and, seeing her brother-in-law, she 
screamed out, “* What do you want ?” 

Athos replied, “We want Charlotte 
Backson, formerly known as Countess de 
la Fére, and afterwards as Lady Winter, 
Baroness Sheffield.” 

“Yes, that is myself,” faltered Milady, 
in terror-stricken tones. ‘ What do you 
want with me?” 

“We are going to judge you for your 
crimes,” replied Athos. “You will have 
an opportunity to speak in your own 
defence. Justify your actions if you can. 
M. D'Artagnan, you shall be the first 
accuser.” D’Artagnan came forward. 

“‘ Before God and man,” said he, “I 
accuse this woman of having poisoned 
Constance Bonacieux, who died yester- 
day evening.” 

He turned to Porthos and Aramis. 

“We are witnesses to this,” said the 
two Musketeers with one voice. 

D’Artagnan continued,— 

“ Before God and man, I accuse this 
woman of an attempt to poison me 
with wine, which she sent from Villeroi, 
and of forging a letter to make me believe 
that this wine was sent me by my friends. 
I escaped, but a man called Brisemont, 
who drank the wine, died from the 
effects.” 


“We bear witness to the truth 
of this statement,’’ said Porthos and 
Aramis. 


“Before God and man, I accuse this ~ 


woman of having incited me to murder 
the Count de Wardes. I am the only 
witness to this fact. That is all I have 
to say.” 
and stood aside. 

“It is your turn, my Lord,” said 
Athos. 


Lord Winter came forward, and said, 


Then D’Artagnan drew back © 


nee 


“ Before God and man, I accuse this 4 


woman of having caused the assassina-— 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham.” 
“ Buckingham assassinated!" they all 


cried, for this news had not yet reached 


thom: 
CONES 


sinated. I received your warning letter, 








replied Lord Winter, “assas- 


x 
ae 
‘a 
‘y 
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so I had this woman arrested immediately 
on her arrivalin England. But she cor- 
rupted the man to whose charge I con- 
signed her, put a dagger into his hand, 
and, by her devilish persuasions, induced 
him to murder the Duke. Perhaps at 
this very moment the assassin is paying 
the penalty of his crime.” 

A shudder ran through all present at 
these revelations. 

“That is not all,” continued Lord 
Winter. “My brother, who made her 
his heir, died in three hours of a 
mysterious disorder, which left suspicious 
marks upon the body. Perhaps, Lady 
Winter, you can tell us how your husband 
died?” 

Milady remained silent, and Lord 
Winter continued, ‘“ Murderess of Buck- 
ingham! murderess of Felton! murder- 
ess of my brother! I ask that justice 
may be executed upon you; or I| will 
execute justice myself.” 

Milady’s head sank upon her hands, 
and her brain whirled, as she vainly 
attempted to collect her thoughts. 

“ Now it is my turn,” said Athos, and 
his voice trembled with suppressed emo- 
tion. 

“T married this woman when she was 
a young girl, I married her contrary 
to the wishes of all my family. 1 
bestowed upon her my name and my 
wealth. One day 1 discovered that she 
was a branded criminal. On her left 
shoulder is the mark of the fleur-de-lys!” 

At this Milady rose to her feet, and 
said, “I defy you to prove that any 
tribunal has ever condemned me. I defy 
you to find the man who carried out the 
sentence.” 

“Tt is left to me to answer that,” 
said a strange and hollow voice; and 
the unknown in the red cloak came 

forward. 

_ Who are you? 
cried Milady, in terror. 

All eyes were turned upon the stranger. 
Athos alone knew who he was, and to 
some extent he shared their surprise, for 
even he did not know that this man had 
already taken a part in this tragedy. 
The unknown approached Lady Winter 
with a slow and solemn step; and when 
he reached the table before which she 
was sitting, he took off his mask. 

Milady gazed for a moment at his cold 
impressive countenance. Then she cried, 
“No! no! it cannot be! This is some 
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infernal phantom! MHelp! help!’’ she 
cried, beating the wall with her hands. 

“Who are you?” asked Lord Winter. 

“Let that woman say who I am,” 
replied the stranger, “ for you can see she 
knows me.” 

“He is the executioner of Lille!” cried 
Milady, supporting herself against the wall, 
and utterly overcome with terror. 

All drew back, and the stranger in the 
red cloak remained standing alone in the 
middle of the room. 

“Mercy! mercy!” cried the miserable 
woman, falling on her knees. 

After a pause, the stranger said, “I 
told you she would recognize me. Yes, 
I am the executioner of Lille, and I will 
tell you my story.” They all looked at 
him, and waited anxiously to hear what he 
had to say. 

“This woman, when a girl, was a nun 
in the Benedictine Convent at Templemar. 
A simple and guileless young priest used 
to conduct the services in the Convent 
Church. She determined to corrupt him, 
and succeeded. She would have seduced 
asaint. They vowed eternal constancy to 
each other, and knowing that their in- 
timacy could not long remain a secret, 
she persuaded him to fly with her to a 
remote part of France, where they could 
live unmolested. But to do this, they 
required money. So the priest stole the 
sacred vessels of the Church and sold 
them. But as they were on the point of 
taking flight together, they were both 
arrested and imprisoned. Within a week 
she had corrupted the son of the gaoler, 
and by his connivance escaped from prison. 
The young priest was condemned to ten 
years’ penal servitude and to be branded 
asa felon. At that time I was the execu- 
tioner of Lille, as this woman has just told 
you, and the guilty man was my brother. 
I swore that this woman who had ruined 
my brother, who was more than his accom- 
plice, in so far as she had instigated him to 
commit the crime, should at any rate share 
his punishment. I discovered where she 
was in hiding. I caught her, bound her, 
and branded her with the same mark of 
shame that my poor brother was con- 
demned to bear. The day after my return 
to Lille my brother in his turn succeeded 
in escaping. I was accused of conniving 
at his escape, and was condemned to take 
his place in prison till he should be again 
arrested. My poor brother was ignorant 
of my fate, and rejoined this wretched 
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woman. They fled together into Berri. 
There he obtained a small cure of souls, 
and she passed as his sister. The Lord 
of the Manor on whose land the Church 
stood of which my brother was curé fell in 
love with the supposed sister, and offered 
to marry her. Then she left the man 
whom she had ruined to marry the man 
who was also destined to be ruined by her ; 
and she became the Countess de la Fére.” 

All eyes were turned upon Athos, 
as now, for the first time, they learnt 
his real name. The stranger con- 
tinued, “Then my brother, rendered 
desperate by her cold-blooded conduct in 
thus forsaking him, determined to put an 
end to his miserable existence, returned to 
Lille, and there learnt that I was serving 
his sentence in his place. So he gave 
himself up to justice, and the same night 
hanged himself from one of the iron bars 
of his prison window. Then, as soon as 
my brother’s identity was proved, I was 
set at liberty. Now you know the crime 
of which I accuse her, and why she was 
branded.” 

“ M. D’Artagnan,” said Athos, “ what 
punishment does this woman deserve for 
her crimes ?” 

“ The punishment of death,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ord Winter, what punishment does 
this woman deserve for her crimes?” 

“The punishment of death,” said Lord 
Winter. 

““M. Porthos and M. Aramis,”’ continued 
Athos, “ what punishment does this woman 
deserve for her crimes?" 

“The punishment of death,” said the 
two Musketeers in a low voice. 

Milady shrieked, and falling on her 
knees, dragged herself to the feet of her 
judges. Athos then spoke :— 

“Charlotte Backson, alias Countess de 
la Feére, alias Lady Winter, God and man 
are weary of your crimes. If you know 
how to pray, do so; for you are condemned, 
and you must die.” 

On hearing these solemn words, Milady 
stood up and endeavoured to speak, 
but her strength failed her. She knew 
resistance was useless, so she walked 
mechanically out of the cottage with the 
executioner, followed by Lord Winter 
and the Musketeers. The valets brought 
up the rear, and the little house, with its 
shattered window and open door, was left 
deserted. Only the smoky lamp remained 
burning dimly on the table. | 
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CHAPTER LXVI 


THE EXECUTION. 


T was now nearly midnight. The 
moon, awaning crescent looming red 
through the storm-wrack, was rising be- 
hind the little town of Armentidres, and, 
in its light the dark outline of the belfry 
and the roofs of houses could be dis- 
tinguished. The river Lys flowed fast, 
and in the pale moonlight its waters looked 
like molten lead. On the further bank 
could be distinguished a dense forest of 
trees, above which the clouds hung in a 
stormy sky. To the left stood an old 
deserted mill, whose sails were motionless, 
and from its ruins came the monotonous 
hooting of a night owl. On either side 
of the road along which the solemn pro- 
cession passed grew some stunted trees, 
which looked like mis-shapen dwarfs, 
crouching to watch them as they passed 
by. From time to time the sky was illu- 
mined by the distant lightning. The 
wind had dropped and not a breath of air 
disturbed the heavy atmosphere. Nature 
seemed oppressed by the deadly silence. 
The ground was soaked and slippery with 
moisture, and a heavy perfume rose from 
the meadows. 

Two of the valets led, or rather dragged, 
Milady along by the arm. Behind her 
walked the executioner. Lord Winter and 
the four Musketeers followed. Planchet 
and Bazin came last. 

So far Milady had said nothing, though 
there was a look of hopeless entreaty in 
her eyes. But when they were a few 
steps in advance of the rest, she 
whispered, “ A thousand pistoles for each 
of you, if you will help me to escape. 
But if you give me up to your masters, ~ 
you will bitterly repent it, for there are 
those at hand who will speedily avenge 
my death.” Grimaud hesitated, and 
Mousqueton was trembling in every limb. 

However, Athos had heard her speak, 
and rode up to her with Lord Winter. 

“ Change her guards,” he said; “she 
has been talking to them. They are no — 
longer to be trusted.” 

So Planchet and Bazin took charge 
of her in place of Grimaud and Mous- 
queton. 

When they arrived on the bank of the 
river, the executioner went up to her and 
bound her hands and feet. This roused 
her fury, and she cried out, “ You are 
base cowards, vile assassins. Ten men 
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against one woman. Take care! If lam 
harmed, vengeance will fall upon you.” 

“You are not a woman,” said Athos, 
coldly ; “you are scarcely human. You 
are a fiend from hell, and we mean to 
send you back there.” 

“ Remember,” she cried, “that whoever 
kills me is himself a murderer.”’ 

“The executioner does his duty, but 
is not on that account a murderer,” 
said the man in the red cloak, putting 
his hand on his sword; “he executes 
the final judgment, that is all. He 
is the WNachrichter, as they say in 
Germany.” And with these words he 
bound her, in spite of her wild cries, the 
weird echoes of which died away in the 
depths of the forest. 

“ Even if I have committed the crimes 
you accuse me of,” screamed Milady, “I 
must be tried before a tribunal. You are 
not judges; you cannot condemn me.” 

“ Why did you not go to Tyburn,” said 
Lord Winter, “when 1 gave you the 
chance ?”’ 

“J did not wish to die,”” said Milady. 
“TJ am too young to die.” 

“The woman whom you poisoned at 
Béthune was younger than you are, but 
you did not think her too young to 
die.” 

“ T will enter a Convent; I will take the 
veil,’ she said. 

‘“ You were in a Convent, and left it 
only to destroy my brother,” said the 
executioner. Milady moaned, and sank 
upon her knees. 

The executioner then took her up in 
kis arms, and carried her towards the 
boat. “My God! you are not going to 
drown me?” she screamed. Her cries 
~ -wete so heartrending that D’Artagnan, 
who had been at first the most eager to 
pursue her, sank down upon the stump of 
-a tree, and put his hands to his ears; but 
he could not shut out the sound. “I 
cannot witness this fearful scene,” said 
he. “I do not want the woman to be 
killed in this way.” Milady heard what 
he said, and a faint hope arose once more 
in her breast. 

“ D’Artagnan! D’Artagnan 
cried, ‘‘ remember I loved you.” 

The young man rose and went towards 
her. Then Athos drew his sword, and 
stepped between them. 

“Stay where you are, D’Artagnan,” he 
said, “or else, in spite of our friendship, 
we shall have to cross swords.” 


es 
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D’Artagnan stopped, and turned his 
head away. 

“Executioner, do your duty!” said Athos. 

“Tam ready,” replied the execu- 
tioner, “for by my faith as a good 
Catholic I swear I believe I am serving the 
cause of justice in executing this woman.” 

Athos went up to Milady. “I pardon 
you the injury you have done me,” he 
said, “although you have blasted my 
career, disgraced my name, and betrayed 
my love. Die in peace.” 

Then Lord Winter addressed her, “ 1 
pardon you for poisoning my brother, 
and causing the Duke of Buckingham’s 





assassination. I pardon you for Felton’s 
death, and for the attempts which you 
made on my life. Die in peace.” 

“ And I,” said D’Artagnan, “ must first 
ask your pardon for having deceived 
you. For my part, I pardon you for 
the murder of my dear friend, and for 





your other crimes against me. I forgive 
you all, and weep for you. Diein peace.” 

“T am lost,’ murmured Milady; “I 
must die.” 

Once more she looked round to see if 
there was any one tosave her. She gazed 
into the darkness and saw nothing; she 
listened intently, but heard nothing. She 
was surrounded only by her enemies. 

“Where am I to die?” she said. 

“On the opposite bank,” said the exe- 
cutioner. Then he put her into the boat, 
and as he stepped into it himself Athos 
handed him a purse of gold. “ Here is 
the money for your services,” he said, “in 
accordance with the law.” 

“That is quite right,” said the execu- 
tioner; “but I wish this woman to under- 
stand that I do this for the sake of justice, 
and not for reward.” So saying, he 
threw the purse into the river. 

The boat moved off to the further 
shore of the Lys, bearing only the execu- 
tioner and his prisoner. The others 
remained standing where they were. The 
ferry-boat glided across the river in the 
pale moonlight. It was just visible when 
it touched the further bank. During the 
passage Milady had contrived to loosen 
the~ cords which bound her feet, and 
when they reached the bank she sud- 
denly leapt out and ran; but the mud 
was wet and slippery, and as she reached 
the top of the sloping bank she stumbled 
and fell upon her knees. This accident 
paralyzed her. She felt it was an evil 
omen, and so she remained where she 
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had fallen, with her head bowed and her 
hands clasped. Then they saw the execu- 
tioner slowly lift his two arms, a moon- 
beam flashed on the blade of his great 
sword, and the two arms fell again. 
They heard the weapon whistle through 
the air, there was a last cry, and a head- 
less form fell beneath the blow. The 
executioner took his red cloak, spread it 
on the ground, and laid the corpse in it, 
together with the head. Then he tied it 
up by the four corners, lifted the load 
upon his back, and stepped into the ferry- 
boat again. When he had reached the 
middle of the stream he stopped the boat, 
and swinging his burden over the water, 
cried with a loud voice, ‘“ Make way! 
make way for God’s justice!’ . And with 
that he let the body drop, and the waters 
closed over it. 

Three days afterwards the four Muske- 
teers were again in Paris. They had 
fortunately not overstayed their leave, and 
the same evening they reported them- 
selves to M. de Tréville at his residence. 

“Well, gentlemen, I hope you have 
enjoyed your excursion,” said the gallant 
Captain. 

“We have enjoyed it prodigiously,” 
replied Athos, speaking for himself and 
his comrades. 


\ 


CONCLUSION 


Cs. the 6th of September the King 

left Paris for La Rochelle, in ac- 
cordance with the promise he had made to 
the Cardinal, deeply stirred by the news of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s assassination. 

As for the Queen, although she knew 
that his life was threatened, she would 
not believe the report when it first 
reached her, and was even imprudent 
enough to exclaim, “It is false, for he 
has just written to me.” But the next 
day she was compelled to accept the 
truth of the story, for Laporte, who had 
been delayed in England by the English 
King’s order, which closed the ports, 
arrived in Paris at last, and was the 
bearer of the Duke’s last message and 
gift to the Queen. 

Louis XIII. took no pains to con- 
ceal his satisfaction, and even showed 
his delight in the Queen’s presence, 
for, like all weak characters, he was 
devoid of generosity. He soon, how- 
ever, fell back into his usual morose and 
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gloomy condition. He was not one to 
remain in a cheerful mood for any length 
of time, and the prospect of returning to 
La Rochelle was distasteful to him, for 
he found camp life extremely irksome. 
He feared the Cardinal, as a bird fears 
the serpent that fascinates it, and flutters 
from branch to branch without the power 
to escape. 

The return journey to La Rochelle was 
not a very cheerful one. It was specially 
noticed by their comrades that our four 
Musketeers had lost all their good spirits | 





and gaiety. 

As soon as the cavalcade reached 
a town, the King was escorted to 
his quarters, and then the four friends — 
either retired to their own room or 
sat together in a tavern, but they 
neither played nor drank. They passed 
their time in conversing together in a low 
tone, and did not seem to wish to join in 
any festivities. 

One day the King had stopped to fly 
his hawks, and the four friends, who were 
not required to accompany him, went into 
a tavern on the high road. While they 
were sitting there,a man on horseback, 
who had come from La Rochelle, halted 
to drink a glass of wine, and caught sight 
of them in the public room. 

“ Halloa!” he cried; “is not that 
D’Artagnan I see?” 
D’Artagnan looked up and uttered a cry 
of joy. Again he saw before him the 
man of Meung, the man who had escaped 
him in the Rue des Fossoyeurs, and also 

at Arras. 

The excited Gascon drew his sword 
and dashed out of the door. 

But this time the unknown made no 
attempt to avoid him. He sprang from. 
his horse and came to meet him. 

“ At last,” cried D’Artagnan, “I have 
come face to face with you. This time 
you shall not escape me.” 

‘So far from wishing to escape from 
you, I was actually in search of you,” he 
replied, ‘and in the name of the King I 
arrest you, and must ask you to surrender 





your sword. If you disobey, it will be at 
the risk of your life.” 

“Who are you?” asked D’Artagnan, 
lowering the point of his sword without 
actually surrendering it. 

“‘T am the Chevalier de Rochefort, the 
Cardinal’s equerry. I have orders to 
bring you to his Eminence’s presence.” 

“We are now on our way back to La 
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Rochelle, Monsieur le Chevalier,” said 
Athos coming forward, “and I hope that 
you will accept Monsieur D’Artagnan’s 
parole that he will at once present him- 
self before his Eminence.” 

“T have received orders to place him 
under guard and bring him into camp.” 

“ We pledge our honour as gentlemen 
to guard him ourselves. But, at the same 
time, we are resolved that he shall not go 
without us.” 

Rochefort looked back and saw that 
Porthos and Aramis had .placed them- 
selves between him and the gate of the 
courtyard. He felt that for the moment 
he was at the mercy of these men. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “if Monsieur 
D’Artagnan will surrender his sword, I 
accept your offer to conduct him to the 
Cardinal’s quarters.” 

“ Here is my sword,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ and I give you my word todoas you wish.” 

“That will suit me very well,” said 
Rochefort, “for I want to continue my 
journey.” 

“Tf you are on your way to rejoin 
Lady Winter,’”’ said Athos, “let me tell 
you that your journey will be in vain, for 
you will not find her.” 

“ Why! what has become of her?” 

“Tf you return with us to La Rochelle 
you shall know.” 

Rochefort hesitated for a moment, but 
finally resolved to return with them, 
especially as they were only a day’s 
journey from Surgéres, where Richelieu 
had arranged to meet the King. Besides, 
in this way Rochefort could keep his eye 
on the prisoner. So they continued their 
march, and on the morrow, at three in the 
afternoon, they entered Surgéres. The 
- Cardinal was already there, awaiting the 
King’s arrival. 

The meeting was affectionate, and 
- there were mutual congratulations on 
the happy chance which had rid France 
of her bitterest enemy, who had stirred 
up all Europe against her. After a 
short time the Cardinal took leave of 
the King, as he had been informed of 
D’Artagnan’s arrest, and was desirous of 
questioning him at once. 

On returning to his quarters at La 
Pierre, he found D’Artagnan standing 
before the door of the house and the 
three Musketeers guarding him. This 
time Richelieu was attended by a strong 
escort. He beckoned to D’Artagnan to 
follow him, and the latter obeyed. 
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“We shall wait for you here, D’Artag- 
nan,” said Athos, loud enough for the 
Cardinalto hear. Richelieu frowned, and 
stopped fora moment as if about to speak, 
but changed his mind, and entered the 
house without saying a word. D’Artag- 
nan followed him; and sentries were 
placed at the door. Richelieu went into 
his private room and told Rochefort to 
bring in the young man. Rochefort 
ushered D’Artagnan in, then bowed and 
left the room, leaving the young Gascon 
alone in the Cardinal’s presence. 

This was his second interview with 
the great Richelieu; and he used after- 
wards to say that he quite expected it 
would be his last. The Cardinal re- 
mained standing, and leant against the 
mantelpiece. 

“You know, sir, that you have been 
arrested by my order,” said Richelieu at 
last. 

“So I understand, Monseigneur.” 

“Do you know the reason of your 
arrest?” 

“No, Monseigneur; the only act I can 
think of, for which I could be arrested, is 
unknown to your Eminence.” 

Richelieu looked sternly at the young 
man. 

“Indeed! What do you mean by that?”’ 

“Tf your Eminence will graciously tell 
me of what I am accused, I will then say 
what I have really done.” 

“The crimes of which you are accused 
have brought about the fall of higher heads 
than yours.” 

“What are thesecrimes, Monseigneur?” 
said D’Artagnan, with a calmness which 
surprised the Cardinal. 

“ You are accused of having conspired 
with the enemies of France. You are 
accused of having clandestinely obtained 
knowledge of State secrets. You are 
accused of having attempted to thwart 
the plans of those who are in authority 
over you.” 

“And who makes these accusations 
against me, Monseigneur?’’ said D’Ar- 
tagnan, knowing very well that it must 
have been Lady Winter. “But I 
think I can guess. It is a woman 
who has been branded for her crimes; 
a woman who, although she still had 
a husband in France, married another 
in England; a woman who poisoned her 
second husband, and also attempted my 
life, both by poison and by the hand of an 
assassin.” 
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«“ What is all this?” cried the Cardinal, 
somewhat taken aback. ‘* Who is the 
woman you speak of ?” 

“ Lady Winter,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“Lady Winter; whose crimes were not 
likely to come to your Eminence’s ears, 
since you were known to honour her with 

our trust and confidence.” 

“If Lady Winter is really guilty of the 
crimes of which you accuse her, she shall 
surely receive punishment.” 

“She has been punished already, Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ And who has punished her?” 

“We have.” 

“Ts she in prison then ?” 

“No; she is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated the Cardinal, who 
could not believe his ears. ‘“ Dead! did 
you say she was dead ?” 

“Yes. Three times she tried to 
kill me, but I made no attempt to 
retaliate. Then, alas! she murdered 
the woman I loved. For this and her 
other crimes, we were determined she 
should pay the just penalty. So my 
comrades and I seized her, then tried and 
condemned her.” 

D’Artagnan then told the Cardinal how 
Madame Bonacieux was poisoned at the 
Carmelite Convent of Béthune; how they 
tried her in the little house by the river 
where she was in hiding; and how she 
met her doom at the hands of the execu- 
tioner on the banks of the river Lys. 

This strange story of crime and its 
retribution horrified even the Cardinal, 
and he could not repress a shudder; but 
he soon recovered his wonted serenity. 
“T see,” said he, in a quiet voice, which 
contrasted curiously with the severity of 
his words; “you formed yourselves into 
a special judicial tribunal, forgetting that 
those who inflict the punishment of death 
without authority are murderers in the 
eyes of the law.” 

“ Monseigneur, I assure you that 
I have no intention of defending my 
conduct. I am ready to suffer any 
punishment that your Eminence may 
think fit to inflict on me. Life is not 
so precious that I should be afraid of 
death.” 

“Yes, I know you are a brave man,” 
said Richelieu, in a tone that was almost 
kind. “TI may therefore tell you that you 
will be tried and probably condemned.” 

“TI might reply to your Eminence 
that I have my pardon in my pocket. 
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But, in spite of that, I am content to 
place myself in your Eminence’s hands.” 

“What do you mean by saying you 
have your pardon in your pocket?” asked 
the Cardinal in some surprise. 

“Yes, I have a signed pardon.” 

“Signed by whom? By the King?” 
said Richelieu, with a contemptuous smile. 

“No, it is signed by your Eminence.” 

“Signed by me? You must be mad, 
sir.” 

“Your Eminence will perhaps recognise 
the handwriting.” 

And so saying, D’Artagnan drew from 
his pocket the precious document which 
Athos had taken from Lady Winter, and 
presented it to the Cardinal. 

Richelieu took the paper and read: 
“Tt is by my order and for the good of 
the State that the bearer of this has 
done what he has done—The Camp 
before La Rochelle, August 3rd, 1628.— 
RICHELIEU.” 

The Cardinal seemed lost in deep 
thought. But he did not return the paper 
to D’Artagnan. 

“He is making up his mind what 
sentence to pass upon me,” thought 
D’Artagnan. ‘ He shall see how a brave 
man can die.” 

Richelieu remained silent for some 
time, rolling and unrolling the paper 
in his fingers. At last he raised his 
head, and gazed at the frank and 
intelligent face before him. He saw 
there the signs of all the grief and 
anxiety the young man had suffered. 
He could not help thinking again what a 
brilliant career lay before this youth, who, 
though only twenty-one, had displayed 
such courage, and was so full of resource 


in peril and adversity; and how useful he © 


would be to any one who could secure his 
services. Besides, when he considered 
Lady Winter’s unscrupulous character, 
and remembered her diabolical crimes, he 
felt secretly relieved at being rid of so 


dangerous an accomplice. He deliberately — 


tore up the paper which D’Artagnan had 
given to him. 
demned,” thought D’Artagnan. 

Richelieu went to the table and, with- 
out sitting down, wrote a few words upon 
a parchment, two-thirds of which were 
already covered with writing, and put his 
seal to it. 

“That is my sentence, I suppose,” 
thought D’Artagnan. “I am to be spared 
the tedium of imprisonment or the sus- 
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pense of a trial. 
him.” 

“ Here,” said Richelieu, “I have taken 
one document from you, but I give you 
this one in exchange. The name remains 
to be filled in. You can do that for 
yourself.” 

D’Artagnan took the paper from the 
Cardinal and glanced at it. It was a 
Lieutenant's Commission in the Musket- 
eers. D’Artagnan fell at his feet. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, “my life is at 
your service from this moment. i have 
not merited such favour. But I have 
three friends, who are much more worthy 
than I.” 

“You are a brave fellow,” interrupted 
the Cardinal, pleased to have won over 
this rebellious spirit. ‘Do what you like 
with the Commission. The name is not 
filled in; but remember that it was for 
you I meant it.” 

“Your Eminence may be sure that I 
shall never forget this kindness.” 

The Cardinal turned, and called in a 
loud voice, “ Rochefort!” 

The Chevalier, who was not far off, 
entered immediately. 

“ Rochefort,” said the Cardinal, “I 
wish you to understand that M. D’Artag- 
nan is one of my friends. I hope you 
will shake hands and let your animosities 
be forgotten.” 

The Cardinal’s eye was on them, so 
they obeyed, but with evident reluctance. 
Then they bowed and took leave of his 
Eminence, and walked out of the room 
together. 

“We shall meet again,” said Roche- 
fort. 

“Whenever you please,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“We shall soon find an opportunity,” 
said Rochefort. 

At that moment the Cardinal opened 
the door and looked out, so the two men 
smiled at each other, shook hands, and 
once more saluted his Eminence. 

“We were getting rather anxious,” 
said Athos to D’Artagnan, when he re- 
joined them. 

“Well! here I am, my friends, and 
not only a free man, but in high 
favour!” 

“Tell us about your interview.” 

“J will tell you the whole story this 
evening.” 

Accordingly that evening D’Artagnan 
went to Athos’ apartments, where he 
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found him sitting over a bottle of Spanish 
wine, as was his custom after dinner. 
D’Artagnan then told him everything 
that had taken place during his interview 
with the Cardinal, and, drawing the Com- 
mission from his pocket, said, “ Here, 
Athos, of course this is for you.” 

Athos smiled. “My friend,” said he, 
“this would be too much honour for 
Athos, the Musketeer; and as Count de 
la Feére, I can scarcely accept it. Keep 
the Commission yourself; you have paid 
a heavy price for it.” 

D’Artagnan saw that it was useless 
to try and persuade Athos to accept 
it, so he left him and went to look for 
Porthos. ‘ 

He found him in his quarters, admiring 
himself in a mirror. He was dressed in a 
magnificent doublet and hose, which were 
richly embroidered. 

“Ts that you, D’Artagnan?”’ he said. 
‘“‘ How do you like my costume?” 

“Tt is very handsome,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan; “but I have come to offer you a 
dress that will suit you better still.” 

‘“‘ What is that ?”” asked Porthos. 

“The uniform of a Lieutenant in the 
Musketeers.” 

Then, in explanation, D’Artagnan told 
Porthos of his interview with the Car- 
dinal, and, taking the document from 
his pocket, he said, “ Look here, my 
friend, you have only got to write your 
name here, and you will be my com- 
manding officer.” 

Porthos glanced at the document, and 
handed it back, much to D’Artagnan’s 
surprise. 

“Yes,” said he, “that would suit 
me very well, but I should not be able 
to enjoy the distinction very long, for, 
during our expedition to Béthune, the 
husband of my friead the Duchess died, 
and Jam going to marry her, especially 
as there is a treasure chest which I shall 
have the pleasure of sharing with her. 
When you came in, I was just trying on 
my wedding clothes, so you had better 
keep the Commission yourself, my dear 
good fellow.” 

D’Artagnan then went off to visit 
Aramis. He found him on his knees 
before a prie-dieu, his forehead resting 
on an open Prayer-book. 

D’Artagnan told his story, and, for the 
third time, drew the Commission from his 
pocket. 

“T ask you, my dear Aramis, to 
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accept this Commission,” he said. “You 
deserve it more than any of us; for the 
wisdom of your counsels has always 
brought success to our undertakings.” 

“ Alas! my dear comrade,” said Aramis, 
“our last enterprise has disgusted me 
with the world and the profession of a 
soldier. I have now fully made up my 
mind once for all. As soon as the siege 
is over I shall enter the Monastery of the 
Lazarists. Keep the Commission, D’Ar- 
tagnan. A soldier’s life is one that suits 
you. You will be a brave and a distin- 
guished commander.” 

D’Artagnan was pleased at these flatter- 
ing words, which he knew were sincere, 
and he returned to Athos, whom he found 
still seated at the table, drinking his last 
glass of Malaga by the light of the lamp. 

“They have all refused my Commission, 
Athos,” he said, throwing the document 
on the table. 

“That is because no one is more 
worthy of it than yourself, my dear 
friend,” replied Athos. So saying, Athos 
took a pen, filled up the blank space with 
D’Artagnan’s name, and returned the 
paper to him. 

“T know I shall lose all my old 
friends,” said the young Gascon, “and 
shall have nothing left but bitter recol- 
lections.” He bowed his head on his 
hands, and a tear rolled down his cheek. 

“ You are still young,” said Athos, “and 
sweet memories will take the place of 
bitter recollections.’ 


EPILOGUE 


HE defenders of La Rochelle, when 
they knew that they could not 
depend upon the assistance of the English 
fleet or the reinforcements which Buck- 
ingham had promised, surrendered, after 
holding out for a year. 

On October 28th, 1628, the capitulation 
was signed. 

The King made his public entry 
into Paris on December 23rd of the 
same year. He passed through the 
Faubourg St. Jacques under triumphal 
arches, and was received by the populace 
more like the conqueror of a foreign foe 
than merely the vanquisher of a few 
French rebels. 

D’Artagnan received his 
Lieutenant. 
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Porthos left the service, and in the 
course of the following year married 
Madame Coquenard, and had the satis- 
faction of counting 800,000 livres out of 
the famous treasure chest. 

Mousqueton now appeared in magnifi- 
cent livery, and reached the height of 
his ambition when he stood behind M. 
Porthos’s gilded coach. 

Aramis went to Lorraine, and for some 
time his friends heard nothing of him. 
At a later period they learnt through 
Madame Chevreuse that he had entered 
a monastery at Nancy. And Bazin be- 
came a lay brother. 

Athos remained a Musketeer under 
D’Artagnan’s command until the year 1631. 
He then took leave of absence, and went 
to Touraine, and soon after quitted the 
service and went to live at Roussillon, 
where, he said, he had inherited a small 
property. Grimaud went with him. 

D’Artagnan fought three duels with 
Rochefort, and wounded him in every 
encounter. “I shall most likely kill you 
the fourth time,” D’Artagnan remarked, 
as he assisted his antagonist to rise on 
the third occasion. 

“T think,” said Rochefort, “that for 
your own sake as well as mine, this 
should be our last encounter. After all, 
I have not been so much your enemy 
as you may think for. After our very 
first meeting, a word from me to the 
Cardinal, and you would have ended 
your days in the Bastille, if not on the 
gallows.” 

This was a little short of the truth. 
However, D’Artagnan agreed to a truce, 
and they resolved not to cross swords 
with each other again. 

Planchet received from Rochefort the 
rank of Sergeant in the Guards. 

Monsieur Bonacieux never knew what 
had become of his wife, and took very 
little trouble to find out. One day he 
was imprudent enough to remind the 
Cardinal of his services and to ask for 
some recognition. His Eminence sent 
word that he should certainly be provided 
for, and at seven o'clock the next evening 
Monsieur Bonacieux went to the Louvre, 
and was never seen again in the Rue des 
Fossoyeurs. 
likely to be well informed was that he 
was living at free quarters in one of the 
King’s castles under the protection of his 
wise and generous patron, the Cardinal 
Richelieu. 
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